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FOREWORD 


The Philosophy of the Kalam embodies all those traits which 
have over the years riveted scholarly attention on the writings 
of Professor Harry A, Wolfson: philological precision, philo- 
sophical perceptivity, and historical imagination. This volume, 
like his earlier works, combines massive erudition with great 
intuition. This time, however, Professor Wolfson was called 
upon to apply his method of conjecture and verification to 
fragmentary, philosophically laconic, and recalcitrant texts, 
the challenge of fitting these texts, frequently quotations or 
reports found in late doxographies, into his conceptual frame- 
work was great and that accounts for the delay in the com- 
pletion of this work. In ke: ping with his method, he had to be 
speculative in his unfolding of latent processes of philosophic 


_Teasoning and in his attempt to articulate mute witnesses. The 


resultant volume is studded with new interpretations of un- 
explored sources and imaginative approaches to unsolved 
problems; it calls attention to unperceived relationships in the 
history of philosophy and will surely stimulate further research 
in these areas. In light of its wide scope, its treatment of such 
figures as Ghazali and Averroes, it may be anticipated that 
students of the entire range of Islamic philosophy, not only 
of Kalam, will find this work indispensable. 

I hope that the supplementary monograph on “Repercus- 
sions of the Kalam in Jewish Philosophy” will be published 
in the near future —a fitting finale to an extraordinarily ver- 
satile scholarly career which began with Crescas’ Critique of 
Aristotle. 

It should be noted that not only is this volume being pub- 
lished posthumously, much to the sorrow of Professor Wolf- 
son’s many friends and admirers, but also that the infirmities 
of old age and debilities of illness prevented him from giving 
the book the final careful review which he lavished upon all 
his writings. Professor Wolfson would regularly re-read an 
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entire work in page proof, checking for consistency in trans- 
lation and transliteration as well as elegance of formulation 
and precision of conceptualization. The author was continually 
reviewing, revising, and reformulating. 

The index was prepared by Mrs, Eleanor Kewer; the bib- 
liography was prepared by Steven Harvey, a doctoral can- 
didate at Harvard University, together with Mrs. Kewer. 
Publication was made possible by the generous support of 
Mr. Harry Starr, President of the Littauer Foundation in 
New York. 


ISADORE IT WERSKY 
Littauer Professor of 
Hebrew Literature 
and Jewish Philosophy 








PREFACE 


In the series of studies which I drafted between 1934 and 
1944 as the basis of my planned “Structure and Growth of 
Philosophic Systems from Plato to Spinoza,” the study of the 
Church Fathers was followed by a study of the Muslim phi- 
losophers, who in part were on the left of Philo, and within 
this study were included sections on the Mutakallimin, who 
in part were on the right of Philo. No special study on the 
Kalam was then contemplated, and this for the reason that 
most of the Kalam literature was still in manuscript. But in 
the course of my publication of the two volumes on Philo 
and the first volume on the Church Fathers it dawned on me 
that by following the method of research which I had used 
in these two works I would be able, on the basis of the Kalam 
literature already available in print, to prepare a volume on 
the Kalam in which certain problems peculiar to the Kalam 
would be dealt with in their relation to similar problems as 
dealt with by Philo and the Church Fathers in their common 
attempt to interpret Scripture in terms of philosophy and to 
revise philosophy in conformity with Scripture. And so, on 
the publication of the first volume on ““The Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers” in 1956, for reasons which seemed both to 
me and to some friends quite valid, instead of proceeding at 
once to prepare the manuscript of the second volume on the 
Church Fathers for the press I began to prepare this study 
of the Kalam and kept on working at it until its completion 
in 1964. 

The problems which I selected for discussion in this work 
are six: Attributes, Koran, Creation, Atomism, Causality, Pre- 
destination and Free Will. The reason for selecting these prob- 
lems and how they are related to the problems dealt with by 
Philo and the Church Fathers and what the method of research _ 
is that is made use of in dealing with these problems are fully 
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discussed later in this work under the heading “Origin, Struc- 
ture, Diversity” (pp. 70-79). However, the discussion of the 
method of research will bear repetition. 

This method, which in technical language I described as 
“the hypothetico-deductive method” of text interpretation 
(cf. Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, 1929, p. 25), means in 
simple language the method of conjecture and verification. I 
compared it to what in science is called “control-experiment” 
(cf. The Philosophy of Spinoza, 1934, I, 26). Just as the 
Scientist starts out on some experiment, say with a certain 
number of rabbits, so in our investigation of any topic we 
start out with a certain number of representative texts bearing 
upon that topic. Then, just as the scientific experimenter in- 
oculates only one or some of his rabbits and uses the others 
as controls, so we also perform all our conjectural interpreta- 
tion on one or some of our texts and use the others as controls 
and verifications. The literature of the Kalam available to me 
in print during the preparation of this work has furnished, 
with regard to the six problems dealt with in it, all the passages 
that were necessary as bases of conjectural interpretations as 
well as all the passages that were necessary as bases of con- 
trols and verifications. I hope that the new Kalam literature 
that has been published since the preparation of this work and 
that will be published in the future will be found to corrobo- 
rate, or to be susceptible of interpretation in accordance with, 
my findings. 

Thirteen sections of the eight chapters of this volume have 
already appeared in various publications. The chronological 
order of their appearance in those publications and the pages 
in this work in which the titles of these publications are given 
are as follows: 1943 (p. 373), 1946 (p. 359), 1956 (p. 112), 
1959 (Pp. 395), 1960 (p. 291), 1960 (p. 337), 1964 (p. 559), 
1965 (p. 147), 1965 (p. 337), 1967 (p. 8), 1967 (p. 476), 
1967 (p. 624), 1969 (p. 593). 

The text of this work as completed in 1964 contained 
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chapters under the heading “Repercussions of the Kalam in 
Jewish Philosophy.” These chapters will be published sepa- 
rately as a supplementary monograph to this volume. 

For counsel and assistance in Arabic textual problems I am 
deeply indebted to Professor Moshe Perlmann of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, formerly at Harvard, and 
to Professor Muhsin Sayyid Mahdi and Dr. Wilson Basta 
Bishai, both of Harvard. Unbounded thanks are due to Eleanor 
Dobson Kewer, formerly Chief Editor of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, who with watchful and searching care steered 
through the press the succession of corrected galley proofs. 
But for her unremitting help, the publication of this book, 
which for various reasons has been delayed, would have been 
further delayed. 

H. A. W. 


April 1974 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE KALAM 


CHAPTER | 
THE KALAM 


I. Toe Term Karam 


THE TERM kalam, which literally means “speech” or “word,” 
is used in Arabic translations of the works of Greek philoso- 
phers as a rendering of the term Jogos in its various senses of 
“word,” “reason,” and “argument.” ! The term kalam is also 
used in those Arabic translations from the Greek in the sense 
of any special branch of learning, and the plural participle, 
mutakallimun (singular: mutakallim), is used as a designation 
of the masters or exponents of any special branch of learning. 
Thus the Greek expression “discussions about nature” (aepi 
pioews hdyor)* is translated by “the physical kalam’” (al-kalam 

al-tabi7).* The Greek terms for “physicists” (dvorxol;* duovo- 
éyou®) are sometimes translated by “masters of the physical 
kalam” (ashab al-kalam al-tabi‘i) * or by “the mutakallimin in 
physics” (al-mutakallinnin fi al-tabi'iyyat)." Similarly, the 
Greek term for “theologians” (eoddyor) ® is translated by 
“masters of the divine kalam” (ashab al-kalim al-ilabi) ® or by 
“the mutakallimin in divinity” (al-mutakallimin fi al-ilabiy- 
yat).’° In this sense the terms kalamz and mutakallinriin came to 
be used, probably under the influence of these Arabic transla- 
tions from the Greek, also by original Arabic writers. Thus 
Yahya Ibn ‘Adi speaks of the “Christian mutakallimin”, 


* Averroes, In Metaphysica, Arabic: Tafsir ma ba'd at-tabi'at, ed. M. 
Bouyges, Index D, a, p. (264). 

* Metaph. I, 8, 990, 7. 

* Averroes, In Metapbysica, 1, Text. 20, p. 104, 1. 16. 

* Metaph. XII, 10, 1075b, 27. 

"Ibid. 1, 8, 989b, 30-31. 

* Averroes, In Metaphysica, X11, Text. 57, p- 1728, |. a1. 

"[bid. 1, Text. 19, p. ror, 1. 11. 

* Metaph. XII, 10, 1075b, 26; 6, 1071b, 2; 

* Averroes, In Metaphysica, XU, Text. 57, p- 1728, Il. ro-11. 

* Lbid., Text. 30, p. 1563, l. 9. 

"Périer, Petits Traités Apologétiques de Yahya ben ‘Adi, P. 39, I. 4. 
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Shahrastani speaks of “the kalam of Empedocles,” *? “the kalam 
of Aristotle,” ** and the Ralam of the Christians on the union of 
the Word with the body in the incarnation; * Judah Halevi * 
speaks of people belonging to “the same school of muta- 
Rallimtin . . . such as the school of Pythagoras, the school 
of Empedocles, the school of Aristotle, the school of Plato 
or of other individual philosophers, the Stoics,!® and the Peri- 
patetics, the latter belonging to the school of Aristotle”; 
Averroes speaks of “the mutakallimin of the people of our 
religion and the people of the religion of the Christians” 7® 
or “the mutakallimuin of the people of the three religions 
which exist today”;!® Maimonides speaks of “the first Muta- 
kallimin from among the Christianized Greeks and from 
among the Muslims”;?° Ibn Haldiin speaks of “the kalam of 
philosophers in physics and metaphysics.” *! In addition to 
all this, the term kalam, without any qualification, was applied 
to a particular system of thought which arose in Islam prior 
to the rise of philosophy, and its exponents, called simply 
mutakallimtin, were contrasted with those who, beginning 
with al-Kindi (d. ca. 873), were called simply philosophers. 

How this system of thought described simply as Kalam 
came into being and what it was may be pieced together 

from passages dealing with its history to be found in three 
works written in Arabic, two by Muslims, Shahrastani (1086- 
1153) and Ibn Haldan (1332~1406), and one by a Jew, Mai- 
monides (1135-1204). 


* Milal, p. 262, 1. 1. 

* [bid., p. 286, 1. 7. 

* [bid., p. 172, 1. 4. 

* Cuzart V, 14, p. 328, ll. 23-26; p. 329, Il. 13-16. 

*® ashab al-mizallah: ba‘le ha-sel. 

“Arabic reading in printed text al-mitan, probably a corruption of 
al-mashsh@un, Hebrew: ha-holekim. Cf. Goldziher in ZDMG, 41:705 
(1887). 

** Averroes, In XII Metaph., Comm. 18, Arabic, p- 1489, Il. 4-5; Latin, 

. 304 F. 
E * Ibid., Arabic, p. 1503, ll. 11-12; Latin, p. 305 F. 

” Moreb I, 71, p. 123, ll. 10-11. 

* Mukaddimab ill, p. 41, 1. 8. 
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II. Te Karam Accorpinc To SHAHRASTANI 
AND [Bn HALDUN 


The development of Islam, during the period covered in 
this study, falls into two stages: first, the emergence of a uni- 
fied system of belief out of the various teachings scattered 
in the Koran; second, the rise of heresies. 

The first stage was dominated by those called al-salaf,’ 
literally, “the predecessors,” a term applied to the “compan- 
ions of Muhammad” (al-sababah) and to those who came after 
the companions, called “the followers” (al-tabi‘din).2 What 
these salaf agreed upon is taken to constitute that which may 
be called the good old-time religion of Islam. We shall refer 
to the salaf either as early Muslims or as the followers of early 
Islam or simply as orthodox Islam or the orthodox Muslims, 
all as is required by the context. 

The religion formed out of the teachings of the Koran 
consists, according to Ibn Haldin, of two kinds of duties, 
“duties of the body” (al-takalif al-badaniyyah) and “duties 
of the heart” (al-takalif al-kalbiyyah).2 The former kind 
consists of “the divine laws that govern the actions of all 
duty-bound Muslims,” and this is Fikh * —— a term which from 
its original meaning of “understanding, knowledge,” at first 
came to be used in the limited sense of ijtibad, that is, the 
decision of legal points by one’s own judgment in the absence 
of any precedent bearing on the case in question, but later 
acquired the comprehensive sense of Muslim jurisprudence 
based on four sources: (1) the Koran; (2) tradition (sunnah); 


* Mukaddimiah Ill, p. 37, 1. 2. 

*Ibid., p. 36, 1. 19. 

“Ibid. ll, p. 386, |. 14. The same distinction is described as “actions” 
(a'mal) of “the hearts” (al-kuliib) and of “the limbs” (al-jawarib) by 
Muhasibi in Al-Ri'dyab li-Hukuk Allab, p. 43, 1. 15, and by Ghazali in 
Kitab Sharh ‘Aj@ib al-Kalb of Ibya’, Il, p- 40, l. 9, and as fara’id, “duties,” 
of “the heart” and of “the limbs” by Bahya in Al-Hidayah ‘ila Far@vid 
al-Kulub, Introduction, p. 5, Il. 14-15. See also references in Goldziher, 
Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Batinijja-Sekte, Pp. 109. 

* Ibid., 1. 13. 
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(3) analogy (kiyds); (4) consensus (ijma‘).5 The latter kind 
of duties concerns “faith” (ian), which is defined as “an 
affirmation by the heart in agreement with what is spoken by 
the tongue” ® and is said to consist of six articles, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, were drawn up by Muhammad himself. 
These articles are as follows: “the belief in (1) God, (2) 
His angels, (3) His Scriptures, (4) His apostles, (5) the Last 
Day, and (6) the belief in predestination (al-kadar), be it good 
or bad.” * Thus Kalam means theology in contradistinction 
to Fikh, which means jurisprudence. It is the discussion of 
these articles of faith (al-‘akd‘id al-imaniyyab) that, accord- 
ing to Ibn Haldin, constitutes “the science of the Kalam.” 8 

When exactly the term Kalam came to be used in that 
technical sense is, as far as I know, nowhere explicitly stated. 
From statements by Shahrastini we gather that there was a 
Kalam prior to the founding of Mu'tazilism by Wasil b. ‘Ata’ 
(d. 748)° and that “the splendor of the science of the Kalam 
began” during the reign of Hariin al-Rashid (786-809) .1° The 
existence of a pre-Mu'tazilite Kalam may perhaps also be 
inferred from the use of the term mutakallimin by Ibn Sa‘d 
(d. 845) as a designation of those who discussed the problem 
of the status of sinners in Islam raised by the pre-Mu'tazilite 
sect of the Murjrites “ and from the use of the term yatakallam 
by [bn Kutaybah (828-889) in connection with the discussion 
of the problem of free will by the pre-Mu'tazilite Ghaylan.”” 

*Cf. Goldziher in El, s. v. FIKH (Vol. If, pp. 109 f.). 

* Mukaddimab Ill, p. 33, ll. 15-16; cf. p. 35, ll. 6-9. 

"Ibid. p. 35, I. g-it. 

“Ibid. Il, p. 386, 1. 17; cf. TI, p. 35, I. 11-12. “he implication of these 
statements is that this particular discipline is called “Kalam” because it 
deals with “faith,” which, by definition, is a matter of “speech.” Cf. below 
at n. 155. This explanation of the meaning of the term Kalam is not men- 
tioned by Taftazani (p. 10, 1. 3-p. 11, 1. 8) among his various explanations, 
eight in number, of the meaning of the term. 

°Cf. below, pp. 19-20. 

* Milal, p. 19, Il. 12-13. 

"Cf. Goldziher, Vorlesungen iiber den Islam (1910), p- too (English, p. 
105). 


“Cf. Kitab al-ma‘arif (ed. F. Wustenfeld, 1850), p. 244, 1. 6, quoted in 
Haarbricker’s translation of Shahrastani, II, Pp. 389. 
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Similarly, Ibn Haldiin refers to Mutakallimin who flourished 
prior to the rise of Mu‘tazilism.™ 

From Ibn Haldiin, moreover, we learn not only of the ex- 
istence of pre-Mu'tazilite Mutakallimin but also of how the 
Kalam of those Mutakallimiin originated and what it was. 
Thus in a passage dealing with religious conditions in Islam 
prior to the rise of Mu'tazilism, he says that the early Mus- 
lims, in trying to explain the articles of faith, at first quoted 
verses from the Koran and reports from the Sunnah. Later, 
when differences of opinion occurred concerning details 
(tafasil) of these articles of faith, “argumentation formed by 
the intellect (al-‘akl) began to be used in addition to the 
evidence derived from tradition, and in this way the science 
of Kalam originated.” * Now the differences of opinion con- 
cerning details of the articles of faith, which, according to 
Ibn Haldin, led to the science of Kalam, quite evidently refer 
to such pre-Muttazilite problems as the state of sinners and 
freedom of the will mentioned above and the problem of Ko- 
ranic anthropomorphisms to be mentioned later in the course 


_ of our discussion. As to what he means by “argumentation 


formed by the intellect in addition to proof-texts derived from 
tradition” which led to the Kalam and hence was used in the 
Kalam, it may be gathered from a distinction he draws else- 
where between “philosophical sciences” and “traditional sci- 
ences,” 1° under the latter of which he includes both Fikh and 
Kalam, describing Fikh as “the root of all the traditional 
sciences.” 7° In the philosophical sciences, he says, “the subject- 
matter of each of these sciences, the problems which they 
deal with, and the methods of demonstration which they use 
in solving those problems” all originate in man by reason of his 
being ‘“‘a thinking human being.” "” As for the traditional sci- 


“Cf. below, pp. 25-28. 

“ Mukaddimah Il, p. 36, i. 10-15. 

** Mukaddimab Il, p. 38s, ll. 1-4. 

* [bid., p. 385, 1. 16 — p. 386, 1. 13, and p. 386, Il. 14-17. 
" Tbid., p. 385, ll. 5-9. 
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ences, he says, “there is no place for the intellect (al-‘akl) 
in them, save that the intellect may be used in connection 
with them to relate the branches (al-furi') of their problems 
with the roots (al-usal),” ® that is, “the general tradition” 
(al-nakl al-kulli); *® but the results of this limited use of the 
intellect are subsequently described by him as ‘intellectual 
proofs” (al-adillab al-‘akliyyab) used in Kalam with regard 
to matters of faith.2° 

The full implication of this contrast between the two sci- 
ences, as may be gathered from his statements about the tra- 
ditional sciences immediately following the statement just 
quoted and from his statements in his later discussion of one 
of the philosophical sciences, logic,?" may be restated as fol- 
lows. Both these sciences try to derive something unknown 
from something known, or, to use Kalam terms, something 
absent (al-gha@ib) from something present (al-shabid) 22 The 
unknown in the philosophical sciences is called matlab,? 
“that which is sought,” and the known is called mukaddimah,2! 
“premise”; in the traditional sciences, as we have seen, the 
unknown is called far‘, “branch,” and the known is called 
asl, “root” or “general tradition.” > Now the “premise” in 
the philosophical sciences is said by Ibn Haldan to be a uni- 
versal which the human mind forms by means of abstraction 
from perceptible objects; *° the “root” or “general tradition” 
in the traditional sciences is said by him to be “teachings 
(sbar‘tyyat) of the Koran and the Sunnah which have been 
enjoined on us by God and His Apostle.” ?” As a description 


8 Thid., ll. 11-12. * Ibid. TH, p. 108, 1. 8-p. 112, 1. 3. 
* Tbid., 1. 13. ” Mi'yar al-‘llm, p. 94, 1. 10. 
* [bid., p. 386, |. 17. * Mukaddimab Ml, p. 110, 1. 19. 


** [bid., 1. 11. Thus also is the expression “intellectual premises” (sukad- 
dimat ‘akliyyab) used by Ibn Haldin as a description of the theories of the 
atom and the vacuum which were used by Bakillani as the basis of certain 
arguments (Mukaddimah Ill, p. 40, . 7-9). 

* Cf above at n. 19 and Isharat, p- 65, 1.2. 

* Mukaddimah Ill, p. 108, 1. g-p. 109, 1. 18. 

* Ibid. M1, p. 385, ll. 15-17. The term shar‘iyyat here, I take it, is not used 
by Ibn Haldin in the narrow sense of “laws,” for under the “traditional 
sciences,” of which the shar'iyyat are said by him to be the “root,” he in- 
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of the method of reasoning by which the unknown is de- 
rived from the known in both the philosophical and traditional 
sciences, Ibn Haldtin uses the same Arabic term, kiyas.** But 
from other sources we know that the term kiyds has a dif- 
ferent origin and a different meaning in each of these two 
sciences. In the traditional sciences, the term &iydas as a method 
of reasoning from data furnished by the Koran and the Sun- 
nah appeared first in connection with legal problems in the 
Fikh, where it means “analogy,” and the term in that sense, 
it has been shown, is a translation of the Hebrew bhekkesh, 
which is used in that sense in Talmudic law.” In the philo- 
sophical sciences, Riyas is used as a translation of the Greek 
term syllogismos,*° and it is used in that sense by Ibn Haldtn 
in his discussion of the “science of Logic,” *! which he de- 
scribes as “the first” of the philosophical sciences.*” 
Accordingly, when Ibn Haldun says that with the rise of 
differences of opinion in matters of faith there appeared the 
use of “argumentation formed by the intellect,” he means 
that the participants in the discussions of those differences 
of opinion in matters of faith borrowed from the Fikh the 
method of kiydas, “analogy,” where it was used in connection 
with problems of law, and applied it to problems of faith. And 
when he further says that “in this way the science of Kalam 
originated,” he means thereby that the name Kalam was given 
to the application of the method of analogy to problems of 
faith in order to distinguish it from its use in the Fikh in 
connection with problems of law; for Kalam means “speech,” 
and faith by definition, as we have seen, is “an affirmation by 
the heart in agreement with what is spoken by the tongue,” ** 


cludes not only Fikh but also Kalam. Cf. similar broad use of shar'iyyah in 
Taftazani, pp. 7-8. 

* [bid. XI, p. 385, 1. 14; III, p. 110, 1. 7. 

* Margoliouth, “Omar’s Instructions to the Kadi,” JRAS (igio), Pp. 320; 
Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 99. 

* Cf. Arabic translation of ovAdoyouds in Anal. Pri. I, 2, 24b, 18, and 
passint. 

* Mukaddimab Ill, p. 108, 1. 8; p. 110, ll. 7 ff. 

* lbid., p. 87, Il. 4-5. “Cf. above, p. 4. 
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whereas Fikh by contrast, refers to “action,” for it consists 
of “the divine laws that govern the action of all duty-bound 
Muslims.” ** But it will be noticed that Ibn Haldiin does not 
say who among the participants in the discussion of those 
newly arisen problems of faith used this new method of argu- 
mentation. The inference to be drawn from his silence on 
this point is that the new method of argumentation was used 
not only by those whom he describes as having introduced 
innovations (dida‘), but also by those who followed the 
teachings of the early Muslims (al-salaf). What he means 
here by “innovations” will be discussed later.3* 

The sects which arose in Islam are many,* and still more 
are the differences of opinion concerning the articles of faith. 
But for the purpose of our present study, we shall deal only 
with certain differences of opinion relating to two articles 
of faith, the first and the sixth, namely, the belief in God, 
which means a belief in the right conception of God, and 
the belief in predestination, which means the belief in the 
power of God over human acts. Concerning both these two 
articles of faith, there arose differences of opinion in Islam 
even before the rise of Mu'tazilism, which differences of opin- 
10n gave rise to discussions termed Kalam. 

The pre-Muttazilite differences of opinion concerning the 
right conception of God were, according to Ibn Haldin, about 
anthropomorphism. These differences of opinion arose, ac- 
cording to him, out of conflicting descriptions of God found 
in the Koran. On the one hand, “in many verses of the Koran, 
God is described as being devoid of any likeness to human 
beings (tanzib).” ** But, on the other hand, “there are a few 
other verses in the Koran suggesting a likeness of God to 
human beings (tashbib).” ** These conflicting verses gave 
rise, according to Ibn Haldin, to three views. 

First, there were “the early Muslims,” who, he says, gave 
preference to those verses indicating God’s freedom from any 


°° Mukaddimab Ill, p. 36, ll. 16-17. 
* Ibid. 1. 20-p. 37, lL. 1. 


“Cf. above, p. 3. 
“* Cf. below, pp. ro-1r. 
© Fark, p. 12, ll. 2-4. 
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likeness to human beings.” ** The reason given by him for 
that preference is that the anti-anthropomorphic verses are 
“many” (kathirab),®° whereas the anthropomorphic verses 
are “few” (kalilab),*° and also that the anti-anthropomorphic 
verses are “clear in meaning, requiring no interpretation . . . 
being as they all are negative in their form of expression.” ** 
This explanation, it must be said, only partly conforms to 
what we actually find in the Koran. The Koran, indeed, con- 
tains anti-anthropomorphic verses which are couched in nega- 
tive form, namely, the verses ““Nought is there like Him” 
(42:9); “And there is none like unto Him” (112:4), and these 
verses, indeed, are more explicit in their denial of anthro- 
pomorphism than the verses which describe God by terms in 
which there is only an implication of anthropomorphism. 
But certainly these explicit anti-anthropomorphic verses are 
not more numerous than those which imply anthropomor- 
phism. In justification of his explanation it may be suggested 
that by verses implying anthropomorphism, Ibn Haldtin meant 
only those verses which imply, as he happens to mention 
later, such crude anthropomorphism as “hands and feet and 
a face,” *? and by explicit anti-anthropomorphic verses 
couched in negative language, he meant not only the two 
verses quoted above but also the verses condemning idolatry 
and the worship of other gods, which by implication means 
the negation of anthropomorphism. By such a use of terms, 
Ibn Haldtin could have gotten the impression that the explicit 
anti-anthropomorphic verses expressed negatively are more 
numerous than the verses which only imply anthropomor- 
phism, though statistically perhaps his statement may not be 
correct even in that sense. As for the anthropomorphic verses, 
these early Muslims maintained that nothing is to be done 
about them, for, says Ibn Haldiin, “though they were aware 


* [bid., p. 37, ll. 1-2. 

* Lbid., p. 36, 1. 17; cf. p. 37, 1. 2. 
* [bid., p. 36, 1. 20. 

“ Ibid., ll. 17-18; cf. p. 37, 1. 2. 

“ Ibid., p. 37, 1. 9. 
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of the absurdity of likening God to human beings, they de- 
clared those anthropomorphic verses to be the word of God, 
and therefore they believed in them and did not try to in- 
vestigate or interpret their meaning.” 4 

Second and third, besides those who held the preceding 
view, reports Ibn Haldiin, there were a few “innovators” 
(mubtadi‘ah).** Of these there were two main groups. One 
group professed outright anthropomorphism.** Another group 
tried to harmonize the anthropomorphic verses with the 
anti-anthropomorphic verses by interpreting the former.‘ 
Some, dealing with verses which ascribe to God parts of the 
human body, such as “hands and feet and a face,” #7 interpreted 
them to mean that God has “a body unlike bodies”; ** others, 
dealing with verses which describe God by terms which only 
imply His possession of a human body, such as “direction, 
sitting, descending, voice, sound,” 4° interpreted them to mean 
“a voice unlike voices,” “a direction unlike directions,” ‘“de- 
scending unlike descending.” ©° Ibn Haldan rejects this meth- 
od of harmonization, arguing that any formula like “a body 
unlike bodies” is an infringement upon the Law of Contradic- 
tion, for any such formula is tantamount to saying that God 
is both like other things and not like other things.*! 

The term “innovators,” by which Ibn Haldin describes 
both the extreme anthropomorphists and those who used the 
formula “a body unlike bodies,” would at first sight seem to 
have been used here in the sense of “heretics,” for the term 
bid‘ah, “innovation,” is used by him later in connection with 
the Mu'tazilites in the special sense of “heresy.” °? However, 
in view of the fact that interpretation by the formula “a body 


** Ibid., Ml. 2-4. : 

“ Ibid., 1. 7. The account here of the appearance of new views regarding 
the anthropomorphic verses in the Koran refers, I take it, to what happened 
among the Sunnites prior to the rise of Mu'tazilism, In Shahrastani, there 
is nothing to correspond to this account. 

* Tbid., ll. 8-10. 

 Tbid., Nl. 13-14. 

“" [bid., ll. 8-9. 

*° [bid., ll. 14-15. 


* Tbid., p. 38, ll. 1-2. 

© Tbid., ll. 3-4. 

” Ibid., ll. 15-16, 

“Ibid., p. 44, 1. 33 p. 47, 1. 17. 
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unlike bodies” was later adopted by Hanbalites ** and that it 
is also quoted in the name of Ash‘ari,** it is quite clear that 
Ibn Haldin uses here the term “innovators” simply in the 
sense that they introduced something new. From this ac- 
count of his, it is quite clear that, according to his knowledge, 
the formula “a body unlike bodies” had been used by certain 
Sunnites in their opposition to downright anthropomorphism 
prior to its use by the Shi'ite Hisham b. al-Hakam,°* who was 
a downright anthropomorphist.™ . 
This conception of God as a body unlike other bodies, 
which Ibn Haldin reports in the name of some pre-Mu'tazilite 
orthodox Muslims, is not new in the history of religion. In 
Christianity it was boldly asserted by Tertullian,®* and it Js 
based, as I have explained elsewhere, upon the fact that in 
the Scriptures, both in the Old and in the New Testament, 
God is never described by a term meaning “incorporeal”; 
He is only described there, and directly so only in the Old 
Testament, as being unlike any of His created beings, from 
which Philo, and after him other scriptural philosophers, de- 
rived their belief in the incorporeality of God.* So also in 
the Koran, it may be added, God is not described by a term 
meaning “incorporeal”; He is only described as being unlike 
any of His created beings, and this is the prime meaning of 
tanzib, namely, the elevation of God above any likeness to 


“Cf. below, p. 77 at n. 17. 

* Cf. below at nn. 69, 98, 154. ; 

So also Shahrastani (Nibdyat, p. 313, 1. 15) describes Ash‘ari as one 
who “innovated” (abdda') a certain belief with regard to the Koran in de- 
parture from the common belief of the Early Muslims and the Hanbalites, 
without any suggestion that his innovation was heresy, Probably also in its 
application to the extreme anthropomorphizers the term “innovators” was 
not used here by Ibn Haldin in the sense of heretics, seeing that a group 
of extreme anthropomorphizers who appeared after the Mihnah are included 
by Shahrastani among those who “adhered to the plain meanings of the 
Book and the Sunnah” (Milal, p. 19, 1. 20 - p. 20, 1. 1). Cf. below at nn. 130 
and 138-141. 

* Makalat, p. 33, ll. 10-11; p. 208, 1. 1. 

* Ibid. p. 31, ll. 12 ff. 

*° Adv, Prax. 7 (PL 2, 162 C). 

” Cf. Philo, Il, pp. 94-100, 151-152; Religious Philosophy, pp. 84-85. 
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created beings. But a Tertullian origin for this view in Islam 
is hardly possible, for all the Christian influences upon the 
Kalam come from Greek Christianity, not from Latin Chris- 
tianity; and Tertullian’s view was not current in Greek 
Christianity.° This method of interpreting anthropomorph- 
isms must have arisen, therefore, within Islam itself. How it 
could have arisen within Islam itself, I shall now try to explain. 

The Arabic term for “anthropomorphization,” tashbib, 
literally means “likening,” that is, likening God to human 
beings. So also the Arabic phrase ayat al-tashbib,®* which re- 
fers to anthropomorphic verses in the Koran, literally means, 
“the verses of likening,” that is, the Koranic verses in which 
God is described in the likeness of human beings. It is such 
verses that, according to Ibn Haldin, certain pre-Mu'tazilite 
orthodox interpreted by the formula “a body unlike bodies.” 
Now “likeness” between things in general, and not necessarily 
“likeness” between God and human beings, is the basis of 
the legal reasoning by “analogy” as used in the Fikh from 
earliest times. Thus in a letter of instruction to judges, which 
is quoted by Ibn Haldiin, Caliph ‘Umar is reported to have 
said: “Study similitudes (amthal) and likenesses (ashbab) and 
judge things by analogy (kis) with things similar (naza‘ir) 
to them.” * Let us then study the manner in which the con- 
cept of “likeness” is used in the Fikh and see whether it will 
throw any light upon the origin of the formula “a body un- 

® Origen’s argument against “some” who said that God “is of a corporeal 
nature rarified and ethereal” (In Joan. XIII, 21, PG 14, 432 C) does not refer 
to a view like Tertullian’s, according to which God is a body sui generis 
(Adv, Prax. 7 [PL 2, 162 C]), for the body sui generis which Tertullian 
ascribes to God is a body unlike even any known body which Origen de- 
scribes as “rarified and ethereal.” What Origen refers to is rather a view 
like that of Theophrastus, the successor of Aristotle, who identifies God 
with “the heaven” or with “the stars and the constellations of the heaven” 
(Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 1, 13, 35), all of which are what Origen describes 
as “of a corporeal nature rarified and ethereal.” So also Athenagoras refers 
to “Aristotle and his followers” as saying that God’s body is “the ethereal 
space and the planetary stars and the sphere of the fixed stars” (Supplicatio 
6). 


 Tabafut al-Falasifah XX, 20, p. 355, }. 21. 
° Mukaddimab I, p. 398, il. 6-7. 
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like bodies” used in the interpretation of the “likeness” im- 
plied in the Koranic anthropomorphic verses. 

Now when we study the actual cases of analogy as used 
in the Fikh, we find that the likenesses upon which the analo- 
gies are based are certain special likenesses with regard to 
certain special aspects to be observed in things which on the 
whole are unlike. A good example of such a use of analogy 


in the Fikh is to be found in Ibn Haldiin’s own citation of a 


case in which the method of analogy is used in the Fikh. In 
the Koran (2:216; 5:92, 93), there is a prohibition of the 
drinking of bamr, which means “grape wine.” In the Fikh, 
however, this prohibition is extended to include nabidh, that 
is, “date wine,” and this is done by the argument that, though 
bamr and nabidh are unlike each other, there is an analogy 
(kiyas) between them insofar as they are alike with refer- 
ence to the fact that both cause intoxication. Another good 
example is to be found in Shafii’s attempt to draw an analogy 
between two such unlike things as a dog and carrion with 
regard to the nonliability of the payment of damages if, in 
the case of a dog, one killed him and, in the case of carrion, 
one burned it, and this analogy is drawn on the ground that 
there is a likeness between a dog and carrion insofar as the 
keeping of a dog is prohibited except for certain necessary 
purposes and similarly the eating of carrion is prohibited ex- 
cept under certain circumstances of necessity. Analogy in 
the Fikh thus does not mean simply likeness; it means some 
special aspect or aspects of likeness between things which in 
all other aspects are unlike. 

Let us now imagine that that group of early orthodox Mus- 
lims who, as we have seen, even before the rise of Mu‘tazilism 
were opposed to tashbih, that is, to taking the anthropomor- 
phic verses in the Koran literally, were at the same time 
also opposed to those who maintained that one must not 

“ Ibid. Ill, p. 288, ll. 12-16; see Rosenthal’s translation and note, III, pp. 
331-332. 


* Quoted in Margoliouth, The Early Development of Mobammedanism, 
P- 973 see also list of examples of kiyds in Schacht, Origins, pp. 106-111. 
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look for an explanation of those verses. To them these verses 
had to be explained somehow. They were thus trying to find 
an explanation for these verses. The explanation that naturally 
suggested itself to them was that the likeness which is implied 
in the anthropomorphic verses in the Koran is not to be taken 
to mean a complete likeness in every respect but that the 
likeness which is explicitly prohibited in the Koran is to be 
taken to mean a complete likeness in every respect. Trained, 
however, as they were in the method used by the early 
Muslims with regard to the explanation of the articles of 
faith, they were looking for traditional evidence in support 
of their explanation that the likeness implied in the anthro- 
pomorphic Koranic verses is not to be taken to mean a 
complete likeness in every respect. And as they were looking 
for such supporting evidence, they suddenly reminded them- 
selves of the likeness in the method of analogy of the Fikh, 
which they knew was not a likeness in every respect but a 
likeness only in some respects. Aha, they exclaimed, why not 
apply this conception of likeness to the likeness in the an- 
thropomorphic verses in the Koran? They tried and found 
that it worked. The likeness between God and human beings 
which is allowed in the anthropomorphic verses in the Koran, 
they reasoned, does not mean a likeness between them in 
every respect; it means a likeness between them in only some 
respects. Similarly, the likeness between God and human be- 
ings which is prohibited in the anti-anthropomorphic verses 
in the Koran refers only to a likeness between them in every 
respect; it does not refer to a likeness between them in only 
some respects. It is this kind of reasoning that is implied in 
Maimonides’ statement that those Mutakalliman who explain 
anthropomorphisms by the formula “a body unlike bodies” 
challenge their opponents to prove that the likeness between 
God and His creatures that is prohibited means any likeness 
whatsoever “in anything” * and argue in effect that a like- 
ness between God and any of His created beings is not to be 
* Moreh I, 76 (2), p. 160, ll. 15-16. 
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prohibited if the created being “is not like Him in all re- 
spects.” ** With this qualification of the Koranic prohibition 
of likening God to other beings, some pre-Mu'tazilite ortho- 
dox Muslims argued that the attribution to God in some 
Koranic verses of such terms as hands and feet and a face 
or as sitting and descending and a voice does not mean that 
these terms in their attribution to God are in all respects like 
the same terms when attributed to men; their attribution to 
God is meant to be taken only according to what in the Fikh 
is called analogy, that is to say, in their attribution to God 
these terms are only in some respect like the same terms when 
attributed to men; in all other respects there 1s no likeness 
between them. It is to be noted, however, that they do not 
try to explain in what respect they are unlike. They are quite 
satisfied with the simple assertion that the likeness implied 
is not a likeness in every respect. 

Thus the pre-Mu'tazilite Kalam method of explaining an- 
thropomorphisms by the formula “a body unlike bodies” is 
the method of analogy used in the Fikh, and one may reason- 
ably assume that it was borrowed from the Fikh. 

Corroborative evidence that this method of explaining an- 
thropomorphisms is the method of analogy used in the Fikh 
may be found in a passage in Ibn Hazm’s Fisal. 

The passage comes as a sequel to Ibn Hazm’s discussion of 
the use of analogy (kiyas) in the Fikh. As a Zahirite, Ibn 
Hazm is opposed to the use of the analogical method of reason- 


_ ing in Muslim jurisprudence, and so, after having said all he 


had to say against the use of analogy in the Fikh, he proceeds 
to argue against its use in the Kalam.% Setting up certain 


* Ibid., 1. 19. The logical basis for this kind of reasoning is supplied 
by Juwayni who, in answer to the question whether “of two unlike things 
one of them may have something in common with the other,” says that 
“it is not impossible for a thing to share in common with that which is 
unlike it in some general characteristics” (Irshad, p. 21, Il. 10-11 and 21- 
22[44]). Cf. the following statement of Aristotle: “Things are like if, not 
being absolutely the same, nor without difference in their concrete substance, 
they are the same in form” (Metapb. X, 3, 1054b, 3-5). 

“Cf. Goldziher, Die Zabiriten, pp. 156 ff. 
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Ash‘arites as the target of his attack, he first restates and char- 
acterizes their view and then criticizes it. 

In his restatement he says that “the Ash‘arites proclaim that 
they reject any likeness between God and created beings 
(al-tashbib) but then they themselves sink deeply into this sin, 
for they say: Inasmuch as none among human beings can be 
performing actions unless he is living and knowing and power- 
ful, it must necessarily follow that the Creator, who is the 
author of all things, is living and knowing and powerful.” & 

This restatement of the view of the Ash‘arites reflects some 
such passages as the following: (1) a passage like that in 
which Ash‘ari himself, after declaring that “the Creator is 
unlike creatures,” tries to show that He cannot be like them 
even “in some one respect,” ® the implication thus being that 
He is unlike them in every respect; (2) a passage like that 
in which Ash‘ari is reported as saying that “God has a knowl- 
edge which is not like other knowledges, and a power which 
is not like other powers, and a hearing which is not like 
other hearings, and a sight which is not like other sights.” ® 

In his criticism of this view of the Ash‘arites, Ibn Hazm 
says: “This is the wording (or tenor) of their analogy 
(kiyas) — both elevating God above all creatures and liken- 
ing Him to them. But those who make use of reasoning by 
analogy allow its use only when it is drawn between things 
which are alike. As for drawing an analogy between things 
which are different in every respect and are not alike in any- 
thing, this would Not, according to the opinion of anyone, be 
admissible.” 7° 

In this criticism, Ibn Hazm alludes to the two passages 
which we have quoted as being reflected in his restatement 
of the Ash‘arite view. Alluding first to the second passage, 


* Fisal Il, p. 158, Il. ro-13. 

“ Luma‘ 7, 

* Tabyin, p. 149, ll. 11-12 (171, 1). 

” Fisal Il, p. 158, Il. 13-17. Cf. Ibn Haldin’s criticism of this formula 
above, p. 10. 
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namely, that “God has a knowledge which is not like other 
knowledges, etc.,” he describes it as “their analogy.” By 
this, I take it, he means that this statement of the Ash‘arites 
is based upon the analogy of the Fikh, where it is applied 
to things which, though unlike in some respects, are alike 
in others. Then, alluding to the first passage, namely, that 
God is not like His creatures even “in some one respect,” he 
tries to show that in the Fikh, analogy is never applied to 
“things which are different in every respect and are not alike 
in anything.” 

From all this it may be gathered that the interpretation 
of the Koranic anthropomorphic verses by the formula “a 
body unlike bodies” is linked with the method of analogy as 
used in the Fikh. What, therefore, those orthodox “inno- 
vators” of Ibn Haldin did was to take the method of analogy, 
already in use by their contemporaries in connection with 
problems in the Fikh, and apply it to the problem of the 
anthropomorphic verses in the Koran. 

So much for the pre-Muttazilite difference of opinion with 
regard to the right conception of God, especially the problem 
of anthropomorphism. 

The other difference of opinion which, according to both 
Shahrastani and: Ibn Haldin, appeared before Mu'tazilism, 
concerned the belief in the power of God. This difference of 
opinion also arose, as we shall see, out of conflicting state- 
ments in the Koran on the power of God. On the one hand, 
there are verses which state that certain facts about man’s life 
and certain actions of man are predetermined by God; but, 
on the other hand, there are verses which state that man en- 
joys a certain freedom of action.” The original view in Islam, 
according to Shahrastani, was to follow those verses which 
state that the power determining human action belongs to 
God, for we are told by him that it was only “in the latter 
days of the Companions” that “there arose the heresy of 
Ma’bad al-Juhani [d. ca. 699] and Ghaylan al-Dimashki and 


"Cf. below, Pp. 601-602 
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Junas al-Aswari with regard to the doctrine of the kadar,” 
and because they transferred the kadar from God to man, 
maintaining that man himself, and not God, determines man’s 
own action, they came to be known as the Kadarites (al- 
kadarty yah)." We shall henceforth refer to these two groups 
as Predestinarians and Libertarians. What made those early 
Muslims choose the predestinarian verses in preference to the 
libertarian verses and what caused the rise of the libertarian 
heresy and how both the Predestinarians and the Libertarians 
tried to explain the Koranic verses opposed to those chosen 
by them will be discussed later.”4 

Thus prior to the rise of Mu‘tazilism there appeared in what 
was called Kalam differences of opinion with regard to two 
articles of faith, namely, the first, dealing with the right con- 
ception of God, and the sixth, dealing with the power of God. 

Then, during the first part of the eighth century, there 
appeared the Mu'tazilite sect, the founder of which was Wasil 
b. ‘Ata’, who died in 748/o. 

Mu'tazilism, as well as its founder, is charged with many 
heresies,” but, with the exception of two, none has reference 
to any of the original six articles of faith. Of the two excep- 
tions, one was the heresy with regard to the belief in the power 
of God, which the Mu'tazilites inherited from the Libertarians. 
We have already briefly explained the nature of this heresy. 
The other was a heresy with regard to the belief in the 
right conception of God. The nature of this heresy may be 
briefly explained as follows: It happens that early in its his- 
tory, for reasons to be explained later,”* there appeared in 
Islam the belief that, corresponding to the terms “living” and 
“knowing” or “living” and “powerful” or “knowing” and 
“powerful,” there existed in God life and knowledge or life 
and power or knowledge and power as real, eternal things 

™ Milal, p. 17, Ul. 12-13. Cf. Mukaddimab TH, p. 48, ll. 17-18. 

™ Cf. below, pp. 619-620. ™ Cf. below, pp. 608-611. 

© Fark, p. 93, 1. 12-p. 94, 1. 14; Pp. 96, 1. 17-p. 100, 1. 3; Milal. p. 30, 1. 6-p. 


34, 1. 8. 
° Cf. below, pp. 112 ff. 
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described as ma‘ani, “things,” and sifat,”? “characteristics.” 
In view of the fact that the term sifat, which I have provision- 
ally translated by “characteristics,” came to be translated into 
European languages, through the influence of the Latin trans- 
lation of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed, by the term 
“attributes,” "* this belief in sifat is now generally known as 
the orthodox Muslim belief in attributes, of which, as we 
shall see, the belief in the eternity of a pre-existent Koran was 
a part.” It is this orthodox belief in attributes that the Mu‘tazi- 
lites denied. The denial of it, as reported in the name of its 
founder, Wasil b. ‘Ara’, reads: “He who posits a thing (a‘nd) 
and attribute (sifah) as eternal posits two gods.” *° It is with 
these two heresies, namely, the assertion of free will and the 
denial of attributes, that the name Muttazilites became identi- 
fied, even though the term mu‘tazilah, “Separatists,” which 
the name literally means, is derived from the fact that Wasil 
b. ‘Ata’ “separated himself” (i‘tazal) from the accepted view 
of the Muslim community on the question of the status of 
sinners in Islam.*! And since their assertion of free will was 
supported by them on the ground of their particular con- 
ception of divine justice and their denial of attributes was 
supported by them on the ground of their particular con- 
ception of divine unity, the Mu‘tazilites came to be called “the 
partisans of justice and unity” (ashab al-‘adl wa'l-taubid) .* 

About a century after Wasil b. ‘Ata’, Mu'tazilism, we are 
told, came under the influence of Greek philosophy and as- 
sumed a new character. As described by Shahrastani, the 
change came about as follows: “Then, some masters of the 
Muttazilites devoted themselves to the study of the works 

“For these translations of the terms ma‘ani and sifat, see below, pp. 114 
3 See Religious Philosophy, pp. 56-58. 

* Cf. below, p. 241. 

” Milal, p. 31, 1. 19. 

" Fark, p. 98, Il. 4-13; Milal, p. 33, Il. 2-11. For modern discussions of the 
origin of the name Mu'tazilites, see Nallino, “Sull’ origine del nome dei 
Muttaziliti,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 7:429-454 (1916-1918); Gardet et 


Anawati, Introduction a la Théologie Musulmane (1948), pp. 46-47. 
* Milal, p. 29, 1. 18. ' 
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of the philosophers, which were made available (fussirat, 
literally, ‘disclosed,’ ‘mterpreted’) in the days of al-Ma’miin 
[813-833]. Blending the methods (manahij) of the. philoso- 
phers with the methods of the Kalam, they formed of the 
blend a special branch of science. They named that science 
Kalam, and this either because the principal problem which 
they discussed and battled over was the problem of God’s 
speech (al-kalém) and therefore the entire range of prob- 
lems discussed by them was called by the name of that par- 
ticular problem, or because the Mu‘tazilites followed the ex- 
ample of the philosophers, who called one branch of their 
scientific disciplines the discipline of mantik [that is, logic], 
for mantik and kalam are synonymous Arabic terms [both 
of them, like the Greek logos, meaning ‘speech’].” * 

In this passage, it will be noticed, Mu'tazilism is divided into 
a nonphilosophical period and a philosophical period, and the 
Muttazilites during the nonphilosophical period are said to 
have employed methods which are described as “the methods 
of the Kalam.” What these “methods of the Kalam” were we 
are not told. But knowing as we do that prior to the rise of 
Muttazilism there already existed a Kalam method of reason- 
ing consisting of the Fikh method of analogy, we may assume 
that by “the methods of the Kalam,” Shahrastani refers to 
the various applications of that F ikh method of analogy, in- 
cluding, we may further assume, its application to the anthro- 
pomorphic verses in the Koran, by interpreting them accord- 
ing to the formula “a body unlike bodies.” * 

As for “the methods of the philosophers” with which the 
Muttazilites blended “the methods of the Kalam,” we may 
assume that Shahrastani meant by it two things. 

First, we may assume that he meant by it that under the 
influence of the Arabic translations of Greek philosophical 
works, the Muttazilites began to use the term &iyds in the 
sense of “syllogism,” and for kiyds in the old sense of “anal- 
ogy,” as used in the Fikh, they substituted the term tam- 

“ Tbid., p. 18, ll. 2-6, “Cf. above, pp. 7 and 1o. 
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thil. Our justification for this assumption is to be found in 
the fact that others in Islam who came under the influence 
of these translations changed the meaning of kiyds from “anal- 
ogy” to “syllogism,” and for kiyds in its old Fikh sense of 
“analogy,” they substituted the term tazthil. Thus, for in- 
stance, both Avicenna and Ghazali use kiyds in the sense of 
“syllogism” *° and tamthil in the sense of “analogy,” based, 
as in the Fikh, on a likeness between things; ** and, after men- 
tioning the term tamrthil, Avicenna remarks that “it is this 
which people of our time call kiyds,” §* and Ghazali remarks 
that “it is this which the masters of the Fikh and the masters 
of the Kalam call kiydas.” * 

Second, we may assume that Shahrastani meant by it also 
that the philosophical Mu‘tazilites became acquainted with 
Aristotle’s own conception of analogy, for which the Arabic 
was musadwal, “equality,” and blended it for the analogy of 
the Fikh, for which the new term in Arabic was tamtbil, 
“likening.” Now the analogy of Aristotle is not based, as 
that of the Fikh, upon the mere likeness between things. As 
defined by him in his Nicomachean Ethics, “analogy (dvah- 
oyia) is the equality of ratios (ieérns Adywv),” which he im- 

© Isharat, p. 65, 1. 4; Makasid, p. 28, ll. 4 ff. 

 Isharat, p. 64, 1. 16 - p. 65, 1. 1; Makasid, P. 43, ll. 13-16. It is to be noted 
that zamthil, “analogy,” used by Avicenna in the Fikh sense of “likeness, 
is contrasted by him here with both “syllogism” and “induction” (istikra’). 
This use of tamil, “analogy,” as has been shown by Madkour (L’Organon 
@’Aristote dans le monde arabe, pp. 220-221), is due to a combination of 
the Fikh “analogy” with the Aristotelian “example” (mapdderyua) in Anal. 
Pri. Il, 24, 38 ff. It may, however, be added that in the Arabic translation 
of the Organon the term wapddevyya in the passage quoted is rendered by 
mithal and not by tamtbil. The change of mithal to tamthil as the new 
term for “analogy” is probably due to the fact that mitbal is also used as 
a translation of rapddevyua in the Platonic sense of idea (cf. pseudo-Plutarch’s 
De Placitis Philosopborum lI, 5, 3, p. 292a, 1. 3 [ed. Diels] in its Arabic 
translation, p. 106, I]. 10 [ed. Badawi]) and hence also as a translation of 
the term ééa (cf. Averroes, In VII Metaph., Text. 53, Arabic, Pp. 983, L. 13, 
on Metaph. VII, 1040a, 8.) On mathal and shibh used respectively in the 
sense of the Greek -yrwun, “maxim,” and wapdderyua, “example,” see my 
paper “The Double Faith Theory in Clement, Saadia, Averroes, and St. 
Thomas, and Its Origin in Aristotle and thé Stoics,” JQR, n.s., 33:246 (1942). 

“ Isbarat, p. 64, I. 15-16. 

° Makasid, p. 43, Il. 12-13. 
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mediately illustrates by the proportion “A : B :: C : D”;® 
and elsewhere he explains by the statement that when the 
term “good” is predicated of “intellect” and of “sight,” it is 
done so by way of “analogy,” for “intellect is to the soul as 
sight is to the body.” °° What, therefore, Shahrastani means to 
"say is that the philosophical Mu'tazilites blended the analogy 
used by the Fikh in the mere sense of likeness with the analogy 
used by Aristotle in the sense of equality of ratios or rela- 
tions. Though it is uncertain whether the Nicomachean 
Ethics was translated into Arabic,®! the same definition of 
analogy is implied in the explanation given by Aristotle in 
the Metaphysics of the expression “one according to analogy 
(kar dvadoyiav),” which in the Arabic translation reads: 
“And those which are one according to equality (susawah) 
are those whose relation (nisbah) is the same as the relation 
of one thing to another thing.” °° Averroes in his comment 
upon this passage first explains “one according to equality” 
to mean “one according to relationship or proportionality 
(tanasub)” and then adds: “Just as the relation of the ruler 
to the state and that of the pilot to the ship are said to be the 
same relationship.” ** This shows that Arab students of philos- 
ophy were acquainted with Aristotle’s own conception of 
analogy as defined and explained by him in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and this Greek term analogia was rendered into Arabic 
not only by musawah,* “equality,” or tandsub,® “relation- 
ship,” “proportionality,” but also by mukayasah,°° “analogy.” 


* Eth, Nic. V, 6, 1131a, 31, and 1131b, 5-6. 

” [bid. 1, 4, 1096b, 28-29. 

* Cf. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen 
(1897), § 36 (60). 

* Metaph. V, 6, 1016b, 34-35; Averroes, In V Metaph., Text. 12, Arabic, 
P- $44, lL. 15-p. 545, 1. 1. 

* Averroes, In V Metaph., Comm. 12, Arabic, p. 549, WL. ri-12. 

“Cf. above at n. 92. 

* Anal. Post. I, 12, 78a, 1, 2, 3, 5 (Arabic, Pp 347, ll. 42, 43, 45); Metaph. 
XII, 4, 1070a, 32 (Averroes In XII Metaph., Text. 19, Arabic, p. 1505, 1. 8). 

“Top. V, 8, 138b, 24 (Arabic, p- 621). In his Epitome of Porphyry’s 
Isagoge (MS. Munich, Cod. Arab. 650a), this Aristotelian type of analogy 
is described by the term mzutashabibab. Cf. my paper “Amphibolous Terms,” 
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In further proof that Aristotle’s conception of analogy was 
known to Arabic students of his works, that it was used by 
some of them in place of the old Fikh conception of analogy 
as an interpretation of the anthropomorphic verses in the 
Koran, and that it could have been known to Shahrastani, 
we may quote a passage from Juwayni, who flourished about 
two centuries after the rise of philosophical Mu'tazilism but 
who died a year before Shahrastani was born and who is 
quoted by Shahrastani in his Nibdyat." 

In that passage, as reproduced by Ibn ‘Asakir, Juwayni 
enumerates three views with regard to such terms as “hand” 
and “face” and “descent” and “being seated on the throne” 
which are ascribed to God in the Koran, One view is that 
of those who take all these terms in their literal sense. An- 
other view is that of Ash‘ari, who takes all these terms to 
mean that God has a hand and a face and a descent and is 
seated on the throne unlike other hands and faces and de- 
scents and unlike others who are seated on thrones. A third 
view is that of the Mu'tazilites, who take “hand” to mean 
“power and bounty,” “face” to mean “existence,” “descent” 
to mean “the descent of some of God’s signs and angels,” 
and “being seated [on the throne]” to mean “dominion.” °* 
Now of the second and third views, that of Ash‘ari follows 
the old explanation by the formula “a body unlike bodies,” 
which, as we have seen, is based on reasoning by “analogy” in 
the Fikh sense of mere likeness. But the view ascribed here 
to the Mu'tazilites strikes one as being based upon analogy in 
the Aristotelian sense of equality of relations, for all their 
explanations of these terms are reducible to the form of equa- 
tions, as follows: Power and bounty are to God as hand is 
to man, existence is to God as face is to man; descent of some 





ATR, 31:162, n. 52 (1938). Ghazali, as we shall see (below at nn. g9-101), 
uses mith] or mathal for the Aristotelian type of analogy. 
” Nibdyat, p. 12, 1. 7. 
_™ Tabyin, p. 150, Il. 2-14; cf. p- 149, ll. 11-12 (172-173, 4-6; cf. 171, 1). 
See Spitta, Zur Geschichte Abw'l-Hasan al-AS‘ari’s, pp. 106-107; Arabic text: 
Anhang no. 13, p. 141, 1. 19 — p- 142, 1. 7. 
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of His signs and His angels is to God as descent is to man, 
dominion is to God as being seated on a throne is to a king. 

Moreover, an allusion to this new kind of interpretation 
of Koranic anthropomorphisms under the influence of the 

new philosophic conception of “analogy” may be discerned 
in a passage by Juwayni’s pupil, Ghazali. In that passage, 
Ghazali makes those in Islam whom he calls “philosophers” 
say that “the anthropomorphic verses” in the Koran are to be 
interpreted as “amthdl.” * Now the reference here could not 
be to the interpretation by the formrala “a body unlike bodies,” 
for that interpretation is ascribed by his own teacher, Juwayni, 
to Ash‘ari, and consequently he could not ascribe it to the 
“philosophers.” Undoubtedly the reference is to the kind of 
interpretation which Juwayni ascribed to the Muttazilites, 
which was like that used by the Muslim philosophers, and this, 
as we have suggested, is based upon the Aristotelian conception 
of analogy. The term mitbl or mathal, of which the term 
amtbal used here is the plural, is thus used by Ghazali in 
the sense of the Aristotelian conception of analogy. Corrobo- 
rative evidence that the reference here is to an interpretation 
by analogy in its Aristotelian sense may be discerned in his 
remark that the interpretation of the Koranic anthropomor- 
phisms as azthdl are “after the manner of the usage of meta- 
phors in Arabic” * —a remark which evidently reflects 
Aristotle’s statement that “analogy” is one of the four kinds 
of metaphor and the most popular of them.’” 

And so, while it cannot be determined when this new in- 
terpretation of the Koranic anthropomorphic verses was in- 
troduced by the philosophical Muttazilites during the two 
centuries of their history prior to Juwayni, it is quite clear 
that Shahrastani could have had knowledge of it, and we 
may therefore assume that it is included in his statement about 
the Mu‘tazilites’ blending of the methods of the philosophers 
with the methods of the Kalam. 

® Tabifut al-Falasifah XX, 20, p. 355, ll. 6-8. 


19 Ibid., XX, 21, p. 355, Ul. 10-11. 
101 Rhet. IIL, 10, 1410b, 36 — 14114, 1; cf. Poet. 21, 1457, 6-9. 
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The last statement in Shahrastani’s passage explaining why 
the Mu‘tazilites called their system Kalam means that, while 
they rejected the old methods of the Kalam, they still re- 
tained the term Kalam but gave it a new meaning. The term 
Kalam, “speech,” he says, was no longer used by them as a 
description of the application of the method of analogy to 
faith, which is a matter of speech, in contradistinction to its 
application to Fikh, which deals with action; it has now ac- 
quired with them a twofold new meaning, and it is used as a 
description of their new method of reasoning as well as a de- 
scription of the subject matter of their system. As a descrip- 
tion of their new method of reasoning, the term kalam is 
used by them, like its synonym mantik, in the sense of logic; 
as a description of the subject matter of their system, the 
term kaldm is used in the sense of the divine attribute of 
speech, that is, the pre-existent Koran, the denial of whose 
eternity is the chief contention of their system. — | 

All this is what may be gathered from Shahrastani’s pas- - 
sage describing the rise of Mu'tazilism. oe 

Corresponding to this passage in Shahrastani, there are two 
passages in Ibn Haldiin, in one of which he“deals with the 
rise of Mu'tazilism and in the other of which he alludes to a 
distinction in the history of Mu‘tazilism between a non- 
philosophical period and a philosophical period. 

The passage in which he deals with the rise of Muttazilism 
comes immediately after the passage in which he describes the 
views of those who before the rise of Mu'tazilism either re- 
fused to discuss the anthropomorphic verses in the Koran or 
interpreted them by the formula ‘a body unlike bodies.” *” 
The passage reads as follows: “Then sciences and arts in- 
creased and people were eager to put down their views in 
writing and to carry on discussions on all sorts of subjects 
and the Mutakallimtin wrote on deanthropomorphization 
(al-tanzib). At that juncture, the Mu'tazilite heresy took 
place. The Mu'tazilites broadened the meaning of the dean- 


1” Mukaddimab iit, p. 37, 1. 1- p. 38, L. 11; cf. above, pp. 9-10. 
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thropomorphization (al-tanzib) which is implied in the nega- 
tive verses [such as ‘Nought is there like Him’ (42:9) and 
“There is none equal with Him’ (112:4)] and took it to mean 
the denial of [the existence of] attributes conceived as things 
(sifat al-ma‘ani), such as knowledge and power and will and 
life, in addition to [taking it to mean the mere denial of the 
literalness of] these terms used as predications (2a@7dah ‘ala 
ibkamiba) [that is, used in the form of participles such as 
knowing and powerful and willing and living],” * to which 
he later refers as al-sifat al-ma‘nawiy yab.'°** 

In this passage, Ibn Haldiin describes by means of four brief 
statements the cultural climate in Islam on the eve of the rise 
of Muttazilism, all of which, as we shall see, correspond to 
certain statements by which Shahrastani introduces the rise of 
Muttazilism. 

The first statement, namely, “sciences and arts increased,” 
is Ibn Haldiin’s substitution of a more general statement for a 
correspondingly more specific statement in Shahrastani that 
Wasil b. ‘Ata’, the founder of Mu'tazilism, “studied sciences 
and traditions” under his teacher al-Hasan al-Basri,’%* and it 
reflects his own statement elsewhere that prior to the first 
attempt to translate Greek philosophic works into Arabic 
during the reign of Caliph Mansir (754-775), that is, long 
before the rise of Mu'tazilism, the Muslims had already be- 
come versed in many different “arts and sciences.” *° The 
term “arts” used by Ibn Haldin here in his first statement, 
as may be judged from the second statement immediately 
following it, refers especially to what he elsewhere calls the 
art of writing (al-kitabab) ‘°° and the other arts relating to it, 
such as the art of calligraphy (al-batt),*°" the art of the copyist 


“8 [bid., p. 38, Ul. 1-15. 

1 Ibid., p. 39, ll. 10 and 12, and see Fadali, Kifayat, p. 56, 1. 39 - p. 57; 
1. 4 (cf. Macdonald’s Development of Muslim Theology, p. 337), but see 
also below, p. 178, n. 65. On Ibn Haldtin’s conception of Ash‘ari’s theory of 
attributes, see Religious Philosophy, pp. 181-185. 

* Milal, p. 31, Wl. 12-13. *% Tbid. Il, p. 277, 1. 2. 

7% Mukaddimab Ml, p. gt, Il. 4-5. ™ Tbid., p. 338, 1. 1. 
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(al-nassab),’°* and the art of book production (al-warakab) 1° 

The second statement, namely, that “people were eager to 
put down cheir views in writing,” corresponds to Shahras- 
tani’s statement that Wasil b. ‘Ata’s teacher, al-Hasan al- 
Basri, sent a treatise (risalab) to Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Mer- 
wan, in which he discussed the problem of free will and 
predestination, and that the Caliph answered him also in 
writing."° Similarly, from another source we learn that a 
contemporary of al-Hlasan al-Basri, Ghaylan al-Dimashki, 
sent a book (kitab) to Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Azis in which 
he discussed the same problem of free will and predestina- 
tion.! 

The third statement, namely, that the people were also 
eager “‘to carry on discussions on all sorts of problems,” quite 
clearly refers to the account found in Shahrastani concerning 
the controversies that prior to the rise of Mu'tazilism raged 
in Islam over such problems as predestination and free will, 
the status of sinners, and the status of those who participated 
in the Battle of the Camel. In every one of these controversies 
Wiasil b. ‘Ata’ took a position which was considered heretical, 
and, according to tradition, it was the fact that he “separated 
himself” (itazal) from the orthodox view on the problem of 
the status of sinners in Islam that he and his followers came to 
be called mu‘tazilah, “Separatists.” 1! 

The fourth statement, namely, that “the Mutakallimin 
wrote on deanthropomorphization (al-tanzib),” quite evi- 
dently refers to that pre-Mu'tazilite group which Ibn Haldin 
himself has described as interpreting the anthropomorphic 
verses in the Koran by the formula “a body unlike bodies.” 1 
From another source we gather that such an interpretation was 
described as tanzih.4* His additional statement as to how 
the newly appearing Mu'tazilites broadened the meaning of 

= [bid., p. 313, 1. 3. %° Milal, p. 32, ll. 13-16. 

si Ibid., p. 316, 1. 7. ™ Cf. below, p. 616. 

Milal, p. 33, ll. 1-11; Fark, p- 98, Il. 4-13. 


™* Cf, above at nn. 44-46. 
™ Cf. Tabyin, p. 149, ll. 11-12 (171) and p. 362, I. 12-13 (188). 
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the deanthropomorphization which was used before them by 
Mutakallimin means that, while they agreed with the Muta- 
kallimiain that such terms as “knowing” and “powerful” and 
“willing” and “living” when predicated of God should be 
interpreted as meaning knowing and powerful and willing 
and living unlike other knowing and powerful and willing and 
living, they disagreed with those Mutakalliman by denying 
the latter’s contention that the terms “knowing” and “power- 
ful” and “willing” and “living” when predicated of God 
mean the existence in God of knowledge and power and will 
and life as real attributes. Thus Ibn Haldin, like Shahrastani, 
reports that the newly appearing Mu'tazilites, prior to their 
becoming philosophical, used the method of the Kalam in in- 
terpreting the anthropomorphic verses in the Koran by the 
formula “a body unlike bodies.” 

Ibn Haldiin’s allusion to the distinction between a non- 
philosophical period and a philosophical period in the history 
of Muttazilism occurs in a passage where at first, when he 
mentions the name of Wasil b. ‘Ata’, he describes him simply 
as being one “of them,” that is, one of the Mu‘tazilites,1?> but 
then, when he mentions the name of Abi al-Hudhayl, he de- 
scribes him as one who “followed the opinions of the philoso- 
phers,” **° and similarly, when he mentions the name of Naz- 
zim, he describes him as one who “devoted himself to the 
study of the works of the philosophers.” 7 Following Shah- 
rastani, he gives the same two reasons why the philosophical 
Muttazilites named their system Kalam or, rather, why they 
adopted for their system the old name Kalam. “Their system 
was called the science of the Kalam,” he says, “either because 
it contained argumentation and disputation, which is what 
might be called speech (alam) [in the sense of ‘logic’ after the 
analogy of the term mantik], or because the main principle of 


5 Mukaddimah Il, p. 48, 1. 19. Wasil is said here by Ibn Haldin to have 
lived during the reign of Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Merwan (685-705), which 
quite evidently refers only to the date of the birth of Wasil (699); the date 
of his death is 748. 


n8 Thid., p. 49, 1. 3- “1 Tbid., 1. 5. 
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their system is the denial of the attribute of speech [that is, the 
eternity of the Koran].” 14* With the rise of the Mu‘tazilite 
sect, which, as we have seen, used the method of the Kalam 
and has retained for its system the name Kalam even when 
that system became philosophized, the term Kalam gradually 
came to be identified with Mu‘tazilism. Thus, when one of 
the chief masters of the Fikh, Shafi'ti (727/8-820), speaks 
of the abl al-kalam, “the people of the Kalam,” "° he means 
by it the Mu'tazilites, and, therefore, when he criticizes and 
condemns the Kalam, it is the Kalam of the Muttazilites that 
he criticizes and condemns.!2° 
The upshot of our discussion is that the history of the Kalam 
to the time of its becoming identified with Muttazilism falls 
into three periods. 
The first period is that of the pre-Mu'tazilite Kalam. It 
began when, in such problems as anthropomorphisms, free 
will, the status of sinners, and the status of the followers of 
both sides in the Battle of the Camel, the participants in the 
discussion of these problems, instead of merely quoting texts 
from the Koran and the Sunnah in the defense of their re- 
spective views, began to use a certain method of reasoning 
whereby inferences were drawn from those texts of the Koran 
and the Sunnah. That method of reasoning was borrowed 
from the Fikh, where, known as kiyds, “analogy,” it was used 
in connection with problems of law, which governed action. 
As the problems of faith to which this method of analogy 
came to be newly applied were problems related to the spoken 
word, this new application of the method of analogy came to 
be known as Kalam, the literal meaning of which is “speech.” 
It was the application of this analogical method of reasoning 
by some early Muslims to the problem of the anthropomorphic 


verses in the Koran that gave rise to the interpretation of these 


ore ll. 79. ™° Cf. Schacht, Origins, p. 128. 
. Ibn ‘Asakir’s explanation of Shafi'i’s condemnation of the Kalam, 
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verses by the formula “a body unlike bodies.” The chief 
characteristics of this method of analogy, both in the Fikh and 
in the Kalam, are that it is based upon mere likeness and that 
it reasons from data furnished by tradition. 

The second period is that of the nonphilosophical Mu'tazi- 
lite Kalam. It lasted for about a century, from the time of 
the appearance of Mu'tazilism in the first half of the eighth 
century to the translation into Arabic of Greek philosophic 
works in the first half of the ninth century. Throughout this 
period, the Mu'tazilites used the old Kalam method of analogy, 
but they manipulated it for their own purpose, in support 
of their various heretical views. 

The third period is that of philosophical Mu‘tazilite Kalam, 
which began with the translation of Greek philosophic works 
into Arabic during the early part of the ninth century. From 
these philosophic works, the Muttazilites learned not only 
certain philosophic views but also two new methods of reason- 
ing, namely, the method of syllogism and a new use of the 
method of analogy. Both these philosophic methods of reason- 
ing differed from the Kalam method of analogy in that they 
both reasoned from philosophic data, whereas the Kalam 
method of analogy reasoned from Muslim religious data, and, 
with regard to the philosophic use of analogy, it differed from 
the Kalam use of analogy also in that it was based upon an 
equality of relations, whereas the Kalam use of analogy was 
based upon a mere likeness between things. The Mu'tazilites 
used these two philosophic methods of reasoning in a twofold 
manner — either they substituted them for the Kalam method 
of analogy, thus reasoning philosophically from philosophic 
data, or they blended them with the Kalam method of anal- 
ogy, thus reasoning philosophically from Muslim religious 

data. But though the philosophical Mu'tazilites rejected or 
modified the method of reasoning used in what was known as 
Kalam, they appropriated the term Kalam, gave it two new 
meanings, and used it as the name of their entire system. 
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This is the story of the Kalam to the time it became identi- 
fied with Muttazilism. 

Then both Shahrastani and Ibn Haldin report how certain 
caliphs adopted Mu'tazilism and tried to suppress orthodoxy 
and how the reaction of the orthodox to the oppression ulti- 
mately led to the establishment of an orthodox Kalam to rival 
that of the Mu‘tazilites. 

In Shahrastani the oppression of orthodoxy by Mu'tazilite 
caliphs is told in two brief passages. In one of these, after 
mentioning the name of “Aba Musa al-Muzdar [al-Murdar], 
the monk of the Mu'tazilites” as one of the masters of Mu‘ta- 
zilism, he adds: “In his days there occurred most of the per- 
secutions of the orthodox on account of their belief in the 
eternity of the Koran.” ' In the other passage, speaking of 
the Mu‘tazilites, he says that “a number of Abbasside caliphs 
supported them in their denial of attributes and [the affirma- 
tion of] the createdness of the Koran.” 122 Corresponding to 
these passages, there is in Ibn Haldin the following passage: 
“Certain leading Mu'tazilites indoctrinated certain caliphs 
with the belief that the Koran was created, and the people 
were forced to adopt it. The orthodox religious leaders op- 
posed them. Because of their opposition, it was considered 
lawful to flog and kill many of them.” 1° The references in 
these passages are to three historical facts: (1) the issuance 
of an edict by Caliph Ma’min in 827, whereby Muttazilism 
was declared to be the religion of the state and orthodoxy 
was condemned as heretical; (2) the issuance by him of an- 
other edict in 833, the year of his death, whereby a sort of 

Inquisition, known as Mihnah, was instituted; ( 3) the con- 
tinuance of the Mihnah during the reigns of Caliph Mu‘tasim 
and Caliph Wathik to the second year of the reign of Caliph 
Mutawakkil (847) .124 


aaa Milal, p. 18, 1. 20 — p. 19, 1. 1, On the reading of “Muzdar” or “Murdar,” 
see Haarbriicker’s note in his translation of the Milal, vol. Il, p. 399, note 
to pp. 71 f. 

™ Milal, p. 75, I. 16-17. * Mukaddimah Il I. 5- 
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How the orthodox reacted to the Mihnah is briefly de- 
scribed by Ibn Haldin: “This caused the people of the Sun- 
nah to rise in the defense of the articles of faith by the use of 
intellectual (‘akliyyab) proofs in order to repulse the imno- 
vations.” 1° As we already know that the expression “argu- 
mentation formed by the intellect (‘ak/)” is used by Ibn 
Haldiin in the sense of the Fikh analogical method of reason- 
ing on the basis of traditional data which had come into use 
prior to the rise of Mu'tazilism and acquired the name 
Kalam,’”® it is quite clear that what he means by his state- 
ments here is that now, as a result of the Mihnah, leaders of 
orthodoxy adopted that pre-Mu'tazilite Kalam method of 
reasoning. In fact, right after this statement, Ibn Haldun re- 
fers to these “people of the Sunnah” as “Mutakallimin,” **7 
and from another statement of his, it may be gathered that 
among “these people of Sunnah” or “Mutakallimtn” he in- 
cluded Ibn Kullab, al-Kalanisi, and al-Muhasibi ‘** — names 
which in a corresponding passage in Shahrastani, upon which 
the statement of Ibn Haldiin is evidently based, are described 
as “powerful in Kalam,” 7° by which is meant, as we shall 
see, the pre-Mu'tazilite nonphilosophical type of Kalam. 

Now, according to that corresponding passage in Shah- 
rastani, this group of Mutakallimin, described also by him 
as consisting of Ibn Kullab and al-Kalanisi and al-Muhasibi, 
is only one of three orthodox groups which in the aftermath 
of the Mihnah battled with the Mu‘tazilites over the problem 
of attributes,’*° including, of course, the problem of the 
eternity of the Koran. 

Of these three orthodox groups, the first two are described 
by Shahrastani as arguing against the Mu'tazilites “not accord- 
ing to the canon of the Kalam, but rather by persuasive speech 

(‘ala Raul ikna@i).” *' The expression “persuasive speech,” 

5 Mukaddimab Ill, p. 39, ll. 7-8. 

” Cf. above, p. 7. 

1 Mukaddimab Ill, p. 49, |. 13. 


8 Tbid., i. 13-14. 
™ Cf. below, at n. 143. 


7 Milal, p. 19, Il. 17-18. 
* Thid., ll. 18-19. 
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we take it, refers to what Aristotle would call “rhetoric,” for 
rhetoric is defined by him “as the faculty of discovering the 
possible means of persuasion in reference to any subject what- 
ever.” *° Now one of the means of persuasion, of the type 
which Aristotle calls “nontechnical,” is described by him as 
“witnesses,” by which he means quotations from such authori- 
tative sources as Homer and Plato.?38 Accordingly, what 
Shahrastani means by his statement here is that these two 
groups of post-Mihnah orthodox Muslims went back to the 
most primitive method of the early Muslims. Thus, instead 
of using “the canon of the Kalam,” that is, the method of 
analogy which before the rise of Mu'tazilism had been used 
even by some orthodox,}*4 they resorted to the primitive 
method of the early Muslims by quoting texts from the Koran 
and the Sunnah —a method analogous to one of the means 
of persuasion which Aristotle includes under “rhetoric.” In 
fact, Shahrastani himself, right after saying that these two 
groups used “persuasive speech,” says that “they adhered to 
literal meanings of the Book and Sunnah.” 1% 
. These two post-Mihnah orthodox groups, though present- 
ing a common disregard for “the canon of the Kalam,” are 
described by Shahrastani as differing between themselves. 
The first of these post-Mihnah orthodox groups is de- 
scribed as that which “took attributes to be real things 
(ma‘ani) subsisting in the essence of God.” 1°* From the 
wording of this statement, as contrasted with that of the 
statement by which, as we shall see, he describes the second 
group, we may take this statement to mean that this group 
only asserted the reality of attributes, without asserting their 
corporeality. No names are mentioned here by Shahrastani 
in connection with this group, but in another place he tells us 
that its leader was Ibn Hanbal (d. 855), the champion of 
orthodoxy during the Mihnah. He is described by Shahras- 


™ Rhet. I, 2, 13556, 26-27. 

133 . 

= Ibid. 1, 2, 1355b, 37; 15, 1375a, 22-25; 1375b, 25-1376a, 33. 
Cf. above, pp. 10-11. 
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tani as following the view of Malik b. Anas (d. 795), who 
said: “The sitting on the throne ‘s known, but the howness 
(al-kayfiyyab) is unknown; the belief in it is obligatory, but 
the questioning about it is heresy (bid‘ab).” 3" 

The second of these post-Mihnah orthodox groups is 
described as that which “likened the attributes of God with 
those of created beings.” *** Again, no names are mentioned 
‘here by Shahrastani, But elsewhere in his work he differen- 
tiates from the old type of heretical Likeners, that is, anthro- 
pomorphists, whom he describes as “one group of the Shrites, 
namely, the Ghaliyyah,” a new type of orthodox Likeners, 
whom he describes as “one group of the adherents of the 
Hadith, namely, the Hashwiyyah,” and as exponents of 
this new type of Likeners, described by him as belonging to 
“the people of the Sunnah,” he mentions “Mudar, Kahmash, 
and Ahmad al Hajimi’*®—all of whom flourished up to 
about 860,2*! that is, after the time of the Mihnah. 

The third orthodox group which flourished after the 
Mihnah consisted, according to Shahrastani, of “Abdallah b. 
Sa’id b. Kullab [d. 854] and Abi al-‘Abbis al-Kalanisi and al- 
Harith al-Muhasibi [d. 857].” 4? The members of this group 

1™ Milal, p. 65, ll. 7-9, and p. 64, Il. 12-17; cf. above at n. 43. At the time 
of Averroes, however, Hanbalites adopted the interpretation of Koranic 
mya ere a by the formula “a body unlike bodies.” Cf. Kasbf, 
p. 60, Il. 14-15. 


18 Ibid., p. 19, 1. 20. 

1 Ibid., p. 76, ll. 16 ff. On the relation of the Hashwiyyah to orthodox 
Islam, see A. S. Halkin, “The Hashwiyya,” JAOS, 54:1-28 (1934). 

“0 7bid., ll. 18-19, where the printed “people of the Shi'ah” is to be 
emended to read “people of the Sunnah” (cf. Haarbriicker’s note ad loc. in 
his translation, vol. II, p. 403). Cf. p. 64, ll. 17-20; p. 65, Il. 5-6. 

1 Cf, Horten, Systeme, p. 50, n. 1. 

12 Milal, p. 20, 1. 1. Here Kalanisi is placed between one who died in 845 
and another who died in 857. Ibn ‘Asarik, however, in his Tabyin, p. 398, 
ll. 7-9, says that Kalanisi was a contemporary of Ash‘ari (d. 935), denying, 
however, al-Ahwazi’s statement that he was one of the followers of Ash‘ari. 
See McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash‘ari, p. 200, and n. 83. The Ash‘arite 
Baghdadi, in his Uszl (p. 230, 1. 16), introduces Kalanisi by the title “our 
shay,” which would seem to make him an Ash‘arite; in his Fark (p. 115, ll. 
13-14), however, where Ash‘ari is introduced by the title “our shays), 
Kalanisi is not introduced by that title. Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Mur- 
tada, in his [tbaf al-Sada, 2, 6 (quoted in Tritton, Muslim Theology, p. 211. 
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are described by him as being “most powerful in Kalam” 348 
and “belonging to the number of those who followed the 
tenets of the early Muslims, except that they occupied them- 
selves with the science of the Kalam and supported the articles 
of faith of early Islam by arguments used in the Kalam and 
by demonstrations used by the people who deal with the 
fundamentals of religion,” *** all of which means that they 
used the pre-Mu'tazilite Kalam method of analogy. 

Thus at about the middle of the ninth century, Muslim 
orthodoxy was divided on the question of anthropomorphism 
into three groups: (1) the Hanbalites, who, while denying 
anthropomorphism, refused to discuss the anthropomorphic 
verses in the Koran; (2) an orthodox branch of the Hash- 
wiyyah, who, taking the anthropomorphic verses in the 
Koran literally, refused to discuss those verses which pro- 
hibited anthropomorphism; (3) the Kullabites, who inter- 
preted the anthropomorphic verses in the Koran according 
to the method of the Kalam, that is, the method of analogy 
as used in the Fikh and expressed by the formula “a body 
unlike bodies.” 

It is out of this Kullabite group of orthodox that about half 
a century later, in g12, the Ash‘arite Kalam arose. As stated 
by Shahrastani: “Some members of this group [of Kullabites] 
wrote books and others gave oral instruction up to the time 
that an argument took place between Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari 
and his teacher [al-Jubba’7] over the problem of God’s con- 
cern for human welfare and what is best for man. As a result 
of this, they quarreled and Ash‘ari joined this group [of 
Kullabites] and supported their views by Kalam methods 
(bi-manahij kalémiyyab), and this became the doctrine of 
the followers of the Sunnah and the Muslim community.” 14° 
In another place he similarly says that Ash‘ari, after he re- 
p. 182), makes Kalanisi a contemporary of Bakillani (d. 1013) and Ibn Farak 
1 uae . 
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nounced Mu'tazilism, “joined the party of the orthodox (al- 
salaf) and defended their system in the manner of the Kalam, 
so that it became a special system of its own.” '* Similarly 
Ibn Haldin, in passages which quite evidently are based upon 
Shahrastani, says that Ash‘ari, after his conversion to ortho- 
doxy, “followed the views of Abdallah b. Sa‘id b. Kullab, 
Abi al-‘Abbas al-Kalanisi, and al-Harith b. Asad al-Muha- 
sibi.” 447 

A characterization by Ibn Haldiin of Ash‘ari’s Kalam is to 
be found in two passages. 

In one passage, after stating that Ash‘ari was the leader of 
“the Mutakallimtin” consisting of the aforementioned group 
of three, he describes him as having disavowed anthropomor- 
phism and as having confirmed the existence of attributes 
without any implication of anthropomorphism,™* adding then 
that he confirmed the existence of all attributes, “by the meth- 
od of [argumentation based on] the intellect (al-‘akl) and 
tradition (al-nakl).” *° By “the method of [argumentation 
based on] the intellect and tradition” Ibn Haldin quite evi- 
dently means the same as “argumentation formed by the intel- 
lect” superadded to evidence derived from tradition which, 
as we have seen, is used by him as a description of the Fikh 
method of analogy. 

In another passage, Ibn Haldin tries to explain why Ash‘ari 
called his system Kalam. It reads as follows: “The whole of 
Ash‘ari’s system was called the science of the Kalam either 
because it included the disputation of innovations, and this is 
mere speech (alam) and implies no action, or because the 
system was invented and cultivated as a consequence of dis- 
sension concerning the existence of the speech of the soul 
(al-kalim al-nafsani).” °° The expression “speech of the soul,” 
as we Shall see, reflects the philosophic expression “internal 
speech,” as contrasted with “uttered speech,” and it refers to 

“8 Milal, p. 20, Il. 5-6. 


*" Mukaddimab Mil, p. 49, Ul. 13-14. *® Tbid., li. 12-13. 
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the “Word of God” used in the sense of the pre-existent 
eternal Koran.'*! Now, of these two reasons the second is 
exactly like one of the two reasons given by Ibn Haldin 
himself, and before him by Shahrastani, in the case of the 
philosophical Mu'tazilites.? But as for his first reason, it 
contains an expression not used by him, nor before him by 
Shahrastani, in their corresponding other reason in the case 
of the philosophical Mu'tazilites. There, in the case of the 
Muttazilites, Ibn Haldiin simply says that the reason why their 
system was called Kalam is that “it included argumentation 
and disputation which might be called speech (kalam)” and 
saw no need to explain why argumentation and disputation 
might be called speech. But here, after saying that the reason 
why Ash‘ari’s system was called Kalam is that “it included 
the disputation of innovations, and this is speech (kalém),” 
Ibn Haldin adds “and implies no action,” by which he would 
seem to try to explain why the disputation of innovations is 
mere speech. The question therefore arises: What need was 
there for him to add this unnecessary explanation? Certainly 
he did not mean by it to explain that Ash‘ari conducted his 
disputation of innovations in the form of an oral discussion 
and not in that of a fistic encounter. 

The answer that suggests itself to my mind is that the 
expression “and implies no action” is not used here as a rein- 
forcement of his statement that “the disputation of innova- 
tions” is “mere speech” but is rather a reminiscent expression 
of another reason why Ash‘ari’s system was called Kalam. It 
would seem that, while Ibn Haldiin was trying to explain that 
Ash‘ari’s system was called Kalam because it included “the 
disputation of innovations” which is “mere speech,” there were 
lingering in the back of his mind the following reminiscences 
of his own earlier views: (1) that the Kalam originated when 
the method of analogy used in the Fikh in connection with 
action was applied to the problem of anthropomorphism 


™ Cf. below, p. 286. ™ Cf. above, p. 28 and p. zo. 
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which was a matter of faith and mere speech; ** and (2) that 
this gave rise to the formula “a body unlike bodies,” which 
ever since the beginning of the Kalam had been used by the 
orthodox Muslims, including Ash‘ari, in their disputations with 
the anthropoformistic innovators.**** And so, when his pen 
jotted down the expression “and this is mere speech,” out of 
the depths of those lingering reminiscences sprang up the 
expression “and implies no action,” which was added to it. If he 
were to spell out the undesignedly added reminiscent expres- 
sion, he would say: Furthermore, the whole of his system 
was called Kalam because it included his explanation of the 
anthropomorphic verses in the Koran by the formula “a body 
unlike bodies” which has its origin in the application of the 
method of analogy of the Fikh, which deals with action, to 
the problem of anthropomorphism, which is a matter of faith 
and speech, without implying any action. 

From all this is to be gathered that in the earliest stage of 
his system Ash‘ari interpreted the anthropomorphic verses in 
the Koran by the old formula “a body unlike bodies.” It is his 
use of this formula that is reflected in the statement which, as 
quoted by Ibn ‘Asakir in the name of Juwayni, reports that 
Ash‘ari held that God has knowledge and power and hearing 
and sight which are not like other knowledges and powers and 
hearings and sights and that God also has a hand and a face 
which are not like other hands and faces.15* When, therefore, 
in his Ibanah he expresses himself in favor of bi-la kayfa,™ it 
is to be assumed that it belongs to a later stage in the history 
of his thought. 

This is Shahrastani’s and Ibn Haldiin’s explanation of how 
the Kalam has its origin in the application of the Fikh method 
of analogy to the problem of anthropomorphism and how the 
term Kalam was retained both by the Mu'tazilites and by 

*8 Cf, above, p. 7. 

* Cf. above, pp. 10-11. 


* Tabyin, p. 149, ll. 11-12, and p. 150, ll. 7-9 (171, 1, and 172, 5). 
*5 Ibanah, p. 8, 1. 14 (50). 
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Ash‘ari as a description of the whole of each of their respective 
systems. 

In Ibn Haldiin there is also a sketch of the subsequent his- 
tory of Ash‘ari’s Kalam. 

He starts out with a general characterization of that Kalam 
in a passage in which, after stating that Ash‘ari’s system as 
perfected by his followers “became one of the best speculative 
disciplines and religious sciences,” he goes on to say: “How- 
ever, the forms of its demonstration are, at times, not exactly 
in accordance with the art [of logic], and this because the 
scholars of the time of Ash‘ari were simple people and also 
because the art of logic, by which arguments are probed and 
syllogisms are tested, had not yet made its appearance in the 
religion [that is, it was not used in Islam in connection with 
matters religious]. Moreover, even if some of it had made its 
appearance [in matters religious among Muslim philosophers], 
the Mutakallimin would not have used it, for it was too 
closely related to the philosophical sciences, which are alto- 
gether different from the beliefs of revealed religion, and 
would therefore have been avoided by them.” 1°6 

It is to be noted that Ibn Haldan does not say that the 
Ash‘arite system did not draw upon philosophy in the framing 
of its arguments nor does he say that its arguments are at times 
logically faulty. All he says is that “its arguments are, at times, 
not exactly in accordance with the art [of logic],” by which 
is meant that “‘at times,” when the arguments could or should 
have been presented in logical, that is, in syllogistic, form, 
they were not so presented. Ibn Haldiin may have had in mind 
here the Kalam argument for the creation of the world de- 
scribed later as “the argument from the createdness of the 
accidents of the component parts of the world.” As framed 
by the various Mutakallimiin, all of them Ash‘arites, this 
argument is in non-syllogistic form. But the Christian Ibn 
Suwar, in reproducing it in the name of the Mutakallimin, 


*° Mukaddimab Mil, p- 40, Il. 13-20, 
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arranged it in syllogistic form and, after having done so, re- 
marked as follows: “This is their syllogism when their reason- 
ing is arranged according to the art [of logic].” *°* 

Then Ibn Haldiin mentions two changes that were intro- 
duced into the Ash‘arite Kalam. 

One change was introduced by Bakillani (d. 1013). Start- 
ing with a proposition which is evidently aimed at Aristotle’s 
view that it is sometimes possible to derive true conclu- 
sions from false premises,** Bakillani maintains that “the 
demonstrations of the articles of faith are reversible in the 
sense that, if the demonstrations are wrong, the things proved 
by them are wrong.” *° He thus concluded that the demon- 
strations of the articles of faith, or the premises upon which 
the demonstrations are based, “hold the same position as the 
articles of faith themselves” ?®° or “are next to the articles. 
of faith in the necessity of believing in them,” ** so that 
“an attack against them is an attack against the articles of 
faith.” 1°? Accordingly, Ibn Haldiin’s statement that Bakillani 
“affirmed the existence of the atom and of the vacuum” *** is to 
be taken to mean that Bakillani made the belief in the existence 
of atoms obligatory by reason of its being used in the demon- 
stration of certain religious beliefs. The reference is to the 
fact that the theory of atoms is, according to Ash‘ari, to be 
used as the basis of the demonstration of the creation of the 
world and hence also of the existence of God.*** Thus atom- 
ism, which for a long time had been part of the philosophic 
doctrine of the Kalam and was used as a basis of arguments in 
support of certain religious beliefs, was made by Bakillani an 


*" Cf. below, p. 393. 

#88 Anal. Prior. II, 2, 53b, 8. 

5° Mukaddimabh Mil, p. 114, ll. 13-15. 

3° Tbid., \. 15. * Tbid., p. 114, 1. 16. 

** Tbid., p. 40, ll. 11-12. 7 Ibid., p. 40, ll. g-10. 

1 Cf, below, p. 386, where Ash‘ari is reported to have proved the creation 
of the world by “the argument from the aggregation and separation of 
atoms.” But see Schreiner (ASaritenthum, pp. 108-109) and Gardet et 
Anawati (Introduction, pp. 62-63) who take Ibn Haldan’s statement that 
Bakillani “affirmed the existence of the atom and the vacuum” to mean that 
he was the first to introduce atomism into the orthodox Kalam. 
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essential part of those religious beliefs in the proof of which it 
had been used as an argument. 

The second change may be described as the philosophiza- 
tion of the Ash‘arite type of Kalam, which was introduced 
by Ghazali (d. 1111). Unlike Bakillani, who is described by 
Ibn Haldin as a “pupil” 1 of Ash‘ari and as one by whom 
Ash‘ari’s method was “perfected,” °° Ghazali is described by 
him as one who introduced “the method of the later ones” 
(tarikat al-muta’abbirin).°* What these later ones did is 
summed up by him as follows: First, “they refuted most of 
the premises which were used in the Kalam as basis of its 
arguments, and this they did by demonstrations derived from 
philosophical discussions of physics and metaphysics.” 18 
Ghazali, we know, once refrained from using atomism as an 
argument for a certain religious belief on the pretext that 
atomism involved difficulties which would take too long to 
solve.!® We shall thus see how John Philoponus’ argument 
against the eternity of the world from the impossibility of an 
infinite by succession, which is used by the Ash‘arites only 
In support of an argument based on atomism, is used by 
Ghazali as an independent argument.’’° Second, those later 
ones rejected the view advanced by Bakillani that “if the 
arguments were wrong, then the thing sought to be proved 
by the arguments was also wrong.” 17! The rejection of this 
view means that the aforementioned Aristotle’s view about 
the possibility of deriving true conclusions from false prem- 
ises 1s applicable to proofs of articles of faith. Third, the 

2 rig hits HI, p. 40, ll. 4-7. 

ve Ibid., p- 41, ll. 12 and 15. See discussion of this statement in Gardet 
bet saapsons ic paaden Ye 72-76, under the heading of Via antiqua et 
He ee See Maimonides reference to “a skillful one from among the 

aabhirin) Mutakallimin” in Moreb Il, 14(4), p. 200, I, 18, by 


which, as we shall see, is meant Ghazali. Cf 
= bid. New azali. Cf. below, p. 595. 
 Tabafut al-Falasifab XVI, 1 6, ll. 2: 
Cf. Carra de Vaux, Gazali, p. a Pa ee ees 
kek Cf. below, pp. 410; 422. 
™ Mukaddimah Ml, p- 41, Il. 9-10; cf. above. 
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method of the later ones “often included refutation of the 
philosophers where the opinions of the latter differed from 
the articles of faith.” 17 This, of course, refers to Ghazali’s 
own work The Destruction of Philosophers (Tabdafut al-Fala- 
stfab). 

The first and third characteristics of “the method of the 
later ones” introduced by Ghazali reflect Ghazali’s own de- 
scription of his attitude toward the Kalam in his autobiogra- 
phy. Starting out by saying that he began as a student of the 
Kalam, of which he obtained a thorough knowledge, he goes 
on to say that, while he commends the Mutakallimtin for 
their defense of orthodoxy against heresy, he finds fault with 
them on two grounds. First, “they based their arguments on 
propositions which they had accepted unquestioningly from 
their opponents and [claimed that] they were compelled to 
admit them either by their reliance on authority, or by the 
consensus of the community, or by a bare acceptance of the 
Koran and traditions.” 177 Atomism was undoubtedly a case 
in point which he had in mind. Second, “I have not seen any 
of the sages of Islam who has turned his attention and his 
thought to philosophy. Whenever the Mutakallimun in their 
writings on the Kalam bestir themselves to refute the philoso- 
phers they do nothing but utter some unintelligible and in- 
coherent phrases.” ‘* He himself tried to remedy this defect 
in his Tabafut al-Falasifah. 

From Ghazali’s own description of his attitude toward both 
the Kalam and philosophy we gather that, with regard to the 
Kalam, while he disapproved of its methods, he approved of 
its views, whereas, with regard to philosophy, quite the oppo- 
site — while he disapproved of its views, he approved of its 
methods. This, on the whole, may also be considered as a 
characterization of the philosophized Ash‘arite Kalam which, 
according to Ibn Haldiin, was inaugurated by Ghazali. Thus, 


12 Mukaddimab Ill, p. 41, ll. 12-13. 
173 4]-Munkidh min al-Dalal, ed. Beirut, 1959, p. 16, Il. 13—14. 
4 Tbid., p. 25, ll. 12-14. 
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while in his relation to the Kalam he is, as characterized by 
Ibn Haldun, one who started it on a new period in its history, 
in his relation to philosophy he is, as characterized by himself 
in the title of his work The Destruction of Philosophers, its 
critic. Since, however, in preparing himself for the task of 
criticizing philosophy, he tried, as he himself says, to gain 
a knowledge of the subject and an understanding of its 
most intricate problems — in which, as he intimates, he often 
surpassed those who accounted themselves philosophers * — 
and since both in his work in which he expounds the views 
of the philosophers and in his work in which he criticizes 
the philosophers he often shows himself as one who has 
original interpretation of commonly current philosophic opin- 
ions, Ghazali, historically, may be considered as belonging 
both to the Kalam and to philosophy. In the present work, 
therefore, we have included his defense of certain doctrincs 
of the Kalam, his particular interpretation of certain philo- 
sophic teachings, however, will be dealt with in a volume to 


be devoted to Arabic philosophy. 


Il. Tre Katam Accorpinc to MAIMONIDES 


Both Shahrastani and Ibn Haldiin were aware of the dif- 
ference between “Kalam” and “philosophy” and also of the 
difference between their respective exponents, the ‘“Muta- 
kallimtin” and the “philosophers.” Shahrastani’s work con- 
tains, asa counterpart to his account of the Kalam, an account 
of the philosophy of Avicenna,’ preceded by what he knew 
of Greek philosophy;? and Ibn Haldin, after his treatment 
of the Kalam 3 and Sufism,‘ deals, under the title “The Vari- 
ous Kinds of Intellectual Sciences,” ® with philosophy proper, 
mentioning “Alfarabi and Avicenna in the Fast and Averroes 
and Avempace in Spain” and describing them as being “among 


i: Ibid., ll. 7-11 and 17 ff. * Mukaddimah Ill, p. 27, ll. 1 ff. 
* Milal, Pp. 348-429. ‘Tbid., p. 59, ll. 16 ff. 
Ibid., pp. 251-348. *Ibid., p. 86, ll. 18 ff. 
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the greatest Muslim philosophers.” * But neither of them fol- 
lowed the religious rationalization of these Arabic philoso- 
phers. Shahrastani describes the Ash‘arite Kalam as having be- 
come “the doctrine of the followers of the Sunnah and the 
Muslim community,” * which evidently he himself followed, 
though not without occasionally differing from it.* Similarly, 
Ibn Haldin says of the Ash‘arite Kalam that it is “one of the 
best of speculative disciplines and religious sciences,” ® and 
he explicitly rejects the religious rationalization of Alfarabi 
and Avicenna, declaring that they were led astray by God." 
Both Shahrastani in his Milal and Ibn Haldin in his Mukad- 
dimah present the Kalam not as a unified system in contrast 
to the religious rationalization of the philosophers but rather 
as a system split into contrasting views held by opposing 
sects. Common also to both of them in their presentation of 
the Kalam is that, while they refer to some philosophic in- 
fluences upon it, neither of them mentions any Christian 
influence upon the Kalam in general, though Shahrastani 
mentions Christian influence upon two individual Mutakal- 
lims and Ibn Haldin refers indirectly to some kind of 
Christian influence upon the Kalam in general when in his 
attempt to explain why Greek works on the sciences, includ- 
ing philosophy, were translated into Arabic, he says that one 
of the reasons was that Muslims “had heard some mention of 
them by bishops and priests among their Christian subjects.” 
In contradistinction to both of them, Maimonides belonged 

to those who in Islam at that time were called “philosophers,” 
though with a religious philosophy of his own in which he 
differed from them on some fundamental beliefs. To that reli- 
gious philosophy of his own, in which he differed also from 
the Mutakallimin even with regard to beliefs that were com- 


* Ibid., p. 91, 1. 19 - p. 92, 1. 2. 

7 Milal, p. 65, 1. 15. 

Cf. Guillaume’s introduction to his edition of Shahrastani’s Nihbayat, 
p. 1X, Xil. 

® Mukaddimah Ill, p. 4o, ll. 13-14. ™ Milal, p. 42, ll. 8-14. 

* [bid., p. 213, ll. 2-10. ® Mukaddimab Mil, p. 91, 1. 6. 
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mon, as he says, to Judaism and Islam,!* his presentation of 
the Kalam was to serve as foil.14 Accordingly, he was going 
to present the Kalam not in its historical development through 
Its two stages of existence, the nonphilosophical and the philo- 
sophical, but rather as it existed in his own time, in the twelfth 
century, when both its sects, the Mu‘tazilites and the Ash“arites, 
had, each in its own way, already become philosophized, the 
former ever since the tenth century and the latter ever since 
the eleventh century.’” Nor was he going to include in his 
planned presentation of the Kalam the various views quarreled 
over by the Mu'tazilites and Ash‘arites. As he himself defines 
the scope of his planned presentation of the Kalam, he was 
going to deal only with the philosophical views of the Kalam 
that are common to both the Mu‘tazilites and the Ash‘arites 
and that are necessary for their arguments in establishing 
four religious beliefs !* that are common to Islam and Judaism 
and Christianity,” namely, the beliefs of the creation of the 
world and the existence, unity, and incorporeality of God.** 
Accordingly, religious beliefs that were matters of con- 
troversy in Islam, but concerning which Maimonides felt 
that they ought to be dealt with by him in connection with 
his attempt to define the Jewish position on them, are rele- 
gated by him to other parts of his work. Thus the problem 
of attributes is relegated by him to chapters '® within those 
chapters in which he tries to show how scriptural terms and 
phrases can be interpreted philosophically 2° and which serve 


-him as a general methodological prolegomenon to his own 


philosophy. Thus also the special problem of the attribute of 
speech or word, which in Islam constituted the problem of 
the uncreatedness of the Koran, is relegated by him, again, 
to that methodological prolegomenon, and is dealt with by 
him in 3 chapter devoted to the explanation of the term 
speech” or “word” (kalém: dibbur) which in Scripture is 

* Mor Ibi 

4 Te fr ee i a8 gee oe 


Cf. above, pp. 19 and 4r. *” Moreh I, 50-60. 
Moreh I, 73, p. 134, ll. 23-25. ” Ibid., 1-70. 
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attributed to God.” The problem of predestination, however, 
had for him a twofold aspect. While as a religious belief it 
was a matter of controversy between the Ash‘arites and the 
Muttazilites, as a philosophic view it was connected with the 
denial of causality, and the denial of causality was common 
to both the Ash‘arites and the Mu‘tazilites.2” Moreover, though 
on the whole Maimonides agreed with the Mu'tazilites in 
denying predestination, he did not altogether agree with their 
particular conception of free will. Consequently, the problem 
of predestination and free will is dealt with by him in two 
places. First, at the close of his explanation of the denial of 
causality as it was held in common by both the Ash‘arites 
and the Muttazilites, he adds that, with regard to “the actions 
of man,” these two sects are in disagreement, and he then goes 
on to describe briefly their respective views.” Second, in con- 
nection with his discussion of his own view of divine Provi- 
dence, he gives a more elaborate exposition of the Ash‘arite 
and Muttazilite views with regard to the problem of pre- 
destination and free will, dwelling especially on the religious 
aspects of these views.”* 

His presentation of selected views of the Kalam, which 
is contained in four chapters (73-76), is preceded by two 
chapters (71-72) in which he deals with the following three 
topics: (1) an explanation of the relevancy of his interposi- 
tion of the views of the Kalam between his general methodo- 
logical prolegomenon in Part I, chapters 1-70, and the ex- 
position of his own views in Parts II and III of his work; 
(2) an outline of the historical background of the Kalam 
views as they existed in his own time; (3) an analysis of some 
of the fundamental differences between the views of the 
Kalam and his own views. 

His explanation of the relevancy of his presentation of the 
views of the Kalam emerges from the following context. At 

" Ibid., 65. 

* Cf. below, p. 613. 


*8 Moreh I, 73, Prop. 6, p. 141, 1. 11 - p. 142, 1. 2. 
* Ibid. Ill, 17. 
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the end of his general methodological prolegomenon, after 
interpreting philosophically the scriptural description of God 
as “He who rides the heaven” (Deut. 33:26) to mean that 
God by His power and will causes the circular motion of 
the outermost, all-encompassing celestial sphere, he says that 
this scriptural expression so interpreted points to the philo- 
sophical proof for the existence of God from motion, which 
“constitutes the greatest proof by which the existence of God 
can be known ... as I shall demonstrate.” 2> Here Mai- 
monides was ready to proceed with his own proposed philo- 
sophical interpretation of the scriptural teachings, which be- 
gins in Part II with his first proof of the existence of God from 
motion. But evidently feeling that he had to justify himself 
for what he was about to do, he tries to show how the equiva- 
lent of Greek philosophy had at one time existed in Judaism 
as an oral tradition by the side of the oral tradition known as 
the Oral Law, how like that Oral Law it was used as a means 
of interpreting the teachings of the Written Law embodied 
in the Scripture, how this oral philosophic tradition happened 
to disappear, and how only traces of it are to be found in the 
Talmud and Midrashim.?* Then, trying to show how philoso- 
phy was later reintroduced into Judaism under foreign in- 
fluence, he contrasts the spokesmen of Judaism in the East, 
“the Geonim and the Karaites,” with the spokesmen of Juda- 
ism in Spain. The former, he says, “in their discussion of the 
unity of God and whatever is dependent upon it,” followed 
“the Muttazilites” from among “the Mutakallimin of Islam,” 27 
that is to say, those Mu‘tazilites who by the tenth century had 
already “blended the methods of the Kalam with the methods 
of the philosophers,” 8 whereas the latter, including himself, 
followed “the philosophers.” 7° This contrast quite naturally 
called for an exposition of the views of the Kalam as it existed 
cee 
* Ibid. p. 121, 1. 28 - p- 122, 1. 4. 


* CE. above, p. 19. 
* Moreh I, 71, p- 122, Hl. g~13. 
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in his own time, with which his own views, based upon philos- 
ophy, were to be contrasted, and such an exposition quite 
naturally, again, called for some account of the historical back- 
ground of the views expounded. 

His outline of the historical background of the views of the 
Kalam as they existed in his own time begins with the follow- 
ing statement: “Know that all that the Muslims, both the 
Muttazilites and the Ash‘arites, have said on these subjects 
are opinions based upon certain propositions, which proposi- 
tions are taken from the books of Greeks and Syrians who 
sought to oppose the views of the philosophers and to refute 
their assertions.” *° 

In this passage, while the expression “these subjects” gram- 
matically refers to the previous statement “the subject of the 
unity of God and whatever is dependent upon this subject,” 
psychologically it is a proleptic reference to what he later 
in the same chapter describes as the Mutakallimiin’s argu- 
ments in proving the creation of the world and the existence, 
unity, and incorporeality of God.™ What Maimonides, there- 
fore, really wants to say in this passage is that insofar as both 
the Mu'tazilites and Ash‘arites argue in a philosophic manner 
in support of the belief in the creation of the world, which 
most of the philosophers deny, or in support of the belief in 
the existence, unity, and incorporeality of God, which most 
of the philosophers admit, they follow in the footsteps of 
the Christian philosophers, either by appropriating some of 
their arguments or by adopting their method of framing new 

arguments. Thus also, later in the same chapter, as he was 
about to criticize the Mutakallimiin’s arguments for these four 
beliefs, he begins his criticism with the statement that “in 
general, all the first Mutakallimiin from among the Christian- 
ized Greeks and from among the Muslims” *” shared a certain 
common element in framing their arguments for these four 
beliefs, and he continues to speak of “the ancient Mutakalli- 


© Tbid., li. 13-16. 


* [bid., p. 124, ll. 6-10. ® Ibid., p. 123, Il. 10-11. 
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mun” * and “these Mutakallimiin” #4 and “the method of the 
Mutakallimiin” ** before he comes to say: “This is the method 
of every Mutakallim from among the Muslims in anything 
concerning this kind of investigation.” °° And Maimonides, 
it must be noted, is right in this assertion of his. For it can be 
shown that the Mutakallimiin’s contention that the creation 
of the world can be established by demonstration is traceable 
to the Church Fathers.?? Similarly traceable to the Church 
Fathers is their argument for the existence of God only on 
the basis of creation; for the Church Fathers, while making 
use of the argument of creation and some other arguments, 
never use Aristotle’s argument from the eternity of motion.** 
So also traceable to the Church Fathers are some of their basic 
arguments for the unity and the incorporeality of God. Thus, 
for instance, of the five arguments for the unity of God repro- 
duced by Maimonides in their name, the first, described by 
him as “the method of mutual hindering” (al-tamanu': ha- 
himmona’),*® is traceable to John of Damascus,*® and the 
fifth, described by him as an argument from “need” (al- 
iftikar: ha-sorek) and as being only a variation of the argu- 
ment from mutual hindering,*! is also traceable to John of 


* Ibid. 1. 28. 

* [bid., p. 123, 1. 30 — p. 124, 1. 1. 

ene p- 124, 1. 2. * Ibid. 1. 9. 

< . my paper “The Patristic Arguments against the Eternity of the 
birt 59: p51 367 (1966), and below oo 59. : 
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unpublished Volume II of The Piiloropby of the Church eae ae 
' Moreh I, 75 (1), p. 156, Il. 14-22. This type of argument occurs in 
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(p. 32, 1. 14) as a description of another version of the same argument. It 
oe in Shahrastani’s Nibayat, p. 91, 1. 18 — p. 92, 1. 13. Averroes in his 

ashf, p. 48, 1. 20 ~ p. 49, 1. 10, quotes it in the name of the Ash‘arites and 
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ae sine eee I, 5 (PG 94, 801 B). 
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; . A brief statement of this argument occurs in Juwayni’s Irshad, p. 31 
: ay (59). In a more elaborate form it occurs in Shahrastani’s Nibiyat, 
P ar -8— p. 94, L313. In the last part of this argument, Shahrastani says 

at if one of the gods did not participate in the creation of the world, 
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Damascus.*? Similarly, his third of the Mutakallimtn’s argu- 
ments for the incorporeality of God * is modeled after an 
argument by Gregory of Nazianzus.** Both of these argu- 
ments prove the incorporeality of God by reducing its oppo- 
site to absurdity, while each of them uses its own particular 
method of reasoning in reducing that opposite to absurdity; 
the Mutakallimin, in their version of it, making use of their 
own theory of admissibility.“ 

Maimonides then goes on to describe the origin of Chris- 
tian philosophy: “When the Christian Church brought into 
its fold the Greek and Syrian nations, the profession of 
belief of the Christians was what it is known to be, while 
among those nations .the opinions of the philosophers were 
widely accepted, seeing that it is among them that philosophy 
had arisen. Consequently, when kings intent upon the de- 
fense of religion arose and the learned men of those times 
among the Greeks and Syrians saw that their profession of 
belief consisted of assertions which are greatly and clearly 
opposed by the philosophic opinions, there arose among them 
this science of the Kalam. They thus began to set up propo- 
sitions which would be useful to them in the support of what 
they themselves believed and by which they could also refute 
those opinions of the philosophers which were ruinous to the 
foundations of their religion.” *° 


“he would be in need (muftakiran) ... of the other, but need (al-fakr) 
is inconsistent with deity.” He then concludes: “This method supports the 
demonstration (bayan) by the method of sufficiency (al-istighna’), and this 
is the best of what has been reported concerning this problem.” Exactly 
like this, Maimonides argues here that if the world could not be created 
except by two gods working together, then each of them, “by reason of 
his being in need (li-éftikaribi) of the other,” would by himself be incapable 
of creating, and he would thus not be “self-sufficient” (mustaghniyyan 
bi-dbatibi). In Averroes’ Kashf, p. 49, Il. 9-10, this argument forms part 
of the argument from mumani‘ab, “hindrance,” which he ascribes to the 
Ash‘arites (p. 48, ll. 20-21). Cf. above n. 39. 
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The historical facts behind this statement are as follows: 
Christian apologetical and polemical literature began to appear 
long before Constantine’s conversion to Christianity and 
hence long before the Nicene Council. This literature was 
written in Greek by men who may be described as of the 
Greek nation, such as Quadratus and Aristides, and by a man 
who may be described as of the Syrian nation, namely, The- 
ophilus of Antioch. There was also that type of literature in 
Latin written by such men as Tertullian, Arnobius, and Lac- 
tantius. Christian works in Syriac by men who may be de- 
scribed as of the Syrian nation began to appear in the fourth 
century, that is, after Constantine’s conversion to Christianity 
and after the Nicene Council, by such men as Aphrates and 
Ephrem Syrus. Of these three linguistic groups of Christian 
literature, the Muslims came in contact only with those writ- 
ten in Greek and in Syriac, and, with regard to the works 
written in Greek, they came in contact with them either 
through translations made directly from the Greek by Syrian 
Christians or through translations made from Syriac transla- 
tions from the Greek. One more significant fact is to be men- 
tioned. None of the ante-Nicene apologetical and polemical 
writings were translated into Arabic." 

In the light of all this, we have reason to assume that Mai- 
monides’ statement here was not meant to describe the his- 
torical origin of Christian apologetical and polemical writings; 
It was meant only to describe the types of Christian apologeti- 
cal and polemical literature with which the Muslim Mutakal- 
liman came to be acquainted, and these were all produced 
during the post-Nicene period, when indeed there were “kings 
intent upon the defense of religion.” 

Maimonides then tries to show how the Christian philoso- 
phy became known to the Muslims. Historically the facts are 
as follows: Translations from general Greek philosophic works 
began in the eighth century during the reign of Caliph Man- 


“Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabi j 
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sur (745-775) and reached their highest point, though not 
their end, during the reign of Caliph Ma’mtn (813-833). 
Then, with Kindi (d. ca. 873), works originally written in 
Arabic, based upon the philosophic Greek writings, began 
to appear and continued to appear to the time of Maimonides. 
At about the same time, early in the ninth century, Christians’ 
under Muslim rule began to transmit the teachings of the 
Greek Church Fathers in works written in Arabic and also 
to translate some of the works of the Greek Church Fathers. 
The first of such Christian authors in Arabic are the Melkite 
Aba Kurra, known as Abucara (flourished during the first 

art of the ninth century),‘” the Nestorian Catholicus Tim- 
othy I (d. 823),** and the Jacobite Aba Raita (a contempo- 
rary of Abucara).*® These were followed by others until long 
after the time of Maimonides.®° One such author before the 
time of Maimonides was the Jacobite Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (893- 
974).°! Direct translations from Greek Patristic literature, 
sometimes only in the form of compilations, abridgments, and 
paraphrases, began to appear in the ninth century,” and in 
the course of time translations were made of various works 
of many Church Fathers * and also of the works of other 
Greek Christian writers, among them John Philoponus.” Re- 
flecting all this, Maimonides makes two statements. 

In his first statement he says: “When the religion of Islam 
appeared and the writings of the philosophers were trans- 
mitted (nukilat: ne‘eteku) to its believers, there were also 
transmitted (nukilat: ne‘eteku) to them those refutations com- 
posed against the writings of the philosophers.” © It is to be 
noted that Maimonides does not use the term turjimat,°* which 


“ Ibid. Il, pp. 7 ff. © Ibid. Il, pp. 233 ff. 
8 Ibid., pp. 114 ff. Ibid. I, pp. 299, 300. 
” Tbid., SS 222 ff. 3 Ibid., pp. 302-378. 

© Ibid. I, pp. 79-82. * Tbid., p. 417- 


® Moreh I, 71, p. 122, I. 22-24. 
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means only “were translated”; instead he uses the term 
nukilat, which means both ‘were transmitted” and “were 
translated.” The latter term, we take it, was advisedly used 
by him, for, as we have seen, both Greek philosophic works 
and Christian philosophic writings in Greek were made 
known to Muslims partly through direct translations and 
partly through works originally written in Arabic. It is also 
to be noted that just as the statement “when the religion of 
Islam appeared and the writings of the philosophers were 
transmitted to its believers” does not mean that immediately 
upon the rise of Islam in the seventh century Greek philoso- 
phy all at once, both through translations into Arabic and 
through works originally written in Arabic, became known 
to Muslims, so also the statement “there were also transmitted 
to them those refutations composed against the writings of 
the philosophers” does not mean that at the same time Chris- 
tian writings in Greek all at once, both through translations 
into Arabic and through works originally written in Arabic, 
became known to Muslims. What Maimonides really means to 
say is that some time after the rise of Islam there began to 
appear Arabic translations of Greek philosophic works fol- 
lowed by works on philosophy written originally in Arabic, 
that in the course of time there began to appear also Arabic 
translations of Christian Greek works as well as Christian 
works written originally in Arabic, and that this kind of 
literary activity, once begun, continued for many years, even 
unto his own time. 

In his second statement he says: “Thus, having discovered 
the Kalam of John the Grammarian and of Ibn ‘Adi and of 
others on these subjects, they clutched it, thinking that they 
had gotten hold of something mighty useful for their quest.” *” 
This statement does not mean that both John the Grammarian 
and Ibn ‘Adi were taken by Maimonides to be among the 


291, : 20. Shahrastani, as we have seen, uses the term fusirat (cf. above 
p- 20). 
* Moreh I, 71, p. 122, Ul. 24-26. 
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first Christian authors who became know1. to the Muslims 
and from whom the Muslims first learned the method of 
philosophic argumentation. His explicit statement that “the 
Kalam” of these Christian writers was ‘“‘on these subjects” — 
that is to say, on the Muslim Mutakallimin’s arguments for 
the creation of the world with its corollary the existence of 
God, and also their arguments for the unity and incorporeal- 
ity of God — shows quite clearly that these two names are 
mentioned by him only as examples of Christian writers who 
had influenced the Muslim Mutakallimtin in the framing of 
their arguments for these four beliefs and probably also as 
examples of the two types of such Christian writers, namely, 
those whose works were translated from the Greek and those 
whose works were written originally in Arabic. 

And no better examples illustrative of these two facts, it 
must be remarked, could Maimonides have found. John the 
Grammarian or John Philoponus (flourished ca. 500), one 
of the most prolific commentators on Aristotle, was a con- 
vert to Christianity who wrote works in refutation of the 
belief in the eternity of the world directed against Aristotle 
and Proclus. Both these works were translated into Arabic,®* 
and one of his arguments against the eternity of the world 
ascribed by Maimonides to the Mutakallimtn is traceable 
to John Philoponus.** Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (893-974) is described 
by Graf as “‘a star of the first magnitude in the sky of schol- 
ars of the Christian orient.” ® Besides his being the translator 
and author of purely philosophic works and the author of 
purely Christian works,* he was also the author of works 
dealing with beliefs common to both Christians and Muslims, 
such as the belief in God’s knowledge of particulars ® and 
in the unity of God.* Undoubtedly Maimonides considered 


 Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, 
§ 55 (79). 

” Cf. below, pp. 410, 425-427. ” Graf, Geschichte, Il, p. 220. 

* [bid., pp. 233 ff. 

@ Ibid., p. 243, No. 12.1. Cf. below, ch. IX, sec. V, 2. 

* 1bid., p. 239, No. 1; p. 243, No. 13; cf. below. 
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him as one of the main sources of the Muslims’ knowledge 
of what he calls the Christian Kalam. 

Thus John Philoponus and Yahya Ibn ‘Adi are mentioned 
by Maimonides not as examples of those who were respon- 
sible for the rise of the Kalam but rather as examples of those 
whose influence helped to shape some of the arguments for 
the four beliefs which he was going to deal with. 

So far Maimonides has tried to show how the Muslim Mu- 
takalliman followed those whom he calls Christian Mutakal- 
liman. Now he goes on to show how the Muslim Mutakalli- 
mun differed from their Christian preceptors. 

He begins by showing how the Muslims differed from the 
Christians in their conception of the physical constitution of 
the universe. He thus says: “They also selected from among 
the opinions of the earlier philosophers whatever he who 
selected considered useful for his purpose, even though the 
later philosophers had already demonstrated its falsehood, as, 
for instance, the theory of the atom and of the vacuum, for 
they believed that these were common notions and proposi- 
tions which every follower of a revealed religion would be in 
need of.” % That the Muslim Mutakallimian’s acceptance of 
atomism was not shared by the so-called Christian Mutakalli- 
mun must have been generally known by the time of Mai- 
monides from such works as Yahya Ibn ‘Adi’s treaties against 
atomism, °° so that Maimonides did not feel the need of ex- 
plicitly stating here that the acceptance of atomism by the 
Muslim Mutakalliman was not due to Christian influence. 

Then he goes on to show how the Muslim Mutakalliman 
differed from the so-called Christian Mutakalliman also in 
their methods of proving the creation of the world and the 

“Students of this chapter of the Moreh, taking it to be an account of 


the historical origin of the Muttazilite Kalam, find Maimonides’ refer- 
ence to Yahya Ibn ‘Adi here to be an anachronism. Cf. Munk’s note ad loc. 


_ in his French translation of the Moreh (Guide des Egarés, I, Pp. 341, n. 2) 


and similar notes by Friedlander, Weiss, and Pines in their respective 
translations ad loc. 


© Moreh I, 71, p. 122, Il. 26-29. 
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existence, unity, and incorporeality of God. Using the term 
turuk, which literally means “roads” but which, throughout 
his discussion, is used by him in the sense of “methods,” * 
that is, methods of reasoning or arguments, he says: ““More- 
over (thumma), as the Kalam developed, its exponents de- 
scended to other strange roads (turuk), which the Mutakalli- 
min from among the Greeks and others, because of their 
closeness to the philosophers, had never taken.” ® By this he 
means that, though they followed the Christian Mutakalli- 
min in their main contention about the demonstrability of the 
creation of the world and about some of their basic argu- 
ments for the existence, unity, and incorporeality of God, they 
deviated from them in that they framed proofs upon premises 
not approved of by philosophers — such, for instance, as their 
proofs for creation based upon atomism — and also in that 
they perverted some of the good philosophic proofs for the 
unity and incorporeality of God.” 

This concludes Maimonides’ account of the historical back- 
ground of the two sets of views he was going to discuss in 
his presentation of the views of the Mutakallimin, namely, 
(1) their conception of the physical constitution of the uni- 
verse; (2) their arguments for the creation of the world and 
the existence, unity, and incorporeality of God. Then comes 
the following passage: “Moreover (thumma), also, there arose 
among Muslims certain doctrines which were peculiar to 
them and which they felt called upon to defend, and since 
there sprang up diversity of opinions concerning these pecu- 
liar doctrines, each sect set up propositions which it found 
useful in the defense of its own view.” 

This passage, as well as the passage preceding it, is intro- 
duced by the term thumma, which literally means “then” and 
which in both Hebrew versions of the work is translated by 
“after this.” ™ But this passage, as we shall see, does not deal 

* See, e.g., Moreh I, 73, p. 134, 1. 23; p. 150, 1. 7. 

® Moreh I, 71, p. 122, 1. 29 - p. 123, L. 1. 


© Ibid., 75, Argument 2; I, 76, Argument 3.  Tbid., 71, p. 123, ll. 1-3. 
7 Cf. Ibn Tibbon’s and Harizi’s Hebrew translations ad loc. 
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with something that happened subsequently but rather with 
something that happened additionally. I have therefore trans- 
lated it in both places by “moreover.” What Maimonides 
means to say here is that not only have the Mutakallimin fol- 
lowed the Christian method of argumentation in support of 
the beliefs in the creation of the world and the existence and 
unity and incorporeality of God, of which he subsequently 
says that Islam shares them in common with Judaism and 
Christianity,” but they have also applied the same method 
of argumentation to beliefs of which he subsequently says 
that they are peculiar to Islam and that he is not going to 
deal with them in this work.7? While no mention is made 
here of these peculiarly Muslim beliefs, we know from his 
subsequent statement that one of them is the belief in the 
eternity of the Koran.”* Others, we may assume, are attributes, 
predestination, and certain phases of eschatology, about all of 
which there were sectarian controversies in Islam. 

So much for his outline of the historical background of 
the Mutakallimin’s views which he has chosen to discuss. 
Now for his general analysis of some of the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the Mutakallimiin’s views and his own views. 
As the views which he was going to ascribe to the Mutakalli- 
mun fall, as we have seen, into two parts, his analysis of how 
he differs from them falls also into two parts. First, he shows 
how he differs from them with regard to their proofs for 
the creation of the world and the existence, unity, and in- 
corporeality of God."® Second, he shows how his own con- 


ception of the constitution of the physical universe, differs 


from that of the Mutakallimian.”¢ 

In my analysis of Chapter 71 of Part I of the Guide, | 
tried to show that Maimonides’ purpose was not to explain 
the origin of the Kalam and the history of its development 
but rather to explain the background of the conception of 


@ Moreh I, 71, p. 123, ll. 4-5. 
* Tbid., ll. ae rare 
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the constitution of the physical universe characteristic of the 
Mutakallimin as well as of their characteristic arguments for 
the creation of the world and for the existence, unity, and 
incorporeality of God. He tries to show that while on the 
whole the Mutakalliman followed the Church Fathers in 
trying to support four of their religious beliefs on the basis 
of philosophy and even borrowed from them some arguments, 
they deviate from them, first, in adopting certain views from 
antiquated Greek philosophy not used by the Christians and, 
second, in framing new arguments on unapproved philosophic 
premises and perverting some good philosophic arguments. 
Preliminary to these explanations, he describes how the Chris- 
tian philosophy of the Church Fathers, based upon pagan 
Greek philosophy but opposed to it, both in Greek and in 
Syriac came into existence, and how both the pagan Greek 
philosophy and the Christian philosophy came to be known to 
the Muslims through translations into Arabic as well as 
through works originally written in Arabic. As an example 
of a Christian Greek author whose work came to be known 
to Muslims through translation he mentions John Philopcnus 
and as an example of a Christian author who wrote his work 
originally in Arabic he mentions Yahya Ibn ‘Adi. These two 
authors were selected by him as illustrative not only because 
he thought they were each most outstanding in his field but 
also because they were sources of arguments which he had 
in mind later to present as characteristic of the Mutakallimun. 
Finally, alluding to certain beliefs peculiar to Islam, he re- 
marks that even in connection with these beliefs the Muslims 
employed the method of argumentation which they had 
learned from the Christians. 


IV. INFLUENCES 


I, CHRISTIANITY 


The question whether there was any Christian influence 
upon the Kalam, which must inevitably arise in one’s mind 


‘ 
¥ 
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by comparing the account of its history as sketched by Shah- 
rastani and Ibn Haldin with that sketched by Maimonides, 
was actually raised by one of the earliest modern students of 
Arabic philosophy. In a work published in 1842, Schmélders 
writes: “I find nothing precise on the origin of the Muta- 
kallims. Moses Maimonides, who has of them a rather ex- 
tended account, connects them with the first Christian philos- 
ophers, maintaining that it is from them that the Mutakallims 
borrowed their arguments against the philosophers. Shahras- 
tani, however, a more competent judge, says nothing about 
it, and the fact becomes still more improbable when one ex- 
amines the very works of the Mutakallims. We think on the 
contrary that there is no relation between them and the Chris- 
tan apologists.” ' Mabilleau, in 1895, after quoting Mai- 
monides’ statement as to the Christian influence on the Muslim 
Kalam, says: “The assertion is curious and it has nothing at 
the bottom but a resemblance,” but he admits that the Kalam 
may have borrowed from Christianity some arguments against 
philosophy.” This, as we have seen, is exactly what Mai- 
monides claims. In the same year, Schreiner, after calling 
attention to Maimonides’ view on the influence of Christian- 
ity on the Kalam, remarks that the Christian influence is to 
be found only in the later Mu'tazilites and Ash‘arites but not 
in the early founders of Mu‘tazilism, such as Wasil b. ‘Ata’ 
and ‘Amr ibn ‘Ubayd.* This, again, as we have seen, is exactly 
what Maimonides has meant to say. 

However, all other modern historians of Arabic philosophy, 
as well as of Islam in general, agree that there was a Christian 
influence upon the Kalam, but the influence which they 
speak of, unlike that spoken of by Maimonides, is not the 
Christian influence upon the Mutakallimin’s argumentations 
against the philosophers or upon their argumentations against 
each other but rather the Christian influence upon the forma- 


_ Schmolders, Essat (1842), pp. 135-136. 
‘ Mabilleau, Histoire de la Philosophie atomistique (1895), p. 325. 
Schreiner, Der Kalam in der jiidischen Literatur (1895), pp. 2-3. 
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tion of certain Muslim beliefs which subsequently became 
matters of controversy among the Mutakallimin. How these 
modern scholars have arrived at such a view was most clearly 
stated by de Boer in 1901. “The similarity between the oldest 
doctrinal teachings in Islam and the dogmas in Christianity 
is too great to permit any one to deny that they are directly 
connected, In particular, the first question about which there 
was much dispute, among Muslim scholars, was that of the 
freedom of the will. Now the freedom of the will was almost 
universally accepted by Oriental Christians” and was dis- 
cussed “from every point of view . . . in the Christian circles 
in the East at the time of the Muslim conquest. Besides these 
considerations which are partly of an a priori character, there 
are also detached notices which indicate that some of the 
earliest Muslims, who taught freedom of the will, had Chris- 
tian teachers.” * Sixteen years later, in 1917, de Boer added 
to the problem of freedom of the will three other problems 
which were influenced by Christianity, of which only two are 
relevant here to our purpose, namely, the problem of the 
eternity of the Koran and the problem of divine attributes.® 
This represents the state of knowledge about the Christian 
influence on the Kalam in the year 1917. All students of 
Muslim philosophy who, either before that year or after that 
year, speak of a Christian influence upon the Kalam find that 
influence in either all or some of the three problems men- 
tioned by de Boer, and their view as to the existence of such 
an influence rests, as de Boer says, either upon a general simi- 
larity between the problems discussed by both Muslims and 
Christians or upon some kind of evidence. Let us then examine 
what students of Muslim philosophy have to say upon this 
Christian influence with regard to these three problems and 
the evidence used by them. 
With regard to the problem of predestination and free will, 


*de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie im Islam (1901), p. 43 (Eng., p. 42). 
®de Boer, “Philosophy (Muslim),” ERE, IX, 878a. The fourth problem 
mentioned by him is “the relation of God to man and the world.” 
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most modern scholars are of the opinion that the belief in 
free will arose under the influence of Christianity in opposi- 
tion to the native Muslim belief in predestination. In proof 
of this, Kremer in 1873 ® refers to John of Damascus, who 
in his Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni makes a Christian and 
Muslim debate this question, the Christian arguing for free 
will and the Muslim maintaining predestination. The same 
view 1s repeated by Becker in 1912,” by Guillaume in 1924,° 
by Sweetman in 1945,° and by Gardet and Anawati in 1948.19 
Goldziher in 1910, Tritton in 1947, and Watt in 1948 "8 
take free will to have arisen from certain verses in the Koran 
itself, but, whereas Goldziher and Tritton suggest that Chris- 
tian influence hastened the development of this view in Islam, 


~ Watt denies any Christian influence. As for the orthodox belief 


in predestination, Schreiner in 1900 suggests that it was due 
to the influence of pre-Islamic fatalism, which statements 
contrary to it in the Koran could not wipe away," and simi- 
larly Goldziher in 1910 suggests that, while primarily arising 
from the Koran itself, it was also favored by some “mythical 
tradition,* by which he means some pre-Islamic fatalism. 
This suggestion of the survival of some pre-Islamic fatalism 
Is presented anew, more elaborately, by Watt in 1948.1 
With regard to attributes, some modern scholars think that 
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only the Mu'tazilite denial of attributes had a Christian origin. 
Of these, Kremer in 1873 tried to prove it by taking the 
Arabic term ta‘til, which is used as a description of the Mu'ta- 
zilite view on attributes, to be a translation of the Christian 
term xéveors,!? for both these terms are usually translated 
by “emptying.” It may be remarked that in meaning these 
two are not the same. The Arabic term ta‘ti] was applied to 
the Mu'tazilites by their opponents, and it means that the 
Muttazilites, by denying the reality of attributes, emptied 
or divested God of attributes.1® The Greek term xévwors 1s 
used in Christianity in the sense that the Son of God emptied 
himself of the form of God and assumed the form of man. 
Macdonald in 1903 merely says that the origin of the denial 
of attributes “is obscure, although suggestive of discussions 
with Greek theologians.” *° Becker in 1912 tries to show that 
the Mu'tazilite denial of attributes is based upon the Christian 
view that the anthropomorphic expressions in Scripture are 
not to be taken literally.” Wensinck in 1932, however, seems 
to think that both the denial and the affirmation of attributes 
have a Christian origin, finding a resemblance between the 
Muttazilite denial of attributes and the views of Dionysius 
the Areopagite and John of Damascus,” adding “that, on the 
whole, the position of orthodox Islam is in agreement with 
Christian dogmatics.” 2? Sweetman in 1945 collected all kinds 
of things on attributes outside of Islam in order to show “that 
neither Christian nor Muslim has a monopoly of ideas on the 
subject either way. Different schools of thought are to be 
found in both religions.” * Tritton in 1947 says that John 
of Damascus anticipated the Mu'tazilite doctrine that attri- 


Kremer, Culturgeschichtliche, p. 8. 

8 In his [banah, Ash‘ari uses the term ta'til not only in the sense of the 
denial of attributes (p. 54, ll. 13-17 [94]) but also in the sense of the denial 
of the visibility of God (p. 19, ll. 2-4 [68]). 
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butes “are not other than God.” 4 Gardet and Anawati in 
1948, following Becker, say that the problem of attributes 
in Islam arose out of Christian arguments against anthropo- 
morphism.” 

With regard to the problem of the Koran, Macdonald in 
1903, speaking of the createdness of the Koran, says: “We 
can have no difficulty in recognizing that it is plainly derived 
from the Christian Logos and that the Greek Church, per- 
haps through John of Damascus, has again played a formative 
part. So in correspondence with the heavenly and uncreated 
Logos in the bosom of the Father, there stands the uncreated 
and eternal Word of God; to the earthly manifestation of 
Jesus corresponds the Qur’an, the Word of God which we 
read and recite.” *° Becker in 1912 tries to show that the en- 
tire problem, whether the Koran was created or uncreated, 
originated in Christianity from the fact that in John of 
Damascus’ fictitious debate between a Christian and a Mus- 
lim, the Christian argues from the analogy between the 
Muslim problem of the Koran and the Christian problem of 
the Logos." Guillaume in 1924 denies that the doctrine of the 
uncreatedness of the Koran was derived from John of Damas- 
cus on the ground that, according to John of Damascus’ own 
testimony, there had already existed in Islam the heresy of 
the denial of the uncreatedness of the Koran.2® Wensinck 
in 1932 explains the orthodox belief in the eternity of the 
Koran as being derived from the old oriental conception of 

pre-existence, mentioning especially the pre-existence of the 
Torah in Judaisrn and the pre-existence and eternity of Logos 
in Christianity, and the Muttazilite denial of the eternity of 
the Koran is explained by him as being a corollary of their 
belief that God alone is eternal.2? Sweetman in 1947 takes 
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the orthodox belief in the uncreatedness of the Koran to have 
been derived from the Christian belief in the uncreatedness 
of the Logos and the Mu'tazilite denial of it to have been due 
to a reaction against that Christian belief.*° Gardet and Ana- 
wati in 1948, quoting Becker, say that the belief in an un- 
created Koran arose under the influence of the Christian 
Logos.*? 

And so all the evidence that has so far been marshaled 
for the Christian influence upon these three problems is that 
Muslims were in contact with Christians and that an asser- 
tion of free will, like that of the antipredestinationists in 
Islam, was taught by Christians, that a denial of attributes, 
like that of the Muttazilites, can be shown to be the view 
of John of Damascus or the Fathers in general, and that the 
Muslim belief in the eternity of the Koran has a resemblance 
to the Christian belief in the eternity of the Logos. 


2. GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


While in their speculation as to Christian influence on the 
Kalam modern historians, if they were at all bent upon re- 
ferring to the testimony of Arabic sources, could have quoted 
only Maimonides, in their discussion of philosophic influence 
they had before them all the Arabic sources which happen to 
speak of influence. All those Arabic sources, besides their 
general statements of the influence of philosophy upon the 
Kalam which began with translations from the Greek 
philosophers, mention also philosophic origins of certain 
Kalam views. Thus the Kalam’s theory of atoms is ascribed 
by Ibn Hazm to “some of the ancients,” + and its theories 
of both “atoms and the vacuum” are ascribed by Maimonides 
to “the ancient philosophers.” ? Nazzam’s denial of atoms is 
ascribed by Baghdadi to “the heathen (7ulbidab) philoso- 
phers.” * Ibn Hazm, after ascribing to Nazzam the denial of 


® Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology, I, 2, p. 116. 
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atoms, ascribes it also to “every one who is well versed in the 
teachings of the ancients.” 4 Shahrastani says that in the denial 
of atoms, Nazzam “agreed with the philosophers.” ® Similarly 
the theory of latency, which is identified with the name of 
Nazzam, is said by Ash‘ari to have been held also by “many 
of the heathen (al-mulbidin)”,® and Shahrastani ascribes it 
to various “philosophers,” 7 mentioning Anaxagoras ® and 
Thales.® Shahrastani finds also philosophic influences upon 
Abi al-Hudhayl’s treatment of attributes,!° upon Nazzam’s 
denial of free will in God ™ and his description of any kind 
of action or change by the term “motion,” !2 and upon Mu‘am- 
mar’s statements about the soul.28 
In the light of all these, it is not to be wondered that scat- 
tered references to various philosophers are to be found in 
almost every modern work dealing with the Kalam. Fspe- 
cially outstanding among modern students of the Kalam in 
their attempt to establish philosophic influence upon the 
Kalam are Horovitz and Horten. Horovitz in a number of 
studies tried to show how certain Mutakallimin adopted cer- 
tain Greek philosophic views, such, for instance, as how 
Nazzam adopted certain Stoic views 14 and Mu‘ammar and 
Abu Hashim adopted certain Platonic views: or how cer- 
tain Kalam concepts, such as tawallud, reflect certain Greck 
philosophie concepts; #* or how Greek scepticism penetrated 
into the Kalam.” Horten, in Die philosopbischen S ysteme der 
spekulativen Theologen im Islam (1912), in the course of his 
analysis of the various views of the masters of the Kalam 
comments briefly on their origin in Greek philosophy. ‘Thas 
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the index of that work lists numerous references to such Greek 

philosophers and Greek philosophic terms as Anaxagoras, 

Aristotle, Atomists, Carneades, Democritus, Empedocles, 

Galen, Greek philosophers, Heraclitus, Homoeomeries, Idea, — 
Logos, Neoplatonists, Plato, Plotinus, Socrates, Sophists, 

Stoics. Needless to say, the search for philosophic influences 

is continued by recent students of the Kalam. 


3. IRANIAN AND INDIAN RELIGIONS 


Baghdadi, who, as we have seen, said of Nazzim that he 
had come under the influence of “the heathen philosophers,” 
also said of him that “during his youth he mingled with some 
people of the Dualists.” + Three views held by Nazzam are 
definitely ascribed by Baghdadi to the influence of those 
_Dualists? and, with regard to a fourth view, he is in doubt 
whether it is due to the influence of the Dualists or to the 
influence of the Naturalists.? Baghdadi reports also that 
Nazzam has written a book on Dualism and in that book he 
criticized a certain view of “the Manichaeans.” 4 Among 
modern historians of the Kalam, Horovitz, in an examination 
of those views of Nazzam which Baghdadi ascribes to the 
influence of Persian Dualism, tries to show that they are 
really to be ascribed to Stoic influence.® Horten quotes Bagh- 
dadi’s statements as to the influence of Dualism upon Nazzam ° 
and brings together all kinds of statements from original 
sources with regard to contacts between Mutakallimin and 
Dualists, to disputations between them, and to the influence 
of Dualism upon certain individual Mutakallimin, adding 

some of his own conjectures as to such influences.7 

The question of Indian influence upon the Kalam was 
introduced into modern scholarship by Schmélders in 1842. 

* Fark, p. 113, ll. 13-14. 

* [bid., 1. 18 — p. 114, 1. 1; p. 119, 1. 17 ~ p. 120, 1. 3; p. 124, Il. 7-14. 

*Tbid., p. 121, Il. 2-10; cf. p. 124, Il. 3-7. 

*Tbid., p. 117, ll. 5-12; p. 123, 1. 18 - p. 124, 1. 3. 

* Horovitz, Einfluss, pp. 29 ff. 


*Horten, Systeme, pp. 200 ff. 
* [hid., p. 631, col. 2, s. v. “Dualisten.” 
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Quoting from several Arabic manuscripts statements attrib- 
uted to people called Summaniyyah,® he makes the following 
comment: “Tt is said that the sect of the Sumanites is derived 
from India and, though for the present it is not easy to prove 
the truth of this assertion, yet I do not think that one could 
call it in question.” He then goes on to show how the Sumanite 
sect can be traced to the Charvakas in India.° In another 
place, Schmélders hints at other Indian influences upon the 
Kalam, besides that of the Sumanite sect, saying: “The Indian 
doctrines were not so unknown to the Arabs as one ordi- 
narily seems to think. Several authors, and notably some 
Mu'tazilite leaders, had pretty accurate notions of it. I hope to 
have occasion to return to this question some other time.” 
_Schmdlders never had occasion to take up again the ques- 
tion of Indian influence upon the Kalam. But the question was 
taken up by Mabilleau in 1895. In his study of the history of 
atomism, he tries to show that the atomism of the Kalam did 
not come from Greek atomism but rather from Indian atom- 
ism.1! This view, greatly modified to read that certain ele- 
ments in Kalam atomism came from India, has been generally 
accepted; a full exposition of it is given by Pines.!2 The main 
argument is that the Kalam atomism contains many features 
which are not found in Greek atomism but are found in 
Indian atomism, especially the view held by many in the 
Kalam that atoms have no extension, 

The subject of the Sumanites, which was first broached by 
Schmélders, was taken up, many years later, in 1910, by 
Horten,!* who tried to establish by proof what Schmélders 
had only conjectured, that the Sumanites were an Indian sect. 
His proof is based on a report by Ibn al-Murtada that Jahm 

reagan Essai, pp. 111-115. te 4 

es Mabilleau, Histoire de la Philosophie ee a 6 ff. 

. Pines, Atomenlehre, pp. 102 ff. 

Cf. below, pp. 472-473. 
“Horten, “Der Skeptizismus der Sumanija nach der Darstellung des 


Razi, 1209,” Archiy fur Geschichte d j ] 
: . er Philosophie, 24:142-143- 
(1910). Cf. idem, Systeme, pp. 93-96. ie ca 
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and Mu‘ammar held a debate with Sumanites in India ° and 
also that another debate was held in India between a Suman- 
ite and a Muslim.’* In Die philosophischen Systeme der speku- 
lativen Theologen im Islam, he tried to paste Indian labels on 
all kinds of Kalam views. But, as Massignon in his review of 
that book has remarked, all these are based on mere “similari- 
ties and isolated coincidents.” 1” 


4. JUDAISM 


Finally there is the question of Jewish influence upon the 
Kalam —as distinguished from Jewish influence upon the 
Koran and the Hadith concerning which there is no question." 
Various opinions have been expressed with regard to Jewish 
influence on the following three outstanding problems in the 
Kalam: (1) anthropomorphism and anti-anthropomorphism; 
(2) eternal or created Koran; (3) predestination or free will. 
The last two of these problems, as we have seen, have also 
been discussed by modern scholars in connection with Chris- 
tian influences. 

With regard to anthropomorphism, Isfara’ini, who divides 
the Jews into two sects, one of which he describes as anthro- 
pomorphists (mushabbibah), says that the anthropomorphism 
of such Muslim sects as the Rawafid and others came from the 
Jews.” Shahrastani, in one place, speaking of Muslim anthro- 
pomorphists, says that “most of their anthropomorphisms 
were borrowed from the Jews, for anthropomorphism is char- 
acteristic of them.”* In another place, however, speaking 
again of Muslim anthropomorphists, he says that “anthropo- 
morphism, in its sheer and utter form, had already existed 
among the Jews, not among all of them, but among the Ka- 
raites of them,” * without adding that Muslim anthropomor- 


® Al Mu‘tazillah, p, 21, ll. 5 ff. (p. 34, ll. 9 ff.). 

* [bid., p. 31, Ul. 12 ff. (p. 55, Ib. 4 ff.). 

™ Der Islam, 3:408 (1912). 

On Jewish influence on early commentaries on the Koran, see Ibn 
Haldin, Mukaddimab It, p. 393. 

* Tabsir, p. 133, Ul. 3-6 and 11-12. 


® Milal, p. 77, ll. 19-20. ‘Ibid. p. 64, 1, 20 - p. 65, 1. 1. 
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phism was borrowed from the Jews. In still another place, 
after stating that the Jews are anthropomorphists,® he merely 
says that “the Rabbanites among them correspond to the 
Muttazilites among us and the Karaites to the anthropomor- 
phists among us.” ® Among modern scholars, Schreier argues 
quite the opposite, that it was the anti-anthropomorphists 
among the Muslims who had been influenced by Jews, and in 
proof of this he quotes al-Subki as stating that the denial of 
anthropomorphism originated with the Jew Labid b. al-A‘sam.* 
Neumark agrees with Schreiner.® 

With regard to the problem of the eternity or the created- 
ness of the Koran, Schreiner quotes a statement from Ibn al- 
Athir, according to which, again, Labid b. al-A‘sam was the 
first to introduce into Islam the doctrine of the createdness 
of the Koran.° Neumark, following his own view that among 
Jews there were those who believed in the eternity of the 
Torah,’ takes the controversy in the Kalam over the Koran 
to have arisen under the influence of the controversy in 
Judaism over the Torah.’ We have already quoted Wen- 
sinck,’* who includes the Jewish lore about the pre-existent 
Law as one of the sources of the belief in the eternal Koran. 

With regard to predestination and free will, Mas‘tdi says 
of the Karaites among the Jews that they “profess the doc- 
trines of the justice and unity of God,” * that is, they pro- 
fess the same doctrines that are professed by the Mu'tazilites 
among the Muslims. Just the opposite of this is Shahrastani’s 
statement that with regard to free will, “the Rabbanites of 
theirs are like the Mu'tazilites among us and the Karaites are 
like the Compulsionists.” '* Neither of them makes Islam 


° Ibid., p. 164, Il. 14-16. * Thid., Mt. 17-18. 

"Schreiner, Kalam, p. 4, n. 2, quoting al-Subki, Tabakat al-Shafi'y yah. 
“Neumark, Geschichte, I, p. 119; Toledot, I, p- 112. 

* Schreiner, Kalam, p. 3; cf. below 

* Cf, Neumark, Geschichte, I, p. 84; Toledot, I, p. 68. 

“Id., Geschichte, I, p. 119, Toledot, I, p. 111. 

* Cf. above, p. 63. 

*® Mas‘udi, Tanbih, p. 112, 1. 13-p. 113, l. 1 (159). 

* Milal, p. 164, Il. par pene ae 
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influenced by Judaism in this respect. Isfara’ini, however, 
after saying that the second of the two sects into which he 
has divided the Jews are “the Libertarians” (al-kadariyyab), 
adds: “And the Libertarians who appeared in the Muslim 
domain have acquired their belief from that Jewish sect.” 
Among modern scholars, Schreiner tries to show that Wasil 
b. ‘Ata’s statement on freedom of the will is almost a ver- 
batim translation of a rabbinic statement.?® Neumark, who, 
like Goldziher, takes predestination in Islam to be a pre-Islamic 
heritage,’” agrees with Schreiner that free will was introduced 
under the influence of Judaism.’® 


V. Ortain, Structure, Diversity 


The task which I had set for myself in this work was not to 
trace influences but to describe the origin and structure and 
diversity of the teachings of the Kalam. Whenever in the 
course of my study of the Kalam I happened to come upon a 
certain belief which could not be found in the Koran or 
which could not have arisen spontaneously as an interpreta- 
tion of something found in the Koran, I asked myself two 
questions, for which I tried to find answers. 

The first question was, what is its origin? The answer to 
this question was not to be found in the discovery of some- 
thing similar to it in some other system of thought of which 
it could have been an imitation. Beliefs and ideas are indeed 
contagious, and the history of beliefs and ideas is often a his- 
tory of imitation by contagion, But for the contagiousness 
of a belief or an idea to take effect, there must be a predisposi- 
tion and susceptibility on the part of those who are to be 
affected by it. In the case before us, we must always ask our- 
selves, what was there in Islam that made it susceptible to that 
particular foreign influence? Then, also, beliefs and ideas 

*° Tabsir, p. 133, ll. 7-10. 

* Schreiner, Kalam, p. 4; cf. below 


“Neumark, Geschichte, I, i, p. 119; Toledot, 1, p. 111. 
*“Idem., Geschichte, 1, p. 119; Toledot, I, pe-1i2. 
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ride on the back of terms, and whenever there is a transmission 
of a belief or an idea from one linguistic setting to another, 
there is always a transmission of the fundamental terminology 
of the belief or the idea transmitted, either by translation or 
by mistranslation. In the case before us, therefore, no foreign 
influence can be definitely established unless it is substantiated 
by a terminological linkage. Then there was another consider- 
ation. The important problems of influence or origin that 
came up in the study of the Kalam did not, as a rule, concern 
simple beliefs expressed by single terms or by single phrases; 
they concerned rather complicated beliefs, tangled webs of 
beliefs, woven together of many strands of thought and 
many threads of reasoning. Moreover, whatever foreign in- 
fluence suggested itself in the search of origin in the study 
of any of the Kalam problems, it seldom came directly by 
way of authentic literature; most often it came by way of 
distorted doxographies or by way of hearsay. In view of all 
this, a mere reference to single foreign passage or a quota- 
tion of it would not be sufficient to answer the first question. 

Next to the question of origin was the question whether 
the variety of statements in the Kalam teaching on any par- 
ticular subject could be forged and hammered and beaten 
into a coherent, though ramified, system of thought. Here, 
too, the answer is not to be found in collecting all the state- 
ments bearing on a given problem and arranging them accord- 
ing to some kind of plan. The nature of the source material 
makes such a procedure inadequate. It happens that the origi- 
nal works of the earliest masters of the Kalam are not extant. 
Their teachings are preserved in later doxographic collec- 
tions, the earliest of which, so far published, dates from the 
tenth century, and restatements of their teachings, and per- 
haps also genuine quotations of their teachings, are scattered 
through various other kinds of works, extending over many 
centuries. The teachings of the masters of the Kalam are re- 
ported in these various kinds of work either directly or 
through some intermediary or through a chain of intermedi- 
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aries in the form of isolated sayings in the name of certain 
individuals or in the name of certain schools or in the name 
of certain groups of certain schools. The reports of these 
sayings in the various successive doxographies, and sometimes 
even in the same doxography, are not always consistent. 
Sometimes they differ in terminology, and one has the prob- 
lem of deciding what the original terms were. Sometimes they 
are contradictory, or seem to be contradictory, and one has 
the problem of deciding what the genuine view of the author 
or authors quoted was. Most often the sayings quoted are 
fragmentary, and one has the task of piecing them together. 
In view of all this, a mere collection of sayings, in whatever 
manner classified, would not yield an answer to the second 
question. 

What is really necessary in answering both these questions 
is first to trace all the suggestions of foreign influence in the 
problems dealt with by the Mutakallimin to all the possible 
sources available either directly to themselves or to those 
who may have been their oral informants; then, by the use 
of what may be called the hypothetico-deductive method of 
text interpretation, or more simply the method of conjecture 
and verification, which I have described elsewhere, to try to 
establish the origin and structure and diversity of the prob- 
lems dealt with in the Kalam. Briefly stated, this method of 
text interpretation is analogous to what in science is called 
control-experiment. Just as the scientist starts out on some 
experiment, say, with a certain number of rabbits, so in our 
investigation of any topic we start out with a certain num- 
ber of representative texts bearing upon that topic. Then just 
as the scientific experimenter inoculates only one or some 
of his rabbits and uses the others as controls, so we also per- 
form all our conjectural interpretations on one or some of 
our texts and use the others as controls. 

This is what I have set out do to in this work. 

The problems dealt with by the Kalam are varied and 


many. Some of them are purely religious; some are purely 
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philosophical; some are problems of religion treated in terms 
of philosophy. Of these three types of problems, I have 
selected as the subject of discussion in this work only problems 


of the third type, The first type of problems does not come 


within the range of problems dealt with in my series of studies 
to which this work belongs, and the second type of problems 
will be dealt with in the volume devoted to Arabic philosophy 
as distinguished from the philosophy of the Kalam. Even of 
the third type of problems, I have selected only those which 
are either exclusively characteristic of the Kalam or exhaus- - 
tively treated in it. Problems which, though touched upon 
in the Kalam, have been more fully and more exhaustively 
treated later by the philosophers have been left for the 
aforementioned volume on Arabic philosophy. The problems 
thus selected for treatment in this work are six: Attributes; 
the Koran; Creation; Atomism; Causality; Predestination and 
Free Will. Each of these six problems, it may be remarked in 
passing, is included by both Maimonides! and Ibn Haldin ? 
among their lists of topics on which the Kalam, according to 
them, held views especially characteristic of them as a sect. 
Finally, the problems thus selected are dealt with only insofar 
as they are characteristic of the Kalam as a whole or of a 
school within the Kalam or of a group within a school. 
Individual Mutakallimin are dealt with only insofar as they 
represent the Kalam as a whole or a school within the Kalam 
or a group within a school or, occasionally, as expressing an 
important or interesting dissenting opinion. 

These six problems are not new with the Kalam. They are 
old problems, and my discussion of them in this work is a 
continuation of my discussion of the same problems in my 
studies of Philo and the Church Fathers, to which this present 
study of the Kalam is a sequel. The problem of attributes here 
is a further development mainly of the problem dealt with 
in the chapter on “God, the World of Ideas, and the Logos,” 
in Philo, I, and the chapters under the heading “The Trinity, 


* Cf. below, pp. 78-79. * Mukaddimah Il, p. 114, ll. 1-12. 
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the Logos, and the Platonic Ideas” in The Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers, 1, and partly also of -he discussion of “The 
Unknowability of God and Divine Predicates” both in Philo, 
II, and in The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I.3 The 
problem of the eternity of the Koran here is a further devel- 
opment partly of the problems dealt with in the aforemen- 
tioned chapters in Philo, I, and The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, I, and partly of the problems dealt with in the section 
on the “Immanent Logos” in Philo, I, and in the chapter “The 
Mystery of the Incarnation” in The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, 1. The problem of creation and atomism here is a 
further development of the problem dealt with in the chapters 
on “Creation and Structure of the World” both in Philo, I, 
and in The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, Il. The prob- 
lem of causality here is a further development of the discussion 
of laws of nature and miracles both in Philo, I, and in The 
Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I. The problem of pre- 
destination and free will here is a further development of the 
discussion of free will both in Philo, I, and in The Philosophy 
of the Church Fathers, Il. 

As part of a series of studies on the Structure and Growth 
of Philosophic Systems from Plato to Spinoza, this work 
presents a system of religious philosophy based upon certain 
scriptural presuppositions laid down by Philo. In Philo, these 
scriptural presuppositions are the following eight: (1) exis- 
tence of God; (2) unity of God; (3) creation of the world; 
(4) divine Providence; (5) unity of the world; (6) existence 
of ideas; (7) revelation of the Law; (8) eternity of the Law.‘ 
Let us, then, see how many of these eight presuppositions 
were accepted by the Kalam. 

In Christianity, as we have seen,® the eternity of the Law 
was rejected outright; the unity of the world, though assumed, 
is not included among the religious principles; and the exis- 


*Volume II of The Philosophy of the Church Fathers referred to here 
is as yet unpublished. 

“Cf. Philo, 1, pp. 164-169. 

°Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 80-96. 
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tence of ideas has survived in a modified form in the doctrine 
of the Trinity. As for the remaining five scriptural presup- 
positions, they were all accepted, but concerning the unity of 
God there arose certain deviations from Philo. 

In Philo, the unity of God meant four things: (1) the 
denial of polytheism; (2) the denial of the dependence of 
God upon something else, that is to say, the assertion of the 
self-sufficiency of God; (3) the assertion that God alone is 
eternal, whence the identification of eternity with deity; (4) 
the assertion, as a result of the combination of the scriptural 
principle of the unlikeness of God to anything else with the 
philosophic analysis of the meaning of the term “one,” that 
the unity of God means absolute simplicity, excluding from 
God not only the internal plurality that is implicit in the 
conception of corporeality but also any other kind of internal 
plurality. In Christianity, the Philonic conception of the unity 
of God as a denial of polytheism and as an assertion of self- 
sufficiency and as an identification of eternity with deity was 
generally accepted. But with regard to the unity of God in 
the sense of His absolute simplicity, it became a matter of 
controversy in its sectarian differences over the doctrine 
of the Trinity, orthodox Christianity rejecting it; heretical 
Christianity accepting it. And a verbal difference of opinion 
appeared in orthodox Christianity also over the propriety 
of applying to God the term “corporeal.” One of them, 
Tertullian, argued that God could be described as corporeal, 
with the understanding that His corporeality was unlike the 
corporeality of bodies.® 

Similarly in Islam, the principle of the eternity of the Law 
was rejected; * the principle of the unity of the world, though 
assumed, is not included among the religious beliefs; and the 
existence of ideas survived in a modified form in the doctrine 
of attributes and the eternity of the Koran. As for the re- 


* Adv. Prax. 7 (PL 2, 162 C). 
"Cf. Steinschneider, Polemische, pp. 322-325; Schreiner, Polemik, pp. 
619, 647-648. 
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maining five Philonic scriptural presuppositions, again, as in 
Christianity, they were all accepted. 


The existence of God, as in Philo,® means to Islam a rejec- 


tion not only of atheism but also of scepticism. Thus it is 
common in Islam to distinguish among philosophers between 
those who believed in a Creator and those who did not believe 
in a Creator ° and to include among infidels before the rise of 
Islam various types of sceptics, who are placed under the 
general term “Sophists.” 1° But with regard to the unity of 
God, of the four aforementioned Philonic conceptions of it, 
the first, that of the denial of polytheism, is most emphatically 
stressed in the Koran."' Similarly emphasized in the Koran is 
the self-sufficiency of God, so that the term al-ghani, “the 
Rich,” that is, the Free of Want or the Self-Sufficient, is 
included among the ninety-nine most beautiful names of 
God.” However, the unity of God in the sense that God 
alone was eternal became a matter of controversy in its 
sectarian differences over the problem of attributes, most 
Attributists rejecting it,’* while some Attributists ‘* and all 
Antiattributists '* accepted it. So also the unity of God in the 
sense of His absolute simplicity became a matter of contro- 
versy, again, in the problem of attributes, all the Attributists 
rejecting it; the Antiattributists accepting it.*® 

Then, as in Christianity, there arose in orthodox Islam a 
difference of opinion, perhaps a difference of opinion which 
is only verbal, as to whether God can be described as being 
corporeal or even as having a body. There were those among 
the orthodox who assumed that on the mere basis of the 
Koranic injunction against likening God to created beings 
(42:9; 112:4), It is permissible to conceive of God as corporeal 
or even as having a body, provided His corporeality or his 
body is taken to be unlike that of anything else. Thus Aver- 

° Cf. Philo, I, pp. 165-171. * [bid., |. 6; cf. Milal, p. 202, 1. 13. 

* Fark, p. 346, Il. 10-13. 4 Surah 4:51; 20:7, and passim. 

* Based on Surah 2:265, 270; 3:11, 923 27:40; 39:9; 64:6. 


* Cf. below, p. 130. * Cf. below, pp. 132 ff. 
“Cf. below, pp. 143 ff. *° Cf. below, pp. 133; 138-139. 
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roes, speaking of “many Muslims,” such as “the Hanbalites 
and their many followers,” says that they believed that “God 
is a body which is unlike other bodies.” 7 Ibn Haldin, refer- 
ring to certain Muslims, whom he describes as “corporealists”’ 
(mujassimah), says that “they affirm the corporeality [of 
God], but not like [that of] bodies,” ?* and Ibn Hazm, who 
himself believed in the incorporeality of God, argues that “if 
a Koranic text was shown to us in which God was called a 
body, it would be our duty to profess this belief, but then to 
qualify it by saying that He is a body not like other bodies.” #° 
Reference to this view in Islam is to be found also in the 
works of Jewish philosophers writing in Arabic. Joseph al- 
Basir, referring to some Mutakallimin, says: “Their statement 
that God is a body not like all other bodies is unsustainable,” ”° 
and Maimonides refers to this view in quoting some other 
Mutakallimiin, who were opposed to it, as arguing: “If you 
say that God is a body not like other bodies, you are self- 
contradictory.” *! 

The principle of the creation of the world is explicitly 
stated in the Koran,” and, as in Philo and the Church Fathers, 
it became an established principle of Muslim belief, but, as in 
Judaism, there arose differences of opinion as to its meaning.” 
Also explicitly stated in the Koran is the belief in divine 
Providence," under which are included the problems of 
causality, on both of which there arose in Islam difference of 
opinion.” Finally, explicitly stated in the Koran is the belief 
in revelation,”® but on this belief, too, there arose differences 
of opinion as to its meaning.”* 

The philosophy of the Kalam is thus, like the philosophy 


* Kashf, p. 60, Il. 13-15. So also the Rafidite Hisham b. al-Hakam is 
reported to have said that God “is a body unlike other bodies” (Makalat, 
p. 33, Il. ro-11; p. 208, 1. 1). 

* Mukaddimah Il, p. 52, 1. 20; cf. p- 38, Il. 1-4. 

* Fisal Il, p. 118, 1. 25-p. 119, La. 

” Mabkimat Peti 18, p. 114b. 

* Moreh I, 76, 2nd Argument, p. 160, 1. 11. 

™ Surah 13:3, 4, and passin, 

* Cf. below, ch. V. 

* Surah 6:59; 15:20, and passin, 


*% Cf. below, ch. VII. 
* Surah 2:3, and passim. 
* Cf. below, ch. IIL. 
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of the Church Fathers, based upon five of the eight scriptural 
presuppositions laid down by Philo. And so Maimonides, in 
a chapter in which he deals with the Muslim Kalam and the 
Christian Church Fathers, draws a distinction between beliefs 
which are common to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam and 
beliefs which are peculiar to Christianity and Islam. As an 
example of beliefs which are common to the three religions, 
he mentions “the doctrine of the creation of the world, on the 
truth of which depends the belief in the truth of miracles and 
other beliefs.” ?* By the “other beliefs” which together with 
the belief in miracles are said by Maimonides to depend upon 
the belief in the creation of the world, we may assume he 
meant the existence and the unity of God, divine Providence, 
and revelation, for, even though Maimonides believes that the 
existence of God and the unity of God, which to him include 
also incorporeality, can be established indirectly on the as- 
sumption of the eternity of the world, the direct and real 
proof for these two principles, according to him, rests on the 
principle of the creation of the world in which he himself 
believed,2® and, as for divine Providence and revelation, they 
are both admitted by Maimonides to be miraculous acts °° and 
hence, like all miracles, are to him dependent upon the belief 
in creation. Of the beliefs which are peculiar to Christianity 
and Islam, Maimonides mentions the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the case of the former and the doctrine of the eternity of 
the Koran, which is part of the doctrine of attributes, in the 
case of the latter.2! These two doctrines, as we have seen, 
mark the deviations in orthodox Christianity and orthodox 
Islam from some of the Philonic conceptions of the meaning 
of the unity of God. Thus, according to Maimonides, the 

* Moreh I, 71, p. 123, 1. 5. 

* Ibid. Il, 2, p. 175, 1. 12 — p. 176, 1. 2. 

2%” As for Providence, see Maimonides’ characterization of divine know]- 
edge and Providence in Moreh III, 20, p. 351, ll, 1-11; Tl, 23, p. 360, Il. 
18-24. As for revelation, see Maimonides’ characterization of it in his 
introduction to his Commentary on M. Sanhedrin X and his description 


of the revelation on Mount Sinai in Moreh I, 33. 
Moreh I, 71, p. 123, Il. 5-7. 
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philosophy of the Church Fathers, as well as that of the 
Kalam, is based upon five principles which they share in 
common with Judaism, which five principles, as we have seen, 
are five of the eight scriptural presuppositions laid down by 


Philo. 


VI. CureistiAn AND JEWIsH KaLaM 


Christian as well as Muslim and Jewish writers refer to 
Christian Mutakallimin. Thus Yahya Ibn ‘Adi speaks of 
“Christian Mutakalliman”; ? Averroes speaks of the Mutakal- 
limtin of the people of the religion of the Christians” * or “the 
Mutakallimin of the peoples of the three religions which exist 
today”; * and Maimonides speaks of “the first Mutakallimin 
of both the Christian Greeks and the Muslims.” * Now in these 
three quotations, the statements of Yahya Ibn ‘Adi and 
Maimonides about Christian Mutakallimun refer, as may be 
judged from the context, to the Christian Church Fathers. 
But Averroes’ statement about “the Mutakalliman of the 
peoples of the three religions,” in which he says that they all 
agree upon the principle of creation ex nibilo, quite evidently 
refers to Christian and Jewish theologians who wrote in 
Arabic and with whose works he was acquainted; for, while 
he may have become acquainted with the Christian insistence 
upon the principle of creation ex nibilo from Arabic trans- 
lations of the works of the Church Fathers, he could not have 
known of the Jewish insistence upon this principle except 
from the works written by Jewish theologians in Arabic.® 
Since these Christian and Jewish theologians are referred to 
as Mutakallimiin, we should like to know whether the litera- 
tures produced by them shared any of the characteristics of 
the Muslim Kalam. 


* Périer, Petits, p. 39. 

*In XII Metapb., Comm. 18, Arabic, p. 1489, ll. 4-5; Latin, p. 304 F. 
*Tbid., Arabic, p. 1503, ll. 11-12; Latin, p- 305 F. 

* Moreh I, 71, p. 123, Il. 10-11. 

* Cf. Steinschneider, Heb. Uebers., pp. 368-461. 
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I. CHRISTIAN KALAM 


Christians in Muslim countries, prior to their coming under 
Muslim rule in the seventh century, used three literary lan- 
guages, Greek, Syriac, and Coptic. But during the eighth 
century. they began to use also Arabic. While at first their 
use of Arabic was confined to translations of scriptural and 
liturgical works, by the tenth century they began to use it for 
translations of the works of the Greek and Syriac Church 
Fathers and also for the writing of original works on theolog- 
ical problems.* Most of this literature has not been published. 
But from the few works that have been published and from 
descriptions of the unpublished works, one gathers the im- 
pression that it was a continuation of the teachings of the 
Church Fathers, without its having been affected by either 
the philosophical or theological teachings characteristic of the 
Kalam. Thus from the fact that Yahya Ibn ‘Adi wrote several 
treatises dealing with the infinite divisibility of bodies * or the 
denial that bodies are composed of atoms * and that his pupil 
Aba al-Hair al-Hasan ibn Suwar wrote a brief treatise in 
which he refuted a Kalam argument for the creation of the 
world based on the theory of atoms,* it may be gathered that 
the Christian Mutakallimun did not accept the atomism of the 
Muslim Kalam. Then also from the fact that certain Ash‘arites, 
who identified their attributes with the second and third 
persons of the Trinity, found fault with Christianity for its 
limiting the persons, which they supposed to be the same as 
attributes, only to two,° shows that the Christians in Muslim 
countries during the period of the Kalam continued in the 


1See Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, 1 (1944). 
Il (1947). 

*Cf. Périer, Yahya ben ‘Adi, p. 75, Nos. 27, 28. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 31, 32; cf. also p. 76, No. 35. 

‘Bernhard Lewin, “La notion de mubdath dans le kalam et dans la 
philosophie,” Donum Natalicium H. S. Nyberg oblatum (1954), pp. 88-93; 
Makalah l'Abi al-Hayir al-Hasan Ibn Suwar al-Baghdadi in Badawi’s Neo- 
platonici apud Arabes (1955), Pp. 343-3473 cf. below, pp. 393-394- 

5 Fisal IV, p. 207, ll. 22-23; cf. below 
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Patristic view that none of the terms predicated of God, 
outside the terms designating the persons of the Trinity, 
indicates the existence of real beings. Finally, from the fact 
that Abucara in the eighth century expounds the Christian 
conception of absolute free will ® and that Yahya Ibn ‘Adi in 
the tenth century refutes even the newfangled Kalam theory 
of “acquisition,” ’ which as used by the Predestinarians of his 
time was meant to be a sort of concession to those who 
believed in free will,*® it may be gathered that the so-called 
Christian Mutakallimin were not affected by the Muslim 
orthodox Kalam doctrine of predestination. 

Still, as a minority group in an overwhelmingly Muslim 
world, Christians could not help but be affected by the 
environing powerful Islam. For, as time went on and Muslims 
acquired a knowledge of logic and metaphysics as well as a 
skill in using these disciplines, their continued assault upon 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, for which they had the 
warrant of the Koran, grew more and more searching, more 
and more telling. Against this, the repetition of the old line of 
arguments in defense of this doctrine lost its effectiveness, 
especially since the Muslims had already learned of the punc- 
turing of these arguments by heretics within Christianity 
itself. A new line of argumentation had to be taken up — one 
more resilient, more recessive, more concessive. Christians 
under Muslim rule, thereupon, without consciously deviating 
from their orthodoxy, began to accommodate their doctrine 
of the Trinity to the Muslim doctrine of attributes. They 
began to argue that, after all, there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the Christian persons of the Trinity and the 
Muslim attributes of God in their respective effects upon the 
unity of God in which both Christians and Muslims believe. 
Dexterously they began to reduce differences between per- 
sons and attributes to mere verbiage. Thus we shall see how a 
group of Nestorians reformulated their orthodox doctrine of 


+ Graf, Geschichte, II, p. 13, No. 9. 
Cf. Périer, Yahya ben ‘Adi, p. 73, No. 7 * Cf. below, pp. 684 ff. 
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the Trinity in terms of one of the formulations of the doc- 
trine of attributes in Islam, without, however, deviating from 
their original orthodox conception of the Trinity.° We shall 
still further see how that same group of Nestorians, in order 
to accommodate their conception of Jesus to that held by 
the Muslims, changed the prevailing Nestorian formulation 
of Christology for a formulation current only among cer- 
tain Nestorians.’° 


2. JEWISH KALAM* 


In their own literature, written in Hebrew or Aramaic or 
in a mixture of both, the Jews who came under Muslim rule 
in the seventh century had no philosophic works corre- 
sponding to the philosophic writings of the Church Fathers 
possessed by the Christians who came under Muslim rule at 
the same time, Toward the end of the ninth century, however, 
philosophic works in Arabic of a Jewish content began to 
appear among them and continued to flow, both in the East 
and in Spain, until the end of the twelfth century, though 
isolated works occasionally appeared even after that time.’ 

A characterization of that Jewish philosophic literature in 
Arabic from its very beginning to his own time is given by 
Maimonides in his introductory remarks to his systematic 
presentation of the Kalam in his Moreh Nebukim. 

“As for the little bit of Kalam regarding the subject of the 
unity of God and whatever is dependent upon this subject, 
which you will find among the Geonim and the Karaites, it 
all consists of matters which they borrowed from the Muta- 
kallimin of Islam.” * He then goes on to say that, since among 
the Muslim Mutakallimin the first sect to appear was that of 
the Muttazilites, “it was from them that our correligionists 
borrowed whatever they borrowed and it was their method 


* Cf. below, pp. 342-347. *° Cf. below, pp. 347-349- 

“Reprinted with some revision from The Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Volume of the Jewish Quarterly Review, 1967, pp. 544~573- 

* Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, §§ 23 ff. 

* Moreh I, 71, p. 121, 1. 28 - p. 122, 1. 2. 
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that they followed,”* but, as for the new views which 
appeared later with the coming of the Ash‘arites, “you will 
not find any of them among our correligionists, not because 
they judiciously chose the former view in preference to the 
latter but rather because it just happened that they had taken 
up the former view [first] and adopted it and assumed it to 
be something incontestably demonstrated.” * Then, in contrast 
to those Jewish speculative theologians in the East, he says: 
“As for the Andalusians from among the people of our 
nation, they all hold on to the words of the philosophers and 
are favorably disposed to their views insofar as they are not 
contradictory to any fundamental article of religion, and you 
will not find them in any way at all to have followed the 
methods of the Mutakallimin, the result being that in many 
things they follow pretty near our own method in the present 
treatise, [as may be noticed] in the few works that we have of 
their recent authors.” ® 

In this passage, Maimonides makes three significant state- 
ments. First, the influence of the Mutakalliman upon the 
speculative Jewish theologians of the East, namely, “the 
Geonim,” that is, the Rabbanites, and their opponents, “the 
Karaites,” is to be found only in their treatment of “the unity 
of God and whatever is dependent upon it.” Second, with 
regard to “the unity of God and whatever is dependent upon 
it,” both the Rabbanites and the Karaites of the East followed 
the Mu‘tazilites, whereas “the people of our religious denomi- 
nation,” that is, the Rabbanites, in Spain followed the philos- 
ophers. Third, the preference of the Geonim and the Karaites 
for the views of the Mu'tazilites was not the result of a 
deliberate choice but rather of the mere chance of their having 
become acquainted with the Mu'tazilite views first. 

Each of these statements calls for comment. 

*Tbid., p. 122, ll. 4-5. * Tbid., ll. 6-9. 

*Ibid., Nl. 9-13. Cf. Moreh I, Introduction, p. 10, 26-27, where, after 
stating that his work deals with certain recondite topics, Maimonides adds: 
“on which no book has been composed by any one in our religious com- 


munity during this length of captivity, insofar as their writings on such 
topics are extant among us.” 
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The first statement was meant to exclude such characteristic 
views held by the Mutakalliman as atomism and the denial of 
causality. With regard to atomism, while it was followed by 
“the Karaites” of the East, such as Joseph al-Basir and Jeshua 
ben Judah, who were known to Maimonides, it was not 
followed by “the Geonim” nor, it may b2 added, by later 
Karaites, such as his own contemporary Judah Hadassi® and 
probably also others,” who were unknown to Maimonides. 
With regard to the denial of causality, it was definitely not 
followed by “the Geonim,” and it is doubtful whether it was 
followed by “the Karaites” of the East known to Maimon- 
ides.® 

The second statement is subject to several qualifications. 
The expression “the unity of God and whatever is dependent 
upon it,” judged by what we actually find in the writings of 
the Geonim and the Karaites which reflect a Kalam back- 
ground, refers not only to discussions of the meaning of the 
unity of God but also to discussions of proofs for the existence 
and incorporeality of God, proofs for the denial of the reality 
of attributes, and proofs for the creation of the world and 
the freedom of the human will. Now it is true that in all these 
discussions both the Rabbanites of the East and the Karaites 
followed the methods of the Mu‘tazilite Mutakallimiin, but 
still there were certain differences between them. Thus, while 
both Rabbanites and Karaites deny the reality of attributes, 
Joseph al-Basir, the Karaite, followed Aba Hashim’s theory 
of modes,® whereas Saadia, the Rabbanite, expresses himself 
in a way which excludes the theory of modes,’° and so also 
does al-Mukammias."! Similarly, with regard to the proofs of 
the creation of the world, which serve also as proofs for the 
existence of God, while both the Rabbanites of the East 
and the Karaites use arguments which are characterized by 

Maimonides himself as those of the Kalam,!* the Karaites, 
* Eshkol ha-Kofer 28, p. 19c-d. * Ibid. 
"Es Hayyim 4, p. 18, ll. 4-5. " Thid. 
® Discussed in the as yet unpublished study, “Kalam Repercussions in 


Jewi-+ Philosophy.” 
° Ibid. ” Cf. below, p. 373. 
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who adopted the Kalam theory of atoms, use these arguments 
in their original Kalam form as based upon atomism, whereas 
Saadia, rejecting atomism, uses the same arguments in a 
modified form, from which the theory of atoms was elimi- 
nated.#3 

So also, with reference to Maimonides’ statement on the 
difference between the spokesmen of Judaism in the East and 
those in Andalusia, while it is true that some of the Jewish 
philosophers in Spain abandoned the Kalam method of prov- 
ing the creation of the world and the existence of God,‘ two 
of them, Bahya Ibn Pakuda and Joseph Ibn Saddik, like Saadia 
of the East, used the modified form of the Kalam arguments 
for the creation of the world and hence also for the existence 
of God. Undoubtedly his generalization was meant to refer 
only to those whom he includes in what he describes as “their 
recent authors” and evidently Bahya Ibn Pakuda and Joseph 
Ibn Saddik were not included among them. With regard to 
the problem of attributes, though it would seem to be included 
in the subject of “the unity of God” and hence it would also 
seem to be included in his generalization about the difference 
between the spokesmen of Judaism in the East and those of 
Andalusia, it can be shown that it is really not included in that 
generalization, and this for the following two reasons. First, 
on the fundamental issue in the problem of attributes there 
was no difference between the Mu‘tazilites and those whom 
Maimonides calls “the philosophers.” Second, the generaliza- 
tion refers only to those topics which are dealt with in the 
subsequent chapters on the Kalam; attributes are dealt with by 
him in earlier chapters. . 

The third statement, implying that were it not for the fact 
that the Geonim and Karaites had committed themselves to 
the views of the Mu‘tazilites before the rise of the Ash‘arites 
they might have followed the latter, is somewhat puzzling. 


* Cf. below, pp. 397-398; 404 and 4o5_ 
: As, for instance, Abraham Ibn Daud. 
* Cf. Munk, Guide, |, 71, p. >39, n. 1; cf. below, Pp. 389-390; 403-404. 
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There is no difference between the Mu‘tazilites and the 
Ash‘arites in their methods of proving the creation of the 
world and the existence and unity and incorporeality of God. 
There is a difference between them only on such general 
religious questions as attributes and the freedom of the will, 
and also on such a purely Muslim question as the eternity of 
the Koran. When, therefore, Maimonides, by implication, 
says that but for the prior appearance of the Muttazilites the 
Geonim and Karaites might have followed the Ash‘arites, does 
he mean to say that they might have followed the Ash‘arites 
in accepting their view on the reality of attributes and pre- 
destination? But there is no ground for such an assumption. 
The belief in the reality of attributes and the belief in 
predestination did not originate with the Ash‘arites. They had 
been well established in Islam even before the Mu'tazilites 
came into being.’® The controversy in Islam over both these 
doctrines was known to the Geonim and the Karaites, and 
still they aligned themselves with the Muttazilites in rejecting 
the orthodox Muslim position, later espoused by the Ash‘ar- 
ites, on both these doctrines. Moreover, while it is true that 
Ash‘ari’s views may not have been known to Saadia at the time 
he wrote his Emunot ve-De‘ot in Baghdad during the year 
933, though Ash‘ari’s orthodox preaching and writing took 
place during the years 912-935, the last of which years he 
spent in Baghdad where he died, Joseph al-Basir, the Karaite, 
quotes the Ash‘arites and refutes them.’7 How, then, could 
Maimonides say that the agreement of the Geonim and the 
Karaites with the Mu'tazilites was due to the mere chance that 
the Ash‘arites were unknown to them? 

Reference to Jewish followers of the Muslim Kalam, with 
the mention of only the Karaites, is to be found also in Judah 
Halevi’s Cuzari. At one place in this work, written in the form 
of-a dialogue between a rabbi and the king of the Khazars, 
just as Halevi was about to make the rabbi expound for the 
King the Neoplatonized Aristotelian system of philosophy, 


*° Cf. above, pp. 17-19. 
“ Ne‘imot, pp. 44a, 1. 18 ff.,; Arabic, pp. 98b, 1. 9 ff. 
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he has the rabbi say: “I will not make you travel the road of 
the Karaites who went up to theology without a flight of 
steps (daraj: madregah), but I will provide you with a clear 
outline, which will allow you to form a clear conception of 
matter and form, then of the elements, then of nature, then 
of the soul, then of the intellect, then of theology.” ** On the 
face of it, the passage would imply that what he objected to 
was the fact that the Karaites plunged right into theology 
without a preliminary study of physics.”® But this, if we take 
the works of Joseph al-Basir and Jeshua ben Judah as ex- 
amples, is not an exact description of their method. They do 
not plunge right into a discussion of theology. They rather 
start with a discussion of the need of rational speculation in 
dealing with theological problems. They then go on with 
explanations of certain terms and concepts used in the physical 
sciences, in the course of which they discuss the proofs for 
the creation of the world. It is only then that they take up 
the discussion of purely theological problems, such as the 
existence, the unity, the incorporeality of God, and attri- 
butes.2° This indeed is the method of the Kalam, but it is this 
method that is also used by such non-Karaite Jewish philos- 
ophers as Saadia and Bahya. 

In explanation of Halevi’s statement, it may be suggested 
that the expression “without daraj,” which for the time being 
I have translated literally by “without a flight of steps,” does 
not mean that the Karaites plunge right into theology without 
prefacing it by a preliminary discussion of physical concepts; 
it rather means that the physical concepts which the Karaites 
discuss preliminary to their discussion of theology are not 
those of a graded order of beings in a process of successive 
emanation, such as he himself describes later in his exposition 
of the Neoplatonized Aristotelian system of emanation, where 
he speaks of “the knowledge .. . of the rank (sartabab: 


* Cuzari V, 2, p. 294, 1. 18 - p. 296, 1. 1; p. 295, 1. 18 - p. 297, 1. 2. 

* Cf. commentaries ad. loc. 

” Ne‘imot, Hebrew, pp. 1b-ga; Arabic, pp. ra~11a, Mabkimat Peti, 1-9, 
pp. 103b-r1o9b. 
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madregah) of Intelligence in its relation to the Creator, the 
rank of soul in its relation to intel:igence, the rank of nature 
in its relation to soul, and the rank of spheres and stars and 
generated things in their relation to matter and form.” ** The 
term daraj is thus used here as the equivalent of the term 
martabab in the sense of “rank,” “order,” “hierarchy.” Both 
these terms, it will be noticed, are in the Hebrew version of 
the Cuzari translated by madregab. What Halevi means to 
say here is that, unlike the Karaites, such as Joseph al-Basir 
and Jeshua ben Judah who, as followers of the Kalam, 
preface their exposition of theology by a discussion of 
such concepts as thing, existent and nonexistent, eternal and 
created, atom and accident, motion and rest, I shall preface 
my exposition of theology with a discussion of concepts more 
fashionable in the current philosophy of emanation and shall 
begin with the lowest, matter, and go up step by step to form 
and element and nature and soul and intellect until I ultimately 
arrive at a discussion of theology. 

According to both Halevi and Maimonides, then, there 
were among Jews those who followed the Kalam. Halevi, 
confining his discussion in that place to purely philosophic 

roblems, mentions only the Karaites; Maimonides, dealing 
also with theological problems, mentions both Rabbanites and 
Karaites, describing their writings on these problems as “a 
little bit of Kalam,” by which he means that they are few 
in number, and characterizing them as belonging to the 
Muttazilite type of the Muslim Kalam, by which he means 
that they all maintain certain traditional Jewish views on the 
unity and incorporeality of God and on the freedom of the 
human will which agree with views which in Islam were 
maintained by the Mu‘tazilites in opposition to the Ash‘arites, 
and that they all, in their attempts to support these Jewish 
traditional views, use arguments which they borrowed from 
the Muttazilites. 

But the few written works of the Geonim and the Karaites 


*™ Cuzari V, 12, p. 316, Il. 15-24; p. 317, Il. 9-18. 
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anonymously referred to by Maimonides, as well as those 
which are known to us and are still extant, are not to be taken 
as the measure by which we are to estimate the extent to 
which discussions of speculative theology were carried on 
among Jews in Arabic countries during the period that the 
Kalam flourished in Islam. That was an age when not all who 
discussed or even taught philosophy or theology, and had 
something new to say on either of these subjects, committed 
their thoughts to writing. In works of Muslim authors of that 
time we find references to Jewish philosophers and theolo- 
gians, of whom some are known only through some casual 
quotations by other authors and some are mere names. Thus 
Mas‘udi (d. ca. 956) refers to a certain Aba Kathir Yahya 
al-Katib of Tiberias, whom he describes as a teacher of Saadia 
and as one with whom he “had many discussions in the lands 
of Palestine and the Jordan concerning the abrogation of the 
Law, the difference between the Hebrew concepts of Torah 
and “Abodah, and other subjects.” *° Nothing is known about 
him from other sources, though some modern Jewish scholars 
try to identify him with a certain Karaite Hebrew gram- 
marian.** Mas‘tdi also mentions two people whom he did not 
know personally, Da’ad, surnamed al-Mukammas, who lived 
in Jerusalem, and Ibrahim al-Baghdadi.?* Of these two, the 
first is known as the author of a work of the Kalam type; * 
the latter is a mere name. He then mentions that at Rakka in 
Trak ** he discussed philosophy and medicine with a certain 
Yahuda ibn Yusuf, surnamed Ibn Abu al-Thana, who was a 
pupil of Thabit ibn Kurra al-Sabi, and in the same city he 
held also discussions with Sa‘id ibn ‘Ali, surnamed Ibn Ash- 
Jamia.2*7 Of these two the first is known only through a 

* Mas‘idi, Al-Tanbib wa’l-Ashraf (ed. M. J. de Goeje), p. 113, ll. 4-6, 
13-15 (160-161), Cf. Munk, Guide I, 71, p. 337 n. 

* Cf. Malter, Saadia, p. 53, nn. 22, 23. 

“ Tanbib, p. 113, ll. 12~13. The name al-Mukammas is corrupted in the 
text. * Cf. Schreiner, Kalam, pp. 22 ff. 

*In the text of Mas‘tdi it is erroneously described as in Egypt (cf. 


Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, § 24, N. I, p. 37). 
* Tanbih, p. 113, ll. 15-18. 
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quotation in Kirkisani; ** the latter is a mere name. Finally, 
he reports that he had discussions with “those of their [i.e., 
Jewish] Mutakallimun whom we have met in Baghdad, such 
as Ya‘kub ibn Mardawaih and Yusuf ibn Kayyima,” con- 
cluding with the following statement: “The last one of them, 
whom we have seen from among those who came to visit us 
from Baghdad after the year 300 [=912], is Ibrahim al-Yahudi 
. . . He was the most subtle in speculation, and more skillful 
in argumentation than all their Mutakallimin in modern 
times.” °® Nothing is known about any of these three names. 
‘Isa ibn Zur‘a (943-1009) mentions a certain Abt al-Hayr 
Datid ibn Musaf, of whom he says that “he was one of the 
principal Mutakalliman of the Jews and the foremost thinker 
among them.” *° Referred to as Abi al-Hayr al-Yahidi, he is 
also mentioned by Abu Hayyan al-Tauhidi (d. 1009) as a 
member of a group of philosophers in Baghdad formed around 
Abi Sulayman Muhammad ibn Tahir al-Siistani.** But there 
is no mention of him in Jewish literature. Moreover, Saadia 
himself discusses two views in connection with the doctrine 
of creation, of one of which he says that it has been reported 
to him of “certain persons of our own people,” ** and of the 
other that it is entertained “by one of our people whom I 
have known.” ** Neither of these views is traceable to any 
written work. Similarly, toward the end of a Bodleian manu- 
script of the Arabic text of the first part of Maimonides’ 

*8 Cf. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, § 24, Pp. 36. 

” Tanbih, p. 113, 1. 18 - p. 114, L. 4. 

* Quoted from a manuscript by Munk, Guide I, 71, p. 337 n. 

= Cf. Goldziher, “Mélanges Judeo-arabe,” REJ, 47:4~46 (1903). 

* Emunot 1, 3, 2nd Theory, p. 43, 1. 17. Perhaps one of those “certain 
persons” referred to here by Saadia was Ibn Abi-Sa‘iid who, in a letter 
received by his addressee, Yahya b. ‘Adi in 952, ten years after the death of 
Saadia, shows an interest in the problem of creation, for one of the topics 
dealt with in that letter is an objection to Aristotle’s eternity of the world_ 
which corresponds exactly to Saadia’s first argument against eternity in his 
first theory of creation. Ibn Abi Sa‘id is described as a protégé of.a family 
whose name is mentioned in a letter written by Saadia and one of whose 
members had close connections with Saadia. Cf. S. Pines, “A Tenth Century 


Philosophical Correspondence,” PAAJR, 24 (1955), pp. 103-136. 
“= Emunot I, 3, 6th Theory, p. 57, 1. 2. 
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Guide of the Perplexed, there is a marginal note, purported 
to have been written by Maimonides himself, in which among 
well-known Jewish theologians and philosophers he mentions 
two unknown philosophers, one of whom has been identified 
as a contemporary of Saadia, who is mentioned in some other 
source, and the other is not mentioned anywhere else.** 

From all this we may gather that, besides those speculative 
theologians who have written books and whose books have 
come down to us, there were others who did not write books 
or whose books have not come down to us. We also gather 
that all those Jewish speculative theologians of that period, 


both the known and the unknown, were referred to as Muta- 


kallimun. We have seen how Mas‘tdi applies this term to 
those Jewish theologians of Baghdad. We also find that Ibn 
Hazm applies the term “Mutakallimiin” to Saadia, Mukammas, 
Ibrahim al-Baghdadi, and Aba Kathir of Tiberius.** And so 
also Moses ibn Ezra, writing in Arabic, speaks of “the most 
glorious Mutakalliman, Rabbi Saadia and Rabbi Hai and 
others.” °6 

Knowing then as we do that besides those glorious Jewish 
Mutakallimiin who speak to us from the pages of their writ- 
ings, there was among the Jews during the period of the 
Muslim Kalam a host of mute Mutakallimtn unknown to 
glory, we should like to find out whether all those unknown 
Jewish Mutakallimin, like those known to us through their 
writings, represented in Judaism a kind of Kalam which was 
like that of Mu'tazilism in Islam or whether among them 
there were also those who deviated from that standard type 
of the Jewish Kalam. Moreover, knowing as we also do that 
the later Jewish religious thinkers in Spain, who are described 
by Maimonides as philosophers, while differing from the 
earlier Jewish religious thinkers of the East in their method 

“Cf. Munk, Guide I, p. 462, n. to p. 459. 

* Fisal IW, p. 171, Il. 23-24; cf. I. Friedlander, JQR, ns., 1:602, n. 5 
(1910-1911). 


* Quoted from his Kitab al-Muhadarah wa’l-Mudhakarah by Schreiner 
in Polemik, p. 602, n. 5. 
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of demonstration, did not differ from them in their views on 
problems which in Islam were a matter of controversy be- 
tween Mu'tazilites and orthodox, we should like to know 
more generally whether among Arabic-speaking Jews from 
the time of Saadia to that of Maimonides there were any 
groups of people or any individuals who deviated from the 
common pattern of views which we find in the works of 
Jewish religious thinkers of that period. 

That in general, corresponding to the influence of Mu‘ta- 
zilism upon religious rationalization among Jews in Muslim 
countries, there was also an influence of Muslim orthodoxy 
upon those Jews who opposed religious rationalization may 
be gathered from the literature of the time. Early in the tenth 
century, when religious rationalization had just made its 
appearance among Jews, Saadia tried to forestall opposition 
to it by introducing a fictitious “some one,” a Jew, who, he 
says, might question the advisability of probing rationally 
into matters religious on the ground that “there are people 
(al-nas: ba-‘am) who disapprove of such an occupation, being 
of the opinion that speculation leads to unbelief and is con- 
ducive to heresy.” ** The term “people” here, as may be 
judged from Saadia’s answer, refers to Muslims. What Saadia, 
therefore, does here is to make a Jew raise doubt concerning 
religious rationalization by citing against it the opinion of 
orthodox Muslims. In his answer, Saadia says: “Such an 
opinion is held only by the common people among them” * 
~~ that is, among the Muslims. Saadia then adds that should 
that some one try to infer an objection to religious rationali- 
zation from a certain passage in the Talmud, he can be shown 
to be wrong.” In his entire discussion of the problem, it will 
be noticed, Saadia never refers to the existence of actual 
opposition to religious rationalization among the Jews of his 
time. All he does is to set up a fictitious Jewish character who, 
having heard that among Muslims there were those who 


“ Emunot, Introduction 6, p. 20, ll. 18, 20-21. 
* [bid., p. 21, 1. 1. ° Tbid., Ml. 5 ff. 
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objected to religious rationalization, tried to find support for 
such objection in some rabbinic passage. 

A century later, however, perhaps as a result of the effect 
of religious rationalization upon certain Jews, we find among 
Arabic-speaking Jews outspoken opposition to it, re-echoing 
sentiments like those heard among orthodox Muslims, Thus 
Ibn Janah, himself a physician, logician, and philologist, the 
author in Arabic of one of the most important Hebrew 
grammars and lexicons, commenting upon the verse, which 
he takes to mean “beware of the making of many books 
without end” (Eccl. 12:12), says: “By this warning the sage 
prohibits only the preoccupation with the study of those 
books which, according to the claim of those who have made 
a study of them, lead to a knowledge of the principles and 
the elements whereby one may investigate most thoroughly 
the nature of the upper world and the lower world, for that 
is a matter of which the real truth one cannot come to know 
and the end of which one cannot attain. Moreover, it injures 
religion and destroys faith and wearies the soul without any 
compensation and without any satisfaction, as the verse con- 
tinues to say, ‘and much study is a weariness to the flesh.’ It 
is to this, too, that the sage makes allusion in his statement, 
‘all things are full of weariness: man cannot utter them’ (Eccl. 
1:8), that is to say, they are things which cause weariness 
because they are incomprehensible. According to the sage, 
therefore, the proper thing is to abandon oneself to God, to 
obey that which has been commanded in the Law, and 
resignedly to cleave to faith, as he says subsequently: ‘the end 
of the matter, all having been heard: fear God, and keep His 
commandments; for this is the whole man’ (Eccl. 12: 13) — 
and leave alone that the truth whereof is past comprehen- 
sion.” 4° 

But still we should like to know how far did that opposition 


“ Kitab al-Luma', ed. J. Derenbourg, chap. xxiv, p. 267, Il. 11-21; Sefer 
ha-Rikmab, ed. M. Wilensky, chap. xxiv (xxv), p- 282, Il. 9-16; cf. S. Munk, 
“Notice sur Abou’l-Walid) Merwan Ibn-Djana’h,” Journal Asiatique, 16: 
45-46 (1850). 
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go. Was it merely against the use of rational methods of 
demonstration of religious beliefs? or was it also against 
certain rationalized beliefs themselves? We would especially 
like to know whether among these Jews who opposed philo- 
sophic rationalization of religion there were any who, like the 
orthodox in Islam, openly advocated the reality of attributes 
and predestination or, like some orthodox in Islam, also 
advocated openly the corporeality of God. 

Let us examine these three questions one by one. 

With regard to the belief in the reality of attributes, there 
is nothing in the Jewish Scripture, as in fact there is nothing 
in the Muslim Koran, that could provoke the rise of such a 
belief spontaneously. Nor is there to be found among the 
Jews of that time the particular external circumstance, name- 
ly, the influence of Christianity, which could have given rise 
to the doctrine of attributes among them as it did in Islam.” 
Nor is there any reason to assume that any of the simple- 
minded pious Jews could have acquired such a belief by 
having merely heard orthodox Muslims utter it in the recita- 
tion of their creed.*” Still less is there reason to assume, 
without positive evidence, that any of the learned among 
Jews could have become persuaded by the arguments of 
orthodox Muslim theologians — arguments mainly defensive 
—- to adopt a belief which constantly stood in need of defense. 
When, therefore, the spokesmen of Judaism of that time, in 
their published writings, with one voice reject the reality of 
attributes, we have reason to believe that no such belief found 
any followers in Judaism. 

The case of predestination is somewhat different. Though 
the Jewish Scripture is more explicit than the Koran in its 
assertion of free choice by man, still, like the Koran, it is just 
as emphatic in its assertion of the pervasiveness of the power 


“ Cf. below, pp. 112 ff. 

“Cf., eg. the creed called Fikh Akbar (Il) in Wensinck’s Muslim 
Creed, pp. 188-189 (Arabic, p. 6, 1. 1-p. 9, 1. 2), and the creed of Nasafi 
in Elder’s translation of Taftazani’s commentary on it, pp. 49, 58 (Arabic, 


p. 69, 1.2 -p.77, 1.9). 
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of God.** Even among the rabbinic assertions of free will, 
there is one in which the expression “freedom of choice is 
given” is qualified by the statement that “everything is fore- 
seen.” ** Moreover, in rabbinic literature, despite its many 
explicit assertions of free will, there are certain statements 
which would seem to imply predestination, such, for instance, 
as the one discussed by Maimonides himself, namely, that God 
predesignates “the daughter of so and so to so and so and the 
wealth of so and so to so and so.” * In the case of this prob- 
lem, then, it would be reasonable to assume that when Arabic- 
speaking Jews became acquainted with the Muslim discussions 
about free will and predestination and got wind of how in 
Islam those who believed in predestination tried to interpret 
the Koranic verses that seemed to affirm free will, there 
would be some among them who would come to believe in a 
similar view of predestination. It happens, however, that 
among all the Jewish philosophers prior to Maimonides who 
argue against predestination, or against those who believe in 
predestination, there is not a single one who suggests, however 
slightly, that those against whom he argues are Jews. 

Direct information with regard to the problem of predes- 
tination and free will among Jews in Muslim countries may 
be gathered from statements in two works of Maimonides. 

In his Hebrew-written Code of Jewish Law, the Mishneb 
Torah, in the course of his exposition, on the basis of scrip- 
tural and rabbinic passages, of the traditional Jewish view of 
free will, Maimonides urges the reader to pay no heed to “that 
which is said by the ignorant (tippeshim) among the gentiles 
and by most of the uninformed (gelamim) among the Jews, 
to wit, that the Holy One decrees concerning man at the 
beginning of his formation in his mother’s womb whether he 
should be righteous or wicked.” *® The Hebrew term tippe- 


“Cf. above, n. 8. “M. Abot Ul, ts. 

* Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, ed. Buber, pp. 11b-12a; Genesis Rabbah 68, 4. 
Cf. Teshubot ha-Rambam 159 (Kobes I, p. 34c), 348 (ed. Freimann, Pp- 309). 
Cf. also Shemonah Perakim 8 (p. 28, ll. 24 ff.). 

*© Mishneh Torah, Teshubab V, 2. 
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shim, literally “stupid ones,” is used by him here, I take it, in 
the sense of “ignorant ones” and as the equivalent of the 
Arabic terms bulb and jahiliin or jubbdl, which mean “stupid 
ones” as well as “ignorant ones,” but are used by him in the 
original Arabic of his Moreh Nebukim in the sense of “gno- 
rant ones,” that is to say, in the sense of those who follow only 
tradition and are either ignorant of philosophy or through 
ignorance are opposed to it.*7 In other words, the term tip- 
peshim is used by him here in the sense of nonrationalists or 
in the sense of antirationalists. As for the term gelamziz in the 
expression “most of the gelamim among the Jews,” it is quite 
clearly used by him in the sense of his own explanation of the 
term golem in his Commentary on Abot as meaning an 
“uneducated” and “uninformed” person who, on account 
of his lack of knowledge, unwittingly gives utterance to 
erroneous views, the term having acquired that meaning, he 
goes on to explain, after the analogy of its use in the sense 
of an unfinished vessel lacking in form.** Thus also in his 
responsum to the proselyte Obadiah, Maimonides describes 
any Jew who takes some Agadic statements literally as one 
who is the opposite of a person “who is a wise man with a 

“ Cf. Maimonides’ use of these Arabic terms in Moreh I, 32, p. 47, 1. 13; 
I, 50, p. 75, 1. 2; I, 59, p. 96, 1. 11. Samuel Ibn Tibbon translates them in 
all these places by the Hebrew peta’im, a term which means “simple ones” 
as well as “foolish ones.” In IJ, 35, p. 54, 1. 30, he translates bulb by the 
Hebrew sekalim, which means “foolish ones” as well as “ignorant ones” 
and of which the singular is translated in the Targum on Ecclesiastes 1:19 
by tippesh. So also in his letter on astrology does Maimonides use the 
term tippeshim in the sense of those who are ignorant of philosophy as 
the opposite of the term bakamim in the sense of those who are versed 
in philosophy (Kobes II, p. 25a). Similarly, Judah Ibn Tibbon translates the 
Arabic jabil in Hobot ha-Lebabot I, 10, p- 75, lL. 3, by the Hebrew kesil, 
which, again, means “foolish one” as well as “ignorant one.” With all these, 
compare the statement by the Mu'tazilite Ibn ‘Akil quoted in George 
Makdisi’s edition of “Ibn Qudama’s Censure of Speculative Theology,” 
§ 28 (p. 18, Il. 4-5, of the Arabic text): “The stupid person (al-abmak) is 
he who is bedazzled by his forebears and has blind faith in the teaching of 
his elders.” Cf. English translation of the same passage on p. 12 of the 
English part. 

“Commentary on Abot V, 7, whence his use in his Mishneh Torah of 


the term golem in the technical sense of “matter” as contrasted with “form” 
(Yesode ha-Torah TV, 8). 
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discerning mind capable of perceiving the way of truth.” * 
Accordingly by “the tippeshim among the gentiles” he refers 
to the dominant orthodox sect in Islam, “The People of 
Tradition” (abl al-sunnah), to whom the denial of free -will 
was a fundamental doctrine which they upheld against all 
those who defended the principle of free will. By “most of 
the gelamim among Jews,” however, he could not have 
referred to any group of Jews who openly opposed free will, 
for we have Maimonides’ own testimony in his Moreh Nebu- 
kim that free will “is a fundamental principle to which, thank 
God, no opposition has ever been heard in our religious 
community.” The reference in “most of the gelamim’” 
cannot be but to individual uneducated Jews who, with an 
inconsistency characteristic of simple-minded believers, pro- 
fessed a blind belief in God’s power as extending over human 
action, without openly denying free will and, so much the 
more, without openly oppusing those who profess a belief in 
free will. 

It is thus clear that not even in Arabic-speaking countries, 
where belief in predestination dominated among non-Jews, 
was there open opposition to free will among Jews, though 
most of the ignorant among the Arabic-speaking Jews in those 
Arabic-speaking Muslim countries, while not openly denying 
free will, spoke like their non-Jewish neighbors of the exten- 
sion of the power of God over the actions of man. 

So also is the case of the problem of the incorporeality of 
God. In the Jewish Scripture as in the Muslim Koran, while 
there are direct injunctions against likening God to any 
created beings, God is constantly described in anthropomor- 
phic terms. Similarly in the post-Biblical traditional Jewish 
literature, the rabbis, evidently in pursuance of their own 
principle that the scriptural anthropomorphisms should not 
be taken literally, allowed themselves to describe God in 
anthropomorphic terms, evidently expecting not to be taken 


© Teshubot ba-Rambam 159 (Kobes I, P- 34¢), 348 (ed. Freimann, p. 309). 
” Moreb Ill, 17, 5th Theory, p. 338, 1. 30. : 
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literally. In this case, too, it would be reasonable to assume 
that when Arabic-speaking Jews become acquainted with 
Muslim discussions about the problem of the corporeality and 
incorporeality of God and got wind of how in Islam those 
who believed in the corporeality of God interpreted the 
Koranic verses prohibiting the likening of God with other 
beings, there would be some among them who came to believe 
in a similar view of the corporeality of God. But whether 
there actually were such believers and who they were is a 
subject which bears investigation. 

Let us then study and analyze certain passages which may 
have a bearing on this question. 

The most promising passage is to be found in Saadia’s 
Emunot ve-De‘ot, written in Baghdad during the year 933. 
In the introduction to this work, after intimating that his 
work was written for the benefit of both non-Jews, to whom 
he refers as “my species, the species of rational beings,” and 
Jews, to whom he refers as “our people, the children of 
Israel,” *1 he enumerates three types of people, evidently 
among both non-Jews and Jews, whom he envisaged as readers 
of his book: first, “many believers whose belief was not pure 
and whose creeds were not sound”; second, “many deniers of 
the faith who boast of their unbelief and look down upon men 
of truth, although they were themselves in error”; third, “men 
sunk, as it were, in seas of doubt and overwhelmed by waves 
of confusion.” °? 

Of these three types of readers envisaged by Saadia, only 
the first type may be assumed to include those who believed 
in the corporeality of God, and in fact tnere is one long 
passage which deals with this type of reader. We shall, 
therefore, have to find out whether that passage contains any 
reference to such believers among Jews. Now, the passage in 
question begins with a twofold division of those who believe 
in the corporeality of God: (1) “those who believe that they 


"' Emunot, Introduction 2, p. 4, ll. 15-16; cf. Kaufmann, Attributenlebre, 
p- 150; Malter, Saadia, p. 200, n. 470. " Ibid. p. 4, ll. 15-20. 
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can picture God in their imagination as a body” and (2) 
“those who, without expressly attributing to Him corporeal- 
ity, yet they arrogate for God quantity or quality or place or 
time or other such categories; however, when they make 
these arrogations, they really insist upon His being corporeal, 
for such characteristics appertain only to body.” °° He then 
illustrates these two kinds of believers in the corporeality of 
God by mentioning two kinds of Christian ‘Trinitarians, 
namely, “the common people among them” and “their elite,” 
and by alluding indirectly also to two similar kinds of cor- 
porealists among the Muslim Attributists.°* But no reference 
or allusion is made by him to similar believers in the cor- 
poreality of God among Jews. Of course, there existed during 
the time of Saadia the arch anthropomorphic work Shi‘ur 
Komah, which both Karaite and Muslim writers held up as 
evidence of the Jewish belief in the corporeality of God.® 
But this work does not preach the corporeality of God; it 
only describes God in corporeal terms, the like of which, 
though in a lesser degree, is to be found in certain passages of 
both the Bible and the Talmud, and Saadia is reported to have 
written a work, no longer extant, in which he maintains that 
if that work is really of the authorship of Rabbi Ishmael, and 
not of that of some irresponsible person who need not be paid 
attention to, then its corporeal descriptions of God should be 
interpreted figuratively in the same way as similar corporeal 
descriptions of God in Scripture are, according to Jewish 
tradition, to be interpreted figuratively.*® Thus, according to 
Saadia, in any work of a responsible author, the mere use of 
anthropomorphic descriptions of God is not to be taken as 
a belief in the corporeality of God and still less as the ad- 
vocacy of such a belief. 

Bahya, however, in his work Hobot ha-Lebabot, written 
in Saragossa during the latter part of the eleventh century, 

” Ibid. Il, Exordium, p. 76, |. 19 - p. 77, 1. 2. 

* Ibid. Il, 5, p. 86, ll. 5, 7. 


© Fisal 1, p. 221, 1. 2, and cf. above, n. 8. 
*Perush Sefer Yesirah by Judah b. Barzillai, pp. 20-21. 
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alludes to a type of pious man among Jews, who, because of 
his failure to comprehend the figurativeness of scriptural an- 
thropomorphisms, unkowingly forms a corporeal conception 
of God. But the pious believer of this type is described by 
him as “ignorant and foolish” (al-jabil al-ghabi: ha-kesil 
ha-peti), one who, he says, is to be forgiven only when his 
ignorance is due to a lack of capacity to learn; but he is to 
be held responsible for his erroneous belief if he has the 
capacity to learn and to know better and fails to do so.* 
Quite evidently what he means by this is that no learned 
Jew, not one learned in philosophy but one learned in Jewish 
lore, could believe in the corporeality of God. 

Similarly Abraham ibn Daud in his Evzunab Ramah, which 
appeared in Toledo in 1168, says that “the belief of the com- 
mon people (be-bamon [=al-ammah]), who are wont to 
follow the popular notion of God, is [that God is a body], 
for they think that whatever has no body has no existence. 
It is only when they are admonished [by citations from Scrip- 
ture] that they come to believe in accordance with what has 
been transmitted by the teachings of the forebears and the 
rabbis. But still, if they are not guided [by philosophy], there 
will always stir in their minds doubts and confusing thoughts, 
and it is concerning such as these that Scripture says: ‘Foras- 
much this people draw near, and with their mouth honor me, 
but have removed their heart from me’ ” (Isa. 29:13).>° Here, 
again, the implication is that the ordinary Jew would not 
openly profess the corporeality of God, even though, not 
being a philosopher, he cannot conceive of God as incor- 
poreal. 

Twelve years later, Maimonides, in his Mishneh Torah, 
composed in 1180, tries to establish two points with regard 
to the incorporeality of God. First, applying the scriptural 
denying of any likeness between God and other beings (Isa. 
40:25) to the scriptural doctrine of the unity of God (Deut. 


*” Hobot I, 10, p. 74, 1. 17 - p. 75, l. 5. 
°° Emunab Ramab Il, 1, p. 47. 
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6:4), he shows that the mandatory belief that there is only 
one God must also include the belief that the one God is not 
a body.** Second, having in mind the Talmudic statement 
that an idolater is a heretic,” and taking the term “idolater” 
to include also a polytheist, and following his own view that 
the belief in one God must include also the belief that the 
one God is not a body, he declares that “anyone who says 
that God is one but that He is a body and possesses a figure” 
is a heretic. 

But it will be noticed that, whereas in his discussion of free 
will he makes a reference to ignorant Jews who “say,” that 
God predetermines everything, in his discussion of the in- 
corporeality of God, no reference is made by him to ignorant 
Jews who say that God has a body. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that no Jew, however ignorant and however un- 
able to conceive of the existence of anything incorporeal, ever 
dared openly to assert that God was corporeal. 

From all this we may gather that by the time of the com- 
position of the Mishneh Torah, there was none among Arabic- 
speaking Jews who openly advocated the corporeality of 
God and that even the common people, who may not have 
been able to conceive of the subtlety of an incorporeal ex- 
istence and may not also have been able to explain, or even 
to understand, the figurative interpretations of the scriptural 
anthropomorphisms, did not dare openly to express a belief 
in the corporeality of God. 

A few years later, in his Moreh Nebukinz, composed some- 
time between 1185 and 1190, Maimonides refers to “people” 
who, because they “thought” that the term “form” in the 
verse (Gen. 1:26) “Let us make man in our form (selezz), 
after our likeness (demut)” ® is to be taken literally, “came 


° Mishneb Torah, Yesode ha-Torab I, 8. 

*'‘Abodah Zarah 26b; cf. Yesode ha-Torab I, 6. 

* Mishneh Torah, Teshubah Ill, 7. 

See D. H. Baneth’s comment in his edition of Iggerot ba-Rambamz 1, 
p- 2, on the date 1185 established by Z. Diesendruck. 

“We may assume that in the Arabic translation of the Pentateuch used 
by the people referred to here by Maimonides, the Hebrew selem, “image,” 
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to believe that God has the form (sérab) of man, that is to 
say, man’s figure and shape . . . maintaining that, if they 
did not conceive of God as a body possessed of a face and a 
hand similar to their own figure and shape, they would reduce 
Him to nonexistence. However, He is, in their opinion, the 
greatest and most splendid [of bodies] and also His matter is 
not flesh and blood.” * After explaining how the term “form” 
(selem: strah) is not to be taken anthropomorphically, Mai- 
monides goes on to explain how also the term “hkeness” 
(demut: shibb) is not to be taken anthropomorphically. 

Who were these “people”? 

Here are some texts which will help us to answer this ques- 
tion. 

Ibn Hazm, in his attempt to show that the Hebrew Bible 
has an anthropomorphic conception of God, quotes Genesis 
1:26, which, in the Arabic used by him, reads: “Let me make 
sons of Adam after our form (st#rah = selem), after our like- 
ness (shibb = demut).” Commenting upon it, he says that if 
only the phrase “after our form” were used, there would be 
justification for interpreting it figuratively. But the phrase 
“after our likeness,” which immediately follows it, “shuts 
out interpretations, blocks up loopholes, cuts off roads, and 
of necessity and inevitably must the phrase be taken to at- 
tribute the likeness of Adam to God. The absurdity of this, 
however, is immediately perceived by the understanding, for 
shibh and mith] mean the same thing [namely, likeness], and 
far be it from God that He should have a mithl or shibb [that 
is, a likeness].” © The conclusion he wants us to draw here is 
that, inasmuch as the term “likeness” cannot be taken figura- 
tively, the term “form” is also not to be taken figuratively. 
The reason why, in the midst of his trying to prove the 
anthropomorphism of the Bible, he goes out of his way to 
concede that the phrase “after our form” by itself could be 


in Genesis 1:26 was translated sarah, “form,” for so it is also translated by 
Saadia. 

* Moreh I, 1, p. 14, Il. 5-11. 

* Ibn Hazm, Fisal I, p. 117, 1. 21~p. 118, 1. 4. 
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interpreted figuratively, is to be found in the fact that two 
Jewish authors of works in Arabic, Saadia and Kirkisani, 
the former in his comment on the term selem in Genesis 1:27, 
which is only a repetition of Genesis 1:26, and the latter in 
his comment on the term selem both in Genesis 1:26 and in 
Genesis 1:27, interpret that term figuratively.°* Ibn Hazm’s 
certainty that the term shibh, “likeness,” in Genesis 1:26, on 
account of its being synonymous with the term mmithl, cannot 
be taken figuratively but must be taken literally, 1s undoubt- 
edly due to his belief that the Koranic verse (42:9), “Nought 
is there like Him (ka-sithlibi),” was aimed at Genesis 1:26. 

Here then we have a Muslim who dismisses the attempt of 
two Jewish authors to interpret the term “form” (selem: 
sérab) in Genesis 1:26 and 1:27 and, in opposition to them, 
insists that, like the term “likeness” (desut: shibh) in Gene- 
sis 1:26, the term “form” in the same verse must be taken 
literally. 

Then there are passages from which it can be shown that 
the term selewz in Genesis 1:27, which, as remarked before, 
is only a repetition of Genesis 1:26, was taken by certain 
Muslims in an anthropomorphic sense. 

Shahrastani in his Nibdyat reports that several subsects of 
the Shrites, among them the Hishamiyyah, as well as “the 
anthropomorphists among the Attributists,” by which is meant 
a certain group of Sunnites, believed that “God has a form 
like the form of men,” adding that this belief of theirs was 
based upon a statement attributed to Muhammad, of which 
there were two readings: (1) “God created Adam in His 

* Saadia, Emunot Il, 9, p. 94, ll. 14-18: “by way of conferring honor (‘ala 
tarik al-tasbrif),” which he goes on to explain as meaning that although all 
forms are created by God, “He honored one of them by saying “This is My 
form, by way of conferring distinction (‘ala sabil al-tabsis).” Kirkisani, 
Anwar Il, 28, 12, p. 176, ll. 7-8 (ed. Leon Nemoy): “by way of conferring 
distinction and honor (‘ala sabil al-tahsis wa’l-tashrif).” Ibn Hazm, Fisal I, p. 
117, 1. 24-p. 118, 1. 1: “as one might say about a monkey and about some- 
thing ugly as well as about something beautiful, This is the form of God, 
that is to say, this is a formation by God and a peculiarity of existence 


which is due to the power of God alone, He being solely responsible for 
its creation.” 
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form (si#rab)”; (2) “God created Adam in the form of the 
Merciful.” ** One of these unnamed “anthropomorphists 
among the Attributists” can be identified with Da’id al- 
Jawari, who is quoted by Shahrastani in his Milal as saying 
that “God is a body and flesh and blood, who has limbs and 
organs,” and that the statement “God created Adam in the 
form of the Merciful,” which tradition attributes to Mu- 
hammad, is to be taken in a literal sense.6® Now the statement 
attributed to Muhammad, in either of its readings, is not to 
be found in the Koran. It can be traced, however, in both 
its readings, to Genesis 1:27. In English, this verse in Genesis 
reads: “And God created man (ha-adam) in His image 
(selen7), in the image of God created He him.” Among the 
early Muslims, we may imagine, this verse, minus the last 
three words, which in Arabic would have been one word, 
was circulated orally in an Arabic version which read: “And 
God created Adam in His form (sarah), in the form of the 
Merciful.” Thus also in Saadia’s Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch, the first part of the verse reads: “And God 
created Adam in His form.” As for the substitution of “the 
Merciful” for “God” in the second part, it was quite natural 
for Muslims used to the language of the Koran. Then, we 
may further imagine, the verse, in its oral circulation, was 


broken up into two parts, (1) “God created Adam in His. 


form”; (2) “God created Adam in the form of the Merciful,” 
and both these parts were attributed to Muhammad. 
Ghazali, commenting upon one of the readings of the 
statement traditionally attributed to Muhammad, says: “If 
[by the term form in] the Prophet’s saying that ‘God created 
Adam in His form’ you understand the external form which 
is perceived by eye-sight, you will be an absolute anthropo- 
morphist, as the one addressed in the saying, ‘Be an out-and- 
out Jew, or else play not with the Torah’; but, if you under- 
stand by it the inner form, which is perceived by insight 
(bas@ir) and not by eye-sight (absar), you will be a man 


” Nibayat, p. 103, 1. r1-p. 104, I. 1. * Milal, p. 77, ll. 5-18. 
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who keeps himself free from anthropomorphism in every re- 
spect and declares God to be holy — yea, a perfect man, 
walking the straight way, for you are in the holy valley of 
Tuwwa [Surah 20:12].” ® The quotation of the saying with 
its warning not to play with the Torah means, I take it, that 
those who take the statement of Muhammad anthropomor- 
phically are like the Jews who take the corresponding state- 
ment in Genesis 1:27 anthropomorphically, thus reflecting a 
contention like that of Ibn Hazm, or perhaps Ibn Hazm’s 
very contention, that the “form of God” in the story of the 
creation of Adam as told in Genesis was meant to be taken 
by Jews in an anthropomorphic sense. 

Finally, the Hishamiyyah, of whom Shahrastani has re- 
ported that they took the “form of God” in the creation of 
Adam anthropomorphically, reports of Hisham that he said 
that “God is a body possessing parts and is of a certain size, 
but He is unlike any created thing and no created thing is 
like Him,” *° which means, as the same view is phrased by 
Ash‘ari, that “God is a body unlike other bodies.” ™ Simi- 
larly al-Jawari, of whom Shahrastani has also reported that he 
took the “form of God” in the creation of Adam anthropo- 
morphically, reports of him that he also said that “God is a 
body unlike other bodies, flesh unlike other flesh, blood un- 
like other blood.” 7? 

From these passages we gather that Ibn Hazm directly and 
Ghazali indirectly contended that the term selez = stirah, 
“form,” in Genesis 1:26 and 1:27 was meant to be taken in 
an anthropomorphic sense, and so does Ibn Hazm also con- 
tend with regard to the term demut = shibb, “likeness,” in 
Genesis 1:26. Moreover, when a statement based upon Gene- 
sis 1:27 was attributed to Muhammad, some Muslims took 
the term “form” in it, which is the Hebrew selew, in an an- 
thropomorphic sense. Finally, those Muslims who took the 

“ Ibya’, XXXV: Kitab al-Taubid wa’l-Tawakkul, IV, p. 245, ll. 26-29 
(ed. Cairo, 1358/1939). 


” Milal, p. 141, ll. 7-8. 
™ Makalat, p. 33, ll. 10-11; p. 208, 1. 1. ® Milal, p. 77, 1. 9. 
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term “form” in Genesis 1:26 and 1:27 anthropomorphically 
qualified their anthropomorphic conceptions of God by say- 
ing, in the words of one of them, that “God is a body unlike 
other bodies, flesh unlike other flesh, blood unlike other 
blood.” 

In the light of all this, when Maimonides refers to “people” 
who “thought” that the term “form” in the story of the crea- 
tion of Adam in Genesis 1:26 is to be taken anthropomorphi- 
cally, the people referred to are Muslims, when he also says 
that these people conceded that God is “the greatest and most 
splendid [of bodies] and also His matter is not flesh and 
blood,” the reference is to the concession made by those Mus- 
lims who took the term “form” in the story of the creation 
of Adam anthropomorphically; and when he continues to 
argue that-even the term demut = shibh, “likeness,” is not to 
be taken anthropomorphically, the argument is aimed at Ibn 
Hazm. No “people” who interpreted Genesis 1:26 anthro- 
pomorphically can be traced to Jewish sources. Nor are we 
to assume that such an interpretation of Genesis 1:26 was 
communicated to him orally by some Jews or was reported 
to him orally in the name of some Jews, for when Maimonides 
deals with something that has been communicated to him 
orally, he usually says so. 

Reference, however, to certain individuals among Jews who 
openly either doubted or denied the incorporeality of God 
is to be found in his Ma’mar Tebiyyat ha-Metim, composed 
at about 1190, In answer to certain critics of his Mishneh 
Torah. The passage in question reads as follows: “We have 
met some one who was looked upon as a learned Jewish scholar 
and, by the eternal God! he was familiar with the way of 
the traditional law and from his youth had participated, as 
he claimed, in disputes about the Law, and still he was in 
doubt whether God is a body, possessing eye, hand, foot, and 
entrails, as mentioned in some scriptural verses, or whether 
He is not a body. Moreover, others from among the people 


* See Moreh I, 2 beginning, and quotation at the next note below. 
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of some countries whom I have met definitely decided that 
God is a body and declared anyone who disagreed with this 
to be an unbeliever, applying to him the various Hebrew terms 
for heretic, and took the anthropomorphic passages of the 
rabbis in their literal sense. Similar things I have heard about 
men whom I have not met.” “4 

In this passage, the hesitant opponent of the incorporeality 
of God, with whom are contrasted those “others from among 
the people of some countries,” was undoubtedly a countryman 
of Maimonides visiting him in Fostat from some other city in 
Egypt. The fact that Maimonides shows himself surprised 
that such a view could be held by one reputed to be versed in 
Jewish traditional law indicates that he suspected him to have 
fallen victim to some outside influence. We may similarly 
assume that the other opponents of incorporeality in this 
passage were also Jews from Muslim countries, though there 
is nothing to support this assumption except the fact that up 
to that time all opposition to Maimonides came from Jews 
in Muslim countries. Certainly by these “others from among 
the people of some countries” he could not have meant those 
visitors of whom he speaks with praise in his letter to Samuel 
Ibn Tibbon.”® That Jews in Muslim countries were not alto- 
gether impervious to the influence of Islam in religious matters 
may be inferred from a responsum by Maimonides himself 
addressed to Rabbi Phinehas b. Mesullam of Alexandria.” 

But it will be noticed that, while opposition to Maimonides’ 
omission of dealing with bodily resurrection in his Mishneh 
Torah, as well as opposition to his description of the eternal 
life in the world to come as being incorporeal, appeared 
openly in writing,” the opposition to his denial of the cor- 
poreality of God was bruited about only orally. Maimonides 
refers to it only by saying “some people thought” or “we 


™ Ma’amar Tebiyyat ha-Metim (Kobes Il, p. 8a; ed. Finkel, §§ 3-4). 

* Iggerot ha-Rambam (Kobes Il, p. 27a). This letter was written in 1199. 

® Teshubot ha-Rambam 140 (Kobes I, p. 25b). 

™ Ma’amar Tebiyyat ha-Metim (Kobes Il, pp. 8b, 8d; ed. Finkel, §§ 10, 
16, 17. 
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have already met some one who... was in doubt” or 
“others . . . whom I have met have definitely concluded.” 
Evidently no one, and certainly no man of stature, dared 
openly in writing to oppose the belief in the incorporeality 
of God, and still less to advocate or even to condone the 
belief in God’s corporeality. 

The first man of stature who dared openly in writing to 
oppose the belief in the incorporeality of God and to con- 
done, if not directly to advocate, the belief in His corporeal- 
ity was Rabbi Abraham ben David of Posquiéres. In his 
splenetic attacks upon Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, the com- 
position of which attacks is placed after 1193,° commenting 
upon Maimonides’ inclusion in his list of heretics “anyone 
who says that God is one but is a body and possesses a figure,” 
he ejaculates: “Why does he call such a person a heretic, 
when many people, greater and better than he, followed such 
a conception (mabashabah) of God on the ground of its being 
in accordance with what they had seen in the verses of Scrip- 
ture and even more by reason of what they had seen in the 
words of those Agadot which set minds awondering?” 

I imagine that if the rabbi of Posquiéres were challenged 
to name anyone who openly professed a belief in the cor- 
poreality of God, he would be hard put to it to make good 
his statement. And should we assume that the expression 
which I have translated “followed such a conception of God” 
was used by him advisedly in order to indicate that, while 
nobody in Judaism ever openly said that God is a body, still 
there were many who, not being philosophers like Mai- 
monides, could nor but conceive of God, in their minds, as 
a corporeal being, then what reason had he for assuming 

* Cf. H. Gross, “R. Abraham b. David aus Posquiéres,” MGIVJ, 23:20 
and n. 2 (1874). 

” Hassagot on Mishneh Torah: Madda'‘, Teshubab Ill, 7. The term ha- 
meshabbetot, I take it, is used here by Rabad after the analogy of the use of 
the term shibbushim in Judah Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation of Saadia, 
that is, in the sense of confusing the mind and causing doubt and wonder. 


Cf. Emunot ve-De'ot, Hakdamab 2 and 3, IV, 6. Hence my translation: 
“which set minds awondering.” 
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that Maimonides would attach heresy to merely conceiving 
of God as a body without actually saying so? Did not Mai- 
monides use the expression “anyone who says’? *° In fact, as 
I have shown elsewhere, the mere conception of God as 
corporeal by one who is, as described by Maimonides, in- 
capable of conceiving of the existence of anything incorporeal 
is not regarded by him as heresy.” 

And should it occur to us that by “many people greater and 
better than he” the rabbi referred to some post-Talmudic 
authors and liturgists known to him who, following the ex- 
ample of Scripture and the Agadot of the Talmud, did not 
hesitate to use anthropomorphic descriptions of God, then 
what reason had he for assuming that such descriptions are 
an indication of a belief in the corporeality of God? Why 
did he not assume that those authors and liturgists, because 
they interpreted the anthropomorphisms of Scripture and the 
Agadot of the Talmud figuratively, did themselves also de- 
scribe God anthropomorphically in a figurative sense? Did 
not Saadia say, as quoted in a work undoubtedly known to 
him, that the anthropomorphisms in the Talmud as well as 
those in the Shi‘ur Komah are to be taken figuratively, even 
as are those in Scripture? *° 

If, again, the rabbi of Posquitres were challenged to tell 
whether he himself believed that God is a body, then perhaps, 
even without the prompting of the Christian Tertullian * or 
of Muslim Mutakallimin,* he could by his own wit hit upon 
the subtlety that, on the mere showing of scriptural teaching 
the unlikeness of God only meant that God is a body unlike 

© Cf. above at n. 61. 

* Cf. my paper “Maimonides on the Unity and Incorporeality of God,” 
JOR, n. s., 56:112-136 (1965). 

@ Perush Sefer Yesirab by Judah b. Barzillai, pp. 20-21 and 34. A similar 
explanation of the anthropomorphism of the Shi‘ur Komal is suggested by 
Judah Halevi (Cuzari IV, 3 end). Saadia, as quoted by Judah b. Barzillai 
(Perush, p. 21, ll. 16-22), doubted R. Ishmael’s authorship of the Shi'ur 
Komab, and Maimonides was certain that R. Ishmael was not its author, 
declaring it to be “undoubtedly the work of one of the Byzantine [Jewish] 


preachers” (Teshubot ha-Rambam 373, p. 343 [ed. Freimann]). 
® Adv. Prax. 7 (PL 2, 162 C). % Cf. above at nn. 70-72. 
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other bodies.** But here, again, what reason had he for assum- 
ing that Maimonides, who derived the incorporeality of God 
from the scriptural teaching of His unlikeness, would include 
among his five classes of heretics one who said that God is 
a body unlike other bodies? In fact, as I have shown else- 
where, no heresy is attached by him to the assertion that God 
is a body unlike other bodies; he only requires that the term 
“body” be used in an equivocal sense.** It is, therefore, more 
reasonable to assume that if the rabbi of Posquiéres were so 
challenged, he would honestly and frankly admit that he 
did not believe that God is a body. Later, during the contro- 
versy over the Moreh Nebukim, none of the authoritative 
spokesmen of Judaism advocated a belief in the corporeality 
of God — not even those who were opposed to Maimonides’ 
philosophical interpretation of anthropomorphisms in scrip- 
tural verses and Talmudic lore. When rumors reached Nah- 
manides of French rabbis who objected to a certain anthro- 
pomorphic statement of Maimonides, he gently reasoned with 
them, politely showing that they were wrong, and thereafter 
nothing was heard of their objection.*” And there is no reason 
to assume that Moses Taku’s vehement assertion of his belief 
in the literalness of Agadic anthropomorphism found follow- 
ers among German rabbis, though in their innocence of philos- 
ophy they may have tacitly assented to his arraignment of 
the interpretation of anthropomorphisms by Maimonides and 
others,®* since the interpretations used by Maimonides and 
the others mentioned by Moses Taku are all based upon 
philosophy. Solomon of Montpellier and his pupil David ben 
Saul, two philosophic innocents who in the first flush of their 
opposition to Maimonides proclaimed their wholesale belief 
in the literalness of all the Agadot of the Talmud, including 


* Various attempts have been made to explain what Abraham b. David 
meant by his statement; a collection of them is to be found in I. Twersky, 
Rabad of Posquiéres (1962), pp. 282-286. 

See reference in n. 80 above. 

“Iggeret ha-Ramban in Iggerot Kena’ot (Kobes Il, pp- 9d-1oa). 

*“ Ketab Tamin in Osar Nebmad Ill, 1860, pp- 58 ff. 
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the literalness of the corporeal terms used in the Agadic de- 
scription of God," later recanted and openly protested that 
“far be it from them to conceive of God as having a likeness 
or form or a hand or a foot or any of the other limbs which 
happen to be mentioned in the text of Scripture; never had 
they uttered such a view nor had such a thought ever entered 
their minds.” * And perhaps more loftily than they, but at 
the same time also more uprightly than they, would the rabbi 
of Posquiéres have declared: “Many people, even as great and 
good as I, had oftentimes spoken hastily and said things which 
they later withdrew.” 

® Milbamot ba-Shem by Abraham Maimonides in Iggerot Kena’ot (Kobes 


III, pp. 17a-18a). 
” [bid., p. 19¢. 


CHAPTER II 
ATTRIBUTES 


I. THe Musiim AtTtripurtes AND THE 
CuRISTIAN TRINITY * 


As FarLy as the first part of the eighth century, as one may 
judge from the reports of teachings to which Wasil (d. 748) 
was opposed,’ there arose in Islam the belief that certain terms 
which are attributed to God in the Koran stand for real in- 
corporeal beings which exist in God from eternity. There is 
nothing in the Koran to warrant such a belief. Nor is there any 
warrant that at that early stage in the history of Islam the 
belief originated spontaneously by that kind of reasoning by 
which later Muslim theologians tried to defend it against oppo- 
sition. The appearance of that belief at that time can be ex- 
plained only on the ground of some external influence. Such 
an external influence could be either Greek philosophy or 
Judaism or Christianity. Greek philosophy is to be elimi- 
nated, for we have the testimony of Shahrastani that it was not 
until later, among the followers of Wasil, that the problem 
of attributes came under the influence of Greek philosophy.? 
And so also must Judaism be eliminated, for the kind of 
Judaism with which Islam was in direct contact at that time 
contained nothing in its teachings which could have inspired 
that new belief. By a process of elimination it is to be assumed 
that Christianity was that external influence. 

A suggestion as to the Christian origin of the belief in the 
reality of divine attributes is to be found in the discussion 
of that problem in the literature of the time when the problem 
was still a vital issue. The belief in the reality of divine attri- 
butes was characterized by those who were opposed to it as 

* Reprinted with many additions from The Harvard Theological Re- 
view, 49:1-18 (1956). 


* Milal, p. 31, ll. 17 ff. 
*Ibid., ll. 19 ff. Cf. Horten, Systeme, p. 133. 
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being analogous to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Abul- 
faraj, also known as Bar Hebraeus, speaking of the Muttazilites, 

who denied the reality of divine attributes, says that thereby 
they steered clear of “the persons (akénim) of the Christians,” * 
the implication being that the belief in the reality of divine 

attributes indirectly steers one into the belief of the Christian 

Trinity. ‘Adad al-Din al-Tji similarly reports that the Mu'tazi- 

lites accused those who believed in the reality of divine attri- 

butes of having fallen into the error of the Christian belief 

in the Trinity.* And prior to both of them, among the Jews, 

David al-Mukammas,® Saadia,® Joseph al-Basir,7 and Mai- 

monides,® evidently reflecting still earlier Muslim sources, 

whenever they happen to mention the Muslim doctrine of the 

reality of divine attributes, compare it to the Christian doctrine 

of the Trinity. It is thus in the Christian doctrine of the Trin- 

ity that we must look for the origin of the Muslim doctrine 

of divine attributes. 

But the words of opponents cannot always be taken at their 
face value, for opponents, especially in matters of religion, are 
in the habit of accusing one another of things which are not 
necessarily so. If we are to assume, on the basis of what its 
opponents said about it, that the Muslim doctrine of attributes 
had its origin in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, we 
shall have to find some external evidence in support of that 
assumption. We shall especially have to find some logical 
reason, or at least some psychological motive, to explain how 
the Muslims, who had started with an outspoken negation of 
the Christian Trinity on the ground of its incompatibility 

*C£. E. Pocock, Specimen Historiae Arabum sive Gregorii Abul Farajii 
Malatiensis de Origine et Moribus Arabum (1650), p. 19, 1. 12, referred to by 
Munk, Guide des Egarés, I, p. 180, n. 3. 

“Ibid., quoted from al-Iji’s al-Mawakif fi ‘Ilm al-Kalam, referred to in 
Munk, Guide, p- 181, n. 7. 

* Quoted from his ‘Ishran Makalat in Judah b. Barzillai, Perush Sefer 
Yesirah, p. 79. 

°Emunot Il, 5, p. 86, ll. 2 ff. 

"Cf. P. F. Frankl, Ein Mu‘tazilitischen Kalam aus dem roten Jahrhundert 


(1872), pp. 15 and 28, 
* Moreh I, 50. 
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with the unity of God, happened to substitute for it a doc- 
trine which involved the very same difficulty contained in 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity. To say that they did it only as 
an imitation of the Christian doctrine would not be suffi- 
cient. Imitation could be used as an explanation in a case 
when some peculiarly Christian belief, the like of which ex- 
isted also in Islam or which at least was not directly rejected 
by Islam, happened to find its way into Islam. It cannot be 
used as an explanation in the present case, when nothing re- 
sembling the doctrine of the Trinity existed in Islam and, 
moreover, when that doctrine itself was openly rejected. Then 
also, ideas always ride on the back of terms, and so, whenever 
there is a transmission of an idea from one language to another, 
we should expect the transmission also of some fundamental 
terms either by translation or by transliteration or, as some- 
times happens, by mistranslation. Can we, therefore, find any 
term used in the Muslim doctrine of attributes which is trace- 
able to some term in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity? 

Starting therefore with the assumption that the Muslim 
doctrine of attributes might have originated in the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity, we shall try to find first some 
external evidence for that assumption and then some logical 
explanation for the transition from the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity to the Muslim doctrine of attributes. 

We shall take up first the evidence of terminology. 

From the very beginning of the history of the problem of 
divine attributes in Islam two Arabic terms are used for what 
we call attribute, namely, (1) 7ma‘na and (2) sifab. Thus in 
the report of the earliest occurrence of the problem, it is said 
that Wasil maintained, in opposition to those who believed in 
the reality of attributes, that “he who posits a ma‘nd and sifab 
as eternal posits two gods.” * Now if there is any truth in 
the a priori assumption that the doctrine of attributes origi- 
nated in the doctrine of the Trinity, we should have a right 
to expect that these two fundamental terms used in the doc- 


* Milal, p. 31, 1. 19. 
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trine of attributes would reflect similar fundamental terms 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, terms which were perhaps used 
haphazardly by Arabic-speaking Christians in their discussions 
with Muslims and perhaps not the best chosen terms, but still 
terms which can be traced to corresponding Greek terms of 
good usage in the formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Arabic term ma‘nd, among its various meanings,’® has 
also the general meaning of “thing,” and it is used as the equiva- 
lent of the term shay. Thus both ma‘nd and shay are used as 
translations of the Greek term pragma, “thing,” in Aristotle’s 
works — ma‘na by Ishak ibn Hunayn™ and shay by other 
translators, among them perhaps also the same Ishak ibn 
Hunayn.” Now it happens that in Christianity, the term 
“things” (mpdypuara, res) is used, in addition to the terms 
“hypostases” (drocrdoes) and “persons” (mpécwra, per- 
sonae), as a description of the three persons of the Trinity, 
in order to emphasize their reality. Thus of the two Church 
Fathers who for the first time tried to formulate the doctrine 
of the Trinity in philosophic language, Origen, writing in 
Greek, describes the Father and Son as “two things (pday- 
pata) by hypostases,”?* and Tertullian, writing in Latin, 
argues that the Word is not “a voice and sound of the mouth” 


but rather a “thing (res) and‘a person,” 7* whence he de- 


scribes each of the three persons as a “substantive thing” (res 


” Here are examples of translations of the term ma‘na in the passage of 
Wasil quoted above: Haarbriicker, I, p. 45: “Begriff”; Horten, Systeme, p. 
132: “geistige Realitit. (mana, Idee)”; cf. also Horten, “Was bedeutet Ma'na 
als philosophischer Terminus,” ZDMG, 64: 391-396 (1910); Sweetman, 
Islam and Christian Theology, I, 2 (1947), p. 232: “meaning,” “nature .. . 
in the sense of the reality of a thing or its entity.” 

™ De Interpr., 1, 16a, 7, and 7, 17a, 38 (cf. Arabic text in Die Hermenutik 
des Aristoteles in der arabischen Uebersetzung des Ishak ibn Honein, ed. 
Isidor Pollak; Organon Aristotelis in versione Arabica antiqua, ed. Badawi). 

* Anal. Pri. Il, 27, 70a, 32; Top. I, 5, 102a, 19; De Soph. Elen., 16, 175a, 8 
(cf. Arabic text in Badawi, Organon), Metaph. V, 29, 1024b, 17 (cf. Arabic 
text in Averroés: Tafsir ma ba‘d at-tabi‘at, ed. Bouyges( 1938-48), Dal, T. 
34, p. 684, 1. 5. The Arabic translation of the text included in this commen- 
tary of Averroes may have been made by Ishak ibn Hunayn. Cf. Stein- 
schneider, Die arabischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechischen, § 35 (59). 

* Cont. Cels. VIII, 12 (PG 11, 1533 C). 

* Adv. Prax. 7 (PL 2, 162 AB). 
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substantiva).* Though the term pragma did not succeed in 
establishing itself as a technical term for the members of 
the Trinity, its use did not altogether disappear. It occurs in 
the Formula Prolixa of the Council of Antioch in 343 as the 
equivalent of the term prosopon," and it is similarly used by 
Athanasius as the equivalent of prosopon. Basil uses it in 
place of bypostasis, #8 and Cyril of Alexandria uses it as the 
equivalent of bypostasis.® But what is especially important 
for our purpose here is that Theodore Abucara, in a work 
originally written in Arabic but extant only in Greek, de- 
scribes each of the three persons of the ‘Trinity as pragma,”° 
which quite evidently reflects either shay or ma‘na as the 
underlying Arabic term. We have, therefore, reason to be- 
lieve that during the early part of the ninth century, at about 
the time of the rise of Mu‘tazilism, Christians under Muslim 
rule used the term pragmata instead of, or by the side of, the 
terms bypostaseis and presopa as a description of the mem- 
bers of the Trinity and that the term pragmata was translated 
by them into Arabic by ashya@ or ma‘ani. Accordingly it is 
also reasonable to assume that when under the influence of the 
Christian Trinity orthodox Muslims advanced the doctrine of 
the reality of attributes and described each attribute by the 
term ma‘nd, the term was used by them as the equivalent of 
shay in the sense of “thing.” 

Corroborative evidence that ma‘nd in the Muslim doctrine 


* Ibid. 26 (PL 2, 189 B). 

“Cf. A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alten 
Kirche®, § 159, 1V: rpia épodoyobrres mpdypata Kal rpia rpdowra, 

"De Synodis 26, IV (PG 26, 729 B), 26, VIL (732 C). 

* Homilia XVI, 4 (PG 31, 480 C); XXIV (604 D); Epist. 210, 4 (PG 32, 
773 B). 

” Apologeticus contra Theodoretum pro XII Capitibus, I (PG 76, 396 C): 
GANG mpaypdrwr, Hyouy vroordcewr yéyove cbyodos. 

® Opuscula (PG 97, 1480 B). There is no parallel to this quotation in the 
Arabic works of Abucara published by P. Constantin Bacha (Les Oeuvres 
Arabes de Theodore Aboucara, Beyrouth, 1904). Cf. the analysis of parallels 
between those Arabic works and the Greek Opuscula in G. Graf, “Die 
arabischen Schriften des Aba Qurra” in Forschungen zur Christlichen 
Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, 10:67-78 (1910). The technical terms for 
persons used in these Arabic works are akanim and wujtih (cf. ibid., p. 32). 
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of attributes is used in the sense of shay and that its use in 
that sense goes back to the use of pragma in the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity may be found in the following two 
sets of statements. First, with regard to attributes, Ash‘ari in 
his Majalis, as quoted by Ibn Hazm, refers to attributes as 
ashya@,** whereas in his Luwza‘ he refers to an attribute as 
mana.”* Second, with regard to the Trinity, Yahya Ibn ‘Adi 
first describes its three members by the commonly used tech- 
nical Arabic term akanim, “hypostases,” “* but then refers to 
them as ashya@’** and ma‘ani,” that is, “things.” So also 
Saadia °° and Ibn Hazm”™ refer to the Son and the Holy 
Spirit of the Trinity as “two things” (shay’ani), and Ibn 
Hazm refers to all the three members of the Trinity as “three 
things” (ashya@).?8 In fact, it would seem that ma‘na and 
shay and sifah all became interchangeable terms used as a de- 
scription of anything existing in a subject. It is thus reported 
by Ash‘ari that “ ‘Abdallah Ibn Kullab used to call the ma'am 
that exist in bodies accidents and he used to call them things 
(ashya@) and he used to call them attributes (s7fat).” i 

It can similarly be shown that the term sifab, which to- 
gether with the term ma‘nd is used by Wasil as a description 
of any of those real attributes which are rejected by him, 
goes back also to the Christian terminology of the Trinity. 
The term sifab comes from the verb wasaf, “to describe, 
which as a verb occurs in the Koran thirteen times and of 
which the substantive form wasf, “description,” occurs once; 
the form sifah never occurs in the Koran, While in most cases 
in the Koran, the verb wasaf is used with reference to what 
people say about God, in all these cases its usage is always 


* Fisal IV, p. 207, 1. 13. 

“Luma 26, p. 14, ll. 13-14 and 17. ; See 

*Périer, Petits Traités Apologétiques de Yabya ben ‘Adi, p. 65, |. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 66, 1. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 67, 1. 2. ” Fisal IV, p. 207, 1. 22. 

* Emunot Il, 5, p. 86, 1. 10. * Ibid. I, p. 49, 1. 1. 

” Makalat, p. 370, ll. 11-12. Saadia in his Emunot I, 3, 2nd Theory, 2nd 
Objection, p. 42, ll. 16-17, .imilarly describes accidental qualities as the 
ma‘ani and sifat of bodies. 
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with reference to something unlaudable which impious people 
say about God; *° it never occurs with reference to some- 
thing laudable said about God. The laudable terms by which 
God is described in the Koran are never referred to in the 
Koran by any form of the verb wasaf; they are referred to as 
“the most beautiful names” (al-asma’ al-busnda, 7:179; 17: 110; 
20:7), and Muslim tradition, quoting Muhammad, speaks of 
ninety-nine such “most beautiful names.” The term sifah, 
which, through the Latin translation of Maimonides’ Moreh 
Nebukim in the thirteenth century, came to be translated by 
the term “attribute,” 3! was thus a technical term coined to 
take the place of the Koranic term ism, “name.” When that 
term was coined and by whom is not known. The earliest 
mention of the term sifah, as well as of the term ma‘nd as its 
equivalent, occurs in the report of the teaching of the founder 
of Muttazilism Wasil b. ‘Ata’ (d. 748), quoted above. Evi- 
dently the term sifab was immediately adopted by all At- 
tributists. Thus Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 814), an Attributist 
of the Rafidite subsect of Shi'ites, is quoted by Ash‘ari in 
the name of Abi al-Kasim al-Balhi as saying that “the knowl- 
edge of God is His attribute (sifab).” ** The first Sunnite 
Attributist to use the term sifah, as far as I could find out, 
is Ibn Kullab (d. 854), who is reported by Ash‘ari as using 
the expressions “the names (as72a’) of God are His attributes 
(sifat)” *° and “the names and attributes of God,” ** which 
sound as an expression of approval of the use of the term 
sifah for the term ism, According to Ibn Hazm, “the term 
sifab was devised by the Mu'tazilites and by Hisham [b. 
al-Hakam] and other leaders of the Rafidites like him, and in 
their way they followed some people from among the masters 
of the Kalam, thus deviating from the right way of the early 


® Surah 2:18, 112; 6:100, 140; 21:22; 23:93; 37:159, 180; 43:82. Similarly in 
all the other instances the term is used with reference to evil things. Cf. 
12:18, 77; 16:64, 117; 23:98. 

“Cf. Religious Philosophy, pp. 56-57. 

* Makalat, p. 494, 1. 1; cf. p. 37, 1. ro. 

* Ibid., p. 173, 1. 1; cf. p. 546, Il. 8-9. 

“ Tbid., p. 169, ll. 10, 123 p. 172, HW. 12, 14. 
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Muslims, for in them there is nothing to serve as a pattern and 
model for this newly devised term.” ** Still, despite this state- 
ment of Ibn Hazm, the manner in which Wasil b. ‘Ata’ intro- 
duces the term sifah gives the impression that the term had 
been used before, in which case it must have been coined by 
the Attributists. But, be that as it may, we shall try to show 
that, like the term ma‘nd, the term sifah is also derived from 
the vocabulary of the Christian Trinity. 

In Christianity with the assumption that the three “things” 
or “persons” or “hypostases,” though immaterial, are still dis- 
tinct from each other and each of them an individual being, 
the question came up as to what was the “principle of dif- 
ferentiation” (ddyos d:agopas) ®* between them to take the 
place of matter which ordinarily serves as a principle of dif- 
ferentiation between material individual beings. Such a prin- 
ciple of differentiation was found by the Church Fathers in 
certain properties which characterize each of the persons and 
distinguish them from each other — distinguishing properties 
which do not imply matter and which, while distinguishing 
one person from another, are identical with the respective 
essences of the persons of which they serve as descriptions. 
Various Greek terms and phrases are used by the Fathers in 
designating these distinguishing properties. But in John of 
Damascus, who may always be taken as the connecting link 
between the Church Fathers and early Islam,*” the following 
two expressions occur as a description of these distinguish- 
ing properties: (1) “hypostatic properties” (sroorarixal 
iStérnres); (2) “that which is characteristic of the proper 
hypostasis” (75 yapaxrypwrrixsy ras iSias broordcews).** 
Thus each of the three persons has a “property” or a “char- 
acteristic” which makes it a “thing” distinguished from the 
two other persons. Now it can be shown that the Greek 
verb yapaxrnpile and noun Xapaxrijp Or TO XapaxrnpiotiKév 


* Fisal II, p. 121, Il. 4-6. 

* Basil, Epist. 38, 3 (PG 32, 328 C). . 

* Cf. Gardet et Anawati, Introduction a la Théologie Musulmane, p. 201. 
* De Fide Orthodoxa, 1, 8 (PG 94, 824 B). 
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were used as translations respectively of the Arabic verb 
wasaf and noun sifab or wasf. “hus Theodore Abucara in 
those works which were written in Arabic and exist only 
in Greek speaks of Paul as being described (xapaxrnpilerac) 
by “properties” (iSiérnres) *° and of gold, which was minted 
into coins, as being “qua gold” a “thing” which has not “the 
description (xapaxrjpa) of coin.” * In both these places, the 
Greek verb quite evidently represents the Arabic wasaf, and 
the Greek noun quite evidently represents the Arabic sifah 
or wasf. We may therefore assume that the term sifab, which 
is made use of by Wasil as a description of the realistic con- 
ception of attributes rejected by him, represents the Greek 
To Xapaxrnpiotixdv. Corroborative evidence for this is to be 
found in Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (893-974) who, in his representa- 
tion of the Christian Trinity, says that according to the opin- 
ions of the Christians the three persons (akanim) are bawass 
and sifat.*1 Of these two terms, the first, bawass, is the estab- 
lished Arabic translation of the Greek i8iéryres, “properties,” 
one of the terms used by John of Damascus for the “principle 
of differentiation.” The term sifat here undoubtedly repre- 
sents the plural of the Greek 75 xapaxrnpiorixdv which is the 
other term used by John of Damascus for the principle of 
differentiation. 7 

But more than that. When we try to find what these prop- 
erties and characteristics of the three persons of the Trinity 
were, we shall find that they correspond exactly to the attri- 
butes which at first in Islam were held to be real things exist- 
ing in God. Ordinarily among the Greek Fathers the properties 
or characteristics are the ungeneratedness of the Father, the 
generatedness of the Son from the Father, and the proceeding- 
ness of the Holy Spirit either again from the Father or from 


° Opuscula (PG 97, 1473 D). 

“ Ibid. (1480 C). There are no parallels to these two quotations in Abu- 
cara’s original works (cf. above n. 20). 

“Cf. Périer, “Un Traité de Yahya ben ‘Adi, Défense du Dogme de la 
Trinité contre les Objections d’al-Kindi” in Revue de POrient Chrétien, 
22:5, Il. 2-4 (1920-21). 
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the Father through the Son or from both the Father and the 
Son. In the doctrine of the Christian Trinity which became 
known to the Muslims, these characteristics are indeed repro- 
duced. But in addition to these a set of three other charac- 
teristics appears in the literature from the earliest time. This 
set of three characteristics is said to be “existence” or “es- 
sence” or “generosity” for the Father, “life” or “wisdom” 
(or its equivalent “knowledge” or “reason’”) for the Son, 
and “wisdom” (or its equivalent “knowledge”) or “life” or 
“power” for the Holy Spirit. Thus Yahya Ibn ‘Adi says that 
the property or characteristic of the Father is “generosity” 
(jad), that of the Son is “wisdom” (bikmah), and that of the 
Holy Spirit is “power” kudrab).*? Saadia describes them as 
(1) essence (dhat), (2) life (hayab), and (3) knowledge 
(‘alm),** al-Mukammas describes the Son or Logos as wis- 
dom (bokmah) and the Spirit as life (hbayyim),** and 
Kirkisani describes the three persons of the Trinity respec- 
tively as substance (jabuar) and living (bayy) and knowing 
(‘alim).* Eliyyah of Nisibis describes the Father as essence 
(dhat) or self-existent (Raim bi-nafsibi) and the Son as life 
(bayab) and the Holy Spirit as wisdom (bikmah).*° Shahras- 
tani in one place describes the three persons as (1) “existence” 
(wujid), (2) life (bayah) and (4) knowledge (‘“ilm),*? and 
in another place describes them as (1) existence, (2) knowl- 
edge, and (3) life.** Ibn Hazm speaks of some Christians who 
call the Holy Spirit life and the Son knowledge.*® Juwayni 
reports that by existence the Christians understand the Father, 


“ Thid., Ml. 4-5. “Emunot Ml, 5, p. 86, ll. g-10. 
“Op. cit. (above, n. 5), p. 79, ll. 19-20. 
* Anwar I, 8, 3 (p. 43, 1. 11). 

_ “P. Louis Cheikho, Vingt Traités Théologiques d’Auteurs Arabes Chré- 
tiens, 2nd ed. (1920), p. 126, Il. 2-3; cf. L. E. Browne, Eélipse of Christianity 
in Asia, Pp: 124, where Eliyya of Nisibis is also quoted, from Cheikho’s Trois 
Traités, p. 33, as describing the Father as essence, the Son as the Logos, and 
oe Holy Spirit as life. Cf. also Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology, 
, 2, Pp. 92. 

Mila p- 172, I. 10. 
*“ [bid., p. 175, 1. 11; cf. p. 173, I. 15-16. 
” Fisal I, p. 50, ll. 18-19. 
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by knowledge the Word, called by them also Son, and by 
life the Holy Spirit.°° Paul Rahib of Antioch describes the 
Father as essence and the Son as reason (nutk = Logos) and 
the Holy Spirit as life.™ 

The origin of these sets of characteristics has so far not been 
established, for while the term “life” is applied in the New 
Testament to the Son ® and “power” is applied in the New 
Testament to both the Son ® and the Holy Spirit * and the 
term “wisdom” is applied in the New Testament to the Son ** 
and by some Church Fathers also to the Holy Spirit,®* no Greek 
Father has so far been discovered who characterized the three 
persons by those properties by which they are characterized 
in the passages quoted from Arabic sources. About eighty years 
ago, David Kaufmann, commenting upon the passage quoted 
above from Saadia, made the assertion that Saadia’s identifica- 
tion of the three persons with “essence,” “life,” and “know]- 
edge” has no parallel in the history of Christian doctrine, and 
this assertion was corroborated by Professor Hermann Reuter 
of Breslau, though Professor Franz Delitzsch of Leipzig sug- 
gested two irrelevant passages, one from Augustine and the 
other from Gregory of Nyssa."” I myself, in the course of my 
reading, have come across only one Christian Church Father, 
and him writing in Latin, who uses terms like those quoted 
above from Arabic authors in connection with the three per- 
sons of the Trinity. That Latin Father is Marius Victorinus 
who in one place explains the unity of the three persons in 
God after the analogy of the soul in which existence (esse), 
life (vita), and intelligence (intelligentia), though distinct, 
are still united by their relation to each other,® and in another 
place says that the three persons are three powers, namely, 

” Irshad, p. 28, Il. 10-12 (53). 

* Cheikho, Vingt Traités, p. 20, il. 9-10. 

John 1:4; Col. 3:4; cf. John 11:25; 14:6. * Luke 1:35. 

1 Cor. 1:24. * 1 Cor. 1:24. 

° Cf. Theophilus, Ad Autol. Il. 15 and 18; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. IV, 20, 
3; cf. IV, 7, 4; IV, 20, 1. 
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existence (esse), life (vivere), and intelligence (intelligere).™ 
[t is probably under the influence of this statement of Marius 
Victorinus that John Scotus Erigena says that “those who in- 
quired into the truth have handed down that by essence (essen- 
tiam) 1s to be understood the Father, by wisdom (sapientiam) 
the Son, and by life (vitam) the Holy Spirit.” *° While Marius 
Victorinus cannot be considered as the source of the descrip- 
tions of the Trinity known to the Muslims — for the Muslim 
contact with Christianity was with its Greek and not with its 
Latin branch — still from Victorinus as well as Erigena we 
may get some clue as to how that description of the Trinity 
may have reached the Muslims. Marius Victorinus as well as 
John Scotus Erigena were under the influence of Neopla- 
tonism. Moreover Erigena’s words “those who inquired into 
the truth have handed down” (inquisitores veritatis tradide- 
runt) would seem to indicate that this description of the 
Trinity was not something that could be found in the stan- 
dard works of the Fathers but rather something that only 
“those who inquired into the truth,” namely, those who like 
himself searched for the truth in the writings of the Neopla- 
tonists, “have handed down” as a sort of esoteric knowledge, 
which he was divulging. Now Neoplatonism is characterized 
by triads which were not unlike the Trinity of Christianity. 
Let us then study these Neoplatonic triads * to see whether 
they might not furnish us with some information. 

The Neoplatonists whom we shall bring into play in this 
connection are Jamblichus, Theodore of Asine, and Proclus. 

Jamblichus, as quoted by Damascius, describes his triad as 
(1) Father or subsistence (izapéis), (2) power (dvvass), 
and (3) intellect (vods) or intelligence (véyors).°* Theodore 
of Asine, as quoted by Proclus, describes his triad as (1) 


© Ibid. WV, 21 (1128 D); cf. I, 13 (1048 B). 

” De Divisione Naturae I, 13 (PL 122, 455 C). 

* On the Neoplatonic triads, see Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. III, 2°, pp. 748, 784, 
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existence (rd efvac), (2) intelligence (76 voeiv), and (3) life 
(76 Cv). Proclus himself has several descriptions of the 
triad. In three passages, which we shall combine and treat to- 
gether, his triad is described as follows: (1) essence (odcta) 
or the existent (73 év) ® or subsistence (dzapéts) * or ex- 
istence (76 etvar); ° (2) life (fay) or power (Svvapis); © 
(3) intellect (vods) 7 or intelligence (76 voetv).7 In another 
passage, he describes his triad as goodness (dyaférys), power 
(dvvapis), and knowledge (yvéors). This last triad, it will 
be noticed, corresponds to Yahya Ibn ‘Adi’s Trinity of “gen- 
erosity” (= goodness), “wisdom” (= knowledge), and 
“power,” quoted above. 

It is in these Neoplatonic triads that we may find the origin 
of the sifat of the Christian Trinity as it became known to the 
Muslims as well as the origin of the descriptions of the Trin- 
ity which we have quoted from Victorinus and Erigena. The 
Arabic goodness (j#d) and essence (dbat) and self-existent 
(kitim bi-nafsihi) and existence (wujiid) used as a descrip- 
tion of the first person of the Trinity reflect the Greek 
ayaborns, ovoia, 7d Ov and 76 efvar Or darapkts used as a de- 
scription of the first member of the Neoplatonic triad. The 
Arabic life (bayat) and wisdom (bikmah) or reason (nutk) 
or knowledge (‘t/m) used as a description of either the second 
or the third person of the Trinity reflect the Greek 76 Cap 
and vos or véyous, or yrdous used as a description of either 
the second or the third member of the Neoplatonic triad. 
Again, the Arabic power (kudrab) used as a description of the 
third person of the Trinity reflects the Greek Svvapis used as 


* Proclus, In Timaeum, 225 B. 

“ Plat. Theol. Wl, 14, p. 146; IV, 1, p. 179. 

“Ibid. IV, 1, p. 180; Inst. Theol. 103. From the context of this latter 
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* Plat. Theol. IV, 1, p. 180. 
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a description of the second member of the Neoplatonic triad. 

But whether we are right or not in our explanation of the 
origin of the sifat of the three persons of the Christian Trin- 
ity which occurs in Arabic literature, it is | quite evident that 


in these Arabic restatements of the Christian doctrine of the 


Trinity the term “self-existent” or “existence” or “essence” 
or “goodness” was used as a description of the Father, and the 
term “life” or “wisdom” or “knowledge” was used as a de- 
scription either of the Son or of the Holy Spirit, and the term 
“power” was used as a description of the Holy Spirit. 

Now when we study the reports of the teachings of the 
earliest individual opponents of real attributes, we shall find 
that they contain, in various twofold or threefold combina- 
tions, only the terms “life,” “wisdom” or “knowledge,” and 

“power,” those very same terms which we have met with as 
descriptions of the second and third persons of the Trinity. 

In his report of Wasil, Shahrastani at first simply states that 
he denied the existence of real attributes, without mentioning 
what these attributes were, but then he goes on to say that the 
followers of Wasil, under the influence of philosophy, not 
only denied the existence of real attributes but also undertook 
to explain how the terms “knowledge” and “power,” which are 
predicated of God in the Koran, should be understood.” The 
inference to be drawn from ‘this statement is that “knowl- 
edge” and “power” were the only terms which formed the 
subject of controversy between Wasil and the Attributists. 
Indeed, prior to his restatement of the individual view of 
Wasil and of the particular view of his immediate followers, 
Shahrastani says of the Wasilites in general that they were 
for “the denial of the attributes of God, such as knowledge, 
power, will, and life.” “* But when he immediately adds that 
“this view was at first not fully developed,” * he indicates 
that the four terms he mentioned belonged to a later period 
when, we know, a list of four terms existed. Dirar, as reported 


™ Milal, p. 31, 1. 19-p. 32, 1. 2. 
“ Tbid., p. 31, ll. 16-17. © Ibid. 
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by al-Ash‘ari, stated his antirealistic explanation of attributes 
only with regard to the terms “knowledge,” “power,” and 
“life,” “° or only with regard to the terms “knowledge” and 
“power.” “It is quite evident that in the passage in which three 
attributes are mentioned, “power” and “life” are used as alter- 
native terms. Similarly Abu-al-Hudhay] is reported to have 
stated his antirealistic conception of attributes either only with 
regard to the terms “knowledge,” “power,” and “life,” ™ or 
only with regard to the terms “knowledge” and “power.” 
Al-Mukammas in the statement of his antirealistic conception 
of attributes, reflecting the Mu‘tazilite influence, concentrates 
on the terms “living” and “wise,” even though in the course 
of his discussion he introduces from the lists current in his 
own time such terms as “seeing” and “hearing.” ®° Similarly 
Saadia in the statement of his antirealistic conception of attri- 
butes, again reflecting the influence of the Mu'tazilites, men- 
tions only the terms “living,” “powerful,” and “knowing.” °? 
Here, too, “living” and “powerful” are to be taken as alterna- 
tive terms. It is to be noted that Jahm b. Safwan, who has 
arrived at his denial of attributes independently, on the ground 
of the Koranic prohibition of likening God to other beings, 
does not confine himself to the terms “life,” “knowledge,” 
and “power.” * Still Shahrastani, after quoting him as saying 
that “it is not permissible that the Creator should be described 
by terms by which His creatures are described, for this would 
constitute an act of likening [God to other beings],” con- 
cludes in his own words: “He therefore denies that He is 
living and knowing.” ** These concluding words of Shah- 
rastani would seem to be an echo of the early discussion of 
attributes among the Mu'tazilites, when the controversy turned 
only on the terms “life” and “knowledge.” 

© Makalat, p. 166, ll. 14-15. 

" [bid., p. 487, 1. 15-p. 488, 1. 1; cf. Milal, p- 63, ll. 6-7. 
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~ That the original controversy about attributes turned only 
on the terms “knowledge,” “power,” and “life” may be also 
gathered from Shahrastani’s general statement about the 
Muttazilites. Wishing to explain how the Muttazilites, who 
“deny eternal attributes altogether,” interpret the terms 
predicated of God in the Koran, he mentions only the terms 
“knowledge,” “power,” and “life.” ** The fact that at the 
time of Shahrastani lists of more than three terms, a list of 
four terms and a list of seven terms, formed the subject of 
controversy between the Muttazilites and Attributists, and 
still in his restatement of the Muttazilite view he mentions 
only these three terms, shows that originally only these three 
terms formed the subject of controversy on the problem of 
attributes and that only these three terms were claimed by = 
the Attributists to represent eternal real beings in God. In- 
deed, in another place Shahrastani says that the Muttazilites 
deny the attributes of knowledge, power, will, life, hearing, 
and seeing,** but these six attributes are quite evidently taken 
from the list of seven attributes current in his own time and 
do not represent the original list of attributes which formed 
the subject of discussion in the early stage of the problem. 
Similarly, when Ghazali says that the Mu'tazilites, in agree- 
ment with the philosophers, denied the attributes of knowl- 
edge (‘ilm7), power (kudrah), and will (iradab),®° we may 
assume that only the mention of “three” represents the origi- 
nal view of the Mu'tazilites, whereas the term “will” is taken 
from the later list of four or seven, current at the time of 
Ghazali, and substituted for “life” of the original list. 

Comparing the list of terms in the earliest statements of the 
problem of attributes and the list of terms in the statements 
of the doctrine of the Trinity as known to Muslims, we find 
that both of them contain the terms “life,” “power,” and 
“knowledge,” or also “wisdom” and “reason” as the equiva- 
lents of “knowledge.” Quite evidently there is some kind of 


* Tbid., p- 30, ll. 7-8. © [bid., p. 61, |. 20-p. 62, 1. 1. 
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relation between the Muslim belief in attributes and the Chris- 
tian belief in the Trinity. Moreover, when we scrutinize the 
list of these terms in the Christian Trinity, we find that it 1s 
the Son and the Holy Spirit that are described respectively 
either as “life” and “knowledge” or as “knowledge” and “‘life” 
or as “knowledge” and “power.” Quite evidently it is these 
two persons of the Trinity, the Son and the Holy Spirit, that 
were transformed into Muslim attributes, for, as we have 
seen, in the earliest discussion of the problem of attributes 
the attributes mentioned are either “life” and “knowledge” or 
“knowledge” and “life” or “life,” “knowledge,” and “power.” 
The question now is, how was the transformation effected? 
What was the reason that has led the Muslims to adopt a 
Christian doctrine, which is explicitly rejected in the Koran, 
and transform it into a Muslim doctrine? 

Let us then reconstruct the logical situation which could 
have led to the substitution in Muslim theology of divine 
attributes for the Christian Trinity. 

From the passages quoted, as well as from other passages, 
we may gather some of the main features of the Christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity as it was presented to the Muslims. These 
main features were four. First, there was the orthodox Chris- 
tian belief in the equality of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, each of them being God.*" Second, the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit are each a hypostasis or per- 
son (aknim) or a thing (ma‘nd); that which is common to 
all three is called their common essence or substance.** Third, 


®* Cf, Yahya Ibn ‘Adi’s quotation of the following statement by Muslims: 
“The hypostases are according to them equal in all respects” (Périer, Petits. 
p. 36). That the Christians called each person of the Trinity God is implied 
in the Koran, cf. below at nn. 91, 92. 

8 In the Arabic translations of the Greek formula pia ovcra, rpets 
imoordoes, the term bypostases is translated by akanim, but, as for the term 
ousia, it is translated either by jawhar, “substance” used in the sense of 
“essence” (cf. Yahya Ibn ‘Adi in Petits, p. 36, 1. 8, Milal, p. 172, l. 9, and p. 
176, 1.8) or by dhat, “essence” (cf. Paul Rahib of Antioch in Vingt Traités, 
p. 27, |. 11). Similarly in Latin versions of the formula, ousia is translated 
either substantia or essentia (cf. Augustine, De Trinit. V, 8, 10-V, 9, 10). 
Sometimes it is translated by kiyan (Eliyya of Nisibis in Vingt Traités, p. 
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the “principle of differentiation” between these three persons 
or things is that the Father is “goodness” or “essence” or “self- 
existence” or “existence”; the Son is “life” or “wisdom” or 
“knowledge” or “reason”; the Holy Spirit is “life” or “‘wis- 
dom” or “knowledge” or “power.” * Fourth, these three sets 
of terms by which the three persons or things are described 
are called “properties” (hawdass) or characteristics (sifat).°° 
Now from the Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni by John 
of Damascus (d. ca. 754) we learn that in Syria, after its con- 
quest by the Muslims in 635, there were debates between 
Christians and Muslims on the Christian doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. Let us then sketch some such typical debate between a 
Christian and a Muslim. In such a debate the Christian pre- 
sumably begins by explaining that of the three hypostases in 
the Trinitarian formula, namely, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
by Father is meant what is generally referred to by both Chris- 
tians and Muslims as God and by Son and Holy Spirit are 
meant the properties life and knowledge or life and power or 
knowledge and power. Turning then to the Muslim, the Chris- 
tian asks him if he has any objection to the Christian applica- 
tion of these properties to God. Immediately the Muslim 
answers that he has no objection, adding that the Koran ex- 
plicitly describes God as “the living” (al-bayy), as “the 
knowing” (al‘alim),®? and as “the powerful” (al-kadir).” 


126, 1. 3), which, as a literal translation of ousia, may be taken to mean both 
“essence” and “substance.” 
_ ® Cf. above at nn. 42-51. It is to be noted that, in these Arabic descrip- 
tions of the hypostases, some of them identify the Father with “essence,” 
that is, the Greek ousia of the Trinitarian formula, whereas others identify 
the Father with “generosity” (Yahya Ibn ‘Adi) or with “existence” 
(Juwayni, Shahrastani) or with both “essence” and “self-existence” (Eliyya 
of Nisibis). In Christianity there were two views with regard to the relation 
of the ousia of the formula “one ousia, three hypostases” to the hypostases. 
To most of the Church Fathers, the ousia is identified with the Father; to 
Augustine and the author of the Quicunque or the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, the ousia is the common substratum of all the three hypostases (cf. 
The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1, pp. 352-354). ; 

© Cf. above at nn. 36-41. * Surah 2:30. 

* Surah 2:256. °* Surah 30:53. 
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The Christian then goes on to report how among the Chris- 
tians there is a difference of opinion with regard to the nature 
of the second and third hypostases, by which, as he has already 
explained, are meant various combinations of the properties 
life, knowledge, and power. Some Christians, branded as here- 
tics,°* maintain that these two hypostases are mere names of 
God. Most Christians, however, and they are the people of 
right belief, regard these two hypostases as real things which, 
while distinct from the essence of God, are inseparable from 
it. Turning again to the Muslim, the Christian asks him whether 
he has any objection to the view that life, knowledge, and 
power, as properties of God, are real things inseparable from 
the essence of God. After some deliberation the Muslim an- 
swers that there is nothing in the Koran which could be taken 
to mean opposition to such a view and consequently he is 
willing to agree with the people of right belief among the 
Christians that life, knowledge, and power as properties of 
God are real things.” 

The Christian continues by reporting that among those 
Christians who regard the second and third nyperse as real 
things there are some, again branded as heretics,°* who main- 
tain that these two hypostases are created, whereas all the 
others, and they are again the people of right belief, maintain 
that the second and third hypostases are coeternal with the 
first hypostasis. Turning once more to the Muslim, the Chris- 
tian asks him what his view is with regard to the origin of 
life, knowledge, and power as properties of God. Immediately 
the Muslim answers that, inasmuch as Muslims believe that 
God is eternally living and eternally knowing and eternally 
powerful,” these three properties, already admitted by him 
to be real things, are also admitted by him to be coeternal 
with God. 

The Christian is then about to conclude his argument. First, 
he says, inasmuch as Christians believe that anything eternal 


“ That is, Sabellians. * Cf. below, pp. 138-139. 
* That is, Arians. 
* The theory of created attributes appeared later. Cf. below, pp. 143-146. 
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is to be called God, the second and third hypostases are each 
to be called God,** thus the three hypostases are to be called 
three Gods. Second, he says, he is going to prove by argu- 
ments that these three Gods are really one God. But at this 
point the Muslim interrupts him by saying: Spare your argu- 
ments, for whatever they may be, the Prophet has warned us 
against them by his statement that “they surely are infidels 
who say, God is the third of three, for there is no God but 
one God.” 

Thus gradually in the course of such debates Muslims came 
to admit that life, knowledge, and power as properties of 
God are real things but to deny that they are to be called 
Gods, which admission and denial constitute the Muslim 
belief in real attributes as distinguished from the Christian 
belief in the Trinity. 

This is how the doctrine of real attributes was introduced 
into Islam. 

Originally, as we have seen, only three terms, variously 
arranged in lists of two terms, were declared to be real 
attributes, and this because these three terms in various com- 
binations were, to the knowledge of the Muslims, used by 
Christians, in their formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
as designations of the second and the third persons, namely, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. Two other terms, speech (or 
word) and will, were soon added, as we shall see,!® to the 
original list of real attributes, and this, again, because these 
terms were used by Christians as designations of one of the 
persons of the Trinity, the Son, and were thus brought into 
play in the debates between Muslims and Christians. Gradu- 
ally other new terms were added and various lists of attributes 
were drawn up, all of them based, as says Maimonides, upon 
“the text of some book,” !* that is to say, some text of the 
Koran or of the Sunnah as recorded in a Sahib. From Bagh- 
dadi we may further gather that while the orthodox Attribu- 
tists confined their lists of attributes to those terms by which 


* Cf. below, p. 133, at m. 8; p. 137, at n. 25. 
Surah 5:77. 


™ Cf. below, pp. 236-238. * Moreh I, 53, p. 82, 1. 21. 
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God is described in the Koran and the Sunnah — and any 
term so used in them could be included in a list of attributes 
—- the Basra Muttazilites allowed description of God by terms 
not found in the Koran and the Sunnah, and one of them, al- 
Fuwati, on the other hand, forbade description of God 
even by some terms found in these two sources.1° 

Thus the orthodox Muslim belief in the reality of attributes 
is traceable to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Should 
we then say that, just as the orthodox Muslim belief in attri- 
butes is traceable to the orthodox Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, the Muttazilite denial of the reality of attributes is 
similarly traceable to heretical Christian views which denied 
the reality of the second and third persons of the Trinity? 
This is a question which we shall discuss in the next section. 


IT. Dentar or THE REALITY oF ATTRIBUTES 


The orthodox Muslim view of the reality and eternity of 
attributes, as we have seen, had its origin in the conciliar 
Christian doctrine of the reality of the second and third per- 
sons of the Trinity, the Word and the Spirit, and hence it 
must have arisen during the early encounter of Islam with 
Christianity. The denial of attributes arose during the first 
half of the eighth century and it is generally ascribed to Wasil 
b. ‘Ata’ of Basra, the founder of Mu‘tazilism.! The fact, how- 
ever, that the denial of the eternity of the Koran (which, as 
we shall see, arose in consequence of the denial of attributes) ° 
is ascribed to two non-Mu'tazilite and non-Basraite contem- 
poraries of Wasil (to one of whom is also ascribed the denial 
of attributes) * would seem to show that the founder of Mu‘ta- 
zilism was not the first to deny attributes. Still, the formal 

Fark, p. 145, Il. 7-15. 

* Cf. above, pp. 18-19. * Cf. below, p. 240. 

* Cf. below, p. 241, on Ja‘d b. Dirham’s and Jahm b. Safwan’s denial of 
the eternity of the Koran and below, p. 140, on Jahm’s denial of attributes. 


So also the reference in John of Damascus to Muslim heretics who denied 
the eternity of the Koran does not seem to be to the Mu'tazilites (cf. below 


p- 242). 
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argument for the denial of attributes comes to us from the 
Muttazilites. 

The Mu'tazilite argument against the existence of eternal 
real attributes in God falls into two parts. First, it assumes 
that anything eternal must be a God. Second, it assumes that 
the unity of.God excludes any internal plurality in God, even 
if these plural parts are inseparably united from eternity. As 
briefly stated by Wasil, the argument reads as follows: “He 
who posits a thing and attribute as eternal posits two gods.” 
More fully is the argument restated as follows: “God is eter- 
nal (kadinr) and eternity is the most peculiar description of 
His essence and consequently the Mu'tazilites deny eternal 
attributes altogether . . . for if the attributes shared with 
God in eternity, which is the most peculiar of His descrip- 
tions, they would also have a share in divinity (al-ilabiy- 
yah).” * And so, in order to safeguard that unity, the Mu‘tazi- 
lites denied the reality of attributes, regarding them either as 
mere names or as modes. It is because of this rigid conception 
of the unity of God that they are called “the partisans of 
unity” (ashab al-taubid).® 

Both parts of the argument have their historical background 
in Philo through the intermediacy of the Church Fathers. 

The background of the first part of the argument is the 
principle laid down by Philo that God “alone is eternal,” ‘ 
with the implication that if anything is described as eternal 
it must be God. It is this principle that John of Damascus, 
in his fictitious disputation between a Christian and a Mus- 
lim, after proving that the Word must be uncreated, uses 
to prove that it is God, for, he says, “everything that is not 
created, but uncreated, is God.” ® It is also this Philonic prin- 
ciple that is used by the Church Fathers, in various ways, as 


* Milal, p. 31, 1, 109. 

* Milal, p. 30, ll. 6-9; cf. Nibayat, p. 199, ll. 12-15. 

*Ibid., p. 29, 1. 18. 

"De Virtutibus, 39, 214; cf. Philo, 1, p. 172. 

* Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni | (PG 94, 1586 A). This sentence is 
missing in Disputatio Saraceni et Christiani (PG 96, 1341 D). 
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an argument against the eternity of matter. Typical examples 
of the use of this argument by the Greek Church Fathers are 
to be found in Justin Martyr’s statement that “God alone 
is unbegotten and uncorruptible and therefore He is God, but 
all other things after Him are created and corruptible,” ® in 
Theophilus’ statement with regard to those who believe in 
an eternal matter that, “nor, so far as their opinions hold, is 
the monarchy of God established,” *° and in Basil’s statement 
that “if matter were uncreated, then it would be equal to 
God and would deserve the same veneration.” '' Among the 
Latin Fathers it is found in Tertullian’s argument against the 
eternity of matter, which reads that “since this [that is, eter- 
nity] is a property of God, it will belong to God alone.” ” 

The background of the second part of the Mu'tazilite argu- 
ment is, again, a principle laid down by Philo to the effect 
that the unity of God is an absolute kind of unity, which 
excludes any kind of composition, even a composition of parts 
which are inseparably united from eternity. Here, again, 
this principle must have reached the Mu'tazilites through the 
intermediacy of Christianity, but in this case it was through 
the intermediacy of those heretics in Christianity who were 
opposed to the orthodox belief in the reality of the second 
and third persons of the Trinity — the latter belief, as we 
have seen, was the origin of the orthodox Muslim belief in 
the reality of attributes. 


The argument of those Christian heretics? who were. 


opposed to what ultimately became the orthodox Christian 
belief, as reproduced by Origen, reads as follows: “Now 
there is that which disturbs many who sincerely profess to 
be lovers of God. They are afraid that they may be pro- 
claiming two gods.” This fear, continues Origen, has 
driven those professedly sincere lovers of God “into doctrines 

® Dial. 5. ™ Hexaemeron Ul, 2. 

*° Ad Autol. Nl, 4.. % Adv, Hermiog. 4. 

* Cf. Philo, Il, pp. 94 ff. 


“Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 581 ff. 
* In Joan. Il, 2 (PG 14, 108 C-109 A). 
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which are false and wicked: either (a) they deny that the 
hypostasis of the Son is different from that of the Father, 
and make him whom they call the Son God in all but the 
name; or (b) they deny the divinity of the Son, giving his 
hypostasis and essence a sphere of existence which falls out- 
side of the Father.” !* In other words, either (a) they denied 
any reality to the Son, identifying him completely with God 
and reducing the difference between them to a difference in 
names only; or (b) they denied that he was eternal like God 
and hence denied that he was God, making him only a creature 
of God. The first of these views, which Origen describes as 
false and wicked, has many exponents, chief among them 
Sabellius, who is reported to have maintained that “the Father 
is Son and the Son Father, in hypostasis one, in name two.” *7 
The second of these views is that which came to be known as 
Arianism, which taught that the second person of the Trinity, 
the Son or Word, was only a creature of God.”* 

Both these Christian heresies were known to the Muslims. 
The first was known to them either under the name of Sabel- 
lius, who is described as asserting that “the Eternal is a single 
substance, a single hypostasis, having three properties,’ *® or 
under the name of Paul of Samosata, whose doctrine is de- 
scribed as “absolute and genuine unity.” *° The second heresy 
was known to them correctly as having been founded by 
Arius, who is described as maintaining that “God 1s one” 
and that the pre-existent Christ who is “the Word of God 

. was created before the creation of the world” ** or that 
he “was a created servant and was the Word of God by whom 
He created the heavens and the earth.” ” 

It is by the same insistence upon the absolute unity of God 
by which Sabellianism and Arianism denied the reality or 
the eternity of the second and third persons of the Trinity 


6 Ibid, 

Cf, Athanasius, Orat. cont. Arian. 1V, 25 (PG 26, 505 C). 
8 Cf. ibid. 1, 5 (21 AB). 

* Milal, p. 178, 1. 14. ™ Milal, p. 178, ll. 15-17. 

” Fisal 1, p. 48, 1. 13. ” Fisal I, p. 48, Hl. g-ro. 
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that the Mu'tazilites denied the reality and eternity of attri- 
butes. In their positive conception of attributes, however, the 
Muttazilites, on the whole, arrived at a view which corresponds 
to that of Sabellianism rather than to that of Arianism. The 
attributes, on the whole, were taken by them to be not cre- 
ated real things distinct from God but rather mere names of 
God.”* The exception made by most of the Mu‘tazilites with 


* Cf. below, pp. 217-218. 

C. H. Becker in his paper on “Christliche Polemik und islamische Dog- 
menbildung” (Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 26: 188-190 [1912]) suggests 
that the Mu'tazilite denial of attributes has its origin in the Christian view 
that anthropomorphisms are not to be taken literally. In support of this he 
quotes from an Arabic work of Abucara (Mimar VMI, 7-11, Arabic by Bacha, 
Oeuvres Arabes, pp. 94-97, German by G. Graf in Forschungen zur Christ- 
lichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte 10: 188-191 [1910]) in which 
Abucara argues with some unnamed interlocutor, who denied the genera- 
tion of the pre-existent Christ from God on the ground of its incompatibility 
with the conception of God as an incorporeal being. Abucara’s answer to 
this is that, just as those heretics do not hesitate to affirm that God is liv- 
ing and hearing and seeing and knowing and creating in the sense that His 
life and hearing and seeing and knowing and creating are unlike those of 
other beings, so should they also not hesitate to affirm that God can gen- 
erate a son in a manner unlike the generation in the case of animal beings. 
The unnamed interlocutor against whom Abucara argues here is assumed 
to be some Christian heretic against whom Abucara argues from what is 
generally admitted by all Christians, including that Christian heretic, namely, 
that one is to deny the literalness and hence the corporeality and hence 
also the reality of terms predicated of God. The Muttazilites, it is assumed, 
adopted this general Christian denial of the reality of attributes and thus 
came out against those of their own religion who affirmed the reality of 
attributes. 

Two things are wrong with this suggestion, 

First, it confuses the problem of the incorporeality of God with the 
problem of the unity of God and hence confuses also the problem of anthro- 
pomorphism with the problem of the reality of attributes. But these two 
problems are independent of each other. There were those in Islam who 
believed in attributes and still interpreted the attributes in a nonliteral 
sense. A mere denial of the literalness of anthropomorphic expressions 
would therefore not lead to a denial of the reality of attributes. 

Second, the unnamed interlocutor in this particular Mimar of Abucara’s 
Arabic work is not a Christian heretic, but rather a Muslim, as may be 
judged from parallel passages in this Mimmar and in Abucara’s Greek work 
(Opuscula XXV, PG 97, 1560 C-1561 B), in the latter of which the inter- 
locutor is explicitly described as a Muslim. Consequently, in the argument 
quoted, the Muslim interlocutor is already assumed to deny the literalness 
of anthropomorphisms, and consequently that argument cannot be taken 
to be the source of the denial of anthropomorphism as well as the reality 
of attributes among Muslims. 
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regard to the Word of God in the sense of the pre-existent 
Koran, on which their view corresponds to that of Arianism 
on the Word of God in the sense of the pre-existent Christ, 
will be discussed later in a section of the chapter on the Koran. 

Since the arguments used by the Mu'tazilites for the denial 
of the reality of attributes were based upon their own par- 
ticular conception of the meaning of “eternity” and of the 
meaning of the “unity of God,” the Attributists, in their 
refutation of the Muttazilites, attack the Mu'tazilite concep- 
tion of the meaning of these two terms. 

First, they reject the Mu'tazilite claim that eternity means 
deity. To quote: “Your argument that if a real attribute is 
eternal it must be God is a bare assertion and is subject to dis- 
pute, and your assertion that eternity is a description most 
peculiar to God is an assertion for which there is no demon- 
stration.” 74 This exchange of opinion between the Mu'tazi- 
lites and the Attributists with regard to eternity is, in its 
historical context, a debate over the question whether to 
accept the established Christian view, inherited from Philo, 
that eternity spells deity. For the Church Fathers, as we have 
seen, without any recorded opposition, adopted this Philonic 
view, so that John of Damascus, in a debate supposed to be 
held between a Christian and a Muslim, makes the Christian 
force the Muslim to admit that the Word of God is un- 
created, that is, eternal, and then, on the basis of this admis- 
sion, forces him to admit that the Word of God is God, on 
the ground that “everything that is not created, but uncreated, 
is God.” > The Muttazilites accept this Christian principle 
and hence argue that the attributes of the Attributists must 
be Gods, whereas the Attributists reject this Christian con- 
ception of eternity and hence refute the Mu‘tazilite argument. 
It must, however, be remarked that while the orthodox, on 
the basis of their denial of the identity of eternity with deity, 
admit the existence of eternal attributes which are adjoined 


* Nibayat, p. 201, Il. 6-8. 
* Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni (PG 94, 1 586 A); cf. below, p. 310. 
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to the essence of God and inseparable therefrom, they do not 
thereby admit the existence of an antemundane eternal matter 
conceived as something apart from God.* Similarly, while 
the Muttazilites, on the basis of their identification of eter- 
nity with deity, do not admit the existence of eternal attri- 
butes which are inseparable from God, they do admit the 
existence of an eternal antemundane matter which is separate 
from God and subject to His action upon it. 

Second, they reject the Mu'tazilite rigid conception of the 
unity of God. On this point, there was no unanimity of opin- 
ion in Christianity. The heretical Christian Sabellians and 
Arians, as we have seen, insisted upon this Philonic concep- 
tion of the absolute unity of God. Orthodox Christianity, 
however, rejected this Philonic principle. Now the Mu'tazi- 
lites, as we have seen, followed the heretical Sabellians and 
Arians on this point. Orthodox Islam, however, followed 
orthodox Christianity. Accordingly, just as the Mu'tazilites 
rejected the reality of attributes by arguments by which 
Christian heretics rejected the reality of the second and third 
persons of the Trinity, so the orthodox Muslims defended the 
reality of attributes by arguments by which Christian ortho- 
doxy defended the reality of the second and third persons. 
The orthodox Christian defense of the reality of the second 
and third persons of the Trinity consisted in rejecting the 
Philonic conception of the absolute unity of God and by 
maintaining that the unity of God is only a relative kind of 
unity, a conception of unity which does not exclude from God, 
who is one, the composition of three elements which from 
eternity existed together and were never separated.”® So also 
the orthodox Muslim defense of the reality of attributes, as 
it was ultimately given expression by Ghazali, reduces itself 
to an insistence upon a relative conception of the unity of 
God, which does not exclude its being internally composed 
of real attributes which existed together from eternity and 


* Cf. below, pp. 359 ff. Cf. below, pp. 133 ff. Cf. below, pp. 359 ff. 
* Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 311 ff. 
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were never separated. Thus, starting out with his own view 
that the description of God as “the necessary of existence” 
means only a denial of the dependence of God upon some 
cause of His existence, Ghazali addresses himself to “the 
philosophers,” who deny the existence of eternal attributes 
in God, as follows: “If the expression ‘the necessary of ex- 
istence’ is, as it should be, taken by you to mean that which 


_has no efficient cause, then what reason have you to derive 


therefrom that God has no attributes? Why should it be 
impossible to say that just as the essence of Him who is 
necessary of existence is eternal and has no efficient cause, so 
also His attribute exists with Him from eternity and has no 
efficient cause?” *° and “just as the mind is capable of the 
conception of an eternal Being who has no cause for His 
existence, so it is also capable of the conception of an eternal 
Being endowed with attributes, who has no cause for the 
existence of both His essence and His attributes.” ** 

And so, the views of the orthodox,Muslims and the Mu‘tazi- 
lites on the problem of attributes, “Hs well as the arguments 
employed by them, correspond exactly to the views of ortho- 
dox Christians and the heretical Sabellians on the question of 
the persons of the Word and the Holy Spirit in the Trinity. 
The issue between the Attributists and the Antiattributists 
was thus clearly defined. It was an issue whether the unity 
of God was absolute or only relative. To the Attributists the 
unity of God was a relative unity, and hence they assumed 
in God the existence from eternity of real attributes. To the 
Antiattributists the unity of God was an absolute unity, and 
hence the terms attributed to God were mere names. There 
were, however, some modified views among the Attributists 
as well as some modified views among the Antiattributists. 
Among the Attributists, there were some who, while believing 
in the reality of attributes, denied that they were uncreated. 
This we shall discuss later.*” Among the Antiattributists there 


” Tabafut al-Falasifah V, 7, p. 166, ll. 6-8. 
* Ibid. VI, 12. ” Cf. below, pp. 143-146. 
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were some who, while denying that attributes were real things, 
denied also that they were mere names and advanced a theory 
known as that of modes. This, too, we shall discuss later.?* 
Others among the Antiattributists made an exception of cer- 
tain terms predicated of God and treated them as things 
which are real and created. The terms treated by them in such 
an exceptional manner are (1) “knowledge,” (2) “will,” and 
(3) “word.” This we shall discuss now. 

The exceptional nature of the term “knowledge” is as- 
cribed to Jahm. On the problem of attributes in general, 
Jahm is said to agree with the Mu'tazilites in denying their 
existence.** But, with regard to knowledge, he is reported in 
several sources to have said that “God’s knowledge is origi- 
nated (subdath),’*® or that it is “distinct from God and 
originated (suhdath) or created (mablik),’** or that it 
is something “originated (hadith) not in an abode (la fi 
maball).” ** What he means by its being created not in an 
abode is that it is a created incorporeal being outside God. In 
contrast to this, as we shall see,®* Jahm considers God’s created 
word, that is to say, the Koran, as having been created by God 
in an abode, where by “abode” is meant the Preserved Tablet 
in heaven. 


The first about whom the exceptional nature of the term _ 


“will” is reported is Aba al-Hudhayl. On the problem of 
attributes in general, Aba al-Hudhayl held a view, which, 
according to Shahrastani, anticipated Abu Hashim’s theory of 
modes.*® But with respect to “will,” it is reported in one 
source that “he assumes wills (iradat) without an abode, 
whereby God is a willing being.” *° From other sources, 


* Cf. below, pp. 167 ff. * Milal, p. 60, ll. 7-8. 

* Makalat, p. 280, |. 3; cf. Fark, p. 199, 1. 10 (badith). 

* Fisal Il, p. 126, . 19. Ibn Hazm mentions also others who held the same 
view as Jahm about “knowledge.” 

* Milal, p. 60, 1. 11. The Arabic term maball, as | have suggested, reflects 
Plato’s x#pa and t%pa in Timaeus 52 A (cf. my paper, “Goichon’s Three 
Books on Avicenna’s Philosophy,” The Moslem World, 31: 35-36 (1941). 

* Cf. below, pp. 266-267 and 269. 

* Milal, p. 34, ll. 19-20; cf. below, pp. 179-181. 

“ Ibid., |. 20-p. 35, 1. 1. 
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we gather that any one of these wills is an “origination” 
(budath) *: and that it does not exist in God.*? The will of 
God is thus neither a mere word predicated of God nor 
an eternal real attribute within God; it rather exists as an 
incorporeal real being created by God outside himself. We 
are told that “Abu al-Hudhayl was the first to express this 
view, in which others later followed him.” ** The same view 
is ascribed also to Jubba’l and his son Aba Hashim.** Bagh- 
dadi ascribes it to the Mu'tazilites of Basra.*® Later, this view 
is ascribed by Murtada to the Mu'tazilites in general.*® 

With regard to the third exceptional attribute, “word,” 
Abii al-Hudhayl, again, is the first to have dealt with it. It 
is reported of him that he divided the term “word” (kalam), 
attributed in the Keran to God, into two kinds. One kind is 
the word (kaul) “Be” which God says to a thing when he is 
about to create it. The other kind is the word in the sense of 
“command (amr), prohibition, narration, and inquiry,” which 
God through the Prophet in the Koran addresses to man. The 
first kind of word is described as “the creative command” 
(amr al-takwin); the second kind is described as “the obliga- 
tive command” (amr al-taklif). While both these kinds of 
word or command are created, according to Abu al-Hudhayl, 
the creative word or command is created not in an abode, 
that is to say, it is a created incorporeal being, whereas the 
obligative word or command, that is to say, the Koran, is 
created in an abode, where by “abode” is again meant the 
Preserved Tablet in heaven.*” 

How all those who denied the reality of attributes happen 
to make an exception of these three attributes of “knowl- 
edge,” “will,” and “word,” endowing them with an incor- 
poreal, though created, reality, would seem to need an ex- 


“ Fark, p. 109, 1. 3. 

“ Makalat, p. 190, ll. 2-4; p. 364, 1. 2; but some of his followers take it 
to exist in God (ibid., p. 190, }. 2). 

* Milal, p. 35, ll. 1-2. © Fark, p. 217, li. 6-12. 

“Ibid., p. $4, 1. 9. “Cf. Horten, Probleme, p. 125. 

* Milal, p. 35, ll. 2-4; Fark, p. 108, ll. 15-18. 
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planation, Certainly they could not have come by it on purely 
religious grounds, for on purely religious grounds there was 
no more reason to maintain a belief in a created real incor- 
poreal “knowledge” or “will” or “word” than in that of 
the other attributes. They undoubtedly must have come by 
it on some other ground. What was that ground? 

The ground, we should like to suggest, was a certain ver- 
sion of Neoplatonism which had drifted into Islam by that 
time, perhaps by mere hearsay, and was adopted by some of 
its thinkers and adjusted to their own particular religious 
beliefs. 

It happens that among the early protagonists of Neopla- 
tonism there were those who attempted to interpose between 
the One and the Intelligence of Plotinus some other hypos- 
tases or principles. Proclus interposes between them several 
hypostases,** each of which is said by him to possess a “divine 
knowledge” * (yvéors Oia) as something peculiarly belong- 
ing to it as a property.*° Amelius, as quoted by Proclus,* 
distinguishes within the Intelligence itself three Intelligences,” 
thus interposing between the One or God and the Intelli- 
gence in the system of Plotinus two other Intelligences. Of 
these two interposing Intelligences, one is described by him 
as creating by will (8ovd7joe) and the other as creating by 
command (émurdfe).°° This interpretation of Plotinus by 
Proclus is reflected in the tradition reported later by Shahras- 
tani that according to both Plato and Aristotle, that is to 
say, according to Neoplatonism, will (iradah) and production 
(fil) are forms which have real existence (Rk@imtan),** and 
that both of them come into existence from God without any 
intermediary.®> 


“© Plat. Theol. Ill, 1. “ Inst. Theol. 113. ” Thid., 114. 
 Tbid., 124. * Ibid. 110 A. 

* Proclus, In Timaeum 93 D. * Milal, p. 289, ll. 5-6. 
** Based upon Shahrastani’s subsequent statement (Milal, p. 289, Il. 12-15) 


that Parmenides the Younger agrees with Plato and Aristotle with regard 
to “will,” maintaining that it comes into existence (takin) from God with- 
out any intermediary, though he disagrees with them with regard to “pro- 
duction,” maintaining that it is through an intermediary. 
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Here, then, we have two philosophic views which maintain 
the existence of various real incorporeal beings described 
either as having “knowledge” or as creating “by will” or as 
creating “by command.” We may assume that when these 
two philosophic views reached the Arabs, the real incor- 
poreal beings came to be described simply as “knowledge” 
(yvdous; Arabic: ‘i/772) and “will” (Bovdnows, Arabic: iradah) 
and “command” (éziraypa, Arabic: amr), the last of which 
in Arabic, as we have seen, is interchangeable with “word” 
(kalam). With this philosophic sanction, it can be easily seen 
how the view that the terms “knowledge” and “will” and 
“word” stand for three incorporeal beings which have real 
existence had penetrated even among those Muslim thinkers 
who on the whole denied the reality of attributes. But, inas- 
much as these Muslim thinkers could not accept the eternity 
of these three attributes, for this would be against their con- 
tention that real attributes which are eternal mean a plurality 
of gods, they made them created incorporeal beings. 


Il]. Createp ATTRIBUTES 


Besides the theories of eternal attributes and the denial of 
attributes, there was also a theory of created attributes. The 
exponents of this theory are the Rafidah and the Karramiyyah. 

Of the Rafidah, there are various reports about the belief 
of some of its subsects in created attributes. (1) With regard 
to the subsect named Hishamiyyah, their founder Hisham b. 
al-Hakam, as reported by Ash‘ari’ and Baghdadi? and Shah- 
rastani,* believed that only the attribute of knowledge 1s 
created. In these three reports, two things are to be noted. 
First, in all of them, the created knowledge as held by Hisham 
b. al-Hakam is described as an attribute in God, whence it 
differs from the created knowledge as held by Jahm b. Safwan, 


* Makalat, p. 493, 1. 15 — p. 494, 1. 1; cf. p. 37, Il. 8-10; Intisar 74, p. 85, 
Il. 15-17. 
* Fark, p. 49, ll. 9-12. ® Milal, p. 141, Il. 12-13. 
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which, as we have seen, is something incorporeal created by 
God outside Himself.* When, therefore, Ibn Hazm, on the 
basis of information orally communicated to him, speaks of 
both Jahm b. Safwan and Hisham b. al-Hakam as believing 
that knowledge is created by God outside Himself,® he quite 
evidently either misunderstood his informant or was misled by 
him. Second, while all these three reports mention knowledge 
as the attribute which was held by Hisham to be created, two 
of these reports differ as to whether he held the same view with 
regard to some other attributes. According to Shahrastini, “Hi- 
sham’s view with regard to power and life is not like his view 
with regard to knowledge, for he did not assert the originated- 
ness of these two attributes,” * Ash‘ari says that “some people 
report of Hisham that he asserted that God is living and 
powerful from eternity, but others deny that he said that.” 7 
(2) With regard to the subsect named Zurariyyah, Ash‘ari 
reports that they “maintain that from eternity God continued 
to be not hearing and not knowing and not seeing until He 
created these attributes for Himself.” § In Baghdadi, two re- 
ports describe the Zurariyyah as well as their founder Zurarah 
b. A‘yun, as believing that “life and power and knowledge 
and will and hearing and seeing are all created attributes.” ® 
In Shahrastani a report on Zurarah reads that he “agreed with 
Hisham b. al-Hakam with regard to the originatedness of the 
knowledge of God, but went beyond him in asserting the 
originatedness of God’s power and life and His other attri- 
butes, so that before He created these attributes He was not 
knowing, not powerful, not living, not hea.ing, not seeing, 
not willing, and not speaking.” ?° (3) In Ash‘ari there is a 
report which reads that “a fourth subsect of the Rafidah 
maintain that from eternity God continued to be not living 
then He became living.” ™ 

* Cf. above, p. 140. * Milal, p. 141, ll. 14-15. 

* Fisal I, p. 126, Il. 18-20. * Makalat, p. 38, ll. 3-4. 

* [bid., p. 36, Il. 3-5. 


* Fark, p. 52, ll. 10-14; p. 323, L. 18 - p. 324, Lr. 
*° Milal, p. 142, Il. 11-14. ™ Makéalat, p. 37, ll. 1-2. 
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Of the Karramiyyah, Baghdadi says in one part of his Fark 
that “it was from the principle [of the Zurariyyah plus the 
Basra Kadariyyah] that the Karramiyyah derived their view 
of the originatedness of the utterance (Kaul) of God and His 
will and His perceptions [of things as they come to be}.” ” 
To these originated utterance and will of God and also to 
what Baghdadi describes as God’s generated perceptions the 
Karramiyyah, according to a report by Shahrastani, applied 
the term “attributes.” 1#* Then from Baghdadi’s elaborate de- 
scription of the view of the Karramiyyah in a later part of 
his Fark, supplemented by a parallel description in Shahras- 
tani, an orderly account of their view of created attributes 
can be pieced together. 

In God, according to them, there is an eternal power 
(kudrah) to create, as well as to do all the other things which 
He does in the world.’* This eternal power to create is also 
called creativeness (balkiyyah),'* and so is also His eternal 
power to do all the other things He does in the world similarly 
expressed by an appropriate abstract noun. It is because of 
this eternal power to create that God had been a Creator even 
before anything was created,”® that is to say, God is called 
eternal Creator proleptically.’® 

In contrast to the mere power to create which existed from 
eternity, the act-of-creation (al-balk), as well as any other 
act-of-doing, originates in God through that eternal power,” 
and it subsists in God. By the act-of-creation is meant God’s 
utterance (Raul) of the word “Be” (kun),’* which is His 
command to anything not merely to come into existence but 
to come into existence according to a certain manner precon- 


* Ibid., p. 52, ll. 15-16. 

¥* Nibayat, p. 114, ll. 2-12. 

* Fark, p. 206, ll. 13-14; Nibayat, p. 114, ll. g-10; Milal, p. 81, ll. 6, 8, 10, 
where the word “eternal” is omitted. . 

“* Fark, p. 206, 1. 12; Nibayat, p. 114, 1. 18. 

* Fark, p. 206, Il. 11 ff. 

** Cf. below, p. 295. 

“ Fark, p. 206, 1. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 204, ll. 14-15. 
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ceived by God.’® This utterance of the word “Be,” a word 
which in Arabic consists of two consonants, Raf and nian, 
constitutes two of five attributes 2° which are created in the 
essence of God by that eternal power of His whenever He 
creates a body or an accident in the world.” The five attri- 
butes are: (1) a will (irddab) to produce the object to be 
produced; (2) the letter Raf and (3) the letter nén, which 
are the two consonants of the Arabic word for “Be”; (4) 
vision, with which God will see the produced object, for if 
that vision were not created in Him, He could not see that 
object; (5) hearing, with which He will hear the produced 
object, if it is audible.®? To differentiate between that which 
is created and subsists in the essence of God and that which 
is created by God in the world, the former is described by 
the term hadith and the latter by the term mubdath.* 

In our earlier discussion of the other two theories of at- 
tributes, we have shown how the orthodox Muslim affirmation 
of attributes corresponds to the orthodox Christian concep- 
tion of the reality of the second and third persons of the 
Trinity and how the Muttazilite denial of attributes cor- 
responds to the Sabellian denial of the second and third 
persons of the Trinity.** We may now add that the belief in 
created attributes by the Rafidah and the Karramiyyah cor- 
responds to the Arian conception of the createdness of the 
second and third persons of the Trinity, except that the Arian 
created persons are extradeical, whereas the created attributes 
are intradeical. 


* Ibid., p. 205, ll. 1-2. 

* The expression “five attributes (sifat)” is used in Nibayat, p. 114, 1. 
15, and p. 104, 1. 11; cf. also reference to some of these five as “attributes” 
on p. 114, |. 4. In Fark, p. 204, 1. 18, they are referred to as “many accidents,” 
and so also on p. 205, il. 1-3, the mention of the term kun is followed by 
the ao gates “and this utterance by Himself consists of many letters, each 
one of which is an accident originating in Him.” 

” Fark, p. 204, 1. 18. 

™ Fark, p. 205, ll. 1-5; Nibdyat, p. 114, Il. 15-16. 

* Nibayat, p. 104, 1. 12 — 105, 1. 1. 

* Cf. above, p. 139. 
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IV. Mopbes 
I. MU‘AMMAR’S MA‘NA * 


The Muslim doctrine of attributes, being, as we have seen, 
a development of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 1s 
ultimately a development, through Philo’s Logos, of the 
Platonic theory of ideas. The orthodox affirmation of the 
reality of attributes represents the orthodox Christian con- 
ception of the Trinity and hence the orthodox Christian 
modification of the Philonic interpretation of the Platonic 
ideas. The Mu'tazilite denial of the reality of attributes repre- 
sents the Sabellian conception of the Trinity and hence the 
Albinian interpretation of the Platonic ideas. But while all 
these are Platonic ideas by heredity, they are not always so 
by function. In Plato, the function of ideas was twofold, that 
of exemplar and that of cause. The attributes and pre-existent 
Koran are not exactly exemplars nor are they exactly causes 
of creation, though they are perhaps not altogether devoid 
of these functions. Still they are traceable to Platonic ideas. 
They are descendants of those denizens of a world beyond 
ours which in Plato were called ideas and which among the 
interpreters of Plato — Aristotle, Philo, Albinus, and Plotinus 
— became an object of discussion as to whether they were 
within God or outside of God and, if the latter, whether they 
were coexistent with God or brought into existence by Him.’ 

In Islam, so far, these descendants of the Platonic ideas 
knew not their father nor those who quarreled among them- 
selves about their patrimony. Whatever reflection of the 
Platonic ideas may be discerned in the discussions about 
attributes or about the Koran during the early part of the 


* Reprinted with additions and revisions from Arabic and Islamic Studies 
in Honor of Hamilton A. R. Gibb (1965), pp. 673-688. 

*Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 252-286, and “Extra- 
deical and Intradeical Interpretations of Platonic Ideas” in Religious Phi- 
losopby, pp. 27-68. 
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eighth century comes not directly from Greek philosophy 
but from the Church Fathers, But in the !atter part of the 
eighth century, Greek philosophic works began to be trans- 
lated. Plato’s Timaeus was translated before 806, the Republic 
before 873, and the Sopbist before 911. Other early sources 
of Platonism accessible to the Muslims were Porphyry’s 
Isagoge, which was translated before 763; an abridgment of 
Plotinus’ Enneads, known as the Theology of Aristotle, which 
was translated in 840; Aristotle’s Metaphysics, which was 
translated before 911, probably together with Alexander’s 
Commentary on it; and pseudo-Plutarch’s De Placitis Philos- 
ophorum, which was translated before 912.2 Undoubtedly, 
philosophic knowledge was transmitted orally to Muslim 
theologians even before philosophic works were translated, 
and it continued to be transmitted orally even after the work 
of translation had begun, as all this may be seen from the 
appearance of philosophic terms and phrases and apothegms 


and excerpts in the reports of the Muslim teachers of the 


eighth century. This new philosophic knowledge in its earliest 
appearance in the eighth century, and even for some time 
afterwards, was not as yet differentiated according to the 
various opposing schools of Greek philosophy to which it 
belonged. Statements of philosophers, however diverse in 
origin, were all treated as segments of a uniform system of 
thought called philosophy, as distinguished from another 
system of thought based upon the Koran and tradition. It was 
an eclecticism due at first to a lack of knowledge, which in 
the course of time grew into a conscious attempt at har- 
monization, such as found in Alfarabi’s work entitled Kitab 
al-Jam’ bayn Ra’y al-Hakimayn Aflatin al-Nabi wa-Aris- 
tutalis, “Book of the Agreement between the Opinions of 
Two Philosophers, the Divine Plato and Aristotle.” 

The influence of this new philosophic knowledge is soon 
discerned in the problem of attributes. It is first discerned in 


* Cf. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Ubersetzungen aus dem Griechischen 
(1897), s. v. 
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the ninth century in the various formulae by which the 
Muttazilites, in their denial of the existence in God of real 
attributes, sought to express their interpretation of the terms 
which are predicated of God. This will be dealt with by us 
later, in the section on the semantic aspect of the problem 
of divine attributes. Then it is discerned in the theory of 
modes, which appeared in the tenth century. This will be 
dealt with by us, again, later, in the section on Abu Hashim’s 
abwal. But Aba Hashim’s theory of modes, as we shall see, is 
only a revision of Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘nd in the ninth 
century, though in itself Mu‘ammar’s theory may have no 
direct connection with the problem of attributes. We shall, 
therefore, prior to our discussion of the theory of modes, take 
up in this chapter Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘nd and try to 
unfold the processes of reasoning by which, under the 
influence of this new philosophic knowledge derived from a 
variety of sources, Mu‘ammar has arrived at his theory of 
mana. 

I shall first reproduce in chronological order the necessary 
reports on Mu‘ammar’s theory of 7ma‘nd and then I shall discuss 
them. 

The oldest reports on Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na are in 
Hayyat’s /ntisar and Ash‘ari’s Makalat. 

Hayyat first quotes Ibn al-Rawandi as saying that Mu‘am- 
mar “maintains that no single act is produced in the world but 
that there are produced simultaneously a thousand times 
thousand acts; yea, an infinity of other acts.” * He then ex- 
plains it: “Know —and may God teach you what is good 
—that this view, which the author of the book [Ibn al- 
Rawandi] reports as being that of Mu‘ammar, is the theory 
with regard to the ma‘ani. The meaning of this theory may 
be explained as follows. Having observed that of two con- 
tiguous bodies at rest one begins to move, while the other 
does not, Mu‘ammar inferred that a ma‘nd must inevitably 
abide in the one and not in the other, and it is on account of 


*Intisar 34, p. 46, I. 11-12. 
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that #a‘nd that the former is moved, for were it not so, then 
the one would not be more capable of motion than the other. 
He further said: If this reasoning is sound, there must in- 
evitably also be another ma‘nd on account of which the mo- 
tion abides in one of the bodies rather than in the other. He 
again said: Were it not so, then the abiding of the motion 
in one of the bodies would not be more appropriate than the 
abiding of it in the other. So also, he went on to say, if I were 
asked concerning the [second] ma‘nd why it was the cause of 
the abiding of the motion in one of the bodies and not in the 
other, my answer would be: It is on account of another ma‘nd. 
He finally said: So also, if I were further asked [the same 
question] concerning this [third] ma‘nd, my answer would 
be with regard to this ma‘na like my answer with regard to 
the preceding 7a‘nd [and so on to infinity ].” * 

Two observations are to be made about Hayyat’s explanation. 
(1) The motion spoken of in it is a motion caused by some 
inner cause in the body of that which is set in motion, such, 
for instance, as what Aristotle calls the motion of generation 
and corruption in the category of substance or the motion of 
growth and diminution in the category of quantity or the 
motion of the various alterations in the category of quality 
or the natural upward and downward motions of things in 
the category of place. (2) As described in the report, two 
questions are raised by Mu‘ammar, to which two answers are 
given by him, in each of which he makes use of the ma‘nd. 
The first question is, why a body at rest begins to move. To 
this the answer given is that it is set in motion by a ma‘na. The 
second question is, why of two contiguous bodies at rest, each 
of them presumably possessing a ma‘nd, one is moved by its 
mana at a certain particular time, while the other remains at 
rest at that particular time, though presumably it will be 
moved by its ma‘na at some other time. To this the answer 


“Ibid, ll. 16-24. My bracketed addition here is required by the opening 
statement of this report as well as by the other reports to be quoted. The 
brief reference to Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na in Intisdr 9, p. 22, ll. 18 ff. 
is discussed below. 
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given is that this is due to an infinite series of ma‘ani, for 
though such an infinite series of ma‘ani would presumably 
exist in both these contiguous bodies, it would differ in them 
in accordance with the difference in the time of the origi- 
nations of these bodies. The combination of the two men- 
tioned uses of the ma‘na leads to the conclusion that any 
motion that takes place in any particular body at any par- 
ticular time is caused by an infinite series of ma‘ani. It is this 
conclusion, as briefly formulated by Ibn al-Rawandi in terms 
of acts, that is quoted by Hayyat at the beginning of his 
report. 

More fully is the same theory reported by Ash‘ari. “Some 
say that a body, when it is moved, is moved only on account 
of a ma‘na, which is the [cause of the] motion. Were it not 
for this, there would be no reason for this body, rather than for 
another body, to be moved, nor would there be any reason 
for this body to be moved at the time at which it is moved 
rather than to have been moved at some prior time. Since this 
is so, it may similarly be reasoned with regard to the motion 
that, if there was no ma‘na on account of which it was the 
motion of the body moved, there would be no reason for it to 
be the motion of that body rather than the motion of some 
other body. And so this 2a‘nd is a ma‘nd of the motion of the 
body moved on account of still another ma‘nd, but there is 
no totality and sum to the ma‘ini; and they take place at a 
single time. The same holds true of black and white, that is, 
of the fact that it is the black of one body rather than of 
another and that it is the white of one body rather than that 
of another. The same holds true of the difference (mubdlafah) 
between blackness and whiteness and similarly, according to 
them, does it hold true of other genera and accidents,° that is 


*In the expression here “of other genera (al-ajnas) and accidents,” the 
other accidents quite evidently mean accidents in addition to “blackness 
and whiteness” mentioned before. As for the other genera, it refers to 
“same,” which is mentioned later together with “different” but is not 
mentioned before when he mentioned “difference.” The description here 
of “different” and “same” as “genera” reflects Plato’s description of “same” 
and “other” as yévy, “genera,” in Sophist 254 E. But, while the term “gen- 
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to say, when two accidents are different (ibtalafa) or are the 
same (ittifaka), inevitably one must assume the existence of 
ma‘ani to which there is no totality. It is also their claim that 
the ma‘ani to which there is no totality are produced by an 
act of the place in which they abide. The same similarly holds 
true of the predicates ‘living’ and ‘dead,’ for when we predi- 
cate of a person that he is living or dead, we must inevitably 
assume an infinite number of ma‘ini which abide in him, for 
life cannot be life to him rather than to another except on 
account of a ma‘nda, and that ma‘nd [cannot be the ma‘nd of 
that life rather than of another life except] on account of a 
ma‘na, and so on to infinity. This is the view of Mu‘ammar.” ° 

This report, which is introduced with the words “Some 
say” and closes with the words “This is the view of Mu‘am- 


era” as a description of “different” and “same” is undoubtedly borrowed 
here from the Sophist, the terms meant to be included here under “genera” 
are not taken from the Sophist. To begin with, one of the genera here is 
“difference” (suhalafab), for which the Greek would be diadopa, whereas 
the corresponding one of the genera in the Sophist is “other” (@drepov). 
Then, the expression “other genera” here quite evidently alludes to some 
genera in addition to the single other genus “same” mentioned thereafter, 
but among the five genera enumerated in the Sophist, namely, being, motion, 
rest, same, and other, there is none which could be added here to “same.” 
The allusion to several genera here in the expression “other genera” is to 
the terms “same,” “other,” “different,” “like,” “contrary” discussed by 
Aristotle in Metaphysics V, 9-10. The Arabic translation of these chapters 
in the Metaphysics is missing in Bouyges’ edition of Averroes: Tafsir Ma 
ba‘d at-Tabi'at (1938-48), but in other parts of the Metaphysics, of which 
Bouyges’ edition contains the Arabic translations, we get the Arabic for the 
following Greek terms: 

(1) ai abrat, muttafikah, “the same” (IH, 4, 1000a, 21, Text. 15); 

(2) 7d Spotov, al-mithl, “the like” (V, 15, 1021a, 10, Text. 20); 

(3) d:apopa, al-iktilaf, “difference” (X, 3, 1054b, 23, Text. 12); 

(4) érepérns, al-ghayriyyah, “otherness” (ibid.); 

(5) 4 évavriwors, al-diddiyyah, “contrariety” (ibid., 32, Text. 13). 

The Arabic terms, it will be noticed, are the same as those used here by 
Ash‘ari and later by Shahrastani and Razi (cf. below at nn. 8 and 24). 

* Makalat, p. 372, 1. 2 - p. 373, 1. 2. Again, an allusion to his theory of ma‘na 
is to be found in Mu‘ammar’s statement, quoted by Ash‘ari, that “God 
creates a creation by a cause and there is a cause to that cause, but there 
is no limit and totality to the causes” (Makalat, p- 253, ll. 3-4; ef. p. 364, I. 
12~13, and p. 511, ll, 8-9) and also in his statement, again quoted by 
Ash‘ari, that “to that which ceases to exist there is a destruction and to 
this destruction there is another destruction, and so on without limit” (Ma- 
kalat, p. 367, ll. 5-6). : 
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mar,” makes it quite clear that Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘né, 
originally presented as an explanation of the difference in 
bodies with reference to motion, was taken by those “some” 
of his followers to have meant to serve also as an explana- 
tion of the difference or otherness or contrariety, as well as 
of the sameness and likeness, in bodies with reference to 
accidents in general, among which they included as accidents 
the predicates “living and dead,” for, while “life” is said by 
Aristotle to be a “property” of “living being,” ® the duration 
of life in any living being, which quite evidently is meant here 
by the term “living” in the contrasting predicates “living and 
dead,” is to be considered as an accident in individual living 
beings, whose various durations of life are determined, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, by various causes.® 

The same view is variously reported in the name of Mu‘am- 
mar by later authors, such as Baghdadi, Ibn Hazm, and Shah- 
rastani. Baghdadi reproduces Mu‘ammar’s view in two places 
in his Fark, and in one of the places his reproduction bears a 
resemblance to that which occurs later in Shahrastani’s Milal, 
which would make it seem that either Shahrastani drew upon 
Baghdadi or Baghdadi and Shahrastani drew upon a common 
source. 

Both Baghdadi and Shahrastani start with a general restate- 
ment of the main conclusion of Mu‘ammar’s view, which in 
Baghdadi reads that “every species of accidents existing in 
bodies is infinite in number,” 7 and in Shahrastani reads that 
“accidents are infinite in every species.” ® The statement here 
by both Baghdadi and Shahrastani that accidents, according 
to Mu‘ammar, are infinite in number quite evidently refers to 
their statement subsequently that, according to Mu‘ammar, 
each accident is caused by an infinite chain of ma‘ani. The 
inference, therefore, to be drawn from this is that the term 
“accidents” is used by them here in the sense of ma‘ani. A 


** Top. V, 5, 134a, 32, and cf, Soph. Elench. 5, 167b, 33. 
* De Long. et Brev. Vitae I-VI; De Respiratione XVII_-XVII. 
"Fark, p. 137, Il. 16-17. * Milal, p. 46, 1. 15. 
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justification for their description of ma‘ani as accidents would 
seem to be found in the fact that one of the formal definitions 
of accident is that “it is always subsisting in a subject,” ® plus 
the fact that the infinite ma‘ani, according to Mu‘ammar, 
subsist in the same subject as the accidents which are produced 
by them, so that it was quite natural to conclude that the 
maani also could be described as accidents. 

Then both Baghdadi and Shahrastani restate the reasoning 
by which Mu‘ammar was led to his conclusion. In Baghdadi, 
Mu‘ammar is represented as trying to show how motion, 
color, taste, smell, and any other accident require the existence 
of an infinite chain of ma‘ani in the subject of the motion 
and color and taste and smell as well as of any other acci- 
dent.?° In Shahrastani, he is represented simply as saying 
something to the effect that every accident requires the 
existence of a mza‘nd and that this leads to an uninterrupted 
concatination (al-tasalsul). In Shahrastani, however, there is 
the additional statement that “on account of this view, Mu‘am- 
mar and his followers were called the partisans of ma‘ani 
(ashab al-ma‘ani).” ™ 

Finally, after these two passages quoted from Baghdadi and 
Shahrastani, there are in both of them passages which re- 
flect a common source. In Baghdadi the passage reads: “Al- 
Ka‘bi, in his treatise, reports in the name of Mu‘ammar that 
motion, according to him, differs from rest only in virtue of 
a mand outside of it and in the same way rest differs from 
motion in virtue of a ma‘nd outside of it, and that these two 
ma ani differ from two ma‘ani other than they. This reasoning, 
according to him, may go on to infinity.” *? The parallel 
passage in Shahrastani reads: “And he [=Mu‘ammar] adds 
thereto saying: motion differs from rest not in virtue of its 
essence but only in virtue of a ma‘nd which necessitates the 
difference.” !° Shahrastani then continues: “By the same token, 


* Porphyry, Isagoge, p. 13, 1. 5. 
® Fark, p. 137, 1. 17-p. 138, 1. 4. 
* Milal, p. 46, ll. 16-17. 


” Fark, p. 183, Il. 4-8. 
* Milal, p. 46, Il, 17-18, 
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the otherness (mughdyarah) between like things and the 
likeness (mumathalab) between them and the contrariety 
(tadadd) between two contrary things are all, according to 
his opinion, due to a ma‘na.” 4 This additional statement, 
which may be based upon the same treatise of Ka‘bi, cor- 
responds to the expression “other genera” used in the passage 
quoted above from Ash‘ari,'= which we have explained to 
mean the extension by some followers of Mu‘ammar of their 
master’s theory of a‘na from its original use as an explanation 
of the difference in bodies with reference to motion to its use 
as an explanation of “otherness” or “contrariety” as well as 
“sameness” and “likeness” in bodies with reference to acci- 
dents in general.1° 

In another place in his Fark, Baghdadi represents Mu‘am- 
mar as trying to show how the assumption of the existence of 
an infinite series of 7a‘dni is required in order to explain why 
one person rather than another possesses a certain special 
kind of knowledge.’” 

Ibn Hazm reproduces Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘nd in two 
places in his Fisal. In one of these places, he represents Mu‘am- 
mar as arguing from motion and rest and from the differences 
between accidents for the existence of maani, but, in the 
course of his exposition, he remarks that the ma‘ani are “exis- 
tent things” (ashyda maujiidah), and hence he says that from 
this Mu‘ammar and his followers “conclude the existence in 
the world of an infinite number of things (ashyda’) at any 
given time.” ** In the other place in his Fisal, he merely reports 
of Mu‘ammar as saying that “in the world there are existent 
things (ashya@ maugtidab) to which there is no limit . . . and 
to which there is no measure and no number,” !° In both these 
places he thus uses ashyd’ as the equivalent of ma‘ani. Sim- 
ilarly, when he describes the persons of the Christian Trinity 
as ashy@,” he uses ashyd as the equivalent of mza‘dni, as these 

“Ibid. 1. 19. " Fark, p. 181, ll. 12-17. 

*™ Cf. above n. 5. * Fisal V, p. 56, HW. 15-22. 


“Cf. above, pp. 152-153. “Ibid. WV, p. 194, Il. 2-4. 
” Fisal I, p. 49, 1. 15 cf. IV, ps-207, To 22. 
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two terms are also used by Yahya b. ‘Adi?! Similarly, also, 
when Ash‘ari is quoted by him as calling the attributes ashy4’,”” 
the term ashya’ is used as the equivalent of ma‘ani, for, in 
Shahrastani, Ash‘ari is quoted as calling them ma‘ani.?® 
Drawing upon all these sources, Razi (d. 1209) presents 
the theory of ma‘nd as follows: “Some of them maintain that 
two things which are mutually other (al-ghayrayni) are 
mutually other by means of a ma‘nd and the same holds true 
of two like things (al-mathalani) or two contrary things 
(al-diddani) or two different things (al-muptalifani). In proof 
of this they argue that the statement that black and white are 
black and white does not mean the same as the statement that 
they are mutually other and different and contrary, and in 
proof that the two statements are not the same they argue 
trom the fact that otherness and difference and contrariety 
occur also in other things [besides blackness and whiteness]. 
It 1s thus evident that otherness is not something negative: it 
is rather something positive; and so it has been established 
that two things which are mutually other (al-mutaghayirayni) 
are mutually other by means of a ma‘nd. By the same token 
two things which are alike correspond to each other (suké- 
bilant) by means of a ma‘na. They then argue that this ma‘nd 
must inevitably be other than anything else, whence it follows 
that its otherness from anything else is [due to] to a [second] 
mand existing by means of the [first] ma‘nd. Now this 
[second] ma‘nd must inevitably be either like another ma‘na 
or other than it and different from it. But [as shown before] 
its likeness as well as its otherness and difference is [due to] 
a [third] ma‘na existing by means of the [second] ma‘nd. 
And the same reasoning is to be applied to this ma‘nd as it was 
to the one before it, whence there results the assertion of an 
infinite number of 7a‘ani.” ** Tasi (d. 1273) in his comment 
upon this passage of Razi identifies the view described therein 
as that of “Mu‘ammar and others” and restates Razi’s con- 


™ Nibayat, p. 181, 1. 4. 


= Cf. above, p. 117. 
* Mubassal, p. 104, ll. 2-8. 


" Ibid. IV, p. 207, 1. 13. 
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cluding statement as a view which maintains that “accidents 
exist by means of accidents up to infinity,” in which the 
ma‘ani are thus called “accidents.” 2° 

From all this we gather that Mu‘ammar was troubled by 
the question why things differ from each other. The differ- 
ences between things mentioned by him, according to the 
two earliest reports of his view, are motion and rest, blackness 
and whiteness, and life and death. According to one of these 
earliest reports, he was troubled also by the question as to 
what accounts for the difference between accidents and the 
sameness of accidents, mentioning especially the accidents of 
blackness and whiteness. The answer given by him is that 
things differ and accidents both differ and are the same 
because of what he calls ma‘nd. This ma‘na is described by 
him as abiding in bodies, from within which it acts as the 
cause of motion and rest and all the other accidents of the 
bodies in which it abides, Mu‘ammar is further reported to 
have said that at any given moment that an accident is pro- 
duced in a body by a ma‘nd, there is behind that ma‘nd an 
infinite chain of ma‘ani. In later reports, the 77a‘ani are also 
called ashya’, “things,” and, evidently because they exist in 
bodies as their subject, they are also called “accidents.” 

We thus find that Mu‘ammar has raised a question, the like 
of which was not raised by any other of his contemporary 
Mutakallimin, and this question is answered by him by an 
elaborate theory, which is couched in language bristling with 
terms easily recognizable as reflecting Greek philosophic ter- 
minology. 

The first thing, then, we should like to know is how it 
happened that of all of his contemporaries Mu‘ammar alone 
was troubled by the question of why things are different or 
the same. All his contemporaries, we imagine, would simply 
say that this is how they are made by God. Why then did not 
Mu‘ammar say the same thing? 

In attempting to explain this peculiarity about the question 


* Tust on Mubassal, p- 104, n. 2, Il. 1-2. Cf. above at nn. 7, 8, 9. 
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raised by Mu‘ammar, let us assemble all the bits of information 
that we have of Mu‘ammar’s philosophy and see whether we 
cannot find among them something which impelled him to 
raise his question. 

We know that Mu‘ammar, like nearly all the Mutakalli- 
mun, was an atomist. In fact, he is reported to have believed 
that the atom itself is not a body,®° but that eight atoms 
make up a body.?? How atoms came into existence we are 
told in his name: they were created by God.** We are sim- 
larly told in his name how bodies come into existence — 
they are also created.?® Accidents, however, we are told in 
his name, are not created by God *° but that “when the atoms 
are aggregated, accidents follow by necessity; the atoms pro- 
duce them by the necessity of [their] nature, each atom by 
its own self producing whatever accident resides in it,” *! 
or that accidents are “the action of substances (i. ¢., atoms) 
by their nature,” * or that “any accident of a body comes 
from the action of the body by its nature.” ** From the com- 
bination of these passages we may gather that in every atom 
there resides a nature, and it is this nature that produces acci- 
dents when atoms are aggregated and form a body. Elsewhere 
Mu‘ammar says in effect that bodies are perceptible only 
through their accidents.*# Among the accidents mentioned as 
being produced by the atoms when they are formed into a 
body or as being produced by the body formed out of atoms 
are “life,” “death,” “color,” “taste,” and “smell.” > It can 
similarly be shown that “motion” is also an act of the body 
in accordance with its nature, for it is reported of him that, 
in opposition to those who said that the motion in a moving 


*° Makalat, p. 307, Il. 10-12. * Ibid., p. 548, Il. g-i0. 

* Tbid., p. 303, |. 9. ® Milal, p. 46, Ul. 3-4. 

® Makalat, p. 548, 1. 10; Fisal IV, p. 194, Il. 9-13; Fark, p. 136, |. 18-p. 
137, 1.1; Milal, p. 46, Il. 3-4. 

* Makalat, p. 303, ll. 10-11. * [bid., p. 548, |. 12. 

“ Fark, p. 136, 1. 15; cf. Milal, p. 46, 1. 4; Fisal 1V, p. 194, ll. 12-13. 

“ Makalat, p. 362, ll. 7-8: “Only accidents of a body are perceived; as 
for body, it cannot be perceived.” 

“ Lbid., p. 548, ll. 11-12; Fisal IV, p. 194, ll. g-12. 
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body is produced by God, he maintained that “the moving 
body produces it within itself,” ®* by which he quite evidently 
means that it produces it within itself in accordance with its 
nature, though, in the case of living beings, he says that their 
“motion and rest and aggregation and segregation” are “of 
the creations of bodies,” not “by nature” (tab‘an) but “by 
choice” (ibtiydran). It is to be noted, however, that, while 
in these passages, as well as in the passages quoted above, 
Mu‘ammar speaks of both the motion and the rest of bodies, 
there is another passage where, evidently in opposition to the 
view current in the Kalam that “the modes of being (al- 
akwan) are motion and rest and aggregation and segrega- 
tion,” *" he says that “all modes of being (al-akwan) consist 
of rest and that some of them are called motions only in lan- 
guage and not in truth.” ** It may be remarked that this denial 
of motion and its description as being only in language and 
not in truth reflect the statement in pseudo-Plutarch’s Placita 
that “Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno deny that there are any 
such things as generation and corruption, for they suppose 
that the All is immovable,” *° plus the distinction said to have 
been made by Parmenides between one part of philosophy 
which deals with “truth” and another which deals with 
“opinion.” *° 

We thus know that, according to his own philosophy, no 
accident, whether motion or rest or color or taste or smell or 
life or death, is produced in bodies by God; all accidents are 


* Milal, p. 46, ll. 4-6. So also the statement that Mu'ammar “was ac- 
customed to say that man has no action other than will (al-iradab) and 
that all the other accidents are the actions of bodies by nature” (Fark, p. 138, 
Il. 16-17) is to be understood to mean that in man accidents are the work 
of the body by will, whereas in inanimate things accidents are the work 
of the body by nature. 

“Irshad, p. 10, ll. 9-10; Moreh, I, 73, Prop. 1; cf. M. Schreiner, Der 
Kalam in der jtidischen Literatur (1895), p. 45, n. 3. 

; * Makalat, p. 347, ll. 9-10; cf. p. 355, Il. 1-2; Ibn Hazm, Fisal IV, p. 204, 
. 4-5. 
* Diels, Doxographi Graeci I, 24, 1, p. 320a, Il. 11-13; Arabic translation 
in Aristotelis De Anima et Plutarci De Placitis Philosophorum, ed. Badawi, 
1954, p. 120, Il. 14-15. 
“Diogenes Laertius, De Vita et Moribus Philosophorunr TX, 22. 
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produced by the nature of the atoms which make up bodies 
or, as he loosely also says, by the nature of bodies. With this 
his view as to the origin of accidents, the question, as was to 
be expected, occurred to him, What is that “nature” which 
in bodies formed of atoms produces such a variety of acci- 
dents? As we shall see later,** a similar question was raised by 
Nazzam, who, like Mu‘ammar, believed that things have a 
nature; his answer, however, is different. 

This is the reason why Mu‘ammar was troubled by the 
question as to the origin of likenesses and differences in things 
occasioned by the variety of accidents. 

The answer to this question, we shall now try to show, he 
found in the new philosophic knowledge which he had 
acquired either by reading or by hearsay. 

From Aristotle’s definition of nature as that which is “a 
certain principle and cause of motion and rest to that in which 
it is primarily inherent essentially and not according to acci- 
dent” # he has gathered that any event in the world which 
Aristotle calls motion has an inner cause which he calls nature. 
This view is adopted by him and is expressed in his above- 
quoted various statements to the effect that bodies are moved 
by their nature. 

But, though in those quoted statements Mu‘ammar makes 
use of Aristotle’s terms “motion” and “nature,” he differs from 
Aristotle in the meaning of both these terms.*”* To Aristotle, 
with his belief in a matter conceived of as potentiality, motion 
is a transition from potentiality to actuality “* and the inner 
cause of that transition, which he calls nature, is identified by 
him with form,** which form itself, in the continuous course 
of motion, is changed from being something actual with ref- 

erence to a matter preceding it into being something potential 


* Cf. below, pp. 561 ff. * Phys. Il, 1, 192b, 20-23. 

2 The explanation given here for Mu‘ammar’s substitution of the term 
ma'‘na for “nature” differs from the explanation given by me in the article 
published in the volume in honor of Gibb, pp. 62-63. 

8 Phys. TH, 1, 201a, 10-11. 

“ Thid. Il, 1, 193b, 3-5. 
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with reference to a form following it. To Mu‘ammar, how- 
ever, with his adherence to the Kalam theory of atoms, there 
is no potential matter, and hence there is no form conceived 
of as the opposite of matter. To him, as to all the Mutakalli- 
mun who believed in atoms, the Aristotelian contrast of mat- 
ter and form is replaced by the contrast of atom and accident. 
Motion, therefore, to him is not a transition from potentiality 
to actuality; it is a succession from one state of actual exis- 
tence to another state of actual existence.*** And so the term 
nature, which he retained in some of his statements, quite evi- 
dently using it in a sense of his own, had to be replaced 
by some term which had the meaning of actual existence. In 
the course of his search for such a term, he hit upon the term 
mana. Now ever since the rise of the problem of attributes, 
as we have seen,** this term 7#a‘nd, as a translation of the Greek 
term wpaypa, “thing,” and along with it the term sifah, as a 
translation of the Greek term 75 yapaxrypioruxdy had been 
used by the Attributists in the sense of something which has 
real existence, in this case real existence in God. What Mu‘am- 
mar did was to take the term ma‘na, which as a Mu‘tazilite 
he denied to be something of real existence in God, and make 
it something of real existence in things. As a result of this, 
the two terms, sifab and ma‘na, which had started together on 
their technical career in Islam, parted company and each of 
them carved out for itself a different career as a technical 
term. The term sifah retained the meaning it acquired in its 
connection with the problem of attributes and thus formed 
part of the expression ashab al-sifat,*® “partisans of attributes,” 
used as the equivalent of the term al-sifatiyyah,’" “Attrib- 
utists,” whereas the term ma'na formed part of the expression 
ashab al-ma‘ani,’* “Partisans of ma‘ani,” used as a description 


ae “Motion,” as defined by the Mutakalliman, “is the transition of an 
atom belonging to those [atomic] particles [which constitute a body] from 
one atom [of the distance over which the body moves] to another atom 
next to it” (Moreh I, 73, Prop. 3, p. 137, ll. 1-2). Cf. below, p. 494 at n. 55. 
Cf. above, pp. 115 f. * Milal, p. 64, 1. 5. 
“ Makalat, p. 171, 1. 12. “[bid., p. 46, 1. 17. 
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of Mu‘ammar and those who agreed with him in this partic- 
ular theory of his. 

Then, by a continuation of that kind of reasoning by which 
he had arrived at the existence of a ma‘nd as the cause of the 
motion in a body, Mu‘ammar arrived at the conclusion that 
each ma‘nad must be preceded by a series of infinite ma‘ani, 
the result thus being that in this world of ours, which to 
Mu‘ammar was created, there were various series of infinite 
ma‘ani, It is this conception of infinite ma‘ani that became the 
target of attack by the opponent of this theory of his. 

The attack was on two main grounds. First, argues Baghdadi 
in his Fark, the conception of an infinite number of ma‘ani in 
~a world created by God is contrary to the Koranic statement 
about God that “He counted all things in number” (72:28),*° 
and so also Ibn Hazm quotes against it the Koranic statement 
about God that “with Him everything is in measure” (13:9). 
Second, having in mind his own description of Mu‘ammar’s 
meaani as accidents,’' again in his Fark, Baghdadi argues as 
follows: “If, now, Mu‘ammar says that the combination of 
infinite accidents in a body is possible, he cannot refute the 
claim of the followers of appearance (gubiir) and hiding 
(kumun) that it is possible for infinite accidents of the kind 
called appearance and hiding to be in one and the same abode. 
But this view carried to its legitimate conclusion leads to the 
assertion of the eternal pre-existence (kidam) of accidents — 
which is a heresy.” The “followers of appearance and 
hiding” referred to by Baghdadi in this passage of his Fark 
are that group of the Dahriyyah, described as “Eternalists” 
(azaliy yab), who in his Usal are quoted by him as saying that 
“the accidents are eternally pre-existent (kadimah), except 
that they hide in bodies and appear.” °* It is this same group 
of Dahriyyah, we may assume, that Ibn Hazm has reference 
to when, having in mind his own description of Mu‘ammar’s 
ma‘ani as things,‘ says that “the Dahriyyah agree with Mu‘am- 


* Fark, p. 139, ll. 14-18. 
* Usual, p. 55, ll. 12-13. 
* Cf. above at nn. 18-23. 


* Fark, p. 138, l. 10. 
* Fisal IV, p. 194, 1. 6. 
* Cf. above at nn. 7-9. 
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mar in their assertion of an infinite number of things.” °° It is 
to be noted that neither Baghdadi nor Ibn Hazm accuses 
Mu‘ammar of actually assenting to the theory of “appearance 
and hiding” and hence of also believing in the eternity of 
accidents, which means the eternity of the world. All they 
both try to say is that the assertion of an infinity of mma‘ani 
implies the assertion of their eternity, and hence Mu‘ammar, 
who believes in the creation of the world, contradicts him- 
self.5°* Later, in my discussion of the theory of appearance and 
hiding,”® to which I refer as the theory of latency, I try to 
show three things: (1) that this theory started as an attempt to 
restate in popular language Aristotle’s theory of the eternity 
of motion as an eternal process of transitions from potentiality 
to actuality and (2) that, when Nazzam adopted it, he adjusted 
it to his belief in the creation of the world; I also try to show 
(3) that, though Mu‘ammar, too, had a theory of appearance 
and hiding, his theory had nothing in it of the Aristotelian 
theory of potentiality and actuality. 

All the foregoing reports on Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na, 
it will have been noticed, deal only with its application to 
created beings. In none of them is there any suggestion that 
the theory was applied by Mu‘ammar also to God. As a Mu'ta- 
zilite, he could hardly be expected to apply it to God, inas- 
much as such an application would mean the assertion of the 
existence in God of #a‘ini which would cause the existence 
in Him of attributes. Surprising, therefore, is it to find in 
Ash‘ari a statement which reads as follows: “It is reported 
of Mu‘ammar that he said that God is knowing in virtue of 
knowledge and that His knowledge is knowledge to Him in 
virtue of a ma‘nd and that there is a ma‘nd to a ma‘nd to 

* Fisal IV, p. 194, 1. 7. 

"Ibn al-Rawandi, as quoted by Hayyat (Intisar 7, p. 21, Il. 11-12), 
testifies that Mu‘ammar, together with some other Mu'tazilites, held that “it 
is conceivable that the body [of the world] is in motion from eternity and 
that its motion is created,” a sort of conception of eternal creation analogous 
to the Plotinian and the Christian conception of eternal generation. Hayyat, 


however, denies the truth of Ibn al-Rawandi’s testimony (ibid., ll. 13 ff.). 
** Cf. below, pp. 498 ff. 
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infinity. And so was also his view with regard to the other 
attributes.” But evidently being in doubt as to the authenticity 
of the report, Ash‘ari adds: “Concerning this I was told by 
Abu ‘Amr al-Furati in the name of Muhammad b. ‘Isa al- 
Sairafi that this is what Mu‘ammar said.” *7 

According to Baghdadi, however, Mu‘ammar “denied the 
eternal attributes of God, just as the rest of the Mu'tazilites 
denied them,” ** and similarly, according to Shahrastani, he 
was “the greatest” among those who argued for “the remotion 
of attributes.” °° 

This is what seems to me to be the origin and meaning of 
Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘nd. Essentially Mu‘ammar’s theory 
of ma‘na is Aristotle’s theory of nature, which he adopted as 
a substitution for his rejected Kalam theory that every event 
in the world is directly created by God, but in which the term 
ma‘na was substituted by him for the term nature because of 
his rejection of Aristotle’s theory of matter and form which 
was involved in the term “nature.” 

Let us now consider two other interpretations, that of 
Horovitz © and that of Horten.™ 

Horovitz finds that Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘nd is based 
solely upon Plato’s theory of ideas as represented in Sophist 
254 B — 256 E. We shall reproduce here his arguments in 
support of his interpretation and comment upon each of these 
arguments. 

First, basing his interpretation on the reports in Shahrastani, 
Baghdadi, and Ibn Hazm, for Hayyat’s Intisér and Ash‘ari’s 
Makalat had not as yet been published, Horovitz takes the 
terms “motion,” “rest,” “otherness,” “likeness,” and ‘“con- 
trariety” used in Shahrastani’s restatement of Mu‘ammar’s 
argument for ma‘nd to reflect the last four of the terms 


* Makalat, p. 168, ll. 9-12. * Fark, p. 137, ll. 5-6. 

® Milal, p. 46, ll. 1-2. 

©S. Horovitz, Kalam (1909), pp. 44-54. 

*M. Horten, “Die sogenannte Ideenlehre des Muammar,” Archiv fur 
systematische Philosophie, 15: 469-483 [1909]; Die philosophischen Systeme 
der spekulativen Theologen im Islam (1912), pp. 277-278. 
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“being,” “motion,” “rest,” “same,’ 
Sophist in the argument for ideas, 

That Mu‘ammar knew the Sophist we have shown by his 
use, in Ash‘ari’s reproduction of his theory, of the term 
“genera” as a description of “same” and “difference.” * But 
at the same time we have also shown how his use of the term 
“difference” rather than the term “other” and how also his 
use of the plural “genera” in the expression “and other 
genera,” when it 1s followed by only one genus, indicate that 
what he really had in mind was a list of terms enumerated by 
Aristotle in his Metaphysics and that only the designation of 
these terms as “genera” was borrowed from the Sophist. To 
this list of terms in the Metaphysics, we have further shown, 
belong also the terms “otherness,” “likeness,” and “contrariety” 
used by Shahrastani. We have similarly shown an Aristotelian 
origin for the terms “motion” and “rest” used by Mu‘ammar, 
according to all the restatements of his theory. Finally, the 
use of the term “‘accidents” in Ash‘ari’s restatement of Mu‘am- 
mar’s theory, as well as in later restatements, is definitely of 
an Aristotelian, and not of a Platonic, origin. 

Second, quoting from Shahrastani the statement that “acci- 
dents are infinite in every species,” Horovitz takes it to reflect 
the statement in Sophist 256 E that “in each of the species 
being is many and not-being is infinite in multitude” and 
interprets the term “accidents” in Shahrastani’s statement to 
mean the same as the term “not-being” in Plato’s statement, 
and this on the ground of a statement by Maimonides to the 
effect that, according to the Kalam, the negation of an acci- 
dent is an accident,™ whence, presumably, Plato’s “not-being” 
was changed by Mu‘ammar to “accidents.” 

Perhaps one would have had to resort to this explanation 
if the statement, as phrased by Shahrastani, had actually been 
used by Mu‘ammar and if, moreover, it had been used by him 
in addition to, and as something different from, his statement 
that the ma‘ani are infinite in number. But, as we have seen, 


? 


and “other” used in the 


” Cf. above n. 5. ® Morel I, 73, Prop. 4, p. 138, ll. 8-17. 
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the statement about the infinity of accidents occurs in neither 
of the two oldest reports of Mu‘ammar’s theory, namely, 
those by Hayyat and Ash‘ari. As I have suggested above, the 
statement about the infinity of accidents both in Shahrastani 
and Baghdadi, just as the similar statement in Tusi, represents 
a later substitution for Mu‘ammar’s original statement about 
the infinite number of ma‘ani. As for Mu‘ammar’s own state- 
ment, it is based, as we have shown, upon his own reasoning. 

Third, Horovitz takes the expression ashab al-ma‘ani, which, 
according to Shahrastani, was applied to Mu‘ammar and his 
followers, to reflect the expression of cidav didor, “the friends 
of ideas,” in Sophist 248 A. 

There is nothing peculiar about ashab al-ma‘ani to have to 
be explained by ot ei8ay didou, of which, by the way, it is not 
a literal translation. The use of asbab in combination with 
some other term as a description of partisans or followers of 
some theory is common in Arabic, and in Ash‘ari’s Makalat 
there occur seventeen such combinations.* 

Finally, the problem here is not solely the origin of certain 
terms or expressions used by Mu‘ammar in the exposition of 
his theory of 7a‘na; the problem is the origin and meaning 
of the theory itself. With regard to this, quite definitely, his 
theory of 7a‘nd is not the same as the theory of ideas in the 
Sophist. Ma‘nd is represented by Mu‘ammar as existing only 
in bodies; the ideas have an existence apart from bodies —a 
criticism already raised by Horten against Horovitz’ inter- 
pretation of the a‘na theory. 

Now for Horten’s own interpretation of Mu‘ammar’s 
theory of ma‘na. He takes it to have been formed under the 
influence of what he describes as the Vaisesika category of 
inherence in Indian philosophy. . 

_ Horten, it may be remarked, while claiming an Indian 
origin for Mu‘ammar’s theory, does not claim that any of the 
terms used by Mu‘ammar in the exposition of his theory 
reflect some term in any of the languages through which the 





“Cf. Index to Makalat, pp. 55-56. 
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Vaisesika theory could have been transmitted to him. In con- 
tradistinction to this, as we have seen, every term used in 
connection with Mu‘ammar’s theory can be shown to have 
come from the Greek. Consequently, unless it is absolutely 
impossible to explain the theory of ma‘nd on the basis of a 
Greek origin, there is no need of resorting to the assumption 
of an Indian origin. 

Since the time of Horovitz and Horten, as far as I know, 
two other scholars, Tritton and Nader, have dealt with 
Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na. Tritton refers to both Horovitz 
and Horten. The interpretation of Horovitz is dismissed by 
him as follows: “This is ingenious and meets the case; there 
is no evidence for it and it must stand on its own merits.” * 
The interpretation of Horten is approved of by him as fol- 
lows: “Indian influence in other branches of knowledge is 
certain so it is not surprising to find it in philosophy, even if 
undigested.” “® Nader interprets Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na 
as a sort of Leibnizian principle of sufficient reason.* 


2. ABU HASHIM’s Ahwal 


About a century after Mu‘ammar, speculation on the ques- 
tion raised by Mu‘ammar and his followers led Abu Hashim 
to a criticism of Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘nd and to a new 
theory, to be referred to as the theory of modes (abwal).’ 


* AS. Tritton, Muslim Theology (1947), p. 101, n. 2. 

“ [bid., p. too. 

* Albert N. Nader, Le Systeme Philosophique des Mu'tazila (1956), pp. 
208-210, under the chapter heading: “Le Principe de Raison Suffisante.” 

*In Arabic dictionaries, bal, singular of abwal, is translated as “state,” 
“condition,” “circumstance,” “position,” “present time.” In connection with 
the problem of attributes, modern scholars from the earliest time adopted 
the term “state” as its translation: Schmélders, Essai (1842), p. 1so: “état”; 
Haarbriicker, Scharastani’s Religionspartheien, 1 (1850), p. 83: “Zustand”; 
Munk, Guide, I, 51 (1856), p. 185: “conditions,” but Melanges (1859), p. 
328: “condition, état ou circonstance”,; Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology (1903), p. 160: “states”; Horovitz, Der Einfluss der griechischen 
Philosophie auf die Entwicklung des Kalam (1909), p 57: “Zustand.” This 
translation is followed by many later scholars. But the term “mode” is used 
by the following: de Boer, Geschichte der Philosophie im Islam (1901), p. 54, 
“Zustande oder Modi”; Horten, “Die Modus-Theorie des abu Haschim” in 
ZDMG, 63: 303 ff. (1909); Nader, Mu‘tazila, p. 211: “le mode.” I have 
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Once he had developed this theory of modes as a general 
theory of predication, he applied it co the problem of divine 
attributes, arriving at a view opposed at once to that of the 
Attributists and to that of the Antiattributists. 

We shall deal first with his general theory of modes and 
then with its application to the problem of attributes. 

Baghdadi, who was himself an Ash‘arite and refers to 
Ash‘ari as “our master” (shaybuna),? introduces Aba Hi- 
shim’s theory of modes with the statement that this view “was 
considered heretical by his fellow Muttazilites as well as by 


other sects.” ? He then quotes two reports as to the origin of » 


the theory of modes. 

Both reports open with an announcement to the effect that 
they are going to explain “what forced” Aba Hashim into his 
theory of abwal. Their common explanation is that he was 
forced into it by a criticism of Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na. 
Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na is then presented in both these 
reports as an attempt to answer a question which in the first 
report is quoted as a question put “by our fellow orthodox 
(ashabuna) to the old Muttazilites” * and in the second report 
is quoted as a question raised by Mu‘ammar himself.® The 
question as phrased in the first report reads, “whether he who 
is knowing among us differs from him who is ignorant, with 
regard to his knowledge, in virtue of himself or in virtue of 
some [external] cause,” ° and as phrased in the second report 
reads, “whether the knowledge of Zayd belongs to him rather 
than to ‘Amr in virtue of himself or in virtue of a ma‘nd or 
neither in virtue of himself nor in virtue of a ma‘nd.”’ 7 The 
answer as clearly stated in the first report and as implied in 
the second report is that it is neither in virtue of himself nor 
in virtue of some external cause but in virtue of a ma‘nd. Two 


chosen to use the term “mode,” though, as will be shown later in Appendix 
IIT, the term was originally used by Abu Hashim in the sense of “disposi- 
tion” and then he extended its meaning and used it in the sense of “state.” 

* Fark, p. 200, ll. 6~7. ® Ibid., Nl. 11-12. 

*Ibid., p. 180, Il. 17-18. * [bid., Ul. 1-2. 

*Ibid., p. 181, 1.1. " [bid., il, 12-13. 
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criticisms of this conclusion are briefly and only allusively 
reported. One of these criticisms reads that “if it is in virtue 
of a ma‘nd, then Mu‘ammar would be right in his assertion 
that one ma‘na is connected with another ma‘na up to infin- 
ity.” § Aba Hashim’s objection to an infinity of ma‘ani is quite 
evidently based upon the Koranic teaching about God that 
“He counteth all things in number (72:28).° Asa result of his 
criticisms of Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘na, Abu. Hashim was 
led to his new theory which as phrased in the first report 
reads that “he who is knowing differs from him who is igno- 
rant only in virtue of a hal in which he is [that is to say, by 
his being disposed to knowledge]” *° and as phrased in the 
second report reads that “knowledge belongs to Zayd [who 
is the knower] in virtue of a hal [that is to say, by a dis- 
position ].” 1 | 

What follows this account of how the theory of abwal 
arose differs in the two reports. In the first report what follows 
is a passage which is introduced as a sort of conclusion from 
what has preceded. To quote: ‘‘And so he established the bal 
with reference to three situations. The first situation is that in 
which a subject is described by a certain predicate in virtue 
of the subject itself, and the subject deserves the predicate in 
virtue of a hal in which it is [that is to say, by being disposed 
to it]. The second situation is that in which a subject de- 
scribed by a certain thing as its predicate in virtue of a ma‘na 
has come to possess that ma‘nd in virtue of a bal. The third 
situation is that in which the subject deserves a certain pred- 


*Tbid., ll. 14-15. In the printed edition of the Fark, this criticism appears 
only, and as the only criticism, in the second report. But the opening words 
in the printed edition of the only criticism in the first report, which reads 
“and it necessarily follows also,” shows that it was preceded by a missing 
other criticism. This missing criticism is included in Horten’s German trans- 
lation of Baghdadi’s first report from a Berlin manuscript (cf. his “Neues 
zur Modustheorie des abu Haschim,” p. 49). 

° Cf. below, p. 470, n. 25. eer 

For the technical meaning of the underlying Arabic expression /i-bal 
kana ‘alayba upon which this bracketed interpretation is based, see below, 
Appendix III. 

4 Tbid., 1. 17. 
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icate neither in virtue of itself nor in virtue of a mana, but 
possesses that predicate rather than some other predicate, 
according to Abu Hashim, in virtue of a hal.” 12 On the basis 
of a twofold division of Aba Hashim’s modes reported by 
Juwayni** and by Shahrastani,“ it can be shown, I believe, 
that the threefold division reported here by Baghdadi refers 
respectively (1) to modes in the sense of predicates which 
are properties, (2) to modes in the sense of predicates which 
are certain accidents in living beings, and (3) to modes in the 
sense of predicates which are genera or species. Thus Abi 
Hashim’s theory of modes as a general theory of predica- 
tion applies to four of the five predicables enumerated by 
Porphyry. 

It is probably because modes are terms predicated of a sub- 
ject and all terms predicated of a subject, except proper names, 
are universal terms that the term modes (abwal) came to be 
used by Aba Hashim and his followers in the sense of univer- 
sal’. Such a use of the term abwaél is directly mentioned by 
Ghazali in his statement that “the intellectual faculty appre- 
hends the general intellectual universals, which the Mu‘takal- 
limun call modes.” ” It is so also directly mentioned by 
Maimonides in his use of the expression “modes, that is, 
universal concepts (al-ma‘ani al-kulliyyah).” ° It is implied 
in a statement by Ibn Hazm which reads that ‘one of the 
absurdities of the Ash‘arites is their assertion that it is possible 
for men to believe in modes and [universal] concepts (al- 
ma‘ani {al-kulliyyab]) which are neither existent nor non- 
existent.” 7” It is similarly implied in a statement by Averroes 
which reads that “those who deny modes (al-abwail) deny the 
belief in existence in general and color in general, whereas 
those who affirm modes say that existence in general and color 
in general are neither existent nor nonexistent.” 18 This nega- 

® [bid., Mh. 7-11. 

* Cf. below, pp. 183 ff. * Ibid, 

* Tabafut al-Falasifah XVIII, 62, p. 328, ll. 13-14. 


** Moreh I, 51, p. 76, ll. 26-27. ” Fisal, IV, p. 208, ll. 5-6. 
“ Tabafut al-Tabafut WI, 233, p. 258, ll. 10-11, 
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tive description of universals has, as we shall see later," an 
affirmative meaning, namely, that of ascribing to universals 
intramental existence, in opposition both to those who ascribe 
to them extramental existence and to those who maintain that 
they are mere words. 

In the second report, the account of the origin of the theory 
of abwal is followed by a number of challenging questions 
put to Aba Hashim by “our fellow orthodox.” *° Each of the 
questions is answered by Abu Hashim and each answer con- 
tains some additional information about the theory of modes. 
Thus in answer to one question, Abia Hashim makes the state- 
ment that “neither does he say that the modes are existent nor 
does he say that they are nonexistent.” *! Then, in the course 
of this questioning by “our fellow orthodox,” Abi Hashim 
seems to have begun to apply his theory of modes to the 
problem of divine attributes and to speak of “the abwal of the 
Creator” ** and, in answer to a direct question with regard to 
the modes in their application to the Creator, he said that 
“they are neither He nor other than He.” *? This, as we shall 
see later,** is an old formula, which had been used by the 
Attributists as a denial of the Christian belief that the second 
and third persons of the Trinity are each God but to which 
Abit Hashim gave a new meaning as a denial of both the 
reality of attributes as conceived of by the Attributists and 
the verbality of attributes as conceived of by the Mu'tazilites. 
Undoubtedly in the course of his answers to the various chal- 
lenging questions he also had occasion to say that the modes 
in their application to divine attributes, like the modes as a 
general theory of predication, are “neither existent nor non- 
existent,” for elsewhere it is directly reported that “Abu 
Hashim posited modes as attributes which are neither existent 
[nor nonexistent].” 75 

Thus Aba Hashim by his theory of modes has placed 

* Cf. below, p. 197. * Ibid., |. 9. 

” Fark, p. 181, 1. 17. 8 Thid., 1, 14. 


* [bid., p. 182, 1. 5. * Cf. below, p. 211. 
* Milal, p. 56, 1. 3. 
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himself in opposition to the conception of attributes of both 
the Attributists and the Mu‘tazilites. But here a question arises 
in our minds. Inasmuch as Abia Hashim’s theory of modes is 
a denial of the verbality of attributes as conceived of by the 
Muttazilites, it must follow that the differences between the 
various modes predicated of God are not mere nominal or 
verbal differences, and hence also the plurality of modes in 
God is not a mere nominal or verbal plurality. How then 
would Abt Hashim have met the Mu'tazilite argument that, 
inasmuch as the unity of God includes internal unity in the 
sense of absolute simplicity, a plurality in God of modes like 
those conceived of by Aba Hashim would be incompatible 
with the internal unity and simplicity of God? Now, as we 
have seen,”* when the Attributists were confronted by the 
Muttazilites with this argument, they downrightly denied that 
the unity of God includes internal unity in the sense of ab- 
solute simplicity, maintaining that the unity of God, according 
to their own conception of it, does not exclude from Him a 
plurality of parts which from eternity have been united with 
each other and with the essence of God. The question, there- 
fore, is how Abia Hashim would have dealt with this argu- 
ment. Would he have found himself compelled to resort, like 
the Attributists, to a denial of the absolute simplicity of God, 
or would he have discovered some other way of fending off 
that argument of the Muttazilites? 

An answer to this question is to be found in a statement 
quoted repeatedly in the name of Aba Hashim by Shahrastani 
both in his Milal and in his Nibdyat. In his Milal, after stating 
that Aba Hashim “posited modes as attributes which are 
neither existent [nor nonexistent] and neither cognizable nor 
incognizable,” *? he adds: “Then Aba Hashim posits of God 
another mode (hdlah) which necessarily causes (aujabat) 
these modes.” 78 Almost in the same words he says in his 
Nibayat that “Aba Hashim posits another mode (hdlah) 


™ Cf. above, pp. 138-139. 
* Milal, p. 56, ll. 3-4. : * Ibid. 1. 12. 
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which necessarily causes these modes.” 7° In another place in 
his Nibéyat, he quotes Aba Hashim as saying: “Knowingness 
is a mode and powerfulness is a mode, and benefiting both 
of them is a mode (hdl) which necessarily causes all the 
modes.” *° In still another place in the same work, he makes 
an opponent of modes say: “Did not Abia Hashim posit of 
God a mode (hal) which necessarily causes His being know- 
ing and willing?” *' An allusion to the difference between the 
plurality of modes as applied to God and the plurality of 
modes as applied to other beings is also to be found, I believe, 
ina passage in which, after stating that the terms “existing,” 
“living,” and “knowing” predicated of God by a certain 
Nestorius are used by him in the sense of Aba Hashim’s 
modes, Shahrastani adds the following: “His statement ulti- 
mately amounts to the assertion that God’s being existing and 
living and [knowing used in the sense of] rational is as the 
philosophers say in the definition of man [that he is living and 
rational], except that in respect to man the things predicated 
of him differ, seeing that man is. composite, whereas [in re- 
spect to God they do not differ], seeing that God is a simple 
substance, incomposite.” * The difference spoken of by him 


in that passage is undoubtedly due to what he says in his 


statements here that all the various modes predicated of God 
stem from one single mode. 

Statements parallel to those of Shahrastani are to be found 
in Razi. In one place, he attributes to Aba Hashim the view 
that “knowingness, powerfulness, livingness, and existingness 
are caused by a fifth mode (hélab), and this notwithstanding 
the fact that all the modes are eternal,” ** the implication 
being that the four modes mentioned are eternally caused by 
the fifth mode. In another place, he says: “Aba Hashim main- 
tains that God’s essence is like other essences in essentiality 
and that it differs from them only by a mode (balah) which 
necessarily causes four modes, namely, livingness, knowing- 


mia Paonia * Milal, p. 175, ll. 18-20 
24., P. 198, Il. 2~3. » Pp. 175, Ul. 18-20. 
™ [bid., p. 140, Il. 3-4. * Mubassal, p. 55, 1. 17. 
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ness, existingness, and powerfulness.” ** In none of these pas- 
sages, it will be noticed, are we told what that underlying 
causative mode in God is. This information, however, is fur- 
nished by Tusi in his comment on the second passage quoted 
from Razi. Using the term “attribute” for the term “mode” 
in Razi’s passage, he remarks: “The attribute which Aba 
Ffashim alone, and no other, ascribes to God is the attribute 
of Godhood (al-ilabiy yab).” *° Described as “Godhood,” this 
single mode thus belongs to God alone and as such it is 
what Aristotle would call a “property” (i&ov = bassiyyab), 
which, as defined by him, means a term predicated of a thing 
and belonging “to that thing alone.” ** In fact, as we shall see, 
Juwayni describes that single mode of Aba Hashim as being 
God’s “most proper” (abass) description.*7 

According to these statements, then, the theory of modes 
introduced two innovations. 

First, it gave a new meaning to the old formula “neither 
God nor other than God” and it also framed the new formula 
“neither existent nor nonexistent,” using both of these for- 
mulae as a description of modes in their contrast to attributes 
as conceived by both the Attributists and the Mu‘tazilites. 

Second, it introduced the view that modes, the new name 
for attributes, are related to God as effects to their cause. 
That was something new, for to the Attributists there was 
no causal relationship between God and His attributes. From 
the earliest times the attributes are spoken of as being coeternal 
with God or as subsisting in His essence or as being super- 
added to His essence, without any suggestion that they were 
proceeding from Him as from a cause. Only with reference 
to the attribute of word or speech, in the sense of the eternal 
Koran, 1s God conceived of as the cause of that attribute. 
The absence of any conception of causal relationship between 
the essence of God and His attributes among the orthodox 
Attributists is clearly implied in Ibn Kullab’s description of 


“ Ibid. p. 111, I. 13-14. ® [bid., p. 111, n. 2, 1.2. 
* Topics 1, 5, 102a, 18-19, cf. Philo, Il, p. 131. 
* Irshad, p. 47, 1. 4 (80). 
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the divine attributes as being “ceaselessly uncreated,” ** that 
is to say, eternally uncaused. It is more clearly brought out 
in Ghazali who openly discusses the problem of the relation 
between the attributes of God and His essence. The view 
which he maintains in effect is that the essence is not in need 
of the attributes for its existence, whereas the attributes are 
in need of the essence for their existence, for as attributes 
they are in need of a subject (zausiif) in which to exist.” But 
the existence of attributes in a subject, he goes on to explain, 
does not establish between them a causal relationship in the 
true sense of the term, that is, in the sense of the relationship 
between an effect and its “efficient cause” (‘“ilah faulty yah), 
even though, he adds, philosophers in their artificial term1- 
nology call the subject of which an attribute is predicated a 
“receptive cause” (‘lab kabliyyah) and the attribute predi- 
cated of the subject a “caused thing” (#a‘lal).*° 

It is to be noted that, in the opposition aroused by the theory 
of abwal among the Attributists, only the question of formula 
became a matter of discussion; the question of a causal relation- 
ship between God and His attributes is never discussed. This 
would seem to indicate that this difference, though it existed, 
was not considered as a matter of religious significance. In 
fact, about three centuries later, the Hanbalite Ibn Kudama 
(d. 1223), without any trace of influence by Aba Hashim’s 
modalism, out of his own orthodox faith says that “His at- 
tributes are from Him (ainbu),” *' that is to say, they pro- 
ceed from God as their cause. 

The theory of modes which arose among the Muttazilites 
as a moderate form of their denial of attributes was, according 
to the testimony of Ibn Hazm,*? adopted by some Ash‘arites 
as a moderate form of their affirmation of attributes. Two of 
such Ash‘arites, Bakillani and Juwayni, are mentioned by 


-Shahrastani in his Nibayat. Of Bakillani he says that after 


some hesitation he accepted the theory of modes * and of 


* Fisal, IV, p. 208, ll. 4-5. 
® Tabafut al-Falasifah VI, 5, p. 166, ll. 2-4. 
* [bid., 8-9, p. 166, 1. 12 — p. 167, 1. 6. 


“ Tabrim 19, p. 12, 1. 12. 
” Cf. below, pp. 215-216. 
8 Nibayat, p. 131, ll. 5-6. 
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Juwayni he says that at first he affirrned modes and later he 
denied them.** Razi similarly describes both Bakillani and Ju- 
wayni as those who adopted the theory of modes.** 

But, as we shall see, though both of them in adopting the 
theory of modes tried to harmonize it with their own belief 
in attributes, the manner of their harmonization was not the 
same. 

The manner in which Bakillani harmonized it with his be- 
lief in attributes may be gathered from a tripartite passage in 
Shahrastani’s Milal. First, it reproduces from a work of Bakil- 
lani Ash‘ari’s argument against the modalistic formula that the 
modes are neither existent nor nonexistent on the ground that 
it is in violation of the Law of Excluded Middle. Second, it 
refers to the fact that Bakillani refuted that argument and 
established his own view of modes without actually giving up 
his belief in attributes as being real things (7a‘ani) in God. 
Third, it quotes Bakillani as saying: “The mode posited by 
bu Hashim, when he posited a mode which necessarily 
causes those [modes which we call] attributes, is that which 
we call attribute in particular.” 4* _ 

Thus whatever else his own formulated theory of modes 
may have contained, it was primarily based upon Aba Hi- 
shim’s conception of a single mode as the cause of all the other 
modes. 

Juwayni’s harmonization of modes with attributes, unlike 


that of Bakillani, is not based upon an acceptance of Abi 


Hashim’s view of a single mode as the cause of all other modes. 
That view is rejected by him as heretical. Thus in his Irshad, 
after stating that “the Mu'tazilites and the heretics who follow 
them agree upon the denial of attributes,” 47 he enumerates 
three such heretical groups, one of which, the second, is de- 
scribed by him as follows: “Others express themselves by 
saying that these predicative terms are affirmed of the essence 
of God on account of His having a mode (balab) which is 


“ [bid., ll. 8-9. ** Milal, p. 67, Il. 2-8. 
* Mubassal, p. 38, ll. 19-20. “ Irshad, p. 46, |. 20 - p. 47, 1.1 (80). 
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the most proper (abass) of His descriptions and this mode 
necessarily causes Him to be described as living, knowing, and 
powerful.” #® The view thus described is quite evidently that 
of Aba Hashim. 

The manner in which Juwayni does harmonize modes with 
attributes may be gathered from a study of two chapters in 
his Irshad, of which one deals with divine attributes under the 
heading “Attributes Necessary of God” *° and the other deals 
with modes as a general theory of predication under the head- 
ing “The Establishment of the Knowledge of Attributes.” °° 
Now the very phrasing of the headings of these two chapters 
would seem to indicate that terms predicated of God, which 
are referred to by Juwayni as attributes, are regarded by him 
as modes in their use in the general theory of predication. But 
his treatment of attributes as modes emerges more clearly 
from a close comparison of his description and illustration of 
what he finds to be the two kinds of divine attributes with 
his description and illustration of what he finds to be the two 
kinds of modes. From such a comparison we learn that what 
with regard to divine attributes he calls sifat nafsiy yab * — 
“attributes of the subject itself,” such as “eternally pre- 
existent,” °? “one,” °% and “eternally post-existent” °* — cor- 
responds to what with regard to the general theory of modes 
constitutes the first form of “uncaused modes,” namely, prop- 
erties.> Thus attributes of this kind are regarded by him 
as modes which are described by him as neither existent nor 
nonexistent.** Similarly what with regard to divine attributes 
he calls sifat ma‘nawiy yab *’ — such as “knowing,” “power- 
ful,” “living,” °* ‘“‘willing,” *® “hearing,” °° “seeing,” * and 
“speaking” ** — is with regard to the general theory of modes 


“ [bid., p. 47, ll. 3-5. * [bid., 1. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 17, 1. 16 (38). at lbid., p- 17, 1.17 

* [bid., p. 46, 1. 18 ™ [bid., p. 37, ll. 7-8 (66). 
" [bid., p. 17, 1.17 * [bid., |, 12. 

*? [bid., p. 18, 1. 19 * Lbid., p- 43, 1. 1 (74). 

™ [bid., p. 30, 1. 15 (57). = Ibid., p. 45, 1. 17 (78). 
* Ibid., p. 46, 1. 9 (78). * Ibid., p. 58, 1. 4 (98). 


* [bid., p. 47, ll. 13 and 16-18 (81); cf. below, p. 187. 
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called by him “caused modes,” ® the cause of which he calls 
mana,°* from which we have reason to infer that by sifat 
manawiy yah he means ma‘nd-caused attributes.*> Accord- 
ingly, such attributes as knowing, powerful, living, willing, 
hearing, seeing, and speaking are modes which are neither 
existent nor nonexistent, but each of these modes is caused by 
a corresponding 72a‘nda, such as “knowledge, power, life, will, 
audition, sight, and speech,” and each of these ma‘ani is a real 
attribute existing in God. This is how Juwayni harmonized 
modes with attributes. Of course, it is to be understood that 
in the case of modes as a theory of divine attributes the causal 
relation between the ma‘nd and its corresponding mode is an 
eternal relation, analogous to the eternal causal relationship 
implied in the concept of eternal generation as used in Chris- 
tianity and in Plotinus.® It is Juwayni’s type of harmonization 
of modes with attributes that Razi quite evidently had in mind 
when, after referring “to those who support modes among the 
orthodox,” he says, evidently with reference only to what 
Juwayni calls sifat ma‘nawiyyah, that “they maintain that 
knowingness is an attribute caused by a ma‘na subsisting in 
God and this ma‘na is knowledge.” ° 

A precise exposition of what quite obviously is Juwayni’s 
harmonization of modes with attributes is to be found in 
Fadali’s discussion of the attributes powerful, willing, know- 


“ [bid., p. 47, 1. 12 
“Ibid. W. 12 and 13-14. 

“Here the term ma'nawiyyah quite evidently means “sa‘nd-caused,” 
referring as it does to such predicative modes as “knowing,” “powerful,” 
and the like, which have “knowledge,” “power,” and the like, each of which 
is a ma‘na, as their respective causes. It is in this sense of such predicative 
modes as “knowing” and “powerful” that the expression sifat ma'‘nawiy yah 
is used in Fadali’s Kifayat, p. 57, 1. 4, in contrast to the expression sifat 
al-ma‘ani, which is used on p. 56, |. 39, in the sense of such substantive terms 
as “knowledge” and “power.” However, in a passage to be quoted later from 
Kashf, p. 56, l. 4 (cf. below, p. 215 at n. 39), where Averroes uses the 
term ma'nawiyyab as a description of Ash‘ari’s belief in the reality of 
attributes, it is quite evidently used in the sense of “real,” that is to say, as 
an adjective of ma'na, where ma‘né is used in the sense of shay, “thing,” 
of which it is used as an equivalent (cf. above, p- 115). 

” Cf. below, p. 299. ** Mubassal, p. 131, ll. 7-9. 
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ing, living, hearing, seeing, and speaking. His discussion may 
be restated as follows. 

Whenever in the essence of a subject there is power (kud- 
rah), the subject is said to be powerful (kadir). There is, 
however, a difference between the substantive term power 
and the predicative term powerful. Power is something ac- 
tually existent [and is thus a real attribute (ma‘na) |; one, 
powerful is neither existent nor nonexistent and is thus a 
mode (hal). There is also a difference between the interrela- 
tionship of these two terms in their application to created 
beings and their interrelationship in their application to God. 
In the case of their application to created beings, both the 
power in them and their being powerful are created, and 
the relation of power to powerful is that of cause (‘“lab); 
in the case of their application to God, wherein both the 
power in Him and His being powerful are eternal, “power 1s 
not said to be a cause in His being powerful; it is only said 
that between power and His being powerful there is a neces- 
sary interrelation (talazum).” °° What has thus been said 
about the predicative term powerful holds true also of the 
other six predicative terms mentioned above, all of which are 
modes.**4 Then, also, all these modes are to be described as 
sifat ma‘nawiy yab, attributes derived from their respectively 
corresponding substantive terms, which are sifat al-ma‘ani, 
attributes in the sense of real things, and of which the relation 
to their respective modes is in the case of created beings that 
of cause and in the case of God that of a mere necessary 
interrelationship.* 

The theory of modes is associated with the name of Aba 
Hashim, and Shahrastani in one of his works says explicitly 
that prior to Aba Hashim ibn al-Jubba’i there is no mention 
of the theory of modes.” Still Shahrastani himself in another 
work tries to show that Abia al-Hudhayl, who lived about a 


*° Cf. below at n. 66°. “° Kifayat, p. 55, ll. 7-26 and 26-30. 


“4 [bid., p. 55, 1. 37 — p. 56, 1. 39. 
** [bid., p. 56, 1. 39 - p. §7, 1. 8; cf. above, n. 65. 
“ Nibayat, p. 131, ll. 3-5. 
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century before Abi Hashim, held a view which is like the 
theory of mcdes of Abi Hashim,® or, in other words, that 
Abu al-Hudhayl anticipated Aba: Hashim’s theory of modes. 

The original view of Abia al-Hudhayl is reported by 
Ash‘ari as follows: “God is knowing by a knowledge which 
is He and He is powerful by a power which is He and He is 
living by a life which is He.” ® In Baghdadi only the second 
part of the formula is reproduced. It reads: “The knowledge 
of God is God and His power is He.” In Ibn Hazm the 
formula is paraphrased to read: “The knowledge of God is 
eternal and it is God.” ™ In Shahrastani it reads: ““The Creator 
is knowing by a knowledge which is himself (nafsubu)” 7 
or “the Creator is knowing by knowledge and His knowledge 
is His essence (dhdtubu), powerful by power and His power 
is His essence, living by life and His life is His essence.” 7 

Upon this last formulation of Abi al-Hudhayl’s theory of 
attributes, Shahrastani makes the following comment: “The 
difference between the statement of him who says that God 
is knowing in virtue of His essence and not in virtue of 
knowledge and the statement of him who says [that is, Aba 
al-Hudhayl] that He is knowing in virtue of a knowledge 
which is His essence is that the former statement is a denial 
of attributes, whereas the latter statement is an affirmation 
either of essence as being itself attribute or of attribute as 
being itself essence. But if Abi al-Hudhayl takes these attri- 
butes to be aspects (wujiah) of the essence, then they are the 
same as the hypostases (akanim) of the Christians or the 
modes (abwal) of Aba Hashim.” *4 

What he means to say is this. When the expression “know- 
ing in virtue of His essence” is qualified by the expression 
“and not in virtue of knowledge,” which is the formula used 
by Nazzam* but is ascribed by Shahrastani himself to the 

** Milal, p. 34, Il. 19-20. 

® Makalat, p. 165, ll. 5-6; cf. p. 188, Il. 11-13. 

* Fark, p. 108, ll. 7-8. 8 Milal, p. 34, ll. 13-14. 


™ Fisal II, p. 126, ll. 24-25. Ibid. ll. 17-20. 
™ Nibayat, p. 180, 1. 6. * Makalat, p. 486, ll. 11-12. 
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Mu'tazilites in general,”* it means that attributes are non- 
existent, that they are mere verbal utterances (al-alfaz) or 
what would be described in Latin as a mere emission of voice 
(flatus vocis), so that when they are predicated of God, each 
predicate of God is only a name of God. Not so, however, 
is the view of Abu al-Hudhayl. When he begins by saying 
that “God is knowing in virtue of knowledge” and then 
proceeds to qualify that statement by saying that “that knowl- 
edge is His essence” or that it is “himself,” then what he says 
lends itself to two interpretations. 

First, it may mean that knowledge is God himself — an 
interpretation which, as we shall see, is given to it by Ibn 
al-Rawandi. But this interpretation, as we shall also see, is 
refuted by Hayyat as well as by Shahrastani himself.” 

Second, it may mean that “knowledge,” or any other 
attribute, on the one hand, is other than the essence of God 
and, on the other, is the same as the essence of God; in other 
words, that, on the one hand, it is existent and, on the other, 
it is nonexistent, or that it is neither existent nor nonexistent, 
and hence neither other than God nor the same as God. But 
such an interpretation, Shahrastani goes on to say, implies that 
knowledge and all the other terms predicated of God are 
considered by Abii al-Hudhay] as “aspects of the essence” and 
thus they are what Abi Hashim later came to call “modes,” 
for modes are described by the Modalists as “aspects.” 7° His 
mention here of “the hypostases of the Christians” refers to 
those Christians whose formulation of the Trinity, as we shall 
see,”* is compared by Shahrastani to Aba Hashim’s formulation 
of modes and hence he infers that the hypostases would sim- 
ilarly be described by them as “aspects.” 

This is what one may get out of Baghdadi and Juwayni and 
Shahrastani as to the history and meaning of Aba Hashim’s 
theory of Abzwal in its bearing upon the problem of attributes. 
Fssential points in its history are three. (1) It was started by 


 Milal, p. 30, ll. 7-8. * Cf. below, pp. 231-232. 
7 Cf. below, pp. 230-231. * Cf. below, pp. 338-339. 
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Abu Hashim, in his criticism of Mu‘ammar’s theory of Ma‘na, 
as a general theory of predication. (2) 't was then applied by 
him to divine attributes as a sort of moderation of his fellow 
Mu'tazilites’ thorough denial of attributes. (3) Subsequently 
it was adopted in some form or other by certain Attributists 
as a sort of moderation of their fellow Attributists’ belief in 
the extreme reality of attributes. 

Bricf summaries of other explanations of Abia Hashim’s 
theory of modes are by the following: (1) A. Schmdlders, 
who simply says: “Le mot état est la plus compliqué par 
l'étendue de sa signification. C’est pour me servir du langage 
d’Aristotle, le Suvdyer dv, ou plutdt le terme générique de cette 
maniére d’€tre” (cf. his Essai [1842], p. 197); (2) S. Horovitz, 
who takes it to be all based upon Plato’s theory of ideas (cf. 
his Kalam [1909], pp. 54-69); (3) M. Horten, who, after 
several long studies on the subject (“Die Modus-Theorie des 
abu Haschim,” ZDMG, 63:303—324 [1909]; Systeme [1912], 
pp. 411-418; “Neues zur Modustheorie des abit Haschim,” 
Festgabe zur 60. Geburtstag Clemens Baeumker [1913], pp. 
45-53), has arrived at the following conclusion: “Aus Gedan- 
ken, die der Inharenzlehre der VaiSesika nahestehen, sind die 
Theorien Mu‘ammar und abi Hasim entstanden” (Die Philos- 
ophie des Islam [1924], p. 185; cf. also, Systeme, p. 416, n. 2); 
(4) Simon van den Bergh, who takes the term bal to. be a 
translation of the Stoic w@s €xov and theory based upon 
that term hal to reflect the Stoic discussion of the dexrd 
(Averroes’ Tahbafut al-Tabafut [1954], vol. Il, p. 4); ® (5) 
A. N. Nader, who, of the two types of modes in Shah- 
rastani’s Nibayat (cf. below, pp. 183ff.), says that they bring 
to mind “les jugements synthétiques dont parle Kant” and 
“les jugements analytiques dont parle Kant,” and, with regard 
to the divine modes, says: “Pour mieux comprendre ‘les modes’ 
on peut les rapprocher des jugements analytiques chez Kant” 
(Le Systéme Philosophique des Mu‘tazila [1956], pp. 211-212, 
and p. 212, n. 1). 


* Cf. below, p. 202, n. 18a. 
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APPENDIX A. The Threefold and the Twofold 
Classification of Modes 


From Baghdadi’s two reports on Abi Hashim quoted above 
we gather that the term hal, conventionally translated by 
“mode,” is used by Aba Hashim as a designation of something 
existing in a person in virtue of which he differs from another 
person, which difference is expressed by a certain térm pre- 
dicated of him, so that that term predicated of him is called 
bal. With this use of the term mode in mind, Aba Hashim, 
as reported by Baghdadi, divides modes into three classes, of 
which each class is distinguished by the special manner in 
which the predicative term is predicated of its subject. In the 
first class, it is predicated of its subject “in virtue of the sub- 
ject itself”; in the second class, it is predicated of its subject 
“in virtue of a ma‘nd’; in the third class, it is predicated of its 
subject “neither in virtue of the subject itself nor in virtue 
of a ma‘na.”’ What these three vague phrases mean is not 
explained in this threefold classification of modes as reported 
by Baghdadi, but an explanation of them is furnished in the 
twofold explanation of the same modes as reported by Ju- 
wayni and Shahrastani. 

Both Juwayni and Shahrastani begin with a classification 
of modes into those which are “caused” and those which are 
“not caused.” * Then Juwayni goes on to say briefly that, “as 
for the mode which is caused, it includes every predicate 
(bukm) affirmed of the essence [of a subject] in virtue of a 
ma‘na subsisting in it, as, for instance, the affirmation that a 
living being is living and that a powerful being is powerful.” ? 
Of these two predicates mentioned by him, it is to be noted, 
“living,” used, as we have explained above,’ in the sense 
of the duration of life, is an accident in living beings as is 
“powerful.” In Shahrastani, the corresponding explanation 
of caused modes reads as follows: “As for the first class of 


“Irshad, p. 47, ll. 12-13 (81); Nibayat, p. 132, I. 2-3. 
* Irshad, p. 47, ML. 13-14. * Cf. above, p. 153. 
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modes, it includes every predicate (hukm) [affirmed of a 
subject] in virtue of a cause subsisting in the essence [of 
a subject] which, according to Aba Hashim, has life as a 
condition for its existence, as, for instance, the affirmation 
that a living being is living, knowing, powerful, willing, 
hearing, and seeing . . . so that life subsists in a subject and 
necessitates the subject to be living, and the same holds true 
of knowledge and power and will and of everything else 
of whose existence life is a condition. These predicates (al- 
abkam) are called modes (abwail), that is, attributes (sifat) 
superadded to the mma‘ani which necessitate them.” * Accord- 
ing to the report in Shahrastani, then, by the ma‘nd is meant 
the substantive terms life, knowledge, power, will, audition, 
and sight from which the corresponding adjectival predicative 
modes living, knowing, willing, hearing, and seeing are de- 
rived. 

Then both Juwayni and Shahrastani go on to say, the 
furmer that “according to our opinion” and the latter that 
“according to the opinion of the Kadi [Bakillani],” the con- 
ception of caused modes should not be restricted to living 
beings or, as they express themselves, it should not be re- 
stricted to beings in the case of which the mma‘na in them has 
“life as a condition” for its existence. It should be extended to 
non-living beings, so that the terms “moving” and “black” 
predicated of an inanimate body are to be called modes, the 
causes of which are the ma‘ani,° by which is meant “motion” 
and “blackness.” 

From all this we gather that the caused modes of Abu 
Hashim as reported by Juwayni and Shahrastani consist of 
predicates, including among them the predicate “knowing,” 
all of which are accidents in living beings and each of which 
is caused by a ma‘nd. This quite evidently corresponds to 
Abi Hashim’s second class of modes as reported by Baghdadi 
in the second part of his first report, where they are said to 


* Nibayat, p. 132, ll. 5-10. 
* Irshad, p. 47, ll. 14-16; Nibayat, p. 132, ll. 10-13. 
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refer to a situation in which “a certain thing” is predicated of 
a subject “in virtue of a ma‘na,” where the “certain thing” is, 
as in the first part of this same first report, the term “knowing” 
and the ma‘né is, as in Shahrastani’s classification of modes, 
the term “knowledge.” 

So much for Aba Hashim’s caused modes. 

As for his uncaused modes, they are illustrated both in 
Juwayni and in Shahrastani by two kinds of predicates. 

In Juwayni, the first kind of predicate is illustrated by “the 
space-occupancy (tabayyuz) of substance,” ® that is, by the 
predicate in the proposition “the atom is space-occupying.” 
Now the space-occupancy of substance, that is, of the atom, 
is used by him earlier in the same work with reference to 
divine attributes as an illustration of what he calls “the attri- 
butes of the self (sifat nafsiyyah),” that is to say, attributes 
of the subject itself, which is described by him as “every 
attribute affirmed of the subject itself, which belongs to the 
subject itself as long as the subject lasts and which is un- 
caused.” °* Since the term “self” in the expression “attribute 
of the self” here refers to God, the term “attribute” in it 
cannot be taken as genus or species; it must be taken as prop- 
erty, that is, as belonging to God alone. The expression 
“attribute of the self,” therefore, quite evidently reflects Aris- 
totle’s description of property as “whatever belongs to each 
thing in virtue of itself (xa6’ airé) but is not in its essence 
(ovcig),” * in contrast to his use of the same phrase “in virtue 
of itself” in the sense of “whatever is present in what anything 
is (€v 7 ri éorw),” that is to say, whatever is part of a defini- 
tion, such, for instance, as the term “animal” predicated of 
an individual human being, “for animal is present in the for- 


* Irshad, p. 47, 1. 17. 

“Irshad, p. 17, ll. 17-18 (38-39). 

" Metaph. V, 30, 1025a, 31-32. In the Arabic version of the Metaphysics, 
xa’ avré is translated by bi-dhatibi, “in virtue of its essence,” and oveia is 
translated by fi al-jaubar, “in the substance” (cf. Averroes’ Long Com- 
mentary on Metaphysics V, Text. 35, p. 693, ll. 4-5). But bi-dhatibi and 
bi-nafsibi are used interchangeably (cf. below, pp. 225-226, and n. 9 below). 
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mula that defines him.” ® The use of the space-occupancy 
of the atom as an example of the Aristotelian conception of 
property as a predicative term is in accordance with a view 
current in the Kalam.® 

The second form of predicates of uncaused modes in Ju- 
wayni is illustrated by the proposition that “an existent thing 
(al-maujuid) is accident, color, blackness, a state of being 
(kaun), knowledge, et cetera.” !° Reflected in this proposition 
is his own statement earlier in the same work, that the world 
consists of substances (that is, atoms) and accidents and that 
“accident” includes “colors, tastes, odors, life, death, knowl- 
edges, wills, powers,” and also “states of being (al-akwan),” 
that is to say, “motion, rest, aggregation, and segregation.” !! 
As Juwayni undoubtedly was already acquainted with the 
terms genus, species, specific difference, and subaltern genera 
and species used in philosophy in connection with its classifi- 
cation of things, we may assume that by the term “accident” 
in his classification of accidents he meant genus, that by the 
plural “colors” he meant “blackness” and “whiteness” and 
the other colors, which he regarded as subaltern species under 
the species “color,” that by the plural “states of being” he 
meant that each of the four states of being mentioned by him 
is a subaltern species under the species “state of being,” and 
so also with the other plural terms mentioned by him in his 
classification of accidents. Accordingly, in the proposition 
quoted above, in which the predicative terms “accident” and 
“color” and “blackness” and “state of being” and “knowl- 
edge” are used by him as illustrations of the second form of 
his uncaused modes, by “‘accident” he means genus, by “color” 
and “state of being” and “knowledge” he means species, and 

* Ibid. V, 18, 1022a, 27-29. 

* The expression commonly used as a description of the space-occupancy 
of the atom is sifab dhatiyyab, but this expression is used in the sense of 
Aristotle’s xaé’ airé as a description of property and as the equivalent of 
li-nafsthi (cf. Biram’s n. 3 on pp. 18-19 of the German part of his edition 
of Abt Rashid’s Masa@’il). 


* Irshad, p. 47, ll. 19-20 (81). 
" [bid., p. 10, Il. 7-10 (28). 
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by “blackness” he means subaltern species under the species 
“color.” !” 

Thus by the first form of his uncaused modes Juwayni 
means properties and by the second form he means genera 
and species. 

So also in Shahrastini, the first form of uncaused modes is 
illustrated by the example of “the space-occupancy of the 
atom” ** and is explained by the statement that “any existent 
thing which has a property (bassiyyah) by which it is distin- 
guished from another thing is distinguished from that other 
thing by a property which is only a mode.” '* Similarly the 
second form of uncaused modes is illustrated by the propo- 
sition that “an existent thing [al-mzaujiid] is accident and 
color and blackness” ** and is explained by the statement that 
“so also that by which like things are alike and different things 
are different is a mode, and such modes are what we call 
attributes pertaining to genera and species.” 1 

The two forms of Juwayni’s and Shahrastani’s uncaused 
modes, we shall now try to show, correspond respectively 
to Baghdadi’s first and third classes of modes.}7 

As for the first form, namely, properties, 1t corresponds to 
Baghdad's description of his first class of modes as referring 
to predicates affirmed of a subject “in virtue of itself (Ji-naf- 
sit).” The phrase “in virtue of itself,” as we have seen, re- 
flects a phrase used by Aristotle as a description of property. 

As for the second form of uncaused modes, namely, genera 
and species, it corresponds to Baghdadi’s third class of modes, 
which, in contrast to the first class (namely, properties) and 
the second class (namely, accidents), is said by him to be 
that in which a subject described by a certain predicate 

“Cf. Porphyry, Isagoge, p. 1, 1. 17 -p. 13, 1.8. 

* Nibayat, p. 132, 1. 19. “ Tbid., p. 133, ll. 1-2. 

* Ibid, p. 132, 1. 19 — p. 133, 1. 1. The bracketed term al-aaujiid is an 
emendation of the term al-‘arad, “accident,” of the printed text and the 
underlying manuscripts. I have made this emendation on the basis of the 
corresponding passage in Juwayni quoted above at n. 10. 


*° Tbid., \l. 2-3. 
™ See quotation of Baghdadi’s text above, pp. 169-170. 
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“possesses that predicate rather than some other predicate in 
virtue of a hal.” This is a fitting description of predicative 
terms which are genera and species in contrast to those which 
are properties and accidents, for, while a subject can be said 
to have many different properties and many different acci- 
dents, no subject can be said to belong to more than one genus 
and to more than one species, for subaltern species are, 
according to Aristotle, one and the same species,'® and this is 
true also of subaltern genera. It is to be noted how in his 
description of the function of bal in the first two classes of 
modes, Baghdadi carefully says that, in the case of the first 
class, it is simply to explain why the subject deserves its 
predicate and similarly, in the case of the second class, it is 
simply to explain why the subject came to possess the ma‘na 
in virtue of which it is described by a certain predicate. In 
neither of these cases does he say, as he does in the case of the 
third class, that it is that predicate rather than some other 
predicate that the subject deserves or is described by. 

And so the threefold classification of modes in Baghdadi 
are reducible to the twofold classification of modes in Juwayni 
and Shahrastani. Baghdadi’s first and third classes mean the 
same as what they call uncaused modes, and these include 
predicates which are either properties (Baghdadi’s first type) 
or predicates which are genera or species (Baghdadi’s third 
type). Baghdadi’s second class of mode means the same as 
what in the twofold classifications is described as caused 
modes, and these include predicates which are accidents. All 
these types of modes thus correspond to four of Porphyry’s 
five predicables. 


APPENDIX B. Relation of Abii Hashim’s Theory of Ahwal 
to Mu‘ammar’s Theory of Ma‘na 


In the first of Baghdadi’s two reports, which we have 
analyzed above, one could not have failed to notice a discon- 


8 Metaph, V, 10, 1018a, 1 and 7-8. 
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gruity between its two parts, and this despite the fact that 
the second part is introduced as a consequence following from 
the first. In the first part, Aba Hashim is reported to have 
rejected Mu‘ammar’s ma‘na, substituting for it the bal; in the 
second part, he is reported to have retained Mu‘ammar’s ma‘na 
in the second of his three classes of modes, using the bal only 
as supplementary to it. The non sequitur of the second part 
from the first is quite evident. The explanation that suggests 
itself to me is that in the source of Baghdadi’s first report, its 
first part, like the first part in his second report, was followed 
by a series of questions and answers, and it was from Abi 
Hashim’s answers to questions that the second part followed 
as a consequence. The discongruity that now appears between 
the two parts of Baghdadi’s first report is thus due to the 
omission of the intervening questions and answers that must 
have existed in the source of that report. 

I shall not attempt to task the reader with having to wade 
through the boresome questions and answers which I have 
reconstructed in order to satisfy myself that the threefold 
classification of modes in the second part of the first report 
could have logically followed from them. What alone is really 
necessary for the purpose at hand is to show how the three- 
fold classification of modes as reported in the second part, 
granted to have immediately arisen from an assumed missing 
series of questions and answers, has ultimately grown out of 
Abu Hashim’s criticism of Mu‘ammar’s theory of ma‘nd as 
reported in the first part. This is what we shall now try to 
show. 

In his theory of ma'nd, as we have seen, Mu‘ammar deals 
only with accidents, for which he uses the example of motion. 
With regard to accidents, he raises two questions, in answer 
to each of which questions he makes use of the ma‘na, but 
the use he makes of the 7ma‘na differs in each of these answers. 
The first question raised is why accidents come into existence 
in a subject after their not having existed in it, to which his 
answer is that they come into existence by a ma‘na. The 
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mana thus serves as the cause of the coming into existence 
of accidents in a subject of which they are used as predicates. 
The second question raised is why of two subjects, each of 
them possessing a ma‘nd, only one of them is moved by its 
mana at a certain particular time, whereas the other is moved 
by its ma‘nd at some other time, to which his answer is that 
this is due to an infinite series of ma‘ani. The infinite series 
of ma‘ani thus serves as the cause of the difference between 
two subjects with reference to predicates which are accidents. 
Now Abu Hashim admits with Mu‘ammar that the coming 
into existence of accidents as predicates of a subject, for which 
he uses as an example the predicate “knowing,” is due to a 
mand. He rejects, however, Mu‘ammar’s explanation of the 
difference between subjects with reference to predicates which 
are accidents as being due to an infinite series of ma‘ani. To 
him it is due to bal. This adoption of Mu‘ammar’s single 
mana cnd rejection of his infinite series of ma‘ini by substi- 
tuting for it bal has resulted in Aba Hashim’s second and third 
classes of modes, which in some respect may be regarded as 
being only modified forms of Mu‘ammar’s theory of sa‘nd. 

Now predicates which are properties or genera and species, 
unlike predicates which are accidents, are coexistent with 
their subjects, and hence are not in need of a ma‘nd to bring 
about their existence in their subjects. But still, in the case 
of property, there is need of an explanation why subjects 
differ with respect to properties. The answer given by Abi 
Hashim is the same as the answer given by him to the question 
why subjects differ with respect to accidents, namely, that 
it is due to a hal. This constitutes his first class of modes. In 
the case of genus and species, however, the question is, as we 
have seen, why a subject is described by one genus or species 
as its predicate rather than by another genus or species. The 
answer given by him, again, is that it is due to a bal. This 
constitutes his third class of attributes. 

This is how Abt Hashim’s threefold classification of modes 
has grown out of his criticism of Mu‘ammar’s theory of mma‘na. 
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But here a question rises in our mind. Mu‘ammar’s theory 
of ma‘na, as we have tried to show, originated as a result of 
his view that bodies have a nature which produces their 
accidents. This conception of a nature means, as we shall see 
later,’ a belief in causality, in opposition to those in the Kalam 
who denied causality. Now Abu Hashim, for all we know, 
like almost all the Mu‘tazilites, except Mu‘ammar and Nazzam, 
did deny causality. What need, therefore, was there for him 
to assume a ma‘nd plus a hal to explain why subjects have 
accidents as predicates and to assume a hdl to explain why 
subjects have genera and species and specific differences and 
properties as predicates? Why did not he simply say that they 
are directly created by God in their subjects? 

In answer to this question, the following three things are 
to be noted with regard to the denial of causality in the 
Kalam: (1) that the denial of causality does not mean an 
unawareness of the commonly observed fact that events in 
the world directly created by God follow a certain order 
of succession; (2) that this commonly observed order of 
succession is explained by a theory of “custom” which 1s 
attributed either to the Ash‘arites in general or to Ash‘ari 
himself; (3) that, while Ghazali, in accordance with his denial 
of causality, insists that, in that commonly observed order of 
succession of events, every preceding event is not the “cause” 
of the event following i it but only a “condition” thereof, he 
himself is sometimes found to be using the term “cause” as 
descriptive of the relation between two successive events, 
which quite evidently means that in those instances he uses 
the term “‘cause” rather loosely.’ It is in the light of this 
conception of the denial of causality that we are to under- 
stand Abi Hashim’s use of his ma‘nd and hdl. In the order of 
succession in which, according to him, it is the custom of God 
to create events in the world, he maintains that a ma‘nd plus 
a bal or only a bal is created by God prior to His creation 
of certain predicates in subjects; and, while he is using ex- 


Cf. below, pp. 559 ff. * Cf. below, pp. 544-551. 
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pressions which imply that the ma‘nd and hdl are causes, such 
as the expression “caused modes” and the expressions “in 
virtue of a ma‘na” and “in virtue of a bal,” the “cause” implied 
in the use of such expressions should be taken as a cause used 
in a loose sense. That the coinage of the term “custom”’ is 
ascribed to Ash‘arites does not mean that Ash‘ari’s stepbrother 
and fellow-student, Abi’ Hashim, and even others before 
him, did not have the idea of custom in their minds, even if 
there is no record of their having used the term custom. 
Similarly there is nothing against the assumption that the term 
“cause” was used by Aba Hashim, and even by others before 
him, in a loose sense, even as it was so used later by Ghazal. 
In fact, in Greek philosophy, the Epicureans, despite their 
denial of causality, sometimes use the term cause in a loose 
sense.® 

So interpreted, the term ma‘nd, as used by Abt Hashim in 
his “caused modes” as reported by Juwayni and Shahrastani, 
and in his second class of modes as reported by Baghdadi, 
though borrowed from Mu‘ammar, is not used by him in the 
same way that it is used by Mu‘ammar. As used by Mu‘ammar, 
each ma‘na is implanted by God in each body at the time of 
the creation of that body and the ma‘nd acts by its own power 
as the cause of some appropriate accident in that body.* As 
used by Abi Hashim, each ma‘na is created by God in each 
body in connection with His creation of some accident in 
that body. But it is to be assumed that, once the accident and 
the ma‘na and also the hal connected with it are created, all 
of them, the accident and the ma‘na and the bal, have duration 
and need not be continuously created, for, as we shall see, 
the masters of the School of Basra, among whom Abia Hashim 
is to be included, as well as Abu. Hashim’s father, Jubba’i, held 
that creation involves duration.’ Similarly in the case of the 
application of bal to properties and to genera and species, all 


*Such as the expressions causa salutis (Lucretius, De Rer. Nat. III, 348) 
and morbi causa (ibid., 502). 


* Cf. below, pp. 565 and 572 ff. ° Cf. below, pp. 533 and 537. 
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of which are created simultaneously with the creation of their 
subjects, it is to be assumed that, once a subject and the bal 
connected with it are created, both the subject and the pal have 
duration. 


APPENDIX C. The Term Hal 


The question of the origin of the term bal was raised by 
Ibn Hazm who, in his criticism of the theory of modes, says: 
“Before everything and after everything, one may ask them: 
Where did you get the term abwal?”! In attempting to 
answer this question, let us see what are some of the special 
features which characterize Abii Hashim’s use of the term 
bal. 

From the reports of Baghdadi we gather that the term bal 
was introduced by Aba Hashim in connection with a prop- 
osition in which the predicate is the term “knowing,” for 
which the examples used by him are “he who is knowing”; 
“Zayd is knowing.” * From Baghdadi’s first report we further 
gather that the term “knowing” is predicated of him who is 
knowing “in virtue of a hal in which he is (Ji-hal Rana ‘alay- 
ha), > which phrase calls for an explanation. Then, from a 
comparison of Aba Hiashim’s second class of mode in the 
second part of Baghdadi’s first report with the caused modes 
in Juwayni’s and Shahrastani’s reports, we gather that in a 
proposition like “Zayd is knowing” the term hal would be 
applied by Aba Hashim to the predicate “knowing” in virtue 
of a ma‘na, by which he meant “knowledge,” and the subject 
Zayd would, according to him, come to possess that 7a‘nd of 
knowledge “in virtue of a hal [in which he is].” * The ques- 
tion before us, therefore, is whether we can find in Greek 
philosophy a term the application of which to the term 
“knowing” predicated of a subject will explain the meaning 
of Abt Hashim’s phrase “in virtue of a bal in which he is.” 


* Fisal V, p. 54, ll. 23-24. ° Thid., n. 10. 
* Cf. above, p. 168 at nn. 6 and 7. * Cf. above, Appendix A. 
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The most obvious candidate for such a term would be the 
Greek term d:deors, “disposition,” which by the time of Abu 
THashim had already been translated, in the Arabic versions 
of Aristotle, by the term dl, in contrast to the term malakah, 
which was used as a translation of the Greek &é:s, “habit” or 
“state.” Let us then see how the term diathesis, “disposition,” 
is used by Aristotle. ; 

In his Categories, Aristotle says that habit and disposition 
apply to a certain kind of quality,® which means that they 
apply to a certain kind of accident. Since quality is defined 
by him as “that in virtue of which people are said to be such 
and such,” ® habit and disposition apply not only to a sub- 
stantive term which designates a quality possessed by a subject 
but also to an adjectival term which is derived from that 
substantive term and is predicated of the subject which pos- 
sesses the quality. Among the examples of a quality described 
as a habit he mentions “knowledge” * and among the examples 
of a quality described as a disposition he mentions “heat,” § 
so that not only “knowledge” but also “knowing” would be 
a habit and not only “heat” but also “hot” would be a dis- 
position.® “Habit differs from disposition,” he says, “in that 
it is more lasting and stable.” *° Still, he subsequently adds, 
“habits are also dispositions,” for “those who have habits are 
disposed (dcdéxevrar) in some manner or other in virtue of 
them,” '' which statement, in the Arabic translation of the 
Categories, reads that “he who has a habit is in virtue of that 
also in a certain bal (man kanat la-bu malakah fa-buwa bi-ha 
bi-bal ma aydan min al-abwal).” ” Accordingly, knowledge, 
which in the statement quoted above, is used by Aristotle as 


* Categ., 8, 8b, 26-27. " Tbid., 29. 

* Thid., 25. 8 [bid., 36. 

* See also ibid., 8b, 39, where the term “disposition” is applied to the term 
Gepuds, “hot.” 

* Tbid., 8b, 27-28. " [bid., 9a, 10 and 11-12. 

*It may be added that ibid., 9a, 7-8, for the Greek “they are disposed 
(8tdxetyrac) in some manner” the Arabic has “to him there is a certain bal” 
and ibid., 8b, 37-38, for the Greek “a man is disposed (d:dxecra:)” the Arabic 
has “‘a man receives a hal.” 
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an example of habut, is in other places described by him either 
both as a habit and as a disposition or only as a disposition. To 
quote: (1) “Knowledge is called knowledge of the object of 
knowledge, but it is called a habit and a disposition not of the 
object of knowledge but of the soul”; 1% (2) “Every dispo- 
sition . . . is formed naturally in that of which it is a dis- 
position . . . as knowledge is formed in the soul, being a 
disposition of the soul”; ** “Disposition is the genus of knowl- 
edge”; ?* “Both knowledge itself and its genera, as disposition 
and habit, are predicated of a certain thing.” 76 

Thus, according to Aristotle, the term disposition is applied 
to the predicate knowing because he who is knowing is dis- 
posed to knowledge. Adopting this Aristotelian application 
of the term disposition — for which the Arabic term is bal — 
to the predicate knowing, Aba Hashim makes use of it for 
his own purpose in two ways. 

First, directly in opposition to Mu‘ammar’s view that the 
reason why the term knowing is predicated of A rather than 
of B is that in A there is an infinite series of ma‘ani, he main- 
tains that the term knowing is predicated of A rather than of 
B “only in virtue of a bal in which he is,” ‘7 which, as we have 
seen, is the Arabic way of saying that it is only in virtue of 
his being disposed to knowledge, for, according to Aristotle, 
he who has the habit of knowledge, that is, he who is know- 
ing, is thereby disposed to knowledge. This, as we have seen, 
is what he describes as the second class of modes, namely, 
accidents. 

Second, extending the use of the term hail, he applies it to 
two other types of predicates, namely, (1) properties and 
(2) genera and species, both of which types are, like the habit 
knowledge, stable and lasting, but, unlike knowledge, require 
no ma‘ani for their coming into existence. These, as we have 

“ Top. IV, 4, 124b, 33-34. 

* Tbid. VI, 6, 1454, 34-37. 


* [bid, Il, 4, 1114, 23. 
"Cf. above, p. 169. 
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seen, are what he describes respectively as the first and third 
classes of modes. 

The term hal is thus used by Abia Hashim neither simply 
in the sense of disposition nor simply in the sense of habit or 
state. It is, therefore, to be translated by the term mode, 
whose literal meaning “a manner” of existence would be taken 
to mean a state of existence containing a disposition for that 
state of existence. 

Since the term hal was originally applied by Aba Hashim 
to predicates which are accidents and since also the term hal 
was originally used by him in the technical sense of disposi- 
tion, which Aristotle describes as a kind of quality and hence 
as an accident,"* it was quite natural for Abii Hashim to 
describe abwal as not being “things” (ashya’) '° and as being 
“neither existent nor nonexistent,” 2° so as to contrast them 
with Mu‘ammar’s ma‘aini which are described as “existent 
things” (ashy@ maujidab).* That Abt: Hashim should, on 
account of their being accidents, describe abwal as not being 
“things” and as being “neither existent nor nonexistent” may 
be explained on the ground of such Aristotelian statements 
about accident as that it “is only as it were a mere name,” ” 
that it is “closely akin to the nonexistent,” ** and that it “may 
not exist.” ?* Without being conscious of any difficulty, Abu 
Hashim retained the same negative description of bal when 
he applied that term to predicates which are properties, for, 
whatever differences there may be between accident and 
property, he knew that, as far as their existence was con- 
cerned, both property and inseparable accident have in com- 
mon, as stated by Porphyry, “not to subsist without those 
things in which they are beheld.” * But when he came to 
describe hal in its application to genera and species, that is, 


8 Cf. above, Appendix B and Appendix C. 

” Fark, p. 182, Il. 2-3; Nibayat, p. 133, 1. 4. 

” Fark, p. 182, 1. 5; Nibayat, p. 133, 1. 4; p. 198, ll. 4-5. 

* Cf. above, p. 155. 

» Metaph. VI, 2, 1026b, 13-14. ** Phys. VIII, 5, 256b, 10. 
8 [bid., 22. * Isagoge, p. 21, Il. 9-10. 
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universals, as being neither existent nor nonexistent, he was 
confronted with Porphyry’s enumeration of the various views 
about their existence, of which one view maintained that 
they have substantive existence apart from objects of sense 
and another view maintained that they reside merely in naked 
mental conceptions,”° which was taken by some opponent of 
Aba Hashim to mean that they are mere words. As against 
both these views Aba Hashim argued that his negative de- 
scription of genera and species really has a positive meaning, 
for it means that they have a special kind of existence, an 
intramental existence, which is unlike both the nonexistence 
of mere words and the extramental existence of objects of 
sense.? 


3. OPPOSITION TO ABU HASHIM 


Abi Hashim, who formally advanced a theory of modes, 
was a Mu'tazilite. The theory itself, however, was a veering 
away from the extreme nominalist position on attributes of 
the Muttazilites toward orthodoxy, but never reaching the 
extreme realist position of orthodoxy. The fate of any inter- 
mediate position has consequently overtaken it. It was dis- 
owned by both the Mu'tazilites and the orthodox. According 
to Baghdadi, it “was considered heretic by Abu Hashim’s 
fellow Mu'tazilites as well as by the other sects.” * It has thus 
become the target of attack from both sides. But, as we have 
seen, there is a theory of modes as a mere theory of universals 
and there is a theory of modes as a theory of divine predicates, 
and of the latter, as we have also seen,” there are two ver- 
sions: (1) the commonly accepted version, which was in 
opposition to both the orthodox Attributists and the Mu'ta- 
zilite Antiattributists; (2) the version by which Bakillani 
and Juwayni tried to harmonize modes with the orthodox 
belief in attributes, but which was rejected by Razi. The 
recorded criticisms of the theory of modes which we shall 


* Ibid. p. 1, ll. g-11. Fark, p. 180, Il. 17-18. 
* Cf. below, pp. 201-202. * Cf. above, pp. 171 and 175. 
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deal with here are aimed at it either as a theory of universals 
in general or as a theory of divine predicates according to its 
commonly accepted version. 

The spokesman for the Muttazilites who opposed Abu 
Ifashim’s theory of modes is Aba Hashim’s own father, Jub- 
bai. Three main arguinents against modes are reported in the 
name of Jubba’i and others. 

First, the theory of modes involves the same difficulty of 
an infinite regress as the theory of Mu‘ammar. For, with 
regard to any subject but God, Aba Hashim assumes that the 
modes are many in number. Since they are many in number, 
they must have something which they share in common and 
something by which they differ. But that difference between 
the modes will have to be explained by another mode; that 
other mode will introduce new differences, and these new 
differences will have to be explained by still another mode, 
and so it will go on to infinity.’ 

second, the modes cannot be, as claimed by Abu Hashim, 
neither existent nor nonexistent; they cannot but be non- 
existent. This argument * may be restated as follows. Since 
Abu Hashim has rejected the orthodox view that predicates of 
God are ma‘ani or sifat, that is, real things or attributes, and 
substituted for them modes, his modes must inevitably be 
either of the following two: either (a) they are mere words 
(al-alfaz), which, as common terms, are each predicable of 
many things because of their being rooted in one primary 
meaning of a word (asl), which is shared in common by all 
the different subjects of which the mode is predicated; ® or 
(b) they are intellectual aspects (wujab) and considerations 
(“tibarat), that is to say, they are the concepts formed in our 
mind (al-mafhimab) when we judge things as being alike by 
participation (al-ishtirék) or as being unlike by separation 
(al-iftirak).° “But these aspects,” he adds, “are like relation- 

*Milal, p. 56, ll. 14-16; cf. Nibayat, p. 133, ll. 17-19. 


* Milal, p. 56, 1. 16-p. 57, I. 1. 
* Tbid., ll. 16-17. * Ibid, ll. 18-19. 
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ship (al-nasab), correlationships (al-idafat), proximity (al- 
kurb), remoteness (al-bu‘d), and the like, which, according 
to the consensus of opinion, are not to be counted among real 
attributes” 7— a statement which would seem to show that 
the early Mu'tazilite Antiattributists, like the later Alfarabi 
and Avicenna, agreed that there is no implication of a belief 
in attributes by interpreting terms predicated of God as rela- 
tions.’ Elsewhere, this second alternative is put as a separate 
argument addressed to the Modalists by their opponents, and 
it reads as follows: “What do you mean by saying that sep- 
aration (al-iftirdk) and participation (al-ishtirak) are an intel- 
lectual judgment? If you mean by it that a thing may be 
known from one aspect and unknown from another aspect, 
then [they are intellectual spects, and] intellectual aspects 
(al-wujih al-akliyyab) are mental and estimative considera- 
tions (‘tibarat dhibniyyah wa-takdiriy yah), but these do not 
require to be taken as attributes firmly and they are like 
relationships and correlationships, such as proximity and re- 
moteness between substances.” ® The argument, in other 
words, is this: Since modes are not “real things called attri- 
butes,” they must be either mere “words” or “intellectual 
aspects and considerations,” but, even if they are “‘intellec- 
tual aspects and considerations,” they are nonexistent, in the 
same way that “relations” are nonexistent. 

Third, the theory of modes is contrary to the Law of 
Excluded Middle. To quote: “According to the opinion of 
those who maintain the theory of modes, it is a mode which 
cannot be described either by existence or by nonexistence, 
but this, as you see, is a contradiction (tandkud) and an ab- 
surdity.” 1° The contradiction and absurdity we are expected 


*Tbid., |. 19 - p. 57, 1. 1. 

“Cf. Alfarabi, Siydsat, p. 19, 1. 15 - p. 20, 1. 8; Avicenna, Najat, P- 410, 
ll. 3-6 and 12-17 (see pp. 552-554 of my paper “Avicenna, Algazali, and 
Averroes on Divine Attributes,” Homenaje Millds Vallicrosa, WL [1956], 
545-571). 

* Nibayat, p. 135, ll. 2~5. 

* Milal, p. 57, ll. 5-6; cf. Fark, p. 182, Il. 1-7. 
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to see here is that according to the Law of Excluded Middle, 
already enunciated by Aristotle, “there cannot be an inter- 
mediate between contradictories, but of one subject we must 
cither affirm or deny any one predicate.” ™ In his Nibayat, 
Shahrastani restates this argument more fully as follows: “We 
know intuitively (b7l-badibah) that there is no intermediate 
between negation and affirmation and between nonexistence 
and existence, yet you believe that the mode is neither existent 
nor nonexistent, which is contrary (mutanakid) to what is 
known by intuition.” 

In consequence of this criticism of modes, Jubba’i and 
others reaffirmed the old Mutazilite conception of attributes, 
restating it as a theory of universals and predicables. As 
reported by Shahrastani in the Milal, “they take participation 
(al-ishtirak) and separation (al-iftirak) to refer to words (al- 
alfaz) and names of genera (asia’ al-ajnas).” % What they 
mean to say is that universal terms by which things are 
described as being similar or different are mere “words and 
generic names.” The “intellectual aspects and considerations” 
which Abu Hashim regards as a special kind of existence, a 
conceptual existence, an existence which is only in the mind, 
is an empty phrase. Things either have extramental existence 
or have no extramental existence. Mental or conceptual exis- 
tence means a mere verbal existence, a mere emission of sound 
(flatus vocis), as the Scholastics would describe it. Thus the 
attributes, when called modes, would have to be described 
as nonexistent. 

A similar rejection, by the opponents of modes, of concep- 
tual existence and its reduction to a mere nominal existence 
is to be found also in the following statement in Shahrastani’s 
Nihayat: “Those [among the Mu'tazilites] who deny modes 
are of the opinion that things are different or similar by their 
individual essences. As for names of genera and species, the 
generality of the former refers only to words by which similar 


™ Metaph. IV, 7, 1o11b, 23-24. 


® Nibayat, p. 134, Il. 12-14. 
* Milal, p. 56, ll. 13-14. 
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things are designated, and so also is the peculiarity of the 
latter. Sometimes indeed a thing is known from one aspect and 
unknown from another aspect, but these aspects are con- 
siderations which do not refer to attributes surnamed modes 
peculiarly belonging to essences.” ™ What all this amounts to 
is a rejection of the modalistic conception of universals. 

The three arguments against modes which we have quoted 
above did not remain unanswered by the Modalists. 

The first argument, namely, that the theory of modes 
would have to lead to an infinite regress,’ 1s answered as 
follows: “Generality and peculiarity in mode 1s like genericity 
and specificity in genera and species. Genericity in genera 1s 
not a genus, so that every genus would demand a genus, 
which would lead to an infinite regress, and similarly speci- 
ficity in species is not a species, so that every species would 
demand a species. By the same token, we conclude, the 
modality of modes does not demand a mode, so that it would 
lead to an infinite regress.” *° 

The answer may be spelled out as follows: Modes are uni- 
versals, such as genera and species, and should be treated like 
genera and species. Now, if you take the Tree of Porphyry 
and turn it upside down, beginning with individuals and 
tracing backward the succession of species and genera, then 
no matter how long a scries of intermediate subaltern species 
and genera you may get, it will not be infinite, for you are 
ultimately bound to reach a summirum genus. 

The second argument, namely, that “Sntellectual judg- 
ments” are only “intellectual aspects,” which in turn are only 
“mental and estimative considerations” like relations, such as 
“proximity and remoteness between substances,” * is answered 
as follows: “These aspects are not abstract words subsisting 
in him who speaks but rather cognizable and intelligible 
relations, which, while they do not exist independently nor 
are known separately, are attributes by which essences are 


* Nibayat, p. 133, ll. 6-10. * Nibayat, p. 141, 1. 16-p. 142, 1. 1. 
* Cf, above, p. 198. ™ Cf. above, pp. 198-199. 
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described. Accordingly, what you call aspects, we call modes, 
for these cognizable realities are distinct from each other, even 
though the essence is the same, and the distinction between 
them points to the numerical difference of the two aspects or 
modes, being as they are, two real cognizables to which two 
distinct cognitions attach, one necessary, the other derived. 
Modes are thus unlike relations and correlations, for the latter 
refer to abstract words, in which there is no real knowledge 
attaching to a real cognizable.” 18 

The Modalists are thus willing to describe the modes as “in- 
tellectual aspects and considerations” but, unlike the Nomi- 
nalists, who use this expression as a designation of mere 
“words,” the Modialists use it as a designation of a special kind 
of existence, an intramental existence, which is distinct from 
both mere “words” and extramental reality.'8 

But while the Modalists were not opposed to the use of the 
term “aspects,” provided it is properly understood, the term 
in its general use was taken to have a nominalistic meaning. 
Thus Shahrastani, who in one of his works, as we have just 
seen, uses the wujiih, “aspects,” as a description of Abi al- 
Hudhayl’s theory of modes,’® in another of his works uses it 
as a description of the nominalistic theory of attributes as 
opposed to the modes of Abi Hashim. He thus says: “The 
Muttazilites held different opinions as to whether terms predi- 
cated of the [divine] essence are (1) modes (abwal) of the 
essence or (2) aspects (wujuh) and considerations (i‘tibardat). 
Most of them said that they are [aspects and considerations, 
that is,] names and judgments formed regarding the essence 


* Nibayat, p. 137, 1. 14-p. 138, 1. 3. 

** The discussion about the existence of bal is similar, as has been sug- 
gested by van den Bergh (see above, p. 182), to the Stoic discussion about 
the existence of Aexrév, “verbal expression.” But the two are not the same. 
The Stoic discussion about the “verbal expression” gave rise to the formula 
that “the verbal expression is midway between a thought and a thing” 
(Arnim, Fragmenta I, p. 48, ll. 34-35), whereas the discussion here about 
the bal has led to the conclusion that it is neither a word nor a thing but 
a thought. 


* Cf. above, p. 180, at n. 74. 
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_. . Aba Hashim said: They are modes firmly and per- 
manently attached to the essence.” *° _ 

The third argument, namely, that the description of modes 
as neither existent nor nonexistent and as neither knowable 
nor unknowable violates the Law of Excluded Middle,” is 
answered as follows: “Arguments by logical division com- 
pelled us to establish the existence of modes, but necessity bid 
us not say that they are existent by themselves and knowable 
by themselves. For a thing is sometimes knowable along with 
something else and is not knowable by itself, as is the junction 
between substances and the contact and proximity and re- 
moteness between them, for no junction and no contact can 
be known in a substance as long as no other substance gets 
joined to it. And if this obtains in the case of the kind of 
attributes which are essences and conceivable accidents, how 
much more so must it obtain in the case of attributes which 
are not essences but predications concerning essences?” a 

What this passage means may be restated as follows: Inas- 
much as the Modalists assume that modes have a conceptual 
existence and inasmuch as they also assume that a conceptual 
existence is distinct both from the existence of real extramental 
things and from the nonexistence of mere uttered words, what 
they mean then by their formula that “modes are neither 
existent nor nonexistent” is that they are neither existent 
like real things nor nonexistent hke mere words. So under- 
stood, their formula does not violate the Law of Excluded 
Middle, for the Law, as phrased by Aristotle, reads as follows: 
“There cannot be an intermediate between contradictories 
(dvrupdcoews), but of one subject we must either affirm or 
deny any one predicate.” ** The meaning of this is that only 
in the case of “contradictories” — that is, in the case of the 
affirmation and negation of the same predicate of the same 
subject,"* — between which, by definition, there is no inter- 


Sch ee pa oe ° Metaph. IV, 7, ro11b, 23-24. 
* Nibayat, p. 137, ll. 6-12. ** De Interpr., 6, 178, 31-37. 
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mediate, does the Law of Excluded Middle apply, so that one 
cannot say: “A neither is black nor is not black.” But in the 
case of “contraries” (évavria), between which, by definition, 
there are intermediates, the Law of Excluded Middle does not 
apply, so that one can say: “A neither is black nor is white” 
or “A neither is just nor is unjust.” 2° Now, inasmuch as 
modes have a conceptual existence which is intermediate be- 
tween the existence of real beings and the nonexistence of 
verbal beings, the proposition that “modes are neither existent 
nor nonexistent” does not violate the Law of Excluded 
Middle. 

~ So much for the Muttazilite Opposition to modes. Now for 
the orthodox opposition. 

The chief exponent of the opposition to modes from among 
the orthodox attributists was Ash‘ari. As restated by Shah- 
rastani in his Milal, Ash‘ari begins with a statement that all 
those in Islam who participated in the discussion of the prob- 
Iem of attributes begin with the common premise that there 
is a Creator who is to be described as powerful and knowing 
and willing.** He then proceeds to argue that these three 
terms predicated of God must differ from each other in 
meaning,*’ whence, he wants us to conclude, they must differ 
also from the essence of God of which they are predicated. 
The question, therefore, is only as to what the nature of that 
difference is. Three alternative answers are enumerated by 
him. The predicates may be each either (1) a mere word 
(lafz), which is the view of Jubba’, or (2) a mode (bal), 
which is the view of Aba Hashim, or (3) a real attribute 
(stfah),° the view which he himself is going to defend, after 
he has refuted both Jubba’l and Aba Hashim. 

In his criticism of Jubba’, Ash‘ari contends that distinctions 
conceived by the mind reflect certain realities which are quite 
independent of the words by which these distinctions are 

* Categ. 10, 12a, 9-25. 

* Milal, p. 66, ll. 3-8; cf. similar argument in Ash‘ari’s Luma’ 3, 13, 14, 18, 


and 23. 


* Milal, p. 66, ll. 15-19. 8 Tbid., ll. 19-20. 
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expressed, and so distinctions cannot be mere words. To 
quote: “The intellect determines what difference of meaning 
there is between two concepts, and were it supposed that 
there was no word at all, the intellect would still be in no 
doubt [as to the meaning of the differences] in its concep- 
tions.” *® This is exactly like the Modalists’ argument against 
the view that universals are mere words as quoted by Razi.*° 

In his criticism of Abi Hashim, Ash‘ari repeats the argument 
already raised by the Mu'tazilites against the theory of modes,” 
namely, that it is contrary to the Law of Excluded Middle. 
His argument, as reported by Shahrastani, reads as follows: 
“The assumption of an attribute which can be described 
neither by existence nor by nonexistence is the assumption of 
something which is in the middle between existence and non- 
existence, between affirmation and negation, but this is some- 
thing absurd.” *? = 

With the elimination of these two alternative possibilities, 
Ash‘ari is left with the third possibility, namely, the old 
orthodox conception of attributes as being real things sub- 
sisting in God from eternity. 


V. Tue Semantic ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM OF 
ATTRIBUTES * 


The problem of divine attributes in the Kalam has a two- 
fold aspect, an ontological and a semantic aspect. A third 
aspect, a logical one, was introduced later by those who are 
called “Philosophers,” as distinguished from those known as 
“Mutakallimin.” * 


” Tbid., |. 20-p. 67, 1. 2. 5. Cf. above at nn. 10-12. 

*° Mubassal, . a Il. g-12. _ ® Milal, p. 67, HL. 2-3. 

* The part on the Antiattributists in this section (pp. 217 ff.) is reprinted 
here, with revisions, from J AOS, 79: 73-80 (1959), where it appeared under 
the title “Philosophical Implications of the Problems of Divine Attributes 
in the Kalam.” i < 

*Cf, my papers “Avicenna, Algazali, and Averroes on Divine Attributes, 
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The ontological aspect of the problem deals with the ques- 
tion whether terms predicated of God in the Koran, such as 
“living” and “knowing” and “powerful,” imply the existence 
in God of life and knowledge and power as real incorporeal 
beings, which, though inseparable from the essence of God, 
are distinct from it. No basis for this problem is to be found 
in the Koran. It originated under the influence of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity,? and in the early part of the 
eighth century there. were already Attributists and Antiat- 
tributists. . 

The semantic aspect of the problem appears, in the Kalam, 
in two forms. | 

The first form of the problem is how one is to take the 
Koranic terms which describe God in the likeness of created 
beings. The basis of this form of the problem is the Koranic 
teaching, re-echoing a teaching in the Hebrew Scripture, that 
there is no likeness between God and other beings, which is 
expressed in such verses in the Koran as “Nought is there like 
Him” (42:9), and “There is none equal with Him” (112:4). 

Among the Attributists there were various opinions on this 
form of the problem. There were some who, disregarding the 
verses condemning the likening of God to other beings, took 
the terms predicated of God in their extreme literalness. These 
were repudiated by other Attributists and were referred to by 
them derogatorily as “the Likeners” (al-mushabbibab)? But 
these repudiators of the Likeners were themselves divided into 
two groups. One group was satisfied with the mere assertion 
that all the terms predicated of God, while not establishing a 
likeness between God and other beings, should be taken 
literally to mean exactly what they say, adding with a shrug 
of the shoulders, bi-la kayfa, “without questioning how.” ¢ 
Another group was willing to say explicitly that any term 


Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa, Ml, 1956, pp. 545-571; “Crescas on the Problem 
of Divine Attributes,” Jewish Quarterly Review, ns., 7: 1-44, 175-221 (1916). 
* Cf. above, Section I. * Cf. Fark, p. 304, 1. 10. 
“Cf, e.g., [banab, p. 8, Il. 14 and 15 (50). 
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predicated of God is unlike the same term predicated of any 
other being, without, however, giving it a new unlike meaning, 
their common formula being “a body unlike other bodies.” 5 

Among the Antiattributists there was no division of opinion 
on this form of the problem. They all agreed that common 
terms predicated of God are not only not to be taken literally 
but are also to be given new non-literal meanings.® 

The second form of the semantic aspect of the problem, 
for both the Attributists and the Antiattributists, was the 
search for a formula which would express their respective 
conceptions of attributes. 

The first dated formula for attributes is that used by Sulay- 
man b. Jarir al-Zaydi, who flourished at about 785. In one 
place in his Makalat, Ash‘ari reports him as saying that “God’s 
knowledge is not God himself,”* but this is evidently an 
incomplete statement, for in other places he reports him as 
saying that “God’s knowledge is neither God nor other than 
God” § and also that “God is eternally willing in virtue of a 
will of which it cannot be said that it is God nor can it be said 
that it is other than God.” ® Similarly, his followers are re- 
ported by Ash‘ari as saying that “the Creator is knowing in 
virtue of a knowledge which is neither He himself nor other 
than He?’ to which Ash‘ari adds: “and like that they say with 
regard to all the other attributes.” *° 

The same formula is used by Hisham b. al-Hakam (d. 814). 
In Ash‘ari there are two reports on his use of this formula. 
First, with regard to the attribute knowledge, he says: “God 
knows things only after His not having known them and 
He knows them in virtue of knowledge and the knowledge 
is one of His attributes, which is neither He nor other than 
He nor a part of Him, and His knowledge can [not] be 
described either as eternal or as created, for it is an attribute 
and an attribute, according to him, is not subject to predica- 


*Ibid., p. 547, 1. 14. 
® [bid., p. 514, ll. 15-16. 
* Ibid., p. 70, ll. 8-10. 


* Cf. above, pp. 10-11. 
* Milal, p. 30, Il. 14-16. 
* Makalat, p. 171, 1. 6. 
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tion.” 1 This last statement, it may be remarked in the passing, 
reflects his own view that “the so-called accidents are only 
attributes of the body which are neither the body nor other 
than the body” * plus Aristotle’s statement that “an accident 
cannot be an accident of an accident,” ™ from the combina- 
tion of which it follows that an attribute is not subject to 
predication. Second, with regard to such attributes as power 
and life and hearing and seeing and willing, which, unlike 
knowledge, are, according to him, coeternal with God also 
a parte ante, he says that “they are attributes of God which 
are neither God nor other than God.” "4 

The next one to use this formula is Ibn Kullab (d. 854), a 
Sunnite. In one place, coupling him with the Shi‘ite Sulayman 
b. Jarir, Ash‘ari reports him as saying that “God is eternally 
willing in virtue of a will of which it cannot be said that it is 
God nor can it be said that it is other than God.” © In another 
place, Ash‘ari reports him as saying: “The meaning of ‘God 
is k 1owing’ is that He possesses knowledge and the meaning of 
‘He is powerful’ is that He possesses power and the meaning 
of “He is living’ is that He possesses life, and so it is to be said 
with regard to all His other names.” Ash‘ari then goes on to 
report: “And Ibn Kullab used to say that the names and 
attributes of God are in virtue of His essence (li-dhatibi) ; 
they are neither God nor other than God; they subsist in 
God, and it is impossible for attributes to subsist in attri- 
butes.” '® The same formula, without the phrase “in virtue of 
His essence,” is also reported by Ash‘ari in the name of a 
group of Ibn Kullab’s followers. According to one of these 
groups, “the names of the Creator are neither He nor other 
than He”; ** according to another group, “one is not to say 
that the names of the Creator are He nor is one to say that 
they are not He,” to which Ash‘ari adds: “and they refrained 

™ [bid., p. 37, ll. 9-12; cf. p. 493, 1. 15-p. 494, I. 3. 

* Tbid., p. 344, Il. g-11. * Makalat, p. 38, ll. 1-2. 

* Metaph. IV, 4, 1007b, 2-3. * Tbid., p. 514, ll. 15-16. 


* Ibid., p. 169, ll. 10-13; cf. p. 546, Il. 9, 11; p. 548, Il. 1-2. 
“ Ibid., p. 172, ll. 7-8; cf. p. 546, 1. 13. 
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from saying: “They are not He and they are not other than 
He, 748 . 

Henceforth the formula that attributes are neither God nor 
other than God will be referred to as the Kullabite formula. 

Of these three, Ibn Kullab is known from another source 
to have been an Attributist on the ontological aspect of the 
problem,’® and his use here of the expression that the attributes 
“subsist in God” corroborates it. 

As for Sulayman b. Jarir al-Zaydi, one would at first sight 
take him to be an Antiattributist, for the founder of the 
Zaydiyyah was a pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata’, and there was a close 
relationship between the Zaydiyyah and the Mu'tazilites.?° 
But from the fact that Ash‘ari associates him here with Ibn 
Kullab in asserting that “Go.! is eternally willing in virtue of 
a will’ and that he also reports him as saying that “God’s 
knowledge is a thing and His power is a thing and His life 
is a thing,” ** it is to be inferred that on the ontological aspect 
of the problem he was an Attributist. 

Hisham b. al-Hakam is reported by Ibn Hazm as having 
joined the Mu'tazilites on the problem of attributes.?? But in 
the same passage he includes also “the Ash‘arites” among those 
who have joined the Mu'tazilites on the problem of attributes, 
by which he means, as I shall show later, only those Ash‘arites 
who adopted the theory of modes, which theory was to him 
an exclusively Mu'‘tazilite theory.” So also what he says about 
Hisham b. al-Hakam as having joined the Mu'tazilites on the 
problem of attributes may merely mean that he took Hisham 
to be a follower of the theory of modes, and this on the mere 


* Ibid. p. 172, ll. 8-10. * Cf. below, p. 248. 

” Cf. I. Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presenta- 
tion of Ibn Hazm,” JAOS, 29: 11 (1908). 

* Makalat, p. 171, ll. 11-12. 

™ Fisal Il, p. 112, ll. 19-20; cf. below. The reference in Baghdadi’s Fark, p. 
49, l. 10, to Hisham b. al-Hakam’s having erred about “attributes” means, as 
may be judged from the context, not that he denied the reality of attributes 
but rather that he erred about some phase of the doctrine of real attributes in 
which he believed. 

* Cf. below, p. 216. 
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ground that the formula “neither God nor other than God,” 
as we shall see, came to be known later, after the time of 
Abu Hashim, as an exclusively modalistic formula. From his 
own description of the attribute knowledge, which to him has 
a temporary beginning, it is quite evident that he regarded 
that attribute as a real attribute and so also quite evidently 
must he have regarded all the attributes which he admitted to 
be beginningless. 

Since this formula is ascribed to three persons, two Shi‘ites 
and one Sunnite, who quite evidently used it independently 
of each other as a description of their belief in the reality of 
attributes, it is to be assumed that none of them was its orig- 
inal author. They must have come upon it as an old formula, 
probably as old as, if not older than, the formula that “the 
Koran is neither a creator nor created” which is quoted on the 
authority of a man who died in 712.24 Now this latter formula 
about the Koran, as we shall show, is aimed at the Christian 
belief that the second person of the Trinity, the Word, is a 
creator."** We may, therefore, assume that this present for- 
mula about attributes, too, is aimed at some Christian belief 
in connection with the Trinity, and hence we may further 
assume that this formula was framed by those early Muslims 
who, as we have tried to show,?* arrived at the belief in the 
reality of attributes as a result of their debates with Christians 
on the Koranic rejection of the Christian Trinity. Accord- 
ingly, the first part of the formula, which reads “neither 
God,” is to be taken to mean that, unlike the second and third 
persons of the Trinity, the attributes are not each God. The 
second part of the formula, which reads “nor other than 
God,” is to be taken to mean that, though the attributes, 
unlike the second and third persons of the Trinity, are not 
each God, still, like those two persons, they are not separable 
from the essence of God and are not created beings. It is 
to be assumed, however, that with these three users of this old 


*4 Ibanab, p. 38, ll. 5-7 (79). 


*# Cf. above, pp. 129-132. 
™* Cf. below, p. 244. 
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formula, all of whom flourished after the rise of Muttazilism, 
the first part of the formula, namely, the expression “neither 
God,” has taken on an additional meaning, namely, that of 
an answer to the Mu'tazilite charge that a belief in attributes 
means a belief in more than one God. It may also be added 
that in the case of Hisham b. al-Hakam’s formula for the 
created attribute of knowledge, the expression “nor other than 
He nor a part of Him” is to be taken to mean that, though 
knowledge is created and not eternal, it is not “other than 
He,” that is, not outside of God, nor is it “a part of Him,” 
that is, not a separate part of the eternal essence of God; it is 
an attribute created by God in Himself. 

About a century later, the Kullabite formula was adopted 
by Aba Hashim (d. 933). With him, however, this formula 
no longer meant to describe a belief in the reality of attri- 
butes; it rather meant to describe a belief in a new theory, his 
own theory of modes, which, on the one hand, was a denial 
of the extreme reality of attributes as conceived by the 
Attributists and, on the other hand, was a denial of the 
extreme verbality of attributes as conceived by the Antiat- 
tributists. Utilizing the old Kullabite formula, but changing 
the term “attribute” to “mode,” Abt Hashim says of modes 
that they are “neither God nor other than God.” * This 
formula, however, is no longer aimed at the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity; it is now aimed at the two opposite concep- 
tions of the Muslim doctrine of attributes. Thus the first part 
of the formula, which reads “neither God,” is a denial of the 
Muttazilites’ view that terms predicated of God are mere 
names designating the essence of God, the second part of the 
formula, which reads “nor other than God,” is a denial of 
the Attributists’ view that terms predicated of God indicate 
the existence of real attributes in God which are distinct from 
His essence.”® 

At about the time that Aba Hashim adopted the Kullabite 
formula and used it for his new theory of modes, Ash‘ari 


* Fark, p. 182, 1. 14. * Cf. above, p. 139. 
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used that Kullabite formula and also another formula. As 
quoted by Ibn Hazm from one of his works, of which no title 
is given, Ash‘ari says, with regard to the knowledge of God, 
that “one is not to say that it is God nor is one to say that it 
is other than God,” 27 which is only another way of phrasing 
the formula that “it is neither God nor other than God” 
quoted just before it by Ibn Hazm in the name of some 
“groups from among the Sunnites.” 28 However, from another 
work of his, of which, again, no title is given, Ibn Hazm 
quotes Ash‘ari as saying that “the knowledge of God is other 
(ghayr) than God and different (bilaf) from God, but 
despite this it is uncreated and eternal.” 2° The same view, as 
quoted, again, by Ibn Hazm from a work of Ash‘ari’s entitled 
Al-Majalis, reads: “Coexistent with God are things (ashy@ = 
attributes) other than Himself (siwahuw), which are eternal as 
He is eternal.” 3° Similarly, speaking for himself in his AJ- 
Luma‘, Ash‘ari first affirms that “God is knowing in virtue of 
a knowledge which cannot be Himself” and then denies that 
“God 1s knowing neither in virtue of Himself nor in virtue 
of a thing (ma‘nd ~ attribute) which cannot be Himself,” #1 
by which he means that for the attribute of knowledge or for 
any other attribute one is to use the formula “it is other than 
God” and not the formula “it is neither God nor other than 
God.” A modified form of Ash‘ari’s formula in his Luma’, 
one according to which the otherness of attributes in their 
relation to God is to be implicitly asserted but not explicitly 
expressed, is to be found in Shahrastani. Thus, quoting Ash‘ari 
first as saying that the formulation of one’s conception of 
every attribute is to be modeled after the formula “God js 
knowing in virtue of knowledge,” by which is meant that 
attributes are real and hence other than God, he then quotes 
Ash‘ari as saying with regard to attributes that “it is not to 

” Fisal I, p. 126, Ul. 21-22. 

*8 Tbid., ll, 20-21. 

” Ibid., ll. 22-24. 


* [bid. IV, p. 207, Il. 13~14. 
* Luma‘ 25-26, p. 14, Il. 11-4. 
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be said that they are He or other than He or not He or not 
other than He.” *” 

Now Abi Hashim and Ash‘ari were stepbrothers and fellow 
students under their father and stepfather, Jubba’, who was 
a Muttazilite and Antiattributist. Both of them, we may as- 
sume, while students under Jubba’, were Mu'tazilites and 
Antiattributists. Both of them, we know, later abandoned the 
Antiattributism of their master. Aba’ Hashim, at some un- 
known time, became the founder of the theory of modes, to 
which he applied the Kullabite formula in its new meaning, 
Ash‘ari, in 912, became completely converted to orthodoxy, 
accepting all its teachings, including the reality of attributes. 
When, therefore, Ash‘ari uses two formulae, one a new for- 
mula in two forms asserting or implying that attributes are 
“other than God,” the other the Kullabite formula asserting 
that attributes are “neither God nor other than God,” we 
are certain that his new formula comes from the period after 
his conversion, when he came to believe in the reality of 
attributes and with the zeal of a new convert dropped the 
ambiguous Kullabite formula and proclaimed that attributes 
are to be described as “other than God” and as “different 
from God.” But, with regard to his use of the Kullabite 
formula, the following question may be raised. Is it used by 
him in its original Kullabite sense, as an affirmation of attri- 
butes, and hence comes from the period following his con- 
version to orthodoxy? This would seem to be corroborated 
by the fact that the orthodox Ash‘ari is described by Ibn 
Haldtn as following Ibn Kullab.** Or is it used by him in its 
Hashimite sense, as a description of modes? This would mean 
that for a while, prior to his conversion to orthodoxy, Ash‘ari 
joined his stepbrother and fellow student in advocating the 
theory of modes. Changes of mind on the problem of modes 
are reported to have occurred later among some of his fol- 
lowers.** Or, on the assumption, again, that it was used by 


* Milal, p. 67, ll. 8-10. Dee 
* Cf. above, p. 36. Cf. below at n. 49. 
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him in its Hashimite sense as modes, does it mean that after 
his conversion to orthodoxy, Ash‘ari modified his view on 
attributes and adopted modes? A similar modification of his 
original orthodox views has been noted in connection with 
other problems.*® 

The uncertainty as to what Ash‘ari meant by his use of the 
Kullabite formula created among his followers three different 
views on the problem of attributes. 

Some of his followers were Attributists and used Ash‘ari’s 
new formula as an expression of their view. Thus Bakillani 


(d. 1013), after being introduced by Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) as. 


“the greatest” of the Ash‘arites, is reported by him as saying: 
“God has fifteen attributes, all of them coeternal with God 
a parte ante and a parte post, and all of them other (ghayr) 
than God and different (Diléf) from God, and every one of 
them other than the others and different from the rest, and 
God is other than they and different from them.” 2 Similarly, 
in another place, after quoting from one of Ash‘ari’s works 
his non-Kullabite formula that “the knowledge of God is 
other than God and besides God, but despite this it is 
uncreated and ceaseless,” Ibn Hazm adds that “Bakillani and 
the majority of his followers are in agreement with him on 
this.” *? ‘The same non-Kullabite formula, but with the sub- 
stitution of the phrase “‘superadded to” for the phrase “other 
than” is ascribed to the Ash‘arites by both Shahrastani (d. 
1153) and Averroes (d. 1198). Thus Shahrastani in his Niha- 
yat reports in the name of the Ash‘arites as follows: “The 
Creator is knowing in virtue of knowledge, powerful in virtue 
of power, living in virtue of life, hearing in virtue of hearing, 
secing in virtue of sight, willing in virtue of will, speaking in 
virtue of speech, and these [seven] attributes are superadded 
(z@idah) to God’s essence and they are attributes (sifat) 
eternally existent and things (ma‘ani) subsisting in His es- 
sence.” ** And as restated by Averroes in the name of the 


» Cf. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, pp. 91-94. ™ Ibid. I, p. 126, Il. 22-23. 
* Fisal IV, p. 207, ll. 7-10. °° Nibayat, p. 181, ll. 1-4. 
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Ash‘arites, the attributes are “real” (ma‘nawiyyab),** “super- 
added (za’idab) to the essence,” *° each of them “subsisting” 
(ka@inz) in the essence.*! 

Other followers of Ash‘ari, also Attributists, used the Kul- 
labite formula, which, as we have seen, was at one time used 
by Ash‘ari. This we gather from Taftazani’s commentary on 
Nasafi’s Creed. It happens that Nasafi (d. 1142), who was not 
an Ash‘arite, uses the Kullabite formula that attributes “are 
neither God nor other than God” # as an expression of his 
belief that God “has attributes subsisting in His essence from 
all eternity.” ** Commenting on this formula, Taftazani (d. 
1388) says that it is the same as that of the Ash‘arites, whom 
he quotes, with regard to attributes, as denying “both their 
otherness [from God] and their sameness [with God].” * 
Somewhat later, Ibn Haldiin (d. 1406), in answer to the 
Muttazilite argument that the belief in real attributes is tan- 
tamount to a belief in many gods, says: “The argument is 
refuted by the view that the attributes are neither identical 
with the essence [of God] nor other than it.” *® From the 
context it is evident that he reproduces the view of the 
Ash‘arites. 

With regard to these two formulae used by these two 
groups of followers of Ash‘ari, Mula Ahmad al-Jundi, in his 
supercommentary on Taftazani, remarks that the formula that 
attributes “‘are neither God nor other than God” represents 
the view of “the earlier Ash‘arites,” whereas “the later ones 
maintain that the attributes are other than the essence [of 
God].” 4 7 

Besides these two groups of Ash‘arites who were Attrib- 
utists, there were also Ash‘arites who were Modalists. Ibn 
Hazm refers to them as follows: “One of the stupidities of 


* Kashf, p. 56, 1. 4. Cf. above, p. 178, n. 65. 

© Ibid. I. 3 and 7. * Taftazani, p. 70, 1. 3. 

“ [bid., 1. 6. “ bid., p. 69, |. 2; p. 70, Il. 6, 7. 
“Ibid. p.-72; 1. 10, 

* Mukaddimab Ill, p. 38, ll. 16-17. 

* Jundi, p. 109, quoted by Elder, p. 53, n. 9. 
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the Ash‘arites is their assertion that [it is possible] for men 
[to believe in} modes (al-abwal) and [universal] concepts 
(al-ma‘ani) which are neither existent nor nonexistent, neither 
known nor unknown, neither created nor uncreated, neither 
beginningless nor originated, and neither real nor unreal.” * 
Another reference in Ibn Hazm to Ash‘arites as upholders of 
the theory of modes is in the following statement: “As for 
the modes (al-abwaél) which the Ash‘arites adopted as their 
own (idda‘athd), they said that there are modes which are 
neither real nor unreal, neither created nor uncreated, neither 
existent nor nonexistent, neither known or unknown, neither 
things nor not-things.” ** A reference to two known Ash‘ar- 
ites who were Modalists is to be found in Shahrastani’s state- 
ment that although Ash‘ari himself and the generality of his 
followers opposed Abia Hashim’s theory of modes, Bakillani 
supported it after some hesitation, and Juwayni first sup- 
ported it and then opposed it.*° Both Bakillani and Juwayni 
are known as Ash‘arites. Bakillani and Juwayni are mentioned 
also by Razi as “two foremost from among us [orthodox]” 
who supported the theory of modes.® As we have seen,®! 
both Bakillani and Juwayni, each in his own way, tried to 
harmonize modes with their own belief in attributes. 

In one place, Ibn Hazm includes “the Ash‘arites” among 
those who followed the Mu'tazilites on the problem of divine 
attributes.” The reference undoubtedly is here again to those 
Ash‘arites who adopted the theory of modes, which was re- 
garded by him as a Mu'tazilite theory. 

On the whole, one gets the impression that while the theory 


“ Fisal 1V, p. 208, ll. 5-7. By “modes and [universal] concepts,” I take it, 
Ibn Hazm means here modes as applied to divine predicates and modes 
in the sense of universals. On the relation between these two senses of 
modes, see above pp. 170-171. Maimonides, in a passage where he refers 
only to modes in the sense of universals, uses the expression “the modes 
(al-abwal), that is, the universal concepts (al-ma‘ani al-kulliyyah).” Cf. 
Moreh I, 51, p. 76, ll. 26-27. 

“ Fisal V, p. 4g, Il. 2-4. 

“ Nibayat, p. 131, ll. 5-9. * Cf, above, pp. 175 ff. 

” Mubassal, p. 38, ll. 19-20. * Fisal Il, p. 112, ll. 19-20. Cf. above 
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of modes in its application to divine predicates started as a 
moderate Mu'tazilite view, it came to be regarded as a sort 
of moderate orthodox view. Ibn Haldin, it is to be noted, 
includes both the belief in the reality of attributes °° and 
the belief in modes ** among what he considers common 
characteristics of the Kalam; and perhaps, when in the passage 
quoted above he ascribes to Ash‘arites the formula that “the 
attributes are neither identical with the essence [of God] nor 
other than it,” it is the theory of modes that he means by it.°* 

So much for the treatment of the semantic aspect of the 
problem of attributes by the Attriburists. Let us now take up 
its treatment by the Antiattributists. 

Since the arguments of the Muslim Antiattributists against 
the reality of attributes were framed, as we have seen, under 
the influence of the arguments of heretical Christians against 
the reality of the persons of the Trinity, the formulae used 
by them to express their denial of the reality of attributes 
were modeled after the formulae used by those heretical 
Christians to express their denial of the reality of the persons 
of the Trinity. Now in the various formulae used by those 
heretical Christians, they tried either to emphasize the same- 
ness of the persons of the Trinity or to reduce the differences 
between them to mere names.®® They thus say that “the Father 
and the Son so-called are one and the same, not another from 
another,” ** or that “the Father is Son and again the Son 
Father, in hypostasis one, in name two,” *? or that the second 
person, the Word, is “but a voice and sound of the mouth.” * 
Similarly, the Antiattributists are reported as saying that “the 
knowledge of the Creator is the Creator,” ®® or that the 
attributes are “the very essence of God,” ® or that the terms 
predicated of God are “names and judgments formed of the 


© Mukaddimah Wl, p. 114, 1. 6. 4 [hid., \. 11. 

“* Cf. Religious Philosophy, pp. 182-184. 

"Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1, pp. 580-585. 

* Noetus in Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium Haeresium YX, 10, 11. 
* Sabellius in Athanasius, Orat. cont. Arian. IV, 25 (PG 26, 505 C). 
* Praxeas in Tertullian, Adv. Prax. 7. 

© Makalat, p. 173, 1. 15. “ Ibid., p. 174, ll. 9-10. 
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essence,” © or that “the names and attributes are only words 
(al-akwal), and this is what is meant when we say: God 1s 
knowing, God is powerful, and the like.” © 

But a name must have meaning, and different names must 
have different meanings. What then are the different mean- 
ings of the different names which are predicated of God and 
which are all said to be the very essence of God? 

The question had already been raised in the mind of those 
Christian heretics who considered the persons of the Trinity 
as being only different names. The answer suggested by at 
least one of them, Sabellius, is to be found in a statement 
reported in his name, which says in effect that the terms 
“Father” and “Son” and “Holy Spirit” are only names, but 
names which designate different actions (évépyevar), those 
different actions into which the one single action of God 
manifests itself in the world. 

The same question was raised also in the mind of the 
orthodox Fathers with regard to all those predications of God 
which were not terms designating the persons of the Trinity. 
For while with respect to the terms designating the persons of 
the Trinity, the Fathers of the Church believed that they 
stand for real beings, with respect to all other terms predicated 
of God, such as great and merciful and the like, they con- 
sidered them as mere words or names, so that with regard to 
this kind of terms the Fathers of the Church were what in 
Islam would be described as deniers of attributes. The distinc- 
tion between these two kinds of terms is clearly brought out 
by John of Damascus who, after dealing with the “Word” and 
the “Holy Spirit” and the whole “Trinity,” takes up “What 
is Affirmed of God” ® to which he subsequently refers as the 
“names” of God. But, inasmuch as these predicates are com- 
mon terms which are equally predicated of other beings, the 
Fathers of the Church were faced with the problem of how 


“ Nibayat, p. 180, 1. 9. * Makalat, p. 172, ll. 14-15. 
“ Epiphanius, Adv. Haer. Pan. LXII, 1 (PG 41, 1052 B). 

* De Fide Orthodoxa I, 6-8. 

* Ibid. I, 9 (PG, 94, 833 B - 836 A, 1. 12). 
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to eliminate from their use as predications of God the impli- 
cation of any likeness between God and other beings. 

The solution offered by the Fathers of the Church is that 
terms predicated of God should be expressed either in the 
form of (1) actions or in the form of (2) negations and, if 
they are not expressed in either of these two forms, they 
should be interpreted as being actions or negations in mean- 
ing. Thus, again, John of Damascus, in his classification of 
terms which can be predicated of God, mentions (1) terms 
signifying “action” (évépyea)® and (2) terms signifying 
“what God is not.” ®7 It may be remarked here in passing that 
the active interpretation of divine predicates is ultimately 
traceable to Philo, and the reason given by him why action 
may be predicated of God without fear of likening Him to 
other beings is that to act is a property which belongs to God 
alone, for man’s power to act freely is a gift to man by 
God, whence to describe God as acting does not imply a 
likeness between Him and created beings. As for the negative 
interpretation of terms predicated of God in the Scriptures 
afhrmatively, it is generally ascribed to pseudo-Dionysius, 
who is reputed to be the father of the so-called negative 
theology. But, in truth, he is not its real father; he is only its 
stepfather. Before him was Plotinus. But even Plotinus is not 
its real father; he is only its foster father. Before Plotinus was 
Albinus, and it is Albinus who is its real father.*® 

These two solutions are openly and directly discussed later 
in Arabic philosophy. But we shall try to show how they 
came to be introduced into Islam during the Kalam period. 

It is interesting to note that Wasil ibn ‘Ata’ (d. 748), who, 
according to extant reports, was the first to discuss the prob- 
lem of attributes in its ontological aspect, does not touch 
upon its semantic aspect. All that is reported of him is his 

* Ibid. (837 A, 1]. 12). * Pbid. (1. 15). 

“Cf. Philo, Il, pp. 133-134. 

” Cf. my papers “Albinus and Plotinus on Divine Attributes,” Harvard 


Theological Review, 45: 115-130 (1952), and “Negative Attributes in the 
Church Fathers and the Gnostic Basilides,” ibid., go: 145-156 (1957). 
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rejection of the existence of real attributes on the ground of 
its implication of polytheism.” 

A contemporary of Wasil, however, Jahm ibn Safwan, is 
reported to have expressed himself in a way which implies 
that he was conscious of the semantic aspect of the problem 
and attempted to solve it. Jahm is not included among the 
Muttazilites, and, though on some problems he is at one 
with them, on others he differs with them. He is at one with 
them, for instance, on the problem of the createdness of the 
Koran, but he differs with them on the problem of free will. 
As for the problem of attributes, Ibn Hazm ™ and Shahras- 
tani ® testify that he agreed with the Mu'tazilites in the denial 
of the reality of attributes.”* Jahm himself, however, is never 
quoted directly as saying that attributes are to be denied on 
the ground, as usually stated by the Mu'tazilites, that they 
violate the true conception of the unity of God. From the 
statements quoted in his name, it may be gathered that his 
denial of attributes was based on the ground that the assump- 
tion of their existence and their predication of God would 
be contradictory to the Koranic injunction against likening 
God to other beings. 

Statements ascribed to him, or made concerning him, which 
indicate that he was conscious of the semantic aspect of the 
problem of attributes and tried to solve it are as follows: (1) 
“T will not say that God is a thing, fur this is likening Him 
to things”; (2) “Since the Jahmiyyah say that God has 
neither knowledge nor power, they believed that He is neither 


*° Milal, p. 31, ll. 17 ff. 

“™ He is explicitly excluded from the Mu'tazilites by Hayyat (/ntisar 83, 
p. 92, Il. 22-24). Baghdadi (Fark, p. 93, ll. 4-12) does not include him 
among the founders of the twenty Mu'tazilite sects. Nor docs Shahrastani 
(Milal, p. 29, ll. 18 ff. and p. 60, Il. 6 ff.) include him among the Mu'tazilites. 

” Fisal WW, p. 112, ll. 19-21. 8 See below at n. 79. 

“With regard to knowledge, it is to be noted, he is quoted as saying 
that it is created and other than God (Makalat, p. 222, 1. 9; p. 294, 1. 10; 
Intisar 83, p. 92, ll. 21-22); the meaning of this statement is discussed above 
on p. 140 and p. 144. Cf. Pines, Atomenlebre, p. 125, n. 1. 

* Makalat, p. 280, ll. 2-3; p. 181, ll. 2-3; p. 518, Il. 5-6. 
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knowing nor powerful,” even though “the fear of the sword 
restrains them” from expressing publicly the true implication 
of their statement; ** (3) “He refrained from applying to 
God the description that He is a thing, or that He is living or 
knowing or willing, saying ‘I shall not describe Him by a 
description which may be applied to others, such as existent 
thing, living, knowing, willing, and others like them.’ But he 
described Him as being powerful and causing existence and 
acting and creating and causing life and causing death”; ™ 
“Jahm ibn Safwan arrived at the opinion that a thing is that 
which has come into existence and that the Creator is He 
who makes the thing a thing”; * (5) “He agreed with the 
Muttazilites in the denial of eternal real attributes, but went 
further than they in some matters. One of these is his state- 
ment that it is not permissible that the Creator should be 
described by terms by which His creatures are described, for 
this would lead to an act of likening (tashbib). He therefore 
denies that He is living and knowing. He affirms, however, 
that He is powerful, doing, and creating, for none of His 
creatures is describable by the terms ‘power,’ ‘doing,’ and 
‘creating.’”” Followers of Jahm are quoted by Ibn Hanbal 
as expressing their denial of attributes by using such formulae 
as “God is the whole of Him (kullubit) face, the whole of 
Him light, the whole of Him power,” * in which the ex- 
pression “the whole of Him” is quite evidently used as the 
equivalent of the expression “in virtue of himself” (Ji-nafsibi) 
which was introduced, as we shall see, by Najjar and Dirar.*! 
Combining these various reports, we may restate Jahm’s 
view as follows: He agreed with the Mu‘tazilites, that is, 
Wasil and his followers, on the ontological aspect of the 
problem of divine attributes, but he added to this aspect of 
the problem also the discussion of its semantic aspect. With 
® Ibanah, p. 54, Il. 11-12 (94). *® Nibayat, p. 151, Il. 9-10. 
" Fark, p. 199, ll. 10-13. ® Milal, p. 60, ll. 6-11. 
“Quoted by Pines, Atomenlebre, pp. 124-125, from Ibn Hanbal’s Al- 
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reference to this semantic aspect of the problem, we are told 
that he prohibited the predication of God of any of such 
terms as “thing,” “existent,” “living,” and “knowing,” but 
he allowed to affirm of God that He is “causing existence” 
and “causing life,” and, by the same token, we may assume, 
also “causing knowledge,” “causing will,” and their like. The 
terms “powerful,” “doing,” and “creating,” however, are 
treated by him as exceptions. Their predication of God is 
allowed by him, and this evidently on the ground that they 
describe God not as what He is but rather as what He does. 
Undoubtedly even in the case of the terms “existent,” “know- 
ing,” and “living,” Jahm would not insist upon the actual use 
of the expressions “causing existence,” “causing knowledge,” 
and “causing life”; he would allow their use as divine predi- 
cates if they were only understood to mean “causing exis- 
tence,” “causing knowledge,” and “causing life.” 

The reason given by Jahm for assuming that terms describ- 
ing God as what He does do not imply His likeness to other 
beings is in accordance with his own particular view that 
apart from God, no other being, including man, has any 
power of his own to act, so that every act of man is directly 
created by God.* This is only a modified form of the reason 
given by Philo in justifying the predication of action of God, 
for, according to him, while man has the power to act freely, 


that power is a special gift with which the human species has’ 


been endowed by God.* 

Jahm was thus the first to introduce into Arabic philosophy 
the semantic aspect of the problem of attributes and to offer 
the active interpretation, already established by Philo, Albinus, 
Plotinus, and the Church Fathers, as a solution of the problem. 
We may therefore assume that all the philosophic reasoning 
used by his predecessors in justifying the active interpretation 
of divine predicates is behind Jahm’s statements. 

Jahm died, or rather he was executed, in 746. Shortly after 


“ Cf. below, p. 606. 
® Cf. Philo, 1, pp. 424-462; II, pp. 133-134; above n. 68. 
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that the negative interpretation of affirmative predicates was 
introduced by two contemporaries, Najjar and Dirar, who 
flourished between 750 and 840. 

Of Najjar or of his followers we have the following re- 
ports: (1) “Of the views which they share with the Kadarites 
is the remotion of God’s attribute of knowledge and His 
attribute of power and His attribute of life and His other 
eternal attributes”; ** (2) “God is continuously generous in 
the sense that avarice is remote from Him and He is con- 
tinuously speaking in the sense that He is never powerless for 
speech”; *° (3) “The Creator is willing in virtue of himself 
(li-nafsihi) just as He is knowing in virtue of himself” ® and 
“the meaning of His being willing is that He is not feeling 
an aversion nor is He being compelled.” *7 

Combining these reports, we may restate Najjar’s view as 
follows. He denied the existence of real attributes in God. 
Consequently he used two types of formula: (1) the simple 
affirmation of a predicate; (2) the affirmation of a predicate 
followed by the qualifying phrase “in virtue of himself,” but, 
in either of these formulae, the affirmative proposition in 
which a positive term is predicated of God is to be taken as 
being negative in meaning. 

Of Dirar it is reported that “he maintained that the mean- 
ing of the statement that God is knowing or powerful is that 
He is not ignorant and not powerless and so did he say with 
regard to the other predicates of the Creator which are in 
virtue of himself (li-nafsibi).” %8 

Najjar and Dirar were thus the first to introduce the 
negative interpretation of affirmative predicates into Arabic 
philosophy. | 

Where they got this negative interpretation of attributes 
we are not told in these reports. In a doxography of Greek 
philosophers reproduced by Shahrastani there is the statement 


“ Fark, p. 196, Il. 1-2. * Milal, p. 62, 1. 2. 
* Makalat, p. 284, ll. 15-16. * Ibid, ll. 3-4. 
® Makalat, p. 281, Ul. 13-14; cf. Fark, p. 202, Il. 6-8; Milal, p. 63, 1. 7. 
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that Plato in his Laws says that “God can be known only by 
negation, that is to say, He has no likeness and no resem- 
blance.” * If the Arabic version of the Laws did actually 
contain such a statement, it might perhaps have been known 
to both Najjar and Dirar, for the Laws was translated by 
Hunayn ibn Ishak (809-873),*° probably during the lifetime 
of Najjar and Dirar. However, no such statement is actually 
to be found in Plato. Undoubtedly, like the very problem of 
attributes in Islam, this conception of the negative inter- 
pretation held by Najjar and Dirar had its immediate origin 
in the Church Fathers. Corroborative evidence for this may 
be in the fact that another report of the teaching of Dirar 
ascribes to him the statement that “God has a quiddity 
(mahiyyah) which no other but He knows.” *! Rephrased 
into more familiar terms, this statement means that God’s 
essence is unknowable, and undoubtedly this statement 1s 
meant to be the reason for his other statement, that God must 
be: described negatively. Now this is the underlying reason 
for the use of the negative interpretation by John of Damas- 
cus,®” as well as by others. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the principle of the unknowability of God’s essence does 
not occur in Greek philosophy before Philo.* It was intro- 
duced by Philo as a philosophic inference from the scriptural 
teaching of the unlikeness of God.*%* We may therefore 
assume, again, that all the philosophic reasoning used by their 
predecessors in justifying the negative interpretation of divine 
predicates is behind the statements of Najjar and Dirar. 

The negative interpretation of affirmative predicates, which 
was introduced by Najjar and Dirar, became the subject of 


 Milal, p. 288, ll. 16-17. 

Cf. M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Griech- 
ischen, p. 18. 

" Fark, p. 201, |. 18-p. 202, 1. 1; cf. Milal, p. 63, ll. 7-8; Makdlat, p. 216, 
ll. 3-4, and p. 154, |. 2. 

* De Fide Orthodoxa I, 2 (PG 94, 792 C, 793 B) and I, 12 (845 BD). 

®* Cf. my paper “The Knowability and Describability of God in Plato 
and Aristotle,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 56-57: 233-249 (1947). 

* Cf. Philo, Il, pp. 94-164. 
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tacit controversy between two of their younger contempo- 
raries, al-Nazzam (d. 845) and Abi al-Hudhay] (d. 849). 

Of Nazzam it is reported as follows: “He denies know]- 
edge, power, life, hearing, seeing, and the [other] -essential 
attributes [of God] and says that God is continuously know- 
ing, living, powerful, hearing, and eternal in virtue of himself 
(bi-nafsibi), but not in virtue of knowledge, power, life, 
hearing, seeing, and eternity, and so is his view with regard 
to the [other] essential attributes.” % 

Of Abi al-Hudhayl we have the following reports: (1) 
Ash‘ari: (a) “He affirms glory, majesty, splendor, greatness, 
and so does he also with regard to the other attributes by 
which God is described in virtue of himself (Ji-nafsibi)”; °° 
(b) “God is knowing in virtue of a knowledge, which is 
himself (42), and He is powerful in virtue of a power, which 
is himself, and He is living in virtue of a life, which is himself, 
and so does Abu al-Hudhayl say also with regard to God’s 


_ hearing and His seeing and His eternity and His glory and 


His majesty and His splendor and His greatness and His other 
attributes which are in virtue of His essence (li-dhatibi)”’; ** 
(c) “God has knowledge [in virtue of a knowledge] which 
is himself”; °* “The Creator’s knowledge [which is in virtue 
of knowledge] is He himself.” °° (2) Shahrastani: (a) “The 
Creator is knowing in virtue of a knowledge which is himself 
(nafsubu)”;*°° (b) “The Creator is knowing in virtue of 
knowledge, and His knowledge is His essence (dhatubu).” 1° 

Though in the reports of their teachings neither of them 
makes reference to the other, it is quite clear that their 
formulae are in opposition to each other. Nazzam explicitly 
uses, in one part of his formula, the statement that God is 
knowing “not in virtue of knowledge,” whereas Abu al- 
Hudhayl explicitly uses, in one part of his formula, the state- 
ment that God is knowing “in virtue of knowledge.” Un- 


* Makalat, p. 486, ll. 10-13. * Tbid., p. 177, Ul. 13-14. 
” [bid., p. 165, ll. 5-7; cf. Fisal I, p. 126, 1. 24-25; p. 108, ll. 7-8. 

* Makalat, p. 188, 1. 11. 1” Nibayat, p. 180, |. 6. 

” Ibid., p. 484, 1. 5. * Milal, p. 34, 1. 13. 
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doubtedly, then, their formulae are in opposition to each 
other. Stull both Nazzam and Abi al-Budhayl, though using 
formulae which are in opposition to each other, describe the 
relation of the terms predicated of God to God by the same 
expression, namely, the expression “in virtue of himself,” for 


which Abu al-Hudhay] in the passages quoted uses also as its 


equivalent, the expression “in virtue of His essence.” 1°? The 
expression “in virtue of himself,” it will be recalled, is also 
used by Najjar and Dirar. Since then both Nazzam and Abia 
al-Hudhayl use the same expression, “in virtue of himself,” 
as a description of the relation of such a predicate, for in- 
stance, as “knowing” to God, and still Nazzam infers there- 
from that the term “knowing” is predicated of God “not in 
virtue of knowledge,” whereas Abu al-Hudhay] infers there- 
from that it is predicated of God “in virtue of knowledge,” 
it is reasonable to assume that each of them has a different 
understanding of the meaning of the expression “in virtue of 
himself.” 

Let us then try to find out all we can about the expression 
“in virtue of himself” and see whether there is something in 


the background of that expression which would lead to the - 


use of these two different formulae. 

The Arabic term /i-nafsibi or bi-nafsibi, which we have 
translated “in virtue of himself,” is a direct translation of the 
Greek xa’ airév, which means “according to himself,” “by 
himself,” or “in virtue of himself.” Now in his Metaphysics, 
Aristotle says that “life belongs (imdpye.) to God, for the 
actuality of thought is life, and God is that actuality; and 
God’s actuality in virtue of itself (xaf airy) is life most 
good and eternal,” concluding that “we say therefore that 
God is a living being, eternal, most good” and that “this is 
God.” !° This statement of Aristotle is reflected in an Arabic 
doxography of Greek philosophers which attributes to Aris- 
totle the statement that “God is living in virtue of His essence 
(bi-dbatibi) and is eternal in virtue of His essence.” 1 


1 Cf, above at n. 97 and below n. 112. 


18 Metaph. XU, 7, 1072b, 26-30. ** Milal, p. 315, ll. 13-14. 
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It happens, however, that in Aristotle the phrase xa6’ airé 
is used to signify either (1) that which is the definition of 
the subject, thus signifying its essence, or (2) that which is 
its genus and differentiae, or (3) that which is its property.’® 
Now from the fact that in the passage quoted Aristotle says 
that life “belongs” (izépxer) to God “in virtue of itself,” 
it may be inferred that he means by this statement that life 
is a property of God, for property is defined by Aristotle as 
“a predicate which does not signify the essence of a thing, 
but yet belongs (drdpxe.) to that thing alone” *°° or “that 
which belongs (éwdpxer) to each thing in virtue of itself, but 
is not in its essence.” *? Accordingly, when both Nazzam 
and Abu al-Hudhayl describe divine attributes as terms 
predicated of God “in virtue of himself,” they mean thereby 
that each of these terms signifies a property of God. But what 
does it mean logically to say that any predicate of God, say 
the predicate “knowing,” signifies a property of God? It is 
on this question that Nazzam and Abu al-Hudhay] differ. 
To Abu al-Hudhayl, Aristotle’s definition of property as not 
signifying the essence of the subject of which it is predicated, 
but yet as belonging to that subject alone, means that in one 
respect property is other than the subject of which it is 
predicated but in another respect it is the same as the subject. 
In his formula, therefore, he first says that “the Creator is 
knowing in virtue of knowledge,” indicating thereby that in 
this one respect knowledge is other than God, but then adds 
that “His knowledge is himself,” thereby indicating that 
in this other respect knowledge is the same as God. Nazzam, 
however, seems to argue that whenever the subject of a 
property is God, who is a unique being and unlike any other 
being, the property predicated of Him, belonging as it does 
to Him alone, is to be taken to be the same as He in every 
respect. In the case of God, therefore, any term predicated 
of Him as a property is to be taken as signifying His very 
essence, for no term predicated of God as property is subject 


© Metaph. V, 18, 1022a, 24~36. 


Top. 1, 5, 102a, 18-19. 7 Metaph. V, 30, 1025a, 31-32. 
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to the distinction made by Aristotle between a predicate 
which is a definition and a predicate which is a property. But 
inasmuch as God’s essence is unknowable, the property predi- 
cated of Him cannot have a positive meaning. It must be 
interpreted negatively. He therefore maintains that when such 
a predicate as “knowing,” for instance, is affirmed of God “in 
virtue of himself,” it must be taken to mean that it is “not 
in virtue of knowledge.” And this presumably is also the 
meaning given to the expression “in virtue of himself” by 
Najjar, who uses the active interpretation of attributes, and 
by Dirar, who uses the negative interpretation. 

I am aware of the fact that the Metaphysics was not yet 
translated, or was only in the process of being translated, 
during the time of Nazzam and Abi al-Hudhayl. But it can 
be shown, I believe, on entirely independent grounds, that 
transmission of Greek philosophy to Arabic-speaking peoples 
preceded the actual translation of Greek philosophic works 
into Arabic. 

Corroborative evidence that a difference in the interpreta- 
tion of the Arabic word meaning “in virtue of himself” is 
involved in the difference of formula used by Nazzam and 
Aba al-Hudhayl may be found, I believe, in Ash‘ari and 
Shahrastani. 

Ash‘ari, after reproducing, incompletely, Abu al-Hudhayl’s 
formula as quoted above,’ adds the following: “This view of 
his is taken by Abt al-Hudhayl] from Aristotle. For in one of 
his books, Aristotle says that the Creator is the whole of Him 
(kullubit) knowledge, the whole of Him power, the whole 
of Him hearing, the whole of Him seeing. Abu al-Hudhayl 
thought he could improve upon this form of statement by 
saying that [God is knowing in virtue of knowledge, but] His 
knowledge is himself, [God is powerful in virtue of power, 
but] His power is himself.” °° Now the statement quoted by 
Ash‘ari from what he refers to as one of the books of Aristotle 

8 Cf, above at n. 99. 


1 Makalat, p. 485, ll. 7-10. Cf. quotation from the followers of Jahm 
above at n. 80. 
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does not occur in any of Aristotle’s works. Undoubtedly it is a 
paraphrase of the statement we have quoted above from the 
Metaphysics about life belonging to God in virtue of itself.*”° 
We thus have here an indication that Aba al-Hudhayl’s 
formula is based upon Aristotle’s statement that life belongs 
to God “in virtue of itself.” 

The corroborative evidence from Shahrastani is still strong- 
er. In his report on Aba al-Hudhayl’s teaching, he suggests 
that the difference between Abt al-Hudhayl’s formula and 
a formula he quotes anonymously, which can be identified 
as that of Nazzam, is that the former is an affirmation of what 
later Aba Hashim called modes, whereas the latter is a denial 
of modes.‘ In other words, Shahrastani makes Nazzam and 
Abu al-Hudhayl forerunners of Jubbai and Aba Hashim 
with regard to the problem o1 modes. Now, in his report on 
the teachings of Jubbai and Abia Hashim, Shahrastani says 
that though both of them describe the relation of attributes 
to God by the expression “in virtue of His essence (li-dhati- 
bi), which is used here as the equivalent of “in virtue of 
himself” (Ji-nafsihi),""* they each interpret it differently. 
Jubbai takes it to mean a denial of attributes even in the 
sense of modes, whereas Abu Hashim takes it to mean only 
a denial of attributes in the sense of real attributes but not 
in the sense of modes.’!* And so, inasmuch as Nazzam and 
Abu al-Hudhay] are represented by Shahrastani as forerunners 
of Jubba’i and Aba Hashim, we may infer from him that the 
difference between Nazzam and Abu al-Hudhay] also turned 
on a difference in their interpretation of the expression “in 
virtue of himself” or its equivalent, “in virtue of His essence.” 

Three observations may be added here with regard to early 
discussions of certain aspects of the different formulae used 
by Nazzam and Abi al-Hudhayl. 

™° Cf. above at nn. 103 and 104. ™ Milal, p. 34, ll. 17-20. 
Cf. quotations from Shahrastani above nn. 100 and 101; cf. also quota- 
tions from Ash‘ari above nn. 96 and 97. The term Ji-nafsibi, and not Hi- 
dbatibi, is used by Ash‘ari in connection with Jubba’'i (Makalat, p. 179, |. 2) 


and by Baghdadi in connection with Aba Hashim (Fark, p. 181, Il. 2 and 3).. 
"8 Milal, p. 55, 1. 20-p. 56, 1. 2. 
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First, while these two were tacitly battling over the phrase 
“in virtue of himself” or “in virtue of His essence” as to 
whether it has a negative meaning or an affirmative meaning, 
their contemporaries Abbad b. Sulayman and Ibn Kullab used 
it as having an affirmative meaning. From ‘Abbad b. Sulayman’s 
statement that “when I say God is knowing . . . He is 
powerful . . . He is living, it means a bestowal of a name 
upon God,” *** it is quite evident that he denied the reality 
of attributes and regarded them only as names of God. 
Accordingly, the formula used by him is: “God is knowing 
not in virtue of knowledge and powerful not in virtue of 
power and living not in virtue of life.” 1% Still, it is reported 
of him that “he rejected the formula that God is knowing, 
powerful, and living in virtue of himself (/i-nafsibi) or in 
virtue of His essence (li-dhatibi).” "© This quite evidently 
shows that he takes these phrases to have an affirmative mean- 
ing. Ibn Kullab, as we have seen above, is an Attributist, and 
so in one place he says that “God is eternally willing 1n virtue 
of will.” 1!" In another place, however, he says that “the names 
and attributes of God are in virtue of His essence.” 148 This, 
again, shows that the phrases in question are taken by him as 
having an affirmative meaning. 

_ Second, there was a difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of Aba al-Hudhayl’s formula. Ibn al-Rawandi, as quoted by 
Hayyat, took Abi al-Hudhayl’s statements about knowl- 
edge and power to mean that “the knowledge of God is 
God [himself] and His power is [also] himself,” and hence he 
proceeded to argue that this would make knowledge and 
power to be the same, a view concerning which he says “I 
know of no man on earth before him who dared to suggest 
it.” 4° Hayyat, in his refutation of Ibn al-Rawandi, offered 
his own interpretation of Abi al-Hudhay!’s formulae. “Abu 
al-Hudhayl,” he says, “having become convinced of the truth 
™4*Makalat, p. 166, ll. 6-8. ™ Cf. above at n. 15. 


"8 bid. ll. 1-2. U8 Cf, above at n. 16. 
"8 Tbid., \. 4. "° Intisar 48, p. 59, ll. 16-18. 
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that God is really knowing, but at the same time having also 
become convinced of the falsehood of both the assertion that 
God is knowing in virtue of an eternal knowledge, as main- 
tained by the Nabitah, and the assertion that God is know- 
ing in virtue of a created knowledge, as maintained by the 
Rafidites, arrived at the conclusion that it is true to assert 
that God is knowing in virtue of himself (bi-nafsibz).” *°° In 
other words, when Abi al-Hudhayl first says that “God 1s 
knowing in virtue of knowledge” and that “He is powerful 
in virtue of power,” he merely means that God is truly know- 
ing and that He is truly powerful; and, when he then says that 
“His knowledge is himself” and that “His power is himself,” 
he merely means that He is knowing and powerful in virtue 
of himself and not in virtue of something added to himself as 
a real eternal or created attribute. Thus, according to Hayyat, 
there is no difference between Nazzam’s formula and Aba 
al-Hudhayl’s formula; the difference between them is only 
verbal. 

Ibn al-Rawandi’s interpretation of the meaning of Abu al- 
Hudhayl’s formula is taken by Baghdadi to be a true inter- 
pretation of the meaning of that formula. He restates it as 
follows: “The fourth of Abia al-Hudhayl’s heresies is that the 
knowledge of God is God [himself] and His power is [also] 
himself.” 7 He then proceeds to repeat Ibn al-Rawandi’s 
argument against it, without taking any notice of Hayyat’s 
correction, though on two previous occasions, dealing with 
other topics, when he happened to repeat Ibn al-Rawandi’s 
arguments against Abu al-Hudhayl, he quoted Hayyat’s an- 


swers and refuted them.?2? 


Later, Shahrastani, evidently having in mind the misrepre- 
sentation of Abi al-Hudhayl’s view by Ibn al-Rawandi and 
Baghdadi, alludes to it both in his Nibdyat and in his Milal. 


™ Ibid., Il. 18-20. On the Nabitah, see Halkin, “The Hashwiyya,’ JAOS, 
54: 1-25 (1934). On created knowledge, see above, pp. 143-146. 

™ Fark, p. 108, Il. 7-8. 

™ Cf. ibid., p. 103, Il. 10 ff., and Intisar 4; Fark, p. 105, ll. 15 ff., and 
Intisar 5. 
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In his Nibayat, after saying that “Abu al-Hudhayl al-‘Allaf 
walked in the highroads of the philosophers and said that the 
Creator 1s knowing in virtue of a knowledge which is He 
himself,” he adds immediately “but His self is not to be called 
knowledge after the manner of the philosophers who say that 
He 1s the act of intellection (‘akil = vénors), the intellect 
(‘akl = vots), and the object of intellection (7a‘kil = vonrév, 
voovpevov).” 8 In his Milal, similarly after restating the 
correct view of Abu al-Hudhay]l, as expressed in the formula 
that “God is knowing in virtue of knowledge and His knowl- 
edge is Ilis essence,” he remarks that Abu al-Hudhayl “bor- 
rowed this view only from the philosophers, who believed 
that His essence is one, without there being in it any plurality 
in any respect, and that the attributes are not things (77a‘ani) 
besides the essence, subsisting in the essence; they are rather 
I lis essence, reducing themselves to negations and consequents 
(al-lawazim),” '** that is to say, properties.’”° The implication 
of this passage is that neither is knowledge a real attribute in 
God nor is it identical with God himself after the manner of 
the philosophers’ view quoted in the preceding passage. But 
it is to be noted that in neither of these twe passages is there 
any suggestion, made by Shahrastani elsewhere,’”° that Abu 
al-Hudhayl’s formula implies a theory like that of Abu Ha- 
shim’s modes. 

Prior to Shahrastani, a Jewish contemporary of Hayyat, 
al-Mukammas, an Antiattributist, quotes with approval two 
anonymous formulae which can be identified as those of Abu 
al-Hudhayl and Nazzam. He then justifies his use of these 
two formulae by remarking that “while they differ in lan- 
guage, they do not differ in meaning.” 17 The fact that he felt 

1 Nibayat, p. 180, ll. 5-7. Cf. Metapb. XII, 7, 1078b, 19-24; XII, 9, 
10754, 3-5. 

™ Milal, p. 34, ll. 15-16. 

25 4]_lazim=7b mapaxodow Ooty, which is contrasted by Aristotle with 
“genus” as “property” (idov) is contrasted by him with “genus” (Top. I, 
5, 102a, 18-19 and 22-23). Cf. my paper “Avicenna, Algazali, and Averroes 
on Divine Attributes,” Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa, Il, p. 558. 


6 Cf. above at n. III. 
7 Cf, Judah ben Barzillai’s Perush Sefer Yesirah, p. 79, ll. 21-22. 
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called upon to justify his use of both these formulae shows 
that he knew that someone did not consider them to have the 
same meaning. The someone whom he quite evidently had in 
mind is Ibn al-Rawandi. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion of the various 
formulae used by the orthodox Attributists and the Mu'tazilite 
Antiattributists, it is rather puzzling to find in Ash‘ari the 
following statements: (1) “Some say: The names of God are 
He himself. This formula is followed by the majority of the 
adherents of the Hadith.” 8 (2) “Some say: The names of 
the Creator are other than He, and so are His attributes. This 
is the formula of the Mu'tazilites, the Harijites, the majority 
of the Murjiites, and the majority of the Zaydiites.” 1° (3) 
“The people of the Hadith and the Sunnah” confess that “one 
must not say that the names of God are other than God, as do 
the Mu'tazilites and the Harijites.” 8° As we have seen, it is 
Ash‘ari himself who sometimes describes attributes as being 
“other” than God '! and it is the Mu'tazilites who in various 
ways describe attributes as being the same as God.1* 

An explanation of these puzzling statements that suggests 
itself to me is that the term “other” is not used by Ash‘ari here 
in the same sense as the term “other” is used by him in the 
formula for attributes. There it is used as a description of his 
own belief in the real existence of attributes as something 
distinct from the essence of God; here it is used by him as a 
description of the Mu'tazilites’ use of the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the names and attributes of God, that is to say, of 
their interpreting the names or attributes of God as meaning 
something “other” than what they obviously mean. Though 
the term ta’wil, which is the Arabic for allegorical inter- 
pretation, does not contain anything corresponding to allos, 
“other,” in the Greek term allegoria, so that literally ta’wil 
means simply “explanation” or “anterpretation,” still it car- 


* Makalat, p- 172, Il. 6-7. ” Thid., ll. 10-11. 
es [bid., p. 290, Il. 2, 13; cf. [banab, p. 8, 1. 16, and Usd, p. 114, 1. 16 — p. 
115, 1. 13. 


™ Cf. above at nn. 29~31. ™ Cf. above at nn. 59-62. 
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ried with it the sense of giving to one term the meaning of 
another term. Thus Ibn Kudamah, in his criticism of the 
“allegorical interpretation” (al-ta’wil) of attributes, argues 
that “the allegorical interpreter combines the ascription to 
God of an attribute which He did not ascribe or adjoin to 
Himself, with the negation of an attribute which God did 
adjoin to Himself.” **° In other words, the allegorical inter- 
pretation describes God in terms “other” than those by which 
God describes Himself. ‘This, we may take it, is what Ash‘ari 
means, in the statements quoted, by his contrast between the 
orthodox and the Mu'tazilites plus some other non-orthodox 
sects. 


133 


Tabrim 58, p. 33, ll. 12-14 (23). 





CHAPTER II 


THE KORAN 


I. Tue Uncreateo Koran 


I. ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE UNCREATED KORAN 


In the preceding chapter, on the basis of statements express- 
ing opposition to a prevailing manner of predicating certain 
terms of God, we have shown that early in the eighth century, 
and presumably before that, there existed in Islam a belief 
that two terms by which God is described in the Koran, 
namely, the terms “living” and “knowing” or the terms 
“living” and “powerful” or the terms “knowing” and “power- 
ful,” indicated that in God there existed either life and 
knowledge or life and power or knowledge and power as real 
eternal things distinct from His essence. We have also shown 
how these real eternal things were designated by the Arabic 
terms ma‘ani, “things,” and sifat, “characteristics,” the latter 
of which came to be translated, through a thirteenth-century 
Latin translation of a Hebrew translation of an Arabic work 
by Maimonides, by the term “attributes.” We have also 
shown how this belief arose out of disputations between 
Muslims and Christians over the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and how the connecting link between the Muslim 
doctrine of attributes and the Christian doctrine of the Trinity 
is to be found in two facts: (1) in the fact that the two 
Arabic terms wa‘ani and sifat are direct translations respec- 
tively of the Greek zpdypara, which is used as a designation 
of the persons of the Trinity, and the Greek yapaxrnpirrixa, 
which is used as a designation of the distinctive properties of 
the persons; (2) in the fact that the two alternative sets of 
terms which occur in the earliest discussions of the problem 
of attributes, namely, life and knowledge or life and power 
or knowledge and power, correspond exactly to two alter- 
native sets of terms by which the second and the third persons 
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of the Trinity, namely, the Son and the Holy Spirit, were 
described in the earliest representations of the Trinity in 
Arabic. The term “knowledge,” it may be remarked, is used 
synonymously with the term “wisdom.” 

Bur the second person of the Trinity is also described by 
two other terms, and these two terms are also predicated of 
God in the Koran. Thus the second person of the Trinity is 
called Word (Aéyos) in the New Testament,! and the term 
“Word” (Ralimah), which occurs in several verses in the 
Koran in connection with the birth of Jesus,’ reflects that 
New Testament term. Among the Church Fathers, the second 
person is also called “will,” for, as says Athanasius, “we have 
heard from the prophet that He is become the ‘Angel of 
Great Counsel’* and is called the Will (0édnua) of the 
Father.” * Now, in the Koran, the terms “word” and “will” 
as predicates of God are also implied in the expressions “God 
spoke” (kallama)’ and “God willed” (arada).° Accordingly, 
if we were right in assuming that the three terms, “life,” 
“knowledge-wisdom,” and “power,” upon which was cen- 
tered the carly controversy over attributes, were derived from 
the terms by which the second and third persons of the 
Trinity were described, we should expect that the terms 
“word” and “will” should also become a subject of con- 
troversy in the early history of the problem of attributes. 
That this is what happened may be gathered from reports 
about the terms used by Najjar (between 750 and 840) to 
illustrate how they are to be interpreted as negations by 
those who deny that they are real attributes.** Thus in one 
report his followers are said to have agreed with those who 
denied of God “knowledge, power, life, and His other eternal 

‘John rr. 

* Surah 4:169; 3:345 3:40. “Isa. or9(6); 

* Athanasius, Orat. cont. Ariano. Ill, 6 (PG 26, 457 A). Cf. Marius Vic- 
torinum (Adv. Ariun: I, 32, PL 8, 1064 C): “The Father is God and the 
Son is His Will.” Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, Pp. 193, m. 
12, and p. 231. 


“Surah 2:254 et al. 


° Surah 36:82 et al. “* Cf. above, p. 223. 
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attributes.” * The three terms mentioned in this report are 
the original three terms which in various twofold combina- 
tions formed, as we have seen, the subject of controversy in 
the earliest stage of the problem. But in another report he 
is said to have believed that “God is continuously speaking in 
the sense that Ie is never incapable of issuing a word (al- 
kalam).” * In still another report he is said to have believed 
that “God is continuously willing (grid) that what He 
knows would come to pass should come to pass and what 
He knows would not come to pass should not come to pass, 
and this willingness is in virtue of himself; it is not in virtue 
of a will; but it 1s in the sense that He is not reluctant or 
forced.” ° The fact, therefore, that, in addition to his denial 
that “knowledge” and “power” and “life” are real eternal 
attributes, Najjar went on to deny that also “word” and “will” 
are not real eternal attributes shows that also “word” and — 
“will” had already come to be regarded as real eternal attri- 
butes, and quite evidently they had come to be so regarded as 
a result of the debates between Christians and Muslims on the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity. Such debates, as may be 
inferred from the Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni by John of 
Damascus, began to appear in Syria after its conquest by the 
Muslims in 635, when the Muslims came in contact with 
learned spokesmen of Christianity. There is thus reason to 
assume that the belief in real eternal attributes, including the 
real eternal attribute “word,” did not arise in Islam before that 
date, and presumably it was not long after that date that it did 
arise. 

From all this it may be gathered that with the rise of the 
problem of attributes during the first half of the eighth 
century, those who are reported as the opponents of the 
orthodox belief in the reality of eternal attributes illustrated 
their denial of attributes by mentioning such attributes as 
knowledge-wisdom, life, power, will, and word-speech, all of 


"Fark, p. 196, ll. 1-2. * Makalat, p. 284, ll. 15-16. 


*Ibid., p. 514, ll. 12~13; cf. Milal, p. 62, 1. 2. 
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which are derived from terms predicated of God in the Koran 
and all of which are also used in Christianity as descriptions 
of two of the three persons of the Trinity, some of them of 
the second person and some of the third person. 
Independently of this belief in the reality of eternal attri- 
butes, and undoubtedly prior to it, there had already been 
current in Islam a belief in the existence of a Koran before 
its revelation and even before the creation of the world. 
Tlowever, unlike the belief in the reality of eternal attributes, 
which, as we have seen, arose under Christian influence, the 
belief in the pre-existence of the Koran had its basis in three 
statements in the Koran itself. First, the Koran describes 
itself as “an honorable Koran, in a Hidden (maknin) Book” 
(56:76, 77). Second, it describes itself as “a glorious Koran, 
ona Preserved (mabfaz) Tablet” (85:22). Third, it describes 
itself as “an Arabic Koran . . . in the Mother (777) of the 
Book” (43:3).’° All this quite naturally was taken to mean that 
the Koran, prior to its revelation, had existed in a sort of 
heavenly Koran invariably described as “a Hidden Book” or 
“a Preserved Tablet” or “the Mother of the Book.” This con- 
ception of a pre-existent Koran is nothing but a reflection of 
the traditional Jewish belief in a pre-existent Torah,” for the 
Koran constantly describes its revelatory nature as being 
the same as that of the Torah.’? A connecting link between the 
pre-existence of the Koran and the pre-existence of the Torah 
may be discerned in the use of the expressions “Hidden Book” 
and “Preserved Tablet” as descriptions of the pre-existent 
Koran and the use of the expressions “Preserved (genuzah) 
Treasure” * and “Hidden (musna‘) with God” * as descrip- 
tions of the pre-existent Torah. Now in Judaism, the Torah, 
though pre-existent, was still created; it was created prior to 


Cf. also 13:39. In 3:5 the expression “the Mother of the Koran” refers 
to clearly understood verses in the Koran as distinguished from ambiguous 
verses. 

™ Cf. below, n. 15. 

® Surah 2:38; 5:72; 6:90-93; 10:94; 46:9-11. 


* Shabbat 88b, 89a. ™ Genesis Rabbah 1, 1, 
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the creation of the world.!® We may, therefore, assume that 
the original teaching of the Koran about its own pre-existence, 
and also the original Muslim belief based upon that teaching, 
was that the pre-existent Koran was created prior to the 
creation of the world. There is nothing directly contradictory 
to such a view. The earliest reference to a belief in the un- 
createdness of the Koran is contained in a tradition which 
ascribes it to Ibn Abbas who died in 687,'° over fifty years 
after the conquest of Syria in 635, by which time the belief 
in the reality of eternal attributes, including the eternal real 
attribute of “Word” in the sense of an eternal pre-existent 
Koran, may have already been firmly established. Nor, as I 
shall try to show,!" is there any evidence that the teaching of 
the createdness of the Koran by a son-in-law of a contem- 
porary of Muhammad, which Ibn Athir later branded as 
heretical, was really regarded as heretical at the time of the 
teaching. A survival of this original belief in a created pre- 
existent Koran is to be discerned in a tradition handed down 
in the name of the Prophet that the Preserved Tablet was 
created by God prior to His creation of the world.!® Inciden- 
tally, this tradition is said to be shared “by the people of the 
Book, whether Jews, Christians, or Samaritans.” *° 

It happens, however, that, following the Hebrew Scripture 
which refers to every onc of its revelations as “the word of 
God,” 2° the Koran also refers to the revelations contained 
therein either in the singular as “the word (alam) of God,” * 
or in the plural, as “the words (Ralinzat) of God,” ” and, by 


* Pesahini 54a et al. 

*® Ibanal, p. 38, ll. 2~3 (79). * Tid. 

* Cf. below, p. 265. ” Gen. 15:1 and passin. 

** Fark, p. 127, ll. 7-9. * Surah 2:70; 9:6; 48:15. 

* Surah 6:115; 7:158; 10:65; 18:26, 18:109; 31:26. 

Generally, for “Word” or “Speech” in the sense of the pre-existent Koran 
the Arabic term used is kalas, and for “Word” in the sense of the pre- 
existent Christ the Arabic term used is kalimab, the latter being based upon 
Surah 3:34; 3:40; 4:169 (cf. below, p. 242). Arabic-speaking Christians, 
who as Christians believed that only “Word” in the sense of the pre-existent 
Christ is uncreated but that “Word” in the sense of the revealed Scripture 
is not uncreated (cf. John of Damascus, Disputatio [PG 96, 1344 A; 94, 
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implication, it uses also the same expression as a description 
of the Law 7° and the Psalms * and the Gospels.*° So also, 
following his own reference to the Law of Moses as “the 
Book and Wisdom,” ?* which is evidently based upon the 
verse in the Book of Proverbs where the Law of Moses is 
referred to as “wisdom,” 2” Muhammad refers to the Koran 
as “the Book and Wisdom.” *8 Moreover, in several places, 
directly or by implication, the Koran is described as being 
“knowledge” from God.** The Koran thus describes itself by 
the terms “word” and “wisdom” and “knowledge.” With the 
risc, therefore, under the influence of the Christian Trinity, 
of the belief in eternal real attributes, the terms “word” and 
“wisdom” and “knowledge,” which are predicated of God 
and are used to mean the Koran, came to mean eternal, 
uncreated attributes in God and hence also an eternal, un- 
created pre-existent Koran. Thus the original belief in a pre- 
existent Koran which was created became a belief in an 
uncreated pre-existent Koran. Accordingly, just as the Anti- 
attributists argued that the belief in attributes does not differ 
from the Christian belief in the Trinity,*® so also Caliph 
Maun (786-833), during his campaign against the belief in 
the uncreatedness of the Koran, in his third letter to the 
governor of Baghdad, argues that those who believe in the 
uncreatedness of the Koran are “like Christians when they 


1588 B]), were careful about the use of these two Arabic terms. It is thus 
that Juwayni says: “By kalimah the Christians do not mean kalam, for to 
them kalam is created” (Irshad, p. 28, ll. 12~13 [p. 53]). As for Muslims, 
though as a rule the term used by them for “Word” in the sense of the 
pre-existent Koran is kalam, they would have no objection to the use of the 
term kalimah, for, as we have seen, the plural form of this term is used in 
the Koran itself for divine revelations. 

*™ Surah 32:23. 

“Surah 17:56. Surah 4:57; cf. 33:23. 

*° Surah 5:50. * Prov. 8:22. 

“Surah 2:123; cf. 2:146; 2:2315 3:75; 321583 421133 177413 332343 54:53 
62:2. 

Surah 2:114; 13:37; §5:1-3, all quoted in the name of Ibn Hanbal in 
Patton, Abmad Ibn Hanbal and the Mibna (1897), pp. 101 and 162. Cf. 
Ibanah, p. 34, |. 4, and p. 41, ll. 8-9, quoting Surah 29:48. 

* Cf. above, p. 113. 
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claim that Jesus the son of Mary was not created (mablik) 
because he was the Word of God.” #1 

The upshot of our discussion is that the belief in a ,pre- 
existent uncreated Koran was a revision of an original belief 
in a pre-existent created Koran and that, while the original 
belief in a pre-existent created Koran was based directly upon 
the teaching of the Koran itself, the revised belief in a pre- 
existent uncreated Koran was an offshoot of the belief in 
eternal uncreated attributes, which belief, as we have secn, 
arose under the influence of the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity. When exactly the belief in eternal, uncreated attri- 
butes and its corollary, the belief in an uncreated Koran, arose 
we do not know. I have already mentioned the tradition 
which refers to one who died in 687 as a believer in the 
uncreatedness of the Koran and I have also mentioned Ibn 
Athir’s unsupported view that the createdness of the Koran 
taught by a son-in-law of a contemporary of Muhammad was 
heretical at the time it was taught.” Historically, opposition 
to the belief in an uncreated Koran does not appear until the 
early part of the eighth century, with Ja‘d b. Dirham (d. 743) 
and Jahm b. Safwan (d. 746).** Reference to the existence 
of a sectarian controversy in Islam over the problem of the 
uncreatedness of the Koran during the early part of the eighth 
century ts also to be found in a fictional disputation between a 
Muslim and a Christian, in which its author, John of Damas- 
cus (d. ca. 754), instructs Christians how to carry on a 
religious debate with Muslims.*# 


* Tabari, Avmales, p. 118, ll. 10-11; cf. Patton, Abmed Ibn Hanbal and 
the Mibna, p. 67. 1 take this statement of Ma’min to mean: “Jesus the son 
of Mary was not created because he was the [incarnation of the uncreated] 
Word of God.” Tt thus reflects a knowledge of the Christian doctrine of 
the uncreatedness of the pre-existent Christ and its incarnation in Jesus, 
which was not derived from the Koran (cf. below, p. 305), and of the appli- 
cation of that doctrine to the Koranic statements about the Christian belief 
that Jesus was “begotten” of God, that he is God, and that he is the second 
person of the Trinity (cf. below, pp. 310-311). 

“Cf. above at nn, 16 and 17. “ Cf. below, p. 265. 

“ Disputatio Saraceni et Christiani (PG 96, 1341; cf. PG 94, 1586 A- 
1587 A). 
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In that fictional disputation, John of Damascus advises the 
Christian to wrest from the Muslim the admission that Jesus 
is called in the Koran (4:169) the Word (kalimah) of God 
in the sense of a pre-existent Christ, just as the Koran is 
called in it the Word of God in the sense of a pre-existent 
Koran, and hence to try to force him to admit that the 
Word of God in che sense of a pre-existent Christ is un- 
created, remarking that the Muslim interlocutor, as a good 
orthodox Muslim, is bound to reject the view that the Word 
of God in whatever sense used is created, “for,” says John 
of Damascus, “those among the Saracens who maintain this 
are heretics and most abominable and despicable.” *° What 
John of Damascus means to say here is that the Muslim, 
to be consistent, would have to admit that the Word of God 
used in the Koran in the sense of the pre-existent Christ was 
uncreated, since the Word of God used in the Koran in the 
sense of the pre-existent Koran is regarded by orthodox Islam 
as uncreated and since also the denial of the uncreatedness of 
the Koran is regarded by it as heresy. A similar allusion by 
John of Damascus to the Muslim belief in an uncreated pre- 
existent Koran, after the analogy of the Christian belief in 
an uncreated pre-existent Christ, is to be found in his state- 
ment concerning the Koran that Muhammad declared that 
“a Scripture had been brought down to him from heaven.” *° 
The description of the Koran as having been brought down 
“from heaven,” which John of Damascus attributes to Mu- 
hammad, undoubtedly means that it was eternal and un- 
created, for the phrase “from heaven” is borrowed from the 
New Testament description of the pre-existent Christ as “he 
that came down from heaven,” ** “he that cometh from 
heaven,” ** and “the Lord from heaven,” *® and this New 
Testament description of the pre-existent Christ is known to 


* Ibid. Cf. C. H. Becker, “Christliche Polemik und islamische Dogmen- 
bildung,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 26: 188 (1912). 

* De Haeresibus 101 (PG 94, 765 A). 

* John 3:13. 


* John 3:31. *T Cor. 15:47. 
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have meant to John of Damascus that the pre-existent Christ 
was eternal and uncreated. 

Having thus made the Christian force the Muslim to admit 
that the Word of God used in the Koran in the sense of the 
pre-existent Christ is uncreated, John of Damascus then tries 
to make the Christian force the Muslim to admit that the 
uncreated pre-existent Christ is God, for “everything that 1s 
not created, but uncreated, is God.” #° What he means to say 
is that everything not created but eternally generated 1s 
coeternal with God and hence God, for eternity spells God. 
What the Muslim’s answer would be to.this reasoning of the 
Christian is not given here by John of Damascus, but from 
his statement elsewhere that the Muslims ‘call us Associaters 
(ératpracrat al-nmushriktin), because, they say, we bring 
in an associate to God when we claim that Christ is the Son 
of God and God,” *! we may gather that the Musliun’s answer 
here, as in the case of attributes,’ would be that even if one 
were to adinit for the sake of argument that the pre-existent 
Christ was cternally generated and hence eternal, he would 
sull not be God, for eternity does not mean deity. Then, also, 
the Muslim might have argued that, while the Word of God 
as applied in the Koran to itself can be shown to mean a pre- 
existent Koran,** the Word of God as applied in it to Christ 
only means the creative word “Be” by which all things in the 
world are created by God.** 

From all this we may gather that already in the early part 
of the cighth century there existed in Islam two views with 
regard to the question as to whether the Word of God, by 
which is meant the pre-existent Koran, was uncreated or 
created, and that the denial of its uncreatedness was referred 
to by John of Damascus as a heretical Muslim view. We may 
further gather that, from such debates between Muslims and 


“PG 94, 1986 A. Text in PG 96, 1341 D is here defective. Cf. also De 
Haeresibus 101 (PG 94, 768 C). 

“De Haeresibus 101 (PG 94, 768 B). 

“ Cf. above, p. 137. 


“ Ibanah, p. 40, |. 17 ff. (80-81). “Cf. below, p. 309. 
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Christians as that referred to by John of Damascus, Muslims 
came to know that Christians compared their belief in an 
uncreated Word of God in the sense of a pre-existent Christ 
to the Muslim belief in an uncreated Word of God in the 
sense of a pre-existent Koran. It is therefore quite reasonable 
to assume that from such debates as well as from the New 
Testament statement that “all things were made through Him” 
(John 1:3) the Muslims also learned that the pre-existent 
Christ was conceived of by Christians as being a creator. 
When we therefore find a statement, quoted by Ash‘ari in the 
name of men who died in 712, which reads that “the Koran is 
not a creator nor is it created,” * it is, again, quite reasonable 
to assume that this statement was meant to contrast the Muslim 
conception of the pre-existent Koran with the Christian con- 
ception of the pre-existent Christ, analogous to the Koranic 
contrast between the Muslim conception of God and the 
Christian conception of God implied in the verse “He be- 
gctteth not, and He is not begotten” (111:3). 


2. THE UNRAISED PROBLEM OF INLIBRATION 


In the preceding section we have tried to explain how the 
history of the doctrine of the uncreatedness of the Koran falls 
into two stages. It started as mere belief in a pre-existent Koran 
conceived of as created. The belief in its uncreatedness arose 
later with the rise of the belief in real attributes co-eternal 
with God, when the Word of God, by which was meant the 
pre-existent Koran, was taken to be one of those real attributes 
co-eternal with God. 

But here two questions arise in our mind. 

The first question concerns the relation of the uncreated 
Word of God in the sense of the uncreated pre-existent Koran 
to the Preserved Tablet, and its equivalents, the Hidden Book 
and the Mother of the Book. In the Koran, quite clearly, the 
Preserved Tablet means that on which the Koran was written 


*Tbanah, p. 38, ll. 5-7 (79). On Ibn Hazm’s description of the Word of 
God in the sense of the pre-existent Koran as “creator,” see below, p. 258. 
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and preserved, the term “Tablet” thus being used in the same 
sense as that of the “Tablets” of the Ten Commandments, on 
which, according to the Koran (7:142), were written an ad- 
monition and explanation of everything,’ so that when tra- 
dition takes the Preserved Tablet to mean that on. which the 
divine decrees were written, it may be assumed to reflect the 
influence of the Book of Jubilees (5:13-14).” But, according 
to a tradition handed down in the name of the Prophet, the 
Preserved Tablet, together with the “pen” and the “throne” 
and the “chair,” was created by God before the creation of 
the world; * and, according to a statement by Baghdadi, this 
belief in the antemundane creation of “the tablet and the 
pen” was held by “the forebears of the Muslim community, 
as well as by the people of the Book, whether Jews, Christians, 
or Samaritans.” * In the light of this, we should like to know 
how those who believed in an uncreated pre-existent Koran 
reconciled their belief with the Koranic statement that the 
pre-existent Koran, before its revelation, had its abode in the 
created Preserved Tablet. 

The second question concerns the relation of the uncreated 
Word of God in the sense of a pre-existent Koran to the 
revealed Koran. In Christianty, the question of the relation of 
the uncreated Word of God in the sense of the pre-existent 
Christ to the born Christ gave rise to two main views. Accord- 
ing to one view, the pre-existent Christ was incarnate in the 
born Christ, with the result that in the born Christ there were 
two natures, that of the pre-existent Christ, described as 
divine, and that of the born Christ, described as human. 
According to the other view, there was no incarnation or 
enfleshment of the kind that would result in two natures; the 
born Christ had only a human nature, though a nature 


* There is similarly a rabbinic saying to the effect that the Ten Com- 
mandments contain all the laws of the Torah (Canticles Rabbah to Cant. 
5:14) 

* Cf. Wensinck, “Lawh,” in Encyclopedia of Islam, III, 19. 

* Quoted in Wensinck, Muslim Creed, p. 162. 

“Fark, p. 127, ll. 7-9. 
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superior to that of any other human being. The first view 
was held only by those who believed in the eternity of the 
pre-existent Christ; the second view included among its fol- 
lowers not only those who believed in the createdness of the 
pre-existent Christ but also some of those who believed in his 
eternity.” Now it happens that in that fictitious disputation by 
John of Damascus the Muslim is made to ask, “How did God 
come down into the womb of a woman?” * whereupon the 
Christian explains to him the orthodox doctrine of the incar- 
nation, concluding with the words: “For know that Christ is 
said to be twofold in matters pertaining to natures, but one 
in hypostasis.”* From this we gather that by the time the 
problem of the eternity of the Koran became a matter of sec- 
tarian controversy, those who participated in that controversy 
had already gained a knowledge of the orthodox Christian 
doctrines of the incarnation and the two natures and undoubt- 
edly they must have by that time also heard that among the 
Christians there were those who denied both the uncreatedness 
of the pre-existent Christ and the two natures in the born 
Christ. Consequently, in view of the fact that the controversy 
in Islam over the problem of whether the pre-existent Koran 
was uncreated or created is analogous to the Christian con- 
troversy over the problem of whether the pre-existent Christ 
was uncreated or created, the question arises in our mind 
whether similarly, in analogy to the Christian controversy 
over the problem of the incarnation and the problem of two 
natures, there was not also in Islam a controversy over the 
problem of the inlibration, that is, the embookment, of the pre- 
existent Koran in the revealed Koran and also over the prob- 
lem of whether the revealed Koran had two natures, a divine 
and a man-made, or only one nature, a man-made nature. 

Of these two questions, the first would seem to have been 
raised by those who believed in the uncreatedness of the 

°Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1, pp. 170-176, 364-372, 
602-606. 


* John of Damascus, Disputatio (PG 96, 1344 C; 94, 1587 C). 
"Ibid. (PG 96, 1345 A; 94, 1589 A). 
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Koran, probably moved to do so by the fact that the Mu'ta- 
zilites made use of the Koranic reference to “a glorious Koran 
on the Preserved Tablet” (85:21, 22) in their view of the 
createdness of the Koran. The answer to this question, as 
given by Ash‘ari, reads as follows: “If anybody says, “Tell us, 
do you believe that the Word of God is on the Preserved 
Tablet?’ the answer is: That is what we believe, because God 
has said, ‘Yet it is a glorious Koran on the Preserved Tablet’ 
and therefore the Koran is on the Preserved Tablet.” ® What 
this answer means is that the uncreated Word of God in the 
sense of the pre-existent Koran had prior to its revelation a 
twofold stage of existence: first, from eternity as an attribute 
in God; second, with the creation of the Preserved Tablet 
prior to the creation of the world, as a book on that Preserved 
Tablet. How the transition from the one stage to the other 
was effected we are not told. In Christianity, it is to be noted, 
a similar conception of a twofold stage of existence in the 
uncreated Word of God in the sense of the pre-existent Christ 
prior to the incarnation was held by the Apologists and Arius, 
where the transition from the first stage of existence to the 
second was effected, according to the Apologists, by an act 
of generation but, according to Arius, by an act of creation.® 
Here, however, in the case of the uncreated Word of God in 
the sense of the pre-existent Koran, the transition could not 
be explained as having been effected either by an act of gen- 
eration or by an act of creation.’° Its effectuation would have 
to be explained, I imagine, by some kind of act whereby the 
Word would not cease to be an uncreated attribute in God. 
As for the second question, the question about inlibration, 
it was not to my knowledge raised directly. But many passages 
dealing with the Koran, both by those who believe in its un- 


* [banah, p. 41, ll. 5-6 (81). 
: i The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1, pp. 192-198, 287-304, 
585-587. 

~ The statement by the Kullabite Fadali that “the Glorious Expressions 
are written and created on the Preserved Tablet” (cf. below, p. 290, at 
n, 14) refers only to the “Expressions” and not to the uncreated simple 
‘Word” which continues to be an attribute in God. 
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createdness and by those who deny its uncreatedness, contain 
statements which seem like answers in anticipation of such a 
question. We shall examine some such passages, beginning 
with those of two contemporaries who flourished during the 
first part of the ninth century, Ibn Kullab and [bn Hanbal. 

In order to keep up the analogy between the problem of 
“inlibration” here and the Christian problem of “incarnation,” 
I shall continue to translate the expression “the kalim of God” 
by “the Word of God” rather than by the more commonly 
used phrase “the Speech of God.” 


a. Ibn Kullab and the Denial of Inlibration 


Ibn Kullab’s view as reported by Ash‘ari falls into two 
parts, the first part dealing with the uncreated Word of God 
and the second with the post-revealed Koran. 

In the first part, after stating that “the Word of God is an 
attribute which subsists in Him and that God and the Word 
are coeternal,” he goes on to describe the Word as follows: 
“The Word of God is not made up of letters (bur#f), nor is 
it a voice. It is indivisible, it is impartible, it is indissectible, it 
is unalterable. It is one single thing (7a‘nd) in God.” ? 

In the second part, he deals with the post-revealed Koran 
in the following passages: 

(1) “The impression (rasm) consists of various letters [and 
expressions] and it is the recital (Rir@abh) of the Koran .. . 
The expressions (‘ibardt) used as substitutes for the Word of 


God contain variety and diversity, whereas the Word of God | 


contains no variety and diversity, just as the liturgical glorifi- 
cation of God (dhikr) is expressed in various and diverse 
terms, whereas God the glorified is subject to no variation and 
diversification.” ? (2) “The recital [which is the impression 
of the Word of God] is different from the thing recited which 
subsists in God [namely, the Word of God], even as the litur- 
gical glorification of God is different from God. For just as 
He who is glorified is beginningless and ceaselessly existent, 


* Maklat, p. 584, ll. 9-13. * Thid., ll. 13-17. 
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whereas the glorification is originated, so also, with regard 
to the thing recited [which subsists in God, namely, the Word 
of God] God is eternally speaking it, whereas the recital is 
originated and created and it is an acquisition (kasb) on the 
part of man.” ® (3) “The Word of God is called Arabic only 
because the impression, which is the expression thereof and 
is the recital thereof, is in Arabic, and so it is called Arabic for 
a reason. Thus also is it called Hebrew for a reason, and that 
is because the impression, which is the expression thereof, is in 
Hebrew. Thus also is the Word of God called command for 
a reason, and it is called prohibition for a reason, and it 1s 
called narration for a reason. God was eternally speaking even 
before His Word came to be called command, and even before 
the existence of a reason for which His Word is called com- 
mand, and the same holds true with regard to calling His 
Word prohibition and narration. I deny that God is eternally 
narrating or eternally prohibiting.” * (4) “Abdallah b. Kullab 
was of the opinion that what we hear recited by reciters is an 
expression used as a substitute for the Word of God, though 
Moses did indeed hear God uttering His Word; and, as for 
the Prophet’s saying ‘[If any one of those who join gods with 
God ask an asylum of thee,] grant him an asylum, that he may 
hear the Word of God’ (9:6), it means ‘that he may under- 
stand (yafham) the Word of God,’ or it may mean, according 
to his opinion, ‘that he may hear the reciters recite it.” ° 

These passages touch upon two topics: (1) the origin of 
the letters and expressions in the Koran; (2) the problem of 
inlibration. 

With regard to the origin of the letters and expressions in 
the Koran, we gather from the third passage quoted that the 
impression — which consists of letters and expressions — of 
the uncreated simple Word of God was created at the time 
at which the Word of God was Arabicized, but, since the 
Arabicization of the Word of God was quite evidently due 


* [bid., p. 601, 1. 13 - p. 602, 1. 3. 
*Ibid., p. 584, 1. 17 -— p. 585, 1. 6. * Ibid., p. 585, ll. 8-11. 
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to Muhammad’s recital of it, just as the Hebraicization of it 
is said by Ibn Kullab to have been due tc Moses’ recital of it, 
it is to be inferred that it was Muhammad’s recital of the 
Word of God— which Word of God, according to the 
fourth passage quoted, must have been heard by him as 
the Word of God was heard by Moses — that created the im- 
pression of the Word of God. It is, therefore, also to be in- 
ferred that, just as it is the Arabicized Word of God as it was 
created by Muhammad that any subsequent reciter of the 
Koran recites, so it is also the impression of the Word of God 
as it was created by Muhammad that any subsequent reciter 
of the Koran recites. Accordingly, when in the second passage 
quoted the uncreated Word of God is described as “‘the thing 
recited” (al-makra’), in contrast to “the recital” (al-kir@ ah), 
this description is to be taken to mean that it is the ultimate 
and remote object of the recital, its immediate and proximate 
object being the impression of the Word of God. As for his 
statement in the same passage quoted that “the recital is orig- 
inated and created, and it is an acquisition (kash) on the part 
of man,” it reflects a current theory, according to which all 
human acts are created by God but acquired by man.° 

With regard to the problem of inlibration, [on Kullab’s 
denial of it is quite evident from his denial, in the fourth pas- 
sage quoted, of the literalness of the Koranic statement “that 
he may hear the Word of God.” A denial of inlibration may 
perhaps be discerned also in the contrast between his descrip- 
tion of attributes in general, in which he says only that they 
are neither God nor other than God,’ and his description here 
of the attribute of Word in the sense of the Koran, in which 
he says that “it is an error to say that it is God or a part of 
Him (ba‘dubu) or other than He.” ® This addition certainly 
calls for an explanation, and a plausible explanation could be 
found, I think, in taking the statement here that the Word 
of God is not a “part” of God to mean that it is not a “part” 


* Cf. below, p. 673. "Cf. above, p. 208. 
® Makalat, p. 584, ll. 14-15. So also in Mughni, vol. 7, p. 4, Hl. 3-4. 
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which is “separated” from God and is “transferred” from Him 
to something else — expressions which, as we shall see, were 
used by Ash‘arite followers of Ibn Kullab in stating their denial 
of inlibration.® 


b. Ibn Hanbal and the Affirmation of Inlibration 

In contrast to the view of Ibn Kullab is the view of Ibn 
Hanbal. We shall quote here three reports of his view. 

First, Ibn Hazm reports him as saying that “the Word of 
God is His eternal knowledge and hence it is uncreated.” * 

Second, in Shahrastani there is the following statement: 

CC V IVI Al~SULG ATL CT Ud CU aI. LAS a 
ment has established that what is between the covers is the 
Word (kalam) of God, and what we read and hear and write 
is the very Word of God. It therefore follows that the 
[individual] words (kalimat) and letters (burif) are the very 
Word of God. But inasmuch as agreement has established 
that the Word of God is uncreated, it follows that the [in- 
dividual] words [and letters] are eternal and uncreated.” * 

Third, another statement in Shahrastani, following shortly 
after the one just quoted and ascribed to the same “Early 
Muslims,” reads as follows: “One is not to suppose that we 
assert the eternity of the letters and sounds which subsist in 
our tongues.” * Though in this passage Shahrastani does not 
repeat the words “and the Hanbalites” used by him in the 
preceding passage, we may assume that the view expressed 
in it is shared also by the Hanbalites. 

From these three passages, three characteristic features of 
Ibn Hanbal’s doctrine of the uncreated Koran may be 
gathered. 

First, when in the first report quoted he says that “the 
Word of God is... eternal . . . and uncreated” and in 
the third report quoted he says by contrast that “one is not 
to suppose that we assert the eternity of the letters and sounds 
which subsist in our tongues,” he quite clearly means to dis- 


° Cf. below, p. 255. * Nibayat, p. 313, ll. 4-8. 
» Ps 255 i 
* Fisal Ill, p. 5, ll. 5-6. *Ibid., p. 314, ll. 3-4. 
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tinguish, as does Ibn Kullab, between an uncreated pre- 
existent Koran, which is the Word of God, and a created 
Koran which comes into existence whenever one recites it or 
hears it or memorizes it or writes it. 

Second, in the light of this denial of the eternity of the 
Koran which comes into existence whenever one recites it or 
hears it or memorizes it or writes it, when in the second report 
quoted he says that “what is between the covers is the Word 
of God and what we hear and read and write is the very 
Word of God,” he means to say that in every created Koran 
produced by reciting or hearing or memorizing or writing is 
embooked the uncreated Word of God, so that every created 
Koran consists of two natures, a created nature and an un- 
created nature. This is a direct affirmation of inlibration, in 
opposition to Ibn Kullab’s denial of it. 

Third, when therefore from his assertion of inlibration in 
the first part of the second report he infers in the second part 
of the same report that “the [individual] words and letters are 
the very Word of God” and are “eternal and uncreated,” he 
mercly means to assert that the differentiation of words and 
letters is already to be found in the uncreated Word of God, 
so that there is an inlibration of an uncreated individual Word 
and Letter in every created individual word and letter, This 
is in direct opposition to Ibn Kullab who, as we have seen, 
maintains that the “uncreated Word” is “single” and “in- 
divisible” and that all differentiations take place only in the 
recited Koran. It is for this reason that, in the first report 
quoted, Ibn Hanbal dwells only on the eternity and uncreat- 
edness of the Word of God but makes no mention of its 
simplicity. 

This conception of the doctrine of the uncreatedness of 
the Koran, which may be gathered from Ibn Hazm’s and 
Shahrastant’s reports of the teaching of the Hanbalites, is con- 
firmed by statements made by Ibn Hanbal himself, first, at 
his trial before Caliph al-Mu'tasim; * second, in a conversation 


‘Patton, Abmad Ibn Hanbal and the Mibna, Pp. 93 ff. 
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with Ishak ibn Ibrahim;* third, in his letter to ‘Obaidallah 
ibn Yahya.® 

To begin with, like Ibn Kullab, he distinguishes between 
the uncreated Koran and a man-made Koran, for, in contrast 
to his insistence that “the Koran is uncreated” on the ground 
that “the Word (kaldm) or Command (amr) of God” is 
uncreated,* he admits that “the utterance of the Koran” (lafz 
al-Ku’ran) is created. The “utterance of the Koran” is the 
equivalent of Ibn Kullab’s “mpression” or “expression.” It is 
the Koran produced by reciting or hearing or memorizing or 
writing it. 

But then, unlike [bn Kullab, who maintains that the un- 
created Word of God is not embooked in the recited Koran, 
he maintains that the uncreated Word of God is embooked 
in the “utterance of the Koran.” Thus in the verse “If any 
one of those who join gods with God ask an asylum of 
thee, grant him an asylum, that he may hear the Word of 


God” (9:6), he takes the expression “that he may hear the 
; 9:0), } 


Word of God” literally,® in direct opposition to [bn Kullab, 
who interprets it figuratively.’ 

Thus, according to Ibn Hanbal, every recited Koran, and 
hence also every heard or memorized or written Koran, is of 
a twofold nature, a created one and an uncreated one. But, 
though one of the natures of these forms of the Koran was 
created, Ibn Hanbal refrained from applying to any such 
Koran the term “created.” As reported of him by Ibn Haldin, 
“his scrupulousness prevented the imam Ahmad [b. Hanbal] 
from applying the term ‘created’ to the Koran [in any of its 
forms], for [as far as authoritative doctrine was concerned] 
he had not heard from the ancient Muslims before his time 
[anything to the effect] that he [was to] say that the written 
copies of the Koran are eternally pre-existent, or that the 

*Ibid., pp. 139 ff. * Tbid., pp. 155 ff. 

"Ibid., pp. 139, 160, 161, 162, 163. 

“Ibid., pp. 32-35. 


*Ibid., p. 162. Cf. similar statement in Shahrastani, Milal, p. 79, ll. 4 ff. 
* Cf. above, p. 249. 
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recitation [of the Koran] which is done by [human] tongues 
was something eternally pre-existent.” 14 

We have thus shown how by the middle of the ninth 
century there were two distinct conceptions of the orthodox 
Muslim belief in the uncreatedness of the Koran, that of Ibn 
Kullab and that of Ibn Hanbal, one denying inlibration, the 
other affirming inlibration. We shall now try to show how 
subsequent orthodox believers in the uncreatedness of the 
Koran followed either Ibn Kullab or Ibn Hanbal on the ques- 
tion of inlibration. 


c. The Hanbalite Ash‘ari 

The outstanding representative of the Hanbalite conception 
of the uncreatedness of the Koran is Ash‘ari in his work 
Ibanah, This is attested to by Ash‘ari himself, who, in one of 
the carly parts of this work, declares that in his exposition of 
the beliefs of Islam he is following Ibn Hanbal.t 

To begin with, like Ibn Hanbal, he does not consider the 
uncreated Word of God as simple. This may be gathered 
from the. fact that he uses the verse “Should the sea become 
ink, to write the words of my Lord, the sea would surely fail 
ere the words of My Lord would fail” (18:109) as proof of 
the uncreatedness of the “Word” of God,? thus indicating 


that the uncreated Word, to him, was composed of words. 


Then, while rejecting the use of Ibn Hanbal’s expression 
“the utterance (Jafz) of the Koran,” ? like Ibn Hanbal, he 
believes that the written or memorized or recited or heard 
Koran is created and that in it the uncreated Word of God 
is inlibrated. He thus says: “The Koran [used by him in the 
sense of the uncreated Word of God] is really written in our 
books, really preserved in our hearts, really read by our 
tongues, and really heard by us.’* He thus also follows Ibn 
Hanbal’s interpretation of the verse about giving asylum to a 

* Mukaddimah Ill, p. 50, ll. 7-10. Cf. note ad loc. in Rosenthal’s transla- 
tion (Ill, p. 64). Cf. also, below, pp. 260-261. 


* Tbanab, p. 8, ll. 3-4. * Ibid. p. 41, Ul. 11-17. 
*Ibid., p. 25, 1. 135 p. 41, Lt. * Tbid., WW. g—11. 
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polytheist (9:6) by taking the clause “that he may hear the 
Word of God” to mean literally that the very Word of God 
is heard when one hears the reading of the Koran.® Again, like 
Ibn Hanbal, he does not allow the application of the term 
“created” to any recited or heard or memorized or written 
Koran, even though any such Koran is of a twofold nature, a 
created one and an uncreated one. He thus asserts that “it may 
not be said, ‘A part of the Koran is created,’ because the Koran 
in its completeness is uncreated.” ® 


d. The Kullabite Ash‘ari and Ash‘arites 

While, speaking for himself in his Ibinah, Ash‘ari proved 
himself to be a Hanbalite on the problem of inlibration, there 
are reports both of him and of the Ash‘arites which show 
them to be Kullabites on that problem. Here are some of such 
reports. 

As reported by Ibn Hazm, the Ash‘arites held that “the 
Word of God is an attribute of essence, eternal, uncreated 

. and God has only a single Word.” ! 

They are then also reported by him as saying: “Gabriel did 
not bring down the Word of God into the heart of Muham- 
mad; he brought down to him only something else, and that 
is an expression (‘ibarab) used as a substitute for the Word of 
God. Of that which we read in copies of the Koran and is 
written therein nothing is the Word of God. The Word of 
God . . . does not separate itself (yuzayil) from the Creator, 
nor does it subsist in something else, nor does it abide in differ- 
ent places, nor is it transferred (yuntakal), nor does it consist 
of combined words.” 2 

From these passages we gather that the Ash‘arites agreed 
with Ibn Kullab both on the simplicity of the uncreated Word 
of God and on the denial of the inlibration of that uncreated 
simple Word of God in the recited or written revealed Koran, 
but that they disagreed with him on the origin of the “ex- 
pressions.” According to Ibn Kullab, as the report on him 


* Ibid., Lar, * Fisal II, p. 5, ll. 5-6. 
* Ibid., 1. 18. Cf., below, Pp. 260-261. * [bid., p. 6, ll. 10-16. 
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quoted above from the Makalat * would seem to indicate, the 
expressions are created by the recital of the revealed Koran; 
according to the Ash‘arites here, they came into existence in 
the heavenly Koran prior to its revelation. Whether this dif- 
ference was their conscious departure from Ibn Kullab’s view 
or whether it is based on some other version of the Kullabite 
view is a matter calling for investigation. 

A similar Kullabite view is ascribed by Shahrastani to both 
Ash‘ari himself and the Ash‘arites. 

In his Nihdyat, in contrast to “the Early Muslims and the 
Hanbalites,” whose views we have quoted above, he says of 
Ash‘ari that he “put forward something new (abda‘)” by 
asserting “the origination of the letters’ and that “what we 
read is not the Word of God in reality but only metaphori- 
cally.” * This view is quite evidently Kullabite, even though 
Shahrastani declares it to be an innovation by Ash‘ari. 

In his Milal, under the general heading “The Word of God,” 
he quotes Ash‘ari as saying: “The Word of God is one and 
[despite its unity] it is command and prohibition, narration and 
inquiry, promise and threats; but [all these are aspects, and] 
these aspects refer only to various points of view from which 
His word may be considered and not to [a multiplicity of] 
number in the Word itself. The expressions (al-‘ibarat) and 
utterances (al-alfaz) which are sent down to the prophets by 
means of the tongue of the angel are indications (dalalat) of 
the eternal Word (al-kalim). The indication is created and 
originated; that which is indicated is beginningless and eternal. 
The distinction between the reading and that which is read 
and between the reciting and that which is recited is like the 
distinction between the liturgical glorification of God (al- 
dlikr) and God who is glorified (al-madbkir), where the 
glorification is originated, and He who is glorified is eternal.” ® 
Later he adds that, according to the Ash‘arites, “what is in our 
hands is not really the Word of God.” ® 


* Milal, p. 67, 1. 20 ~ p. 68, 1. 5. 


* See, above, pp. 249-250. hi Hee 
id., p. 78, ll. 12-13. 


* Nibayat, p. 313, ll. 15-17. 
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Thus Ash‘ari and the Ash‘arites of Shahrastani, like the 
Ash‘arites of Ibn Hazm, agree with Ibn Kullab on the sim- 
plicity of the uncreated Word of God and on the denial of 
inlibration but differ with him on the origin of the letters and ~ 
expressions, 


e. The Hanbalite Ibn Hazm 


Another follower of the view of Ibn Hanbal is to be found 
in Ibn Hazm. Though his brief formal restatement of Ibn 
Hanbal’s view on the Koran simply reads that “the Word of 
God is His eternal knowledge and hence it is uncreated,” } 
his presentation of his own view touches upon the various 
other points in Ibn Hanbal’s view, as we have reconstructed 
it on the basis of other sources, among them Ash‘ari’s [banah. 

His own view on the Koran is presented by Ibn Hazm in 
opposition to those called by him “the Ash‘arites,” that is, the 
Kullabite Ash‘arites, whose view we have discussed in the 
preceding section. 

First, he comes out in opposition to their Kullabite view of 
the simplicity of the uncreated Word of God. Quoting the 
Ash‘arites as saying that “God has only a single Word” ? or 
that the Word of God does not consist of “combined letters,” § 
he brands it as “sheer unbelief, for which there is no possible 
defense.” # Maintaining, therefore, as does Ibn Hanbal, that 
the Word of God contains within itself innumerable words,® 
he supports himself by quoting the verse “Should the sea be- 
come ink, to write the words of my Lord, the sea would 
surely fail ere the words of my Lord would fail,” ® and the 
verse “If all the trees that are upon the earth were to become 
pens, and if God should after that swell the sea into seven seas 
[of ink], His words would not be exhausted,” 7 in both of 
which verses the plural “words” is used. These are the same 
verses quoted by Ash‘ari in his [banab to prove directly that the 

* Cf. p. 251, above. 

* Fisal IIl, p- 5, 1. 8. *Ibid., p. 5, 1. 24 - p. 6, 1. 9. 


‘lbid., p. 6, I. 15-16. *Surah 18:109. 
Thid., \. 19. *Surah 31:26. 
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Word of God is uncreated and, indirectly, as we have seen,® 
also that the Word of God contains many words. Finally, like 
Ibn Hanbal, whom he himself has quoted as saying that 
“the Word of God is His eternal knowledge and hence 
uncreated,” ® he says of the Word of God that it is “His 
knowledge.” *° But inasmuch as Ibn Hazm, unlike Ibn Hanbal 
and all other Attributists, denies the reality of attributes,’ it 
is to be assumed that, though like Ibn Hanbal he makes use 
of the same assertion that the Word of God is His knowledge, 
he does not mean by it the same thing. To Ibn Hanbal “word” 
and “knowledge” are real attributes in God; to Ibn Hazm, 
since they are not real attributes, they are identical with the 
essence of God, and as such they are to be interpreted as 
actions. This will explain why unlike those who, on account 
of their belief that the Word of God in the sense of the Koran 
is an attribute in God, deny that it is a creator,* Ibn Hazm 
declares that it is a creator.¥» 

Second, he comes out in opposition to the Kullabite view of 
the Ash‘arites on the question of inlibration. Quoting “a cer- 
tain group of Ash‘arites” as saying that “Gabriel did not bring 
down the Word of God” but only. “the expression of the 
Word of God,” he first dismisses this view with the comment 
that “this is sheer unbelief, for which there is no possible 
defense.” ” Then he proceeds to argue that “the Koran is the 
Word of God,” and that it is this Koran which is the Word 
of God that is “recited in the mosques and written in books 
and preserved as a memory in hearts,” ** for it is this Koran 
which is the Word of God that was brought down by Ga- 
briel.** 

Thus Ibn Hazm, like Ibn Hanbal, distinguished between a 
pre-existent uncreated Koran identified with the Word of 


° Cf. above at n. 1. ° Fisal Ill, p. 5, ll. 5-6. 

° Ibid., p. 8, 1. 16. 

“ Fisal Il, p. 120, 1. 20 — p. 121, 1. 19; p. 128, 1. 4 - p. 129, 1. 2; p. 140, Il. 
1-16. Cf. Goldziher, Zabiriten, pp. 143-145; Horten, Systeme, p. 577; Tritton, 
Theology, p. 197. ” Fisal Ill, p. 6, ll. 10-19. 

“a Cf. above, p. 244, at n. 45. * Tbid., p. 6, |. 19 -— p. 7, 1. 2. 

4 Cf. below at n. 31. “Ibid., p. 7, lL. 11. 
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God and a man-made Koran produced by reciting and writing 
and memorizing the Koran, and undoubtedly also by hearing 
it, but makes no mention of the Preserved Tablet. Like Ibn 
Hanbal, too, he believes in the inlibration of the Word of God 
in the man-made Koran. 

Ibn Hazm then goes on to explain more fully the distinction 
between the uncreated Koran and the man-made or, as he 
calls it, the created Koran, and to reassert the principle of 
inlibration. 

Both the expression “the Word of God” and the term 
“Koran,” he says, apply to the following five things: (1) the 
physical sound which is uttered and heard when one recites 
the Koran,” that is, the so-called “utterance (Jafz) of the 
Koran”; (2) the expounding of the practical duties prescribed 
in the Koran, such, for instance, as almsgiving (al-zakat), 
prayer (al-salat), and pilgrimage (al-bajj); ‘© (3) the written 
copy of the Koran; '* (4) the memorized Koran of one who 
knows it by heart;?® (5) the Word of God which is His 
knowledge.’® Of these five meanings of the term “Koran” as 
well as of the expression “the Word of God,” only the fifth 
meaning refers to something uncreated; the first four meanings 
refer to things “created,” that is, man-made, which are thus 
created or man-made Korans. Still, even these created or man- 
made Korans, he maintains, are to be described as the Word 
of God and not as mere “expressions” of the Word of God, 
as in the belief of those Ash‘arites who were quoted by himself 
as saying that “Gabriel did not bring down the Word of 
God” but only “the expression of the Word of God.” Evi- 
dently having in mind another statement by the same Ash‘ar- 
ites, one quoted by Shahrastani but not by himself, namely, 
that “what we recite is the Word of God metaphorically not 
in truth,” 7° Ibn Hazm says, in opposition to it, that what we 
recite or hear or memorize or write is “the Word of God in 


Tbid., UW. 14-21. “Thid., p. 8, ll. 8-16. 
"* Ibid. ll. 21-23. * Tbid., \. 16. 
"" [bid., 1. 23 - p. 8, 1. 8 ° Nibayat, p. 313, Il. 15-17. 
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truth,” ** inasmuch as it is inlibrated or embooked in every 


form of the man-made Koran. Evidently, again, having in 
mind still another statement of the same Ash‘arites, which was 
quoted by himself, namely, that “of that which we read in 
the copies of the Koran and is written therein nothing is the 
Word of God,” * he says, again, in opposition to it, that “the 
utterance that is heard is the Koran itself and the Word of 
God itself.” ** In support of this assertion he quotes the verse 
on giving asylum to the worshipper of many gods (9:6), in 
which, like Ibn Hanbal and unlike Ibn Kullab,2* he takes the 
expression “that he may hear the Word of God” to mean 
literally that he may really hear the Word of God. 

Then a question would seem to have arisen in the mind of 
Ibn Hazm. In view of the fact that the term “Koran” applies 
to five things, of which only one is uncreated but four are 
created, one would like to know, he would seem to have asked 
himself, whether, depending on the sense in which one uses 
the trm “Koran,” one could not say of the Koran either that 
it is uncreated or that it is created or that it is both uncreated 
and created. Already Ibn Hanbal, as we are told by Ibn Hal- 
dun, anticipated such a question, for, having in mind his own 
admission that “the utterance of the Koran” is created,2% he 
“scrupulously refrained from applying the term created to 
the Koran,” 77 even when one meant by the term “Koran” 
the created utterance of it. In fact, there were some, as re- 
ported by Ash‘ari in his Makalat, who, because of their beliet 
in the uncreatedness of the pre-existent Koran and the creat- 
edness of the utterance of it, expressed themselves by saying 
that “part of the Koran is created and part of it uncieated,” *8 
and it is with evident reference to them that Ash‘ari in his 
Tbanah concludes his discussion with the appendage: “And it 


* Fisal III, p. 7, i. 15, 21. * Cf. above, p. 253. 

” Tbid., p. 6, Ml. 12-13. * Fisal II, p. 11, 1. 6. 

* Ibid. p. 11, 1. 5. * Cf. above, p. 253. 

* Mukaddimah Ill, p. 50, ll. 7-8. Cf. discussion of the meaning of this 
passage in Rosenthal’s note to his translation of the Mukaddimah, ad loc. 
(Vol. TI, p. 64, n. 405a). 

** Makalat, p. 585, |. 15 - p. 586, L. 1. 
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may not be said that part of the Koran is created, for the 
Koran in its entirety is uncreated,” 2° thus following Ibn 
Hanbal’s view that one is not to predicate the term “created” 
of the Koran in any way whatsoever. Similarly Ibn Hazm 
follows the view of Ibn Hanbal, but, instead of explaining 
that view on the mere ground of religious scrupulousness, as 
in fact it is done later by Ibn Haldiin,®° he tries to explain it 
on the ground of some logical principle by which a proposi- 
tion may be judged true or false. 

The passage in which Ibn Hazm tries to explain the view 
of Ibn Hanbal by some logical principle reads as follows: 
“Inasmuch as the term Koran applies with equal appropriate- 
ness to five things, of which four are created and one is not 
created, it is definitely not allowed for any one to say that the 
Koran is created nor, by the same token, to say that the Word 
of God is created, for he who says this is a liar, since he applies 
the description of creation to something signified by the term 
Koran and by the expression Word of God, to which the 
term creation does not apply. And it is logically necessary 
that it should be said that the Koran is neither creator nor 
created and that the Word of God is neither creator nor 
created, for, inasmuch as four of the things which are named 
by these terms are not creators [even though the fifth thing, 
the Word of God, is creator], it is not allowed to apply 
unqualifiedly the term creator to the terms Koran and Word 
of God, and, inasmuch as the fifth thing [named by these 
terms] is not created, [it is not allowed to apply unqualifiedly 
the term created to the terms Koran and the Word of God]. 
And [in general] it is not [logically] admissible to apply to 
the subject as a whole any predicate that is true only of part 
of the subject and not of the whole of it; rather is it necessary 
that a predicate which is true only of part of a subject should 
be negated of the subject as a whole.” *! He then proceeds to 


” Ibanah, p. 41, 1. 18. 
* Mukaddimah II, p. 50, ll. ro-13. Cf. above, pp. 253-254. 
* Fisal IIl, p- 9, 1. 25 - p. 10,1. 8. 
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illustrate the truth of this general principle by a number of 
concrete propositions. 

The reasoning underlying Ibn Hazm’s general principle 
with its illustrative propositions is based, I think, upon Aris- 
totle’s discussion of the various meanings of the term ‘“‘whole” 
(ddov, al-kull). “Whole,” says Aristotle, may also be taken 
to mean “that which so contains the things it contains that 
they form a unity; and this in two ways.” * In one way, the 
whole is any universal term, such as the term “man,” which 
includes many individual human beings, all of whom form 
one single species referred to as man.** In another way, the 
whole may consist of “many things” which actually exist as 
many things, but have become a “whole” or “one” by having 
been made “artificially” into a bundle “by a band.” * 

Starting with this twofold meaning of the term “whole,” 
Ibn Hazm argues that, in the case of a proposition in which 
the subject is a whole in either of these two ways and in which 
the predicate is not applicable to all the things that are con- 
tained in the subject, the proposition cannot be true if the 
predicate is affirmed of the subject; it can be true only if the 
predicate is negated of the subject. He illustrates his principles 
by propositions in which the subjects are “wholes” of the two 
kinds mentioned by Aristotle. First, taking the “whole” in the 
sense in which many actually existing things are artificially 
made into a unity by a band, he says that, if of five garments, 
that is to say, of five garments which have been artificially 
made into one whole, four are red and one is not red, then the 
proposition “these garments [conceived of as one whole] are 
red” is quite evidently false, but the proposition “these gar- 
ments [again, conceived of as one whole] are not red” is quite 
evidently true.** Second, taking the “whole” in the sense of a 
universal which contains many individuals conceived of as 
one whole, such as genus or species, he says that the proposi- 


* Metaph. V, 26, 1023b, 27-28. * Tbid., 29-32. 
* Ibid., 32-34; V, 6, 1015b, 36 — 1016a, 1. 
* Fisal WI, p. 10, ll. 12-14. 
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tion that “man [that is, the human species as a whole] is a 
physician” is quite evidently false, but the proposition that 
“man [that is, again, the human species as a whole] is not a 
physician” is quite evidently true.** 

On the basis of the principle laid down by him, namely, 
that, in the case of a subject which answers to Aristotle’s 
description of a “whole,” a predicate which is true of only 
part of the subject may be negated of the subject but not 
affirmed of it, he concludes that, inasmuch as the term “Koran” 
or the expression “the Word of God” is a “whole” which 
includes four things which are created and one thing which is 
not created, one may say logically that “the Koran or the 
Word of God is not created” but one may not say “the 
Koran or the Word of God is created.” 37 


II. Tae Createp Koran 


I. THE DENIAL OF THE UNCREATED KORAN AND THE 
DENIAL OF ETERNAL ATTRIBUTES 


In the problem of attributes in general, those who denied 
their reality interpreted all terms attributed to God as mere 
names. In this, as we have seen, they developed a view which 
corresponds to that of the heretical Christian Sabellianism on 
the problem of the Trinity. In the problem of the particular 
attribute of Word, in the sense of the pre-existent Koran, 
those who denied its uncreatedness did not deny its reality. 
They admitted that there was a real pre-existent Koran, but 
it was created. They thus developed a view which corre- 
sponds to the heretical Christian Arianism on the problem of 
the Trinity and which, historically, is a return to what was 
probably the original conception of the Koran as taught in 
the Koran itself — a pre-existent created Koran modeled after 
the Jewish lore of a pre-existent created Law. 

* [bid., ll. 14-16. 


* Fisal III, p. 10, ll. 20-22. 
“Cf. Schreiner, Kalam, p. 3, n. 7, quoting Ibn al-Athir (referred to below 
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In their opposition to an eternal, uncreated Koran, as in 
their opposition to the reality of eternal attributes, the Mu‘ta- 
zilites argued that such a belief was contradictory to the 
conception of the unity of God. Thus Caliph al-Ma’min, in 
his third letter to the governor of Baghdad, says that “he has 
no belief in God’s unity who does not confess that the Koran 
is created.” ® This, as we have seen, is the argument which in 
Christianity had led either to Sabellianism or to Arianism. 

And so, while with reference to all the other attributes, 
with the few exceptions mentioned above,‘ the Mu‘tazilites 
denied their existence altogether, with reference to the attri- 
bute of Word in the sense of the pre-existent Koran, they did 
not deny its existence altogether; they only denied its eternity, 
maintaining that it was created. 


2. THE CREATED KORAN AS A PRE~EXISTENT 
CREATED HEAVENLY KORAN 


In the passage quoted above in which Abii al-Hudhay! dis- 
tinguishes between the creative word “Be” and the Word in 
the sense of Koran, he also says that, while the creative word 
“Be” is created by God not in an abode (maball), the Word 
in the sense of Koran is created by God in an abode.! This 
description of the Koran as the Word of God which was 
created in an abode becomes the established characterization 
of the Mu'tazilite conception of the Koran. Thus Shahrastini, 
in contrast to Ash‘ari whom he describes as maintaining that 
God is a speaker (mutakallim) by means of an uncreated 
Word which subsists in Him as an attribute,? describes the 
Muttazilites as maintaining that “God is a speaker by means 
of a Word which He created in an abode (maball).” * But as 


p- 265, n. 4); cf. Patton, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal and the Mibna, p. 47; Watt, 
“Early Discussions,” p. 29. 

* Tabari, Annales, p. 1120, Il. 10-11; Patton, Abmad Ibn Hanbal and 
the Mibna, p. 69. Cf. Milal, p. 48, Il. 16-17, quoting al-Muzdar. 

* Cf. above, pp. 134-135. *Cf. above, pp. 140 ff. 

* Fark, p. 108, ll. 15-18; Milal, p. 35, ll. 2-4; cf. above, p. 141. 
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to what that object was in which God created His Word we 
are not told. 

In a passage in which Ibn al-Athir traces the history of the 
doctrine of the createdness of the Koran prior to the rise of 
the Mu'tazilites, he says that “Jahm b. Safwan (d. 746) ac- 
quired it from Ja‘d b. Adham (probably a corruption of Ja‘d 
b. Dirham [d. 743]), Ja‘d acquired it from Aban b. Sam‘an, 
Aban acquired it from Talib, the nephew and son-in-law of 
Labid al-A‘sam, Talib acquired it from Labid b. al-A‘sam, the 
Jew, who bewitched the Prophet. Labid had taught the 
createdness of the Torah, but the first who composed a book 
on this (that is, on the createdness of the Koran) was Talub, 
and he was a zindik (that is, an insincere convert to Islam 
and heretic) and consequently he spread the heresy [of the 
createdness of the Koran].” # Here then we have a historian’s 
testimony to certain historical facts, namely, that under the 
influence of the Jewish tradition as to the createdness of the 
pre-existent Torah, a Jewish convert to Islam, a nephew and 
son-in-law of a Jewish contemporary of Muhammad, wrote 
a book on the createdness of the pre-existent Koran, through 
which the belief in the createdness of the pre-existent Koran 
was disseminated among Muslims. But it will be noticed that 
no mention is made by Ibn al-Athir of any Opposition to 
Talub’s teaching of the createdness of the Koran on the part 
of his contemporary Muslims or of its having been decried 
by them as heretical; its description as heresy by Ibn al-Athir 
quite evidently expresses a later judgment on it. His silence on 
these points would seem to show circumstantially, as do the 
above-mentioned evidences, all of them circumstantial, that 
the original belief about the pre-existent Koran was that it 
was created and that its uncreatedness was introduced later 
in Consequence of the rise of the belief in uncreated attributes. 

The earliest persons in Ibn al-Athir’s list concerning whose 


“Ibn al-Athir, Al-Kamil fi al-Tarig, ed. C. J. Tornberg, VI, p- 49, IL. 
6-11; cf. Schreiner, Kalam, Pp. 3-4. 
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belief in the createdness of the Koran there is some additional 
information are Ja‘d and Jahm. 

Concerning Ja‘d —and this time his full name is given as 
Ja‘d b. Dirham — Ibn al-Athir tells us elsewhere that he 
believed in “the createdness of the Koran” > and that he said 
that “God did not speak to Moses directly.” * Quite evidently 
there was in his mind some relation between these two state- 
ments. What that relation was we are not told. But inasmuch 
as two similar statements are also ascribed to his contemporary 
Jahm, we may reasonably assume that he meant by them what, 
as we shall see, Jahm meant by them. 

Concerning Jahm, Ash‘ari reports in his Makdlat that he 
believed in “the createdness of the Koran.” 7 In his [banabh, 
speaking not of Jahm himself but of his followers, the Jah- 


miyyah, Ash‘ari furnishes us with some further information ° 


about the doctrine of the createdness of the Koran. Referring 
to the Koranic account of God’s speaking to Moses out of the 
bush,® he says: “The Jahmiyyah think the same way as the 
Christians, for the Christians think that the womb of Mary 
enclosed the [uncreated] Word of God, and the Jahmiyyah, 
going further than they, think that a created word of God 
took up its abode in the bush and the bush enclosed it.” ° 
Then after referring to that created Word of God speaking 
to Moses out of the bush as the Word of God created in a 
created bush,’? he presents the Jahmiyyah’s belief of the 
createdness of the Koran as a belief that the Word of God 
was created in a created thing." From this we may gather that 
by the createdness of the Koran the followers of Jahm meant 
that it was revealed to Muhammad by means of a Word 
created in some created thing corresponding to the bush in 
which the Word of God to Moses was created. This would 
seem to be the general view of the Mu'tazilites with regard to 
the Koran, for, speaking of the Mu'tazilites in general, Ibn 
* Al-Kamil, V, p. 196, 1. 25; p. 329, 1. 2. 


*Tbid., p. 197, lL. 5. ° Ibanah, p. 26, ll. 2-4. 
” Makalat, p. 280, 1. 4. ae Ibid., ll. 6 and 9. 
*Surah 28:30; Exod. 3:4. " Tbid., MW. 12-14. 
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Hazm reports that “they said that the Word of God is an 
attribute of a created action and they said that God spoke to 
Moses with a word which He created in a bush,” ” by which 
is quite evidently meant that the Word of God in the sense 
of the Koran was created in some created thing just as the 
word of God spoken to Moses was created in a bush. But 
what that created thing was in which the Koran was created 
we are not told. 

Information as to what that created thing was may be 
found in several passages of Ash‘ari’s Makdlat, in which are 
reported the views of Ja‘far ibn Harb (d. 850), Ja‘far ibn 
Mubashshir (d. 851), and Abi al-Hudhayl (d. 849). 

In one of these passages, Ash‘ari reports in the name of 
Ja‘far ibn Harb and most of the Baghdadian Mu'tazilites that 
“the Word of God is an accident and that it is created.” ™ 
In another passage, he reports in the name of both Ja‘far ibn 
Harb and Ja‘far ibn Mubashshir and their followers that “the 
Koran was created by God on the Preserved Tablet,” ** with 
the additional statement elsewhere that according to Ja‘far 
ibn Mubashshir the created Koran is a body.*® Combining 
these passages, we may infer that the created abode in which, 
according to the Muttazilites, the Word of God was created 
was, according to the two Ja‘fars and their followers, the 
Preserved Tablet. On the basis of all these statements, we 
may assume that the Word of God or Koran was created on 
the Preserved Tablet and, inasmuch as the Preserved Tablet 
is among the things which were created before the creation of 
the world, the Koran was created before the creation of the 
world. The difference between the two Ja‘fars on the question 
whether this pre-existent created Koran is to be called acci- 
dent or body, it may be assumed, does not affect their view 
as to the nature of the pre-existent created Koran, for the 
difference between them on this point rests only on the 


“ Fisal Il, p. 5, Ul. 3-5. 

* Makalat, p. 192, ll. 8 and to-11. 

“ [bid., p. 599, 1. 16 — p. 600, 1. 1; cf. Milal, p. 49, Ul. 4-5. 
* Makalat, p. 588, ll. 4 and 7. 
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question whether God can be said to be the creator of acci- 
dents, Ja‘far b. Mubashshir being one of those who happen to 
believe that God creates only bodies.’® It is this pre-existent 
Word of God or Koran, abiding on the Preserved Tablet, 
whether called accident or body, thar, according to the two 
Ja‘fars, was subsequently revealed to Muhammad. It is also to 
be assumed that, according to the two Ja‘fars, the pre-existent 
created Word of God or Koran on the Preserved Tablet was 
an orderly, arranged text consisting of words and letters, for, 
according to the view ascribed to the generality of the Mu‘ta- 
zilites, “just as the word (kalém) of man consists of letters 
(buritif) so does also the Word of God,” 17 

Then a number of passages in Ash‘ari and others deal with 
the Muttazilite conception of the relation of that created, pre- 
revealed heavenly Koran on the Preserved Tablet to the 
earthly Koran produced by man in reciting it or hearing it or 
memorizing it or writing it; in other words, with the problem 
of inlibration — the inlibration of the created heavenly Koran 
in the man-made earthly Koran. 

In a passage in which he reports in the name of Ja‘far ibn 
Flarb and most of the Baghdadian Mu‘tazilites, Ash‘ari says: 
“And they consider it impossible that the Word of God 
should exist in two places at the same time and they assert also 
the impossibility of its transference and removal from the 
place in which it was created to take up existence in another 
place.” ** Of the two Ja‘fars and their followers, his report 
continues to say: “It is not possible for the [heavenly] Koran 
to be transferred (yunkal) and it is not possible for it to exist 
in more than one place at the same time, for the existence of 
one thing at the same time in more than one place by way of 
indwelling (bulal) and inhabitation (tamakkun) is impossible. 
In spite of this, however, they say that the Koran which is 
written in books and preserved in the hearts of believers and 
in what is heard from the reciter is the [pre-existent] Koran, 
and this is in accordance with what is agreed upon by most 


* Tbid., ll. 4-8. “ Tbid., p. 604, ll. 8-9. * Tbid., p. 192, Il. 8-10. 
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of the Muslim community, except that the Ja‘fars mean by 
this saying of theirs that what is heard and memorized and 
written is an imitation (bikayah) of the [pre-existent] Koran, 
from which nothing was torn away, and this imitation ‘is the 
act of the writer and reciter and memorizer, whereas the pat- 
tern of the imitation (al-mabkiy) is wherein God created it. 
They said: Sometimes, when a man has heard a word which 
corresponds to this word [of the Koran heard or memorized 
or written down], he says that it is that very word, in which 
case he is correct and faultless. So likewise, whenever we say 
that what is heard or written or memorized is the very same 
Koran that exists on the [Preserved] Tablet, it is so, because 
it is a likeness (withl) and imitation (hikayah) thereof.” 19 

In Shahrastani the same passage is restated briefly as follows: 
“Tt is not possible that it should be transferred, for it is im- 
possible that one thing should be in two places at the same 
time (hall), and whatever we recite is an imitation (bikayah) 
of that which was first written on the Preserved Tablet, and, 
as for this imitation, it is we who made and created it.” 2° 

In Ibn Hazm, the same view, quoted in the name of Ja‘far 
ibn Mubashshir al-Kasabi, reads as follows: “The Koran is not 
in the pages of the book: what is in the pages of the book is 
something else, and that is the imitation of the Koran.” 2! 

From the combination of all these passages, we may gather 
that the Koran exists only in one place, in the place in which 
it was created, that is, on the Preserved Tablet, and that it is 
neither transferred from that place to the earthly Koran made 
by man through his writing it down or memorizing it or 
reciting it nor does it exist simultaneously in two places, that 
is, both on the Preserved Tablet in heaven and in the man- 
made Koran on earth. In fact, it does not exist in the man-made 
earthly Koran as in place, for there is no inlibration, and the 
man-made earthly Koran is only an imitation of the pre- 
existent heavenly Koran on the Preserved Tablet. 


* Ibid., p. 600, Il. 1-11. 
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This is the view of a group of Mu'tazilites headed by the 
Ja‘fars — a group described by Ash‘ari as consisting of “most 
of the Baghdadians.” A partly different view, we shall see, 
was held by a group of Mu'tazilites headed by Abu al-Hud- 
hayl—a group undoubtedly consisting of members of the 
school of Basra. 

We have already quoted passages from Shahrastani and 
Baghdadi in which Abt al-Hudhay]l is quoted as saying that 
the obligative word or command of God, that is, the word or 
command of God in the sense of the pre-existent Koran, was 
created in an abode.” In passages in Ash‘ari’s Makalat, he 
and his followers are quoted as saying that “the Koran was 
created by God on the Preserved Tablet and that it is an 
accident” and that “they refused to admit that it is a body.” * 
Combining these two passages, we may gather from them the 
view that the Word of God or the pre-existent Koran was 
created by God, prior to its revelation, as an accident on the 
Preserved Tablet. 

Thus, with regard to the general conception of a created 
pre-existent Koran, his view is the same as that of the two 
Ja‘fars and, with regard to the special question whether the 
pre-existent created Koran on the Preserved Tablet was an 
accident or a body, his view is the same as that of Ja‘far b. 
Harb. But, with regard to the question of inlibration, we shall 
try to show by passages from Ash‘ari’s Makalat that he differed 
from the Ja‘fars. These passages are rather obscure. In quoting 
them, we shall therefore add within brackets certain explana- 
tory phrases, with a view to bringing out what we consider to 
be the meaning of these passages. 

In one passage, Abia al-Hudhay] is reported to have said: 
“The Koran exists in three places: in the place wherein it is 
preserved as a memory, in the place wherein it is written, and 
in the place wherein it is recited and heard. The word of God 
thus exists in many places in the manner in which we have 





* Milal, p. 35, ll. 2-4; Fark, p. 108, ll. 16-18; cf. above, p. 141. 
* Makalat, p. 598, ll. 11-12 and p. 192, Il. 1-2. 
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just explained, without implying that thereby the Koran is 
transferred or removed [from the Preserved Tablet] or that 
thereby it disappears [from it] in the true sense of these terms. 
Only as something written or recited or memorized does it 
exist in a place, so that if the Koran was blotted out from 
something on which it was written, it would no longer exist 
there as in a place, without, however, ceasing to exist [on the 
Preserved Tablet as in a place] and, by the same token, if the 
Koran was written down on something, it would thereby 
come to exist on it as in a place, without, however, having 
been transferred to it [from the Preserved Tablet]. The same 
observation applies also to remembering and reciting. Finally, 
if God destroyed all the places in which the Koran existed as 
something memorized or read or heard, the Koran would 
vanish [from those places] and no longer exist [in them, with- 
out, however, ceasing to exist on the Preserved Tablet as in a 
place].” 4 

In another passage, Abi al-Hudhayl and his followers are 
reported as follows: “And they thought that the Koran 
[which was created on the Preserved Tablet] exists in many 
places at the same time, namely, when a reciter recites it, it 
exists simultaneously with his reciting of it, and so also, when 
a writer writes it, it exists simultaneously with his writing of 
it, and so also, again, when a memorizer memorizes it, it exists 
simultaneously with his memorizing of it, for, through re- 
citing and memorizing and writing, the Koran exists in places. 
However, transference [from the Preserved Tablet] and dis- 
appearance [from it] are inconceivable with regard to the 
Koran.” 75 

In these passages, it will be noticed, Abi al-Hudhayl, like 
the two Ja‘fars, says that the pre-existent heavenly Koran 
cannot be “transferred” or “removed” from the Preserved 
Tablet in heaven on which it was created. But, unlike the 
Ja‘fars, who say that the earthly Koran made by man through 
writing or memorizing or reciting is not another place in 


* Ibid., p. 598, 1. 12 = p. 599, lL. 5. * Ibid., p. 192, ll. 2-6. 
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which the pre-existent created heavenly Koran takes up its 
abode and that hence the pre-existenc Koran does not exist in 
two places, Abt al-Hudhayl says that these various forms of 
the earthly man-made Koran are places in which the pre- 
existent heavenly Koran takes up its abode and that hence the 
pre-existent Koran exists in many places at the same time. 
Then also, unlike the two Ja‘fars, he does not describe the 
earthly man-made Koran by the term “likeness” or “imita- 
tion.” All this shows that while Aba al-Hudhayl and his 
followers believed in the createdness of the Koran, they also 
believed in its inlibration. 

In the foregoing passages in which Ash‘ari reports on the 
teachings of the three contemporaries, the two Ja‘fars and Aba 
al-Hudhayl, we get the same explanation as to what is meant 
by the createdness of the Koran. It does not mean a denial of 
a pre-existent pre-revealed Koran. It only means that prior 
to its revelation the Word of God was created on the Pre- 
served Tablet, probably simultaneously with the creation of 
the Preserved Tablet itself, which took place prior to the 
creation of the world, and it is from its abode on the Preserved 
Tablet that the Koran was subsequently revealed to Muham- 
mad. From the same reports, we also gather that among those 
who believed in the createdness of the Koran, just as among 
those who believed in its eternity, there was a difference of 
opinion on the question of inlibration. 

The problem of inlibration among those who believed in 
the createdness of the Koran is touched upon by Shahrastani 
in two passages. 

In one passage, Shahrastani attributes to the Mu'tazilites the 
following views: “The word of God [that is, the pre-existent 
Koran] is originated and created in an abode [that is, on the 
Preserved Tablet] and it is letter (barf) and sound (saut), the 
likenesses (amthal) of which are written down in books which 
are imitations (bikdyat) thereof.” 7° In this passage, Shahras- 
tani touches upon two topics: (1) the createdness of the 
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pre-existent heavenly Koran; (2) its relation to the earthly 
man-written Koran. In his statement on the first topic, the 
singular terms “letter” (barf) and “sound” (saut), I take it, 
are either corruptions of the plural terms “letters” (burdf) 
and “sounds” (aswat) or are used by Shahrastani in a generic 
sense; for from other sources we gather that the Koran, 
which, according to the Mu'tazilites, was created on the 
Preserved Tablet, consisted, according to them, of “letters” 
and “sounds.” 27 In his statement on the second topic, the term 
“likenesses” as a description of the letters and sounds in the 
written books of the Koran and the term “imitations” as a 
description of the written books of the Koran themselves 
indicate that the Mu'tazilites spoken of by him here did not 
believe in inlibration. Thus the Mu'tazilites in this passage 
refer to the Baghdadians as represented by the Ja‘fars. 

In another passage, contrasting the Mu'tazilites with the 
Ash‘arites, he says: “The Muttazilites agree with us in our 
belief that what is in our hands is the word of God and dis- 
agree with us as to the eternity of the Koran; they are, 
however, refuted by the consensus of the Muslim community. 
The Ash‘arites agree with us as to the eternity of the Koran 
and disagree with us in that they believe that what is in our 
hands is not really the word of God; they, too, are refuted 
by the consensus of the Muslim community.” * According 
to this passage, then, the Mu‘tazilites believed in inlibration, 
whereas the Ash‘arites did not believe in it, and Shahrastani 
placed himself on the side of those who believed in it. In this 
passage, therefore, the Mu'tazilites spoken of are the Basraites 
as represented by Abi al-Hudhayl; the Ash‘arites spoken of 
are those we described as the Kullabite Ash‘arites, whose view, 
as we have seen, Shahrastani himself characterized as an in- 
novation; 7° those on whose side Shahrastani places himself 

"Irshad, p. 59, ll. 6-9; p- 60, ll. 8-9 (pp. 100, 102); Taftazani, p. 82, Il. 
11-13; cf. above, p. 268. 
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here are those whom he described as “the Early Muslims and 
the Hanbalites.” °° 


3. THE DENIAL OF A PRE-EXISTENT HEAVENLY KORAN 


Quite different from the conception of the createdness of 
the Koran held by the two Ja‘fars and Abi al-Hudhay] are 
two conceptions reported in the names of Nazzam and Mu‘am- 
mar. 

As quoted by Ash‘ari, Nazzam and his followers held that 
“the Word of the Creator is a body, and this body is a sound 
which is articulate, composite, audible, and it is the work 
of God and His creation. Man does only the reading, and 
the reading is a motion, and it is other than the Koran.” ! To 
this Ash‘ari adds that “al-Nazzam considers it impossible that 
the Word of God should at one and the same time be in many 
places or even in two places, maintaining that it is in the place 
wherein God created it.” * In another passage, after quoting 
anonymously a view which in the first of the two foregoing 
passages he has ascribed to Nazzam and his followers, Ash‘ari 
says: “Ibn al-Rawandi reports that he has heard that some one 
of the upholders of the aforesaid view thinks that it [that is, 
the Word of the Creator] is a word in the air and that the 
reader removes its obstacle by his reading and thereby it 
becomes audible.” To this Ash‘ari adds: “And this is the view 
of Ibrahim al-Nazzam most likely.” * Nazzam is also reported 
to have denied the miraculous nature of the literary form of 
the Koran and to have maintained that a work of greater 
beauty and elegance could be produced by others. Not the 
external literary form of the Koran, he says, is proof of the 
reliability of Muhammad’s claim to prophecy but only its 
contents which makes unknown things manifest.‘ 

From these passages, we gather that to Nazzam the created- 

* Cf. p. 256, above. 
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ness of the Koran did not mean that the Word of God was 
created on the Preserved Tablet. It was created in the air, and 
it was created there as a body, in the form of a combination 
of articulate sounds. When this Word was created in the air 
is not stated, but probably it was created at the time of the 
revelation of the Koran to Muhammad, when that Word was 
heard by him and he communicated it to the people in the 
form of a written book, the Koran. But though it is this created 
Word of God which was communicated to the people 
through the Koran, it is not inlibrated in the Koran, for the 
Word of God remains in the place wherein it was created. 
Only its contents are communicated to the people through 
the Koran, and they are communicated in the language of 
Muhammad’s own choosing. From Ibn al-Rawandi’s report 
of a teaching, which Ash‘ari identified with that of Nazzam, 
we get the further information that the language in which the 
Koran is written is only an external shell of the created Word 
of God and an obstacle to its audibility. That shell, however, 
is broken, as it were, when one reads the Koran; the obstacle 
is then removed, and the created Word of God becomes 
audible to the reader, as it was to Muhammad, and the reader 
then clothes it in words of his own choosing, as did Muham- 
mad. The upshot of all this is that, like the Ja‘fars and the 
Baghdadians, Nazzam denies the inlibration of the Word of 
God in the Koran, but, going further than they, he even 
denies that the Koran is an imitation of the Word of God, 
which to him was created not on the Preserved Tablet prior 
to the creation of the world but in the air at the time of its 
revelation. 

Historically this explanation of the revelation of the Koran 
reflects three sources. First, it reflects the Philonic descrip- 
tion of the revelation on Mount Sinai. For Philo in his De 
Decalogo, commenting upon the scriptural statement that at 
the revelation on Mount Sinai “Moses spoke and God an- 
swered him by a voice” (Exod. 19:19), explains it to mean 
that “at that time God wrought a miracle of a truly holy kind 
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by bidding an invisible sound to be created in the air,” which 
sound was “an articulate voice” which was “audible.” > This 
Philonic explanation could have reached Nazzam by hearsay, 
even if the condensed Arabic translation of the De Decalogo, 
which we know to have existed,* was not made until later. 
Second, it reflects the Stoic denial of immateriality, which 
was followed by Nazzam, as implied in his views on ac- 
cidents.’ Accordingly, the articulate voice created in the air 
which by Philo is said to be “invisible,” that is to say, “incor- 
poreal,” * is changed by Nazzam into a “body.” Third, it 
reflects the teaching of the Church Fathers, which corresponds 
to a certain opinion of the rabbis, that the language by which 
the prophets expressed the divine communications was chosen 
by themselves.’ 

While to Nazzam the Word of.God is a Word created by 
God in the air, to Mu‘ammar it is only a capacity created by 
God in man enabling him to produce a word which expresses 
the vill and design of God. 

We shall quote his view as reported by Ibn al-Rawandi 
through Hayyat and by Ash‘ari, Baghdadi, and Shahrastani. 

As reported by Ibn al-Rawandi and Hayyat: “Mu‘ammar 
maintains that the Koran is not the work of God, nor is it, as 
according to the view of the generality of the people, an 
attribute in the essence of God; it is rather the work of 
nature.” 1° What this statement means is that Mu‘ammar is not 
only against the orthodox belief in the eternity of the Koran 
as an attribute in God but he is also against the Mu'tazilite 
belief that it is a Word created by God. 

As reported by Ash‘ari: “The followers of Mu‘ammar claim 
that the Koran is an accident . . . But it is impossible that 
God should have made it in the true sense of the term, for 


5 De Decalogo 9, 33. 

°Cf. H. Hirschfeld, “The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah of 
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they consider it impossible that accidents should be an act of 
God. They think, therefore, that the Koran is an act of the 
place from which it is heard. If it is heard from the bush, then 
it is the act of the bush, and wherever it is heard it is the act 
of the abode in which it happens to be located.” ™ 

Also, as reported by Ash‘ari through Zurkan: “Mu‘ammar 
said that God created substance but, as for accidents which 
are in it, they are the act of the substance, and verily they are 
the act of nature, so that the Koran is an act produced by the 
nature of the substance in which it is, and it is not a creator 
nor something created, but it is produced by the nature of the 
thing in which it abides.” 1 

As reported by Baghdadi: “Inasmuch as Mu‘ammar thought 
that God created no accidents whatsoever and at the same 
time denied eternal attributes of God . . . it was inevitable 
that he should fall into this heresy, namely, that God has no 
Word, since he could not say that God’s Word was an eternal 
attribute . . . seeing that he did not ascribe to God any 
eternal attribute, nor could he say that His Word was His 
act . . . since God, according to him, does not create any 
accidents whatsoever. The Koran, according to him, is the 
act of the body in which the Word happens to be located, but 
is not an act of God, nor an attribute,” from which Baghdadi 
infers that, according to Mu‘ammar, God “has no Word” and 
“no power to command, to forbid, nor to impose any ob- 
ligation.” 8 

As reported by Shahrastani: “God created nothing but 
bodies. As for accidents, they are the products of bodies, 
produced either by nature, as, for instance, fire produces 
burning and the sun heat and the moon the coloration of 
things, or by choice, as, for instance, animal beings produce 
motion and rest, aggregation and segregation.” Then, like 
Baghdadi, Shahrastani goes on to say: “Since he does not 


¥ Makdlat, p. 192, 1. 12 — p. 193, 1. 2. 
“ Ibid., p. 584, ll. 1-4. 
* Fark, p. 137, ll. 4-13. 
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believe in the existence of eternal attributes nor in the creation 
of accidents, it follows that, according to him, God has no 
Word by which He speaks” and hence “there is no command 
or prohibition.” 1* 

Combining these various reports and taking them to be 
mutually complementary, we may restate the view of Mu‘am- 
mar as follows: The Word of God is neither an uncreated 
attribute in God, as held by the orthodox, nor a created 
accident in the Preserved Tablet, as held by the Mu'tazilites, 
nor even, as Nazzam says, a body created by God in the air. 
In fact, there is no Word of God. What is called the Word 
of God is only a word produced by certain bodies which were 
especially created by God to be capable of producing out of 
themselves a word which would communicate tc men certain 
messages from God. Such especially endowed bodies created 
by God for the purpose of communicating His Word to men 
were, for instance, the bush, through which God spoke to 
Moses, and the various prophets, including Muhammad, 
through whom He spoke to mankind. It was, however, only 
the body of the bush and the bodies of the prophets that were 
directly created by God and endowed by Him with a special 
power to produce out of themselves a Word which is figura- 
tively called the Word of God. The act of producing the 
Word, however, is either by nature, as in the case of the bush, 
or by choice, as in the case of the prophets. The Koran there- 
fore is a man-made work; it is divine in the sense that the 
Prophet who produced it was especially endowed by God 
with the power to produce it and also in the sense that it 
expresses the will and design of God. Since there is no Word 
of God in the true sense of the term, there is no room for the 
question concerning the relation of the Word of God to the 
man-made Koran, and so not only has Mu‘ammar no theory 
of inlibration but also no theory of imitation. Like Nazzam, 
he would maintain that the Koran in its literary form is a 
man-made work. 


* Milal, p. 46, ll. 3-6, 12-14. 
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II. THe Forma Creeps on INLIBRATION 


In our analysis of the various statements on the problem 
whether the Koran is uncreated or created, we have seen how 
neither the assertions of its uncreatedness nor the assertions 
of its createdness represented one single and uniform view. 

On the whole, those who professed a belief in an uncreated 
Koran conceived of it as a belief in an uncreated Word of 
God subsisting in Him as an attribute and all of them also 
believed that the post-revealed Koran when recited or heard 
or memorized or written down constituted a created Koran. 
But there was a difference of opinion among them on the fol- 
lowing two points. Some of them believed that the uncreated 
Word of God was a simple word and that that simple Word 
was not inlibrated in the created Koran, whereas others be- 
lieved that the uncreated Word of God consisted of letters 
and words and verses and that that composite Word was 
inlibrated in the created Koran. But among those who believed 
that the uncreated Word of God was simple there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to when it became composite, whether 
prior to its revelation or after its revelation. All of them, 
however, believed that the uncreated Word of God, which 
from eternity subsisted in God as an attribute, was prior to 
the creation of the world placed on the created Preserved 
Tablet upon which it remained until its revelation without 
thereby ceasing to continue to be an attribute in God. 

Under the doctrine of the createdness of the Koran there 
were two main views. First, there was a view which admitted 
the existence of a pre-revealed Word of God, but conceived 
of that Word of God as having been created on the Preserved 
Tablet. As among those who believed in the uncreatedness of 
the Koran so also among those who held this view, there was 
a difference of opinion on the question of inlibration, some 
of them believing in inlibration, others not believing in it. 
Second, there was a view which denied the existence of a 
pre-revealed Word of God, even a created one. The Word 
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of God, according to this view, was created at the time of the 
revelation of the Koran. But those who held this view differed 
among themselves as to the meaning of the Word of God and 
as to where it was created. According to one view, the Word 
of God was created as a real word in the air; according to 
another view, the Word of God only means the capacity with 
which God has endowed the Prophet to give utterance of His 
will by spoken word. To both these two classes of followers 
of the second view, the Koran in its literary form is a man- 
made book which is not inimitable. 

In the light of this analysis of representative views of those 
who maintained the uncreatedness of the Koran as well as of 
those who maintained the createdness of the Koran, we shall 
examine certain formal creeds of Islam. We shall deal with 
the Wasiyyah, al-Nasafi and his commentator al-Taftazani, 
and al-Fadali. 


I. THE WASIYYAH ! 


The Creed known as the Wasiyyah of Abi Hanifah “seems,” 
according to Wensinck, “to have originated in the period be- 
tween Abu Hanifah (d. 767) and Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 
855), and probably belongs to the latter part of that period.” ? 
This does not seem to exclude the possibility of its having 
originated somewhat later, when the contrasting views of Ibn 
Kullab and Ibn Hanbal on inlibration had already made their 
appearance. 

The article on the Koran in the Wasiyyah opens with the 
statement ‘““The Koran, the Word of God, uncreated, .. . 
His real attribute,” * wherein the understood copula “is” may 
be placed either after “The Koran” or after. “the word of 
God,” but in either case the statement quite clearly means that 
“the Koran,” like “the Word of God,” is uncreated. The 
question, therefore, arises in our mind whether the term “Ko- 

* Kitab al-Wasiyyah, with a commentary by Molla Husain ibn Iskandar 
al-Hanafi, Haidarabad (1321). English translation in Wensinck, Muslim 


Creed, pp. 125-131. 


* Wensinck, Muslim Creed, p. 187. *Wasiyyah, p. 12, ll. 6-7. 
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ran’ is used here in the sense of the post-revealed Koran, as 
a book composed of letters and words, and hence the “Word 
of God” is similarly used in the sense of its being composed of 
letters and words, or whether the “Word of God” is used in 
the sense of a simple word and hence the “Koran” is used here 
in the sense of the pre-revealed Koran conceived of as not 
being composed of letters and words. In other words, the 
question is whether this Creed is Hanbalite or Kullabite. 

An answer to this question is to be found in the next few 
statements in the Wasiyyah. 

First, of the Koran which is, like the Word of God, un- 
created it says: “Written in the copies, recited by the tongues, 
preserved in the heart, yet not residing in them. The ink, the 
paper, and the writing are created, for they are the work of 
men.” * Here it is made clear that by “the Koran” which, like 
“the Word of God,” is uncreated is meant the pre-revealed 
uncreated Koran, in contrast to that created Koran by which 
is meant the post-revealed Koran on its being written or 
recited or memorized; and, furthermore, that that pre-revealed 
Koran is not “residing,” that is, it is not inlibrated, in that 
created Koran. This is the Kullabite view. 

Second, it then goes on to add that, in contrast to “the ink, 
the paper, and the writing” which are created, “the Word of 
God is uncreated, for the writing and the letters and the words 
and the verses are a token (dalalab) of the Koran for the sake 
of human needs” and so also, with regard to the Word of 
God, “its meaning is understood (mafhum) by means of these 
things.” * Here, again, it is made clear that “the letters and the 
words and the verses,” like “the writing,” are created and are 
the work of men, so that the uncreated pre-revealed Koran 
and the Word of God are simple and without letters and 
words and verses. This, again, is the Kullabite view. Then, 
in addition to this, the previous direct denial of inlibration is 
repeated here indirectly by the following two descriptions 


*Ibid., p. 12, Il. 12-13, and p- 13, Il. 1-2. 
*Ibid., p. 13, Il. 2-3, and Il. 4-5. 
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of the relation between the created “letters and words and 
verses” and the uncreated pre-revealed Koran and the Word 
of God. (1) They are “a token (dalilah) of the Koran,” 
which 1s but slightly different from the expression “indications 
(dalalat ‘ala) of the eternal Word,” * which is one of the ways 
by which the Kullabite Ash‘arites describe their denial of 
inlibration. (2) The “meaning” of the Word of God “is un- 
derstood (mafhtim) by means of these things,” which is but 
slightly different from the statement “that he may understand 
(yafbam) the word of God” used by Ibn Kullab as an inter- 
pretation of the Koranic statement “that he may hear the 
word of God” (9:6) in his harmonizing it with his denial of 
inlibration.* 

The Wastyyah is thus Kullabite in its view on the simplicity 
of the uncreated Word of God, on the post-revealed origin of 
the letters and the other component parts of the text of the 
Koran, and on the denial of inlibration. 


2. NASAFI AND TAFTAZANI 


Kullabite, too, in its view on the simplicity of the uncreated 
Word of God, on the post-revealed origin of the letters and 
the other component parts of the text of the Koran, and on 
the denial of inlibration is the Creed of Nasafi (d. 1142), 
which Kullabite character of it is emphasized by Taftazani 
(d. 1388) in his commentary." 

Nasafi begins with a general statement with regard to the 
attribute of “Word” (kalam),? saying that “God speaks with 
a Word which is an eternal attribute of His.” ? This is a 
reproduction of the common orthodox view and is directly 
a denial of the general Mu'tazilite view that the Word of God 
in the sense of the Koran is something created in an abode.‘ 


* Cf. above, p. 256. "Cf. above, p. 249. 

+ Arabic Text of Taftazani’s Commentary and the Text of Nasafi, Cairo, 
A. H. 1335. English translation, Earl Edgar Elder, Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani 
on the Creed of Najm al-Din al-Nasafi (1950). 

* Taftazani, p. 77, 1. 9. 

*Ibid., p. 79, ll. 4, 6. “Cf. above, p. 264. 
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It does not commit itself either to the Kullabite view that the 
Word is simple or to the Hanbalite view that it is composite.’ 
Taftazani, however, gives it a Kullabite meaning. Commenting 
on the term “Word,” he says: “This is an eternal attribute of 
which expression is given (‘ubbir) in an arrangement of words 
(al-nagm) composed of letters, called Koran.” ® Here, then, 
we have a distinction, like that made by the Kullabites, be- 
tween the Word of God, which is presumably simple, and 
the Koran, which is described as a literary composition and, 
as in the Kullabites, the literarily composed Koran is described 
as the expression of the Word of God. 

Nasafi then adds that this Word of God is “not of the genus 
of letters and sounds” and that “it is the negation of silence 
and deficiency.” 7 Taken by itself, this statement of Nasafi 
may only mean that the Word of God is not to be included 
under the same genus to which also belongs the word of man 
which consists of letters and sounds. In brief, it may only 
mean that the Word with which God speaks is not a physical 
kind of Word, like the human word, and it is to be understood 
only as a negation of any physical communication between 
God and man. It may thus only reflect the words of Ghazali, 
who, in his discussion of the attribute of Word describes it 
as “subsisting in His essence” and then goes on to say: “It 
does not resemble the word of created beings, nor is it a sound 
arising from the commotion of the air or the collision of 
bodies, nor is it a letter articulated by the joining together of 
lips or by the motion of the tongue.” * Taftazani, however, 
gives it another interpretation, He takes it to be “a refutation 

“CE. above, pp. 248, 251. 

Taftazani, Pp. 77, |. 9. But see Elder’s translation. 


‘1bid., p- 79, ll. 7, 10, 11. 

Ibya’ Ni: Kitéh Kawa'id al-"Ak@id, Section 1, Vol. I, p- 90, H. 25-26 
(quoted in Macdonald’s Development of Muslim Theology (1903), p. 303, 
ae Sell’s The Faith of Islam, 3rd ed. [1907], pp. 210-211). Cf. also Ghazalt’s 
ktssad, P- 57, 1. 4. Cf. Philo’s comment on “and God answered him by a 
voice” (Exod. 19:19): “Did He then do so, uttering himself some kind of 
voice? Away! let not such a thought ever enter our mind, for God is not 


ed ; man, in need of a mouth and of a tongue and of a windpipe” (Decal. 
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of the Hanbalites and the Karramites,” who believed that the 
uncreated Word of God was composite or, as he puts it, they 
believed that “His Word is an accident of the genus sounds 
and letters, and yet in spite of that it is eternal.” ® Here, again, 
Nasafi’s statement is given by Taftazani a Kullabite meaning. 

Then Nasafi adds another statement: “God speaks with this 
attribute, commanding, prohibiting, and narrating.” '° This 
statement, at first sight, would seem to be in Opposition to the 
Kullabite view that God’s commanding and prohibiting and 
narrating were not from eternity.”? Sall, it will be noticed, 
Nasafi_ does not say explicitly that God’s commanding and 
prohibiting and narrating were from eternity, and Taftazani, 
in his comment on it, explains it to mean that the division of 
the Word of God into commands, prohibitions, and narrations 
is not in the Word itself but in its relationship to men, whom 
God from eternity planned to create and to whom from 
eternity planned to reveal His Word.!? This explanation is 
only a variation of the view of Ibn Kullab and his followers, 
the Kullabite Ash‘arites, quoted above." 

The next statement of Nasafi, namely “the Koran, the 
Word of God, uncreated,”™ is an exact quotation of the 
opening statement in the Wasiyyah. Now in the Wasiyyah, 
as we have seen, its subsequent statements make it clear that 
the term “Koran” in the opening statement refers to the pre- 
revealed Koran. Similarly here, Taftazani tries to show that 
the term “Koran” in this statement of Nasafi refers to the 
pre-revealed Koran. Thus prefatory to his comment upon 
Nasafi’s statement he remarks that “the term Koran is some- 
times applied to the eternal speech of the soul [that is, to the 
uncreated Word of God] as it is applied to the originated 
text which is recited.” 144 Then, taking Nasafi’s statement to 
mean that “The Koran [in the sense of] the Word of God 
[1s] uncreated,” he concludes that Nasafi is in agreement with 


eee Pe 79, ll. 8-10. bee p- l. 4-p. 81, 1. 10. 
id., p. 80, 1. 4. . above, p. 256. 
4 Cf, above, p. 249. “ Taftazani, p. 81, Il. 11-12. 

“* [bid., ll. 10-11; cf. below at nn. 29-33. 
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those whom he calls al-mashayib, the Early Theologians, 
literally, the Masters, to whom he ascribes the view that “one 
1S to say that the Koran is the uncreated Word of God and 
one Is not to say that the Koran is uncreated.” = The reason 
given by him for their objection to the use of the expression 
‘the Koran is uncreated” is their fear “lest the mind jumps to 
the conclusion that the thing composed of sounds and letters 
[that is, the text which is recited] is eternal,” }* to which, of 
course, the Early Theologians were opposed. The objection 
of the Early Theologians to any one saying that the Koran is 
uncreated is contrasted by Taftazani with “the position that 
the Hanbalites took out of ignorance and obstinacy,” ™ which 
position is described by him later as the assertion that “the 
text which is composed and arranged in parts is eternal,” 18 
This contrast between the Hanbalites and the Early Theo- 
logians as to whether “the thing composed of sound and 
letters” is eternal or created quite evidently reflects the con- 
troversy over the questions whether the uncreated Word of 
God is composed of sounds and letters or is simple and whether 
that uncreated Word of God is inlibrated or not. Now, as 
we have seen, the opponent of the Hanbalites on these ques- 
Hons, as reported by Shahrastani, was Ash‘ari,® who evidently 
In some work of his followed Ibn Kullab, even though in his 
Ibanah he followed the Hanbalites. Accordingly we may 
assume that the term al-mashayih, literally, the Masters, used 
here by the Ash‘arite Taftizani includes both Ibn Kullab and 
Ash'ari, for the term shaybuna, our Master, is applied by 
Ash‘arites to Ibn Kullab 2° just as it is applied by them to 
Ash‘ari.?! Then also, as we shall see later, a certain statement 
ascribed by Taftazani to the mashayib is a quotation from Ibn 
Kullab ?? and a certain term ascribed by him to “one (ba‘d) 


of the mashiyib” is quoted by Shahrastani in the name of 
Ash‘ari.?3 


: Ibid. . amie ” Nibayat, p. 303, 1. 16. 
rd Ibid? p. 82, Ir. ” Fark, p. 200, Il. 6-7. 


: * Cf. below at nn. 40-41 
18 ‘ 
Ibid., p. 85, Il. 4-5. * Cf. below at nn. 52-53. 


” Cf. above, p. 256. 
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Finally, as in the Wasiyyah, Nasafi says of the Koran, as 
well as of the Word of God, that “it is written in our volumes, 
preserved in our hearts, recited by our tongues, heard by our 
ears, yet not residing (dll) in them.” This statement, as 
we have shown in our comment on the Wasiyyah,” is quite 
definitely Kullabite and a denial of inlibration. Taftazani in 
his comment on this statement thus correctly gives it a Kul- 
Jabite meaning. The Koran in the sense of the uncreated 
Word of God, he says, is “‘an eternal thing (7a‘nd) subsisting 
in the essence of God, which is expressed and heard by means 
of the organized text which indicates it.” *° Taftazani explains 
the distinction between the uncreated Word of God and the 
recited or heard text of the Koran as follows: Suppose we 
write down the formula “fire is a burning substance” and we 
recite it and memorize it. This, he says, would not lead us to 
conclude that the real essence of fire is a sound and a letter.” 
This explanation, it is to be noted, is taken from Ghazali.”* 
‘He also explains the distinction between them by the analogy 
of the distinction between what he says is called “speech of 
the soul” (kalam nafsi) and “uttered speech” (kalam lafzi),” 
in connection with which he quotes a line from the Arabic 
Christian poet al-Ahtal, in which “speech of the soul” is 
referred to as “speech” which is “in the heart.” *° Directly, 
both the analogy and the quotation are, again, taken from 
Ghazali.*! Ultimately, however, the analogy reflects the Stoic 
distinction between dédyos évSuiBeros and Adyos mpodopixds,*” 
as it is used by those Church Fathers who believed in the 
twofold stage theory of the pre-existent Logos as an illustra- 
tion of the distinction between these two stages in its pre- 
existence — the first stage, when it was in the mind of God, 

* Taftazani, p. 83, ll. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

* Cf. above, p. 281. 

** Taftazani, p. 83, 1. 6. 

= Thid., Nl. 8-9. 

*8 Iktisad, p. 58, ll. 14-20. 

*® Taftazani, p. 78, 1. 3, and p. 80, |. 2. 


* Ibid., p. 78, 1. 5. 


" Iktisad, p. 54, 1. 21-p. 55, 1. 2. *® Arnim, IT, 135 and 223. 
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and the second stage, when it was generated as a real hypo- 
static being.** 

The difference of opinion with regard to inlibration has led 
as we have seen, to a difference of opinion as to whether he 
clause “that he may hear the Word of God” in the verse about 
giving asylum to a worshipper of many gods (9:6) should be 
taken literally or not.** In Taftazani there is a reference to 
this difference of opmion. “In regard to the eternal Word 
which is an attribute of God,” he says, “al-Ash‘ari took the 
position that it is possible for it to be heard.” * This exactly 
represents the view of Ash‘ari in his Ibanah.2° He then goes 
on to say that “al-Ustadh aba Ishak al-Isfara’ini denied it 
and Abu Mansir [al-Maturidi] also chose this [latter] posi- 
tion.” me His statement with regard to Maturidi may have to 
be qualified. According to another report, Maturidi agrees 
with Ash‘ari that the Word of God can be heard: he only adds 
that the Word heard is without sound.** 

The Word of God is thus simple and uncreated, whereas 
the Koran is composed of sounds and letters and suras and 
verses and is created. Still, says Taftazani, even though “in 
reality” the expression “the Word of God” applies to the 
uncreated Word, “metaphorically” (majazan) it applies also 
to the verbal utterance of the Koran*®—a view which 
subsequently he ascribes to “one (ba‘d) of the Early Theo- 
logians.” * This is exactly the view of the Kullabite Ash‘ari 
which we have quoted above.*! But then, in order to abeiite 
the objection that by “the Consensus” (al-1j714°) of the Mus- 
lim people as well as by the implication of certain verses in 
the Koran (2:21; 17:90) the recited text of the Koran is to 

be regarded as the Word of God,*? he says that, though in 
comparison with the uncreated Word of God the recited text 


= oe sid Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 298 ff. 

s ce Ove, P. 253. * Cf. above, pp. 254-255. 
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of the Koran is the word of God only in a metaphorical sense, 
still it is to be regarded as a real word of God in the sense of 
its being “something created by God and not one of the com- 
positions of His creatures.” * This last statement reflects Ibn 
Kullab’s statement that “the recital is originated and created 
[by God] and it is an acquisition (kasb) on the part of 
man.” 44 

Like Ibn Kullab and others, nowhere in their discussion of 
the Koran do Nasafi and Taftazani mention the Preserved 
Tablet, upon which, according to the Koran’s own statement,* 
the Koran abided prior to its revelation. The Preserved Tablet 
is mentioned by Taftazani only in connection with the Mu'ta- 
zilites. “Since the Muttazilites,” he says, “could not deny that 
God is a speaker, they held that God is a speaker in the sense 
of the creation of sounds and letters in their abodes or of the 
creation of the shapes of the characters on the Preserved 
Table,” ** that is to say, by the creatednéss of the Koran the 
Muttazilites mean either (1) the creation of the Word of God 
in some abode outside the Preserved Tablet, which is the view 
of Nazzam and Mu‘ammar,* or (2) its creation on the Pre- 
served Tablet, which is the view of the Ja‘fars and Abi 
al-Hudhayl.* 

The conception of the uncreatedness of the Koran as pre- 
sented by Taftazani is thus like that of Ibn Kullab and in 
opposition to that of Ibn Hanbal. Ibn Hanbal, as we have 
seen, is quoted by him as believing in the compositeness of the 
uncreated Word of God. He also quotes Ash‘ari as believing 
that the uncreated Word of God can be heard.*® This, as we 
have seen, is the view of Ash‘ari in his [banah.°° The name 
of Ibn Kullab is not mentioned by Taftazani. But toward the 
end of his discussion, he refers to “some later theologians” 
(al-mubakkikiin) as reporting that “our early theologians” 
(mashayibund) distinguished between the Word of God, which 

8 Tbid., ll. 12-13. “Cf. above, pp. 274 ff. 

“ Cf. above, p. 249, at n. 3. “Cf. above, pp. 267 ff. 


* Surah 85:22. ” Taftazani, p. 84, |. 4. 
“© Taftazani, p. 82, Il. 11-13. © Cf. above, pp. 254-255. 
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is simple and uncreated, and the arrangement of that Word 
of God into sounds and letters and suras and verses, which 
takes place only when one recites the Koran or meditates 
upon it.°* He then concludes: “This is the meaning of their 
statement that that which is recited (al-makri‘) is eternal, but 
the recital (al-kirf’ah) is originated.” *? This is an accurate 
paraphrase of the statement of Ibn Kullab quoted above,* 
and thus, indirectly, Taftazani identifies his interpretation of 
Nasafi with the view of Ibn Kullab. 


3. FADALI 

Like the Wasiyyah and the Creed of Nasafi in its view on 
the simplicity of the uncreated Word of God and on the 
denial of inlibration but unlike them in its view on the pre- 
revealed origin of the letters and words and verses and chap- 
ters of the Koran is the Creed of F adali (d. 821). 

In his discussion of the attribute of Speech or Word 
(kalam), Fadali describes it as “eternally pre-existent,” as 
“subsisting in God’s essence,” and as being “not a letter (barf) 
or sound and far removed from priority and posteriority and 
from inflection and structure,” * and as having “no verses and 
chapters.” 

. In contrast to that uncreated simple Word of God, there 
is what he calls “the Glorious Expressions (al-alfaz) revealed 
to the Prophet” which are “originated” and “embrace priority 
and posteriority and inflections and chapters and verses.” 4 As 
to when these component parts of the Glorious Expressions 
originated, he says that “there is a conflict of opinion.” ® Some 
say that what Gabriel brought down to the Prophet was “only 


 Taftazani, p- 85, Il. 2~5. 

ee 1. 8. ; oo " Cf. above, p. 249 at n. 3. 
ae ifayat alawamm min ‘ilm al-kalam, with the commentary of al-Bay- 
Ue Cairo, A. H. 1315. English translation in D. B. Macdonald’s Develop- 
ment of Muslim Theology, pp. 315-351. The section dealing with the Koran 
SON PP. 335-336. 

: Kifayat, p. 52, ll. 35-36. 

Ibid., p. 53, Il. 4-5. 


“Tbid., p. 52, 1. 37-p. 53, 1. 6. *Tbid., p. 54, Ul. 13-14. 
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the meaning (al-ma‘na)” * and that “the Prophet clothed the 
ineaning with expressions of his own.” * This, as will be re- 
called, is what we have found to be the view of Ibn Kullab,® 
as well as of the Wasiyyah® and Nasafi and Taftazani.° 
Others say that “he who clothed the meaning is Gabriel.” ** 
This, as we have seen, is the view of the Kullabite Ash‘arites.’” 
Fadali adopts the latter view,” restating it as follows: “The 
Glorious Expressions are created and written on the Preserved 
Tablet; Gabriel brought them down to the Prophet.” * Still, 
“both the Glorious Expressions and the eternal attribute are 
called Koran and the Word of God.” This reflects a view 
which Taftazani, as we have seen, ascribes to the Consensus 
(al-ijma’) of the Muslim people." 

The problem of inlibration is dealt with by him in three 
passages, each of which, as we shall see, reflects a certain 
statement by some other author. Thus evidently having in 
mind some statement like that of Ibn Kullab’s, according to 
which the Koranic verse about granting an asylum to a poly- 
theist “that he may hear the word of God” (9:6) is inter- 
preted to mean that he may understand (yafham) the word 
of God,” he expresses his disagreement with it by saying: 
‘And these Glorious Expressions do not indicate (tadullu ‘ala) 
the eternal attribute in the sense that the eternal attribute can 
be understood (afhum) from them.” '* But, then, evidently 
having in mind some statement like that in the Wasityyah 
where it says of the Word of God that “its meaning (sa‘nd- 
bu) is understood (7afhtiim) by means of these things,” 
that is, by means of the letters and words and verses, he ex- 
presses his agreement with it by saying, with regard to the 
Word of God, that “these expressions indicate its meaning 


° Tbid., ll. 12-13. ® Kifayat, p. 54, ll. 19-20. 
* [bid., ll. 14-17. 4 [bid., p. 53, ll. 29-33. 
* Cf. above, pp. 249-250. * Tbid., ll. 26-28. 


*° Cf. above, p. 287 at n. 42. 
™ Cf. above, p. 249 at n. 5. 
* Kifayat, p. 53, ll. 11-15. 
* Cf. above, p. 281 at n. 5. 


°Cf. above, p. 281. 
* Cf. above, p. 286. 
" Kifayat, p. 54, ll. 17-19. 
* Cf. above, pp. 255-256. 
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(ma‘na).” 2 Finally, evidently having in mind such a state- 
ment as that of the Kullabite Ash‘arites that “what we read” 
is the Word of God “only metaphorically,” *? he says that 
“what is understood from these expressions equals (susawi) 
what would be understood from the eternal attribute if the 
veil were removed from us and we could hear it.” ?? Here, 
then, a formal equation is drawn by Fadali between the rela- 
tion of “the expressions” to “what is understood” and the 
relation of “the eternal attribute” to “what would be under- 
stood if . . . we could hear it [that is, the eternal attribute].” 
Now such an equation is what Aristotle calls “analogy,” 
which he illustrates by the equation “the intellect is to the 
soul as sight is to the body.” ** But analogy, according to 
Aristotle, is one of the four kind« of metaphor,” and the most 
popular one.” Consequently, what Fadali means by his state- 
ment here is that “the expressions” are the Word of God 
“only metaphorically,” which, as we have seen, is the view of 


the Kullabite Ash‘ari.2° 


IV. THe Terms Muupatu, Havatn, ann Haprra 
AS APPLIED To THE Koran * 


In the preceding sections we have dealt with the various 
views of those who speak of the Koran as created or as 
uncreated. We have shown how, with a few exceptions, the 
controversy was mostly over the question whether the Koran, 
which prior to its revelation existed in heaven on the Preserved 
Tablet, was uncreated or created. In Arabic, the terms used 
for “uncreated” and “created” in their application to the Ko- 
ran are ghayr mablik and mablik,! and for “uncreated” Ibn 
Kullab is reported to have used ghayr mablik wa-la mubdath. 
But there are reports, as we shall see, of certain people who, 


* Kifayat, p- 53, Il. 20-21. 

* Cf. above, p. 256 at n. 4. 

™ Kifayat, p. 53, ll. 15-19. 

~ Eth, Nic. I, 4, 1096b, 28-29. 
Pics reprint from The Joshua Bloch Memorial Volume, 1960, pp: 


* Luma’ 27, ll. 4-5. 


* Poet., 21, 1457b, 6-9. 
* Rhet. Ill, 10, 1410b, 6-9. 
* Cf. above, at n. 21. 


* Mughni, vol. VIl, p. 4, 1. 1. 
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while they were opposed to the use of both mabluk and ghayr 
mablik, allowed themselves the use of mubdath or badath or 
hadith. Now the terms al-balk, “creation,” and al-ibdath, 
“origination, are both said to mean “the bringing of the 
nonexistent from nonexistence into existence.” 2? We should, 
therefore, expect that those who used the term mubdath or 
hadath or hadith as a description of the Koran would agree 
with those who used the term szablak in the denial of the 
uncreatedness of the Koran. We can thus readily see why 
they should reject ghayr mabluk, “uncreated.” But why they 
should reject mablak, “created,” and also why, having rejected 
mablik, they should approve of mubdath, “originated,” or of 
hadath or of hadith is a question for which we shall try to find 
an answer. 

Let us then examine the passages in which Ash‘ari reports 
on this change of terminology. We shall start with passages 
which report on the term mubdath, We shall quote two such 
passages. 

In one of these passages Ash‘ari reports: “Muhammad b. 
Shajja‘ al-Thalji, and those from among the suspensors of 
judgment (al-wafikal) who agreed with him, said that the 
Koran is the Word of God and that it is originated (muhdath), 
namely, it was after it was not, and that it is God through 
whom it came to be and it is He who originated it, and they 
refrained from applying the term abluk or the phrase ghayr 
mablik. And Zahir al-Athiri said that the Koran is the Word 
of God and that it is originated (mubdath) but not created 
(mablak).” ? 

In this passage, the fact that the use made of the term 
mubdath by Thalji is explained as meaning that the Word of 
God came into being after it had not been quite definitely 
places him among those who believed in the createdness of 
the Koran, most of whom expressed their belief by using 
the term mablik, for believers in the createdness of the 

Koran who used the term mablik are reported to have ex- 


* Taftazani, p. 86, Il. 1-2. * Makalat, p. 583, \l. 3-6. 
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pressed themselves by saying that the Koran, which is the 
Word of God, “was not, then it was,” ¢ the very same expres- 
sion used here by Thalji. His apparent objection to the use 
of the term mablik, while using the term mubdath in the 
very same sense as the term mablik, may be explained if we 
assume that Thalji, like those suspensors of judgment who 
agreed with him, was himself a suspensor of judgment. In his 
I[banah, dealing with the suspensors of judgment, Ash‘ari says 
that the reason they refrain from using both mablak and 
ghayr mablak is that the Koran never describes itself explicitly 
either by the term mablak or by the term ghayr mablik.® 
In the light of this statement, then, Thalji’s refusal to use 
mablik, despite his belief in the createdness of the Koran, is 
to be explained as being simply due to the fact that the fern 
is not used in the Koran in connection with itself. This 
however, raises the question why, having rejected the fen 
mabluk on the ground that it is not used in the Koran in 
connection with itself, he should not have also rejected the 
term mubdath, for this term, too, is not used in the Koran in 
connection with itself. 

An explanation why the objection raised against mablak on 
the score of its having no Koranic sanction was not applied 
by Thalji to muhbdath may be found in a report of a con- 
troversy between Ibn Hanbal and those who believed in the 
createdness of the Koran as to the meaning of the term dhikr, 
admonition,” as qualified by the term mubdath, “innovated,” 

hew, “originated,” which occurs twice in the Koran (21:2; 
26:4). It would seem that there were some who took the fern 
dbikr, “admonition,” in these two places to mean the Koran 
and hence from the fact that in these two places dhikr is 
described as mubdath, “innovated,” “new,” “originated,” the 
inferred that the Koran was created. As against then Ibn 
Hanbal argued that while indeed the definite al-dhikr “the 
admonition,” means the Koran, the indefinite dhikr is ambi 
tion,” which is used in the two verses in the Koran, does not 


Ibid., p. 582, ll. 8-9. * [banah, p. 40, ll. 5 ff. 
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mean the Koran.* Evidently Thalji and those suspensors of 
judgment who agreed with him sided with the opponents of 
Ibn Hanbal in taking the term dhikr in the expression dhikr 
mubdath, which occurs twice in the Koran, to refer to the 
Koran itself, and consequently they came to describe the 
Koran by the term muhdath. 

The other passage which reports on the use of the term 
nmubdath reads as follows: “And it came to my attention 
concerning one of the masters of the Fikh that he said that 
God is eternally a speaker in the sense that eternally He 
possesses the power to speak, and that he also said that the 
Word of God is mubdath and not mablak. This is the opinion 
of Da’iid al-Isbahani [=Da’tad b. ‘Ali b. Halaf al-Isbahani 
al-Zahiri].” * 

This passage occurs amidst a group of passages, each of 
which begins with the statement “the Koran is the Word of 
God” and all of which are placed under the general heading 
“Discourse concerning the Koran.” Moreover, according to a 
report quoted by al-Sam‘ani, the statement attributed here to 
al-Zahiri reads that “the Koran is mubdath.” * Consequently, 
the statement here that “the Word of God is mubdath” means 
that “the Koran is the Word of God and it is mubdath and 
not mablik,” thus expressing the same view as that of the 
preceding statement of Thalji, namely, that the Koran was 
created. Undoubtedly the reason for the substitution here of 
nmubdath for mablik is the same as in Thalji, namely, that the 
term mablak is not used in the Koran as a description of itself. 

The additional statement, with which the passage opens, 
namely, that “God is eternally a speaker in the sense that 
eternally He possesses the power to speak” is of special sig- 
nificance. It is meant to be an answer to an objection that has 

been raised against the belief in the createdness of the Koran. 
The objection, as phrased by Ash‘ari in his [banah, reads as 
follows: “Know that, by the belief of the Jahmiyyah that the 


®°Cf. Patton, Abmad Ibn Hanbal and the Mibna, p. 103. 
7 Makalat, p. 583, ll. 8-10. 
® Quoted in Goldziher, Die Zahiriten, p. 226, p. 9. 
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Word of God is created, they are compelled to admit that 
God would have been from all eternity like the idols, which 
have neither speech nor language . . . But how can one with 
reference to whom speech is impossible from eternity be a 
God?” ® To this objection Zahiri’s answer here is that even 
though the Koran was created, God could still be described 
as being eternally a speaker if that description is taken to mean 
that eternally He possesses the power to speak, so that even 
before He was actually a speaker He could be called a speaker 
proleptically, in anticipation of the actual speaker that He 
was to become. The reasoning employed here by Zahiri in 
his answer is analogous to the reasoning employed by Hip- 
polytus and Novatian among the Church Fathers. Thus 
Hippolytus argues that even though before the incarnation 
the Logos was not yet a “perfect son,” God still addressed 
him as son “because he was to be begotten in the future”; 1° 
and Novatian, who believed in the twofold stage of existence 
in the pre-existent Logos, similarly argues that even though 
the Logos generated or proceeded from the Father only prior 
to the creation of the world, God could always be called 
Father in anticipation of the future generation of the Logos 
as son." Whether Zahiri’s answer implies a twofold stage 
theory of the existence of the pre-revealed Koran analogous 
to the twofold stage theory of the existence of the preincar- 
national Christ 1* cannot be ascertained. 


*Ibanab, p. 27, ll. 3-10 (6 imi i 
» p. 27, IL. 9). A similar argument is used by Ath 
against the Arian contention that the Word in the sense of dic pheexs 
istent Christ was created: “Has not a man himself lost his mind who even 
sents the thought that God was without word (ddoyor) and without 
wisdom (doopor). Cf. Orat. cont. Arian. Il, 32 (PG 26, 216 B). The same 
ra elas against both Arians and Muslims occurs also in John of Damascus 
isputatio Saraceni et Christiani (PG 96, 1341 D; cf. 94, 1587 A): “Before 
God created the Word and Spirit had He no Word and no Spirit?” 
ee Haer, Noéti 15 (PG 10, 824 B). 
"De Trinit. 31. Cf. The Philosophy of th b 
205-206, Cf., above, p- 145 at n. 16. eee poner neta Ue ere 
a The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, Pp. 192-198. 
tie moe Peas Marae Aye paper, as published in the Bloch Memorial 
le, umed that Zahiri’s view implied - 
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So much for the substitution of the term mubdath for the 
term mablik. Let us now take up the substitution of the term 
hadath for mablik. 

The passages which report on this substitution read as 
follows: 

“Aba Mu‘adh al-Tumani said: The Koran is the Word of 
God and it is an origination (badath) and not that which 
was originated (mubdath) and an action (fil) and not that 
which was produced by an action (7af‘dl), and he refrained 
from saying that it is a creation (balk). He says that it is 
neither a creation (balk) nor that which was created (7ab- 
lak), that it subsists in God, and that it is impossible that God 
should speak with a word that subsists in something other than 
in Him, just as it is impossible that He should move with a 
movement which subsists in something other than in Him. 
And thus he also says with regard to will (iradab) and love 
(mababbab) and wrath (bughd) that they all subsist in 
God.” * In another passage, al-Tamani is reported to have 
said that “the Word of God is neither an accident nor a body 
and it subsists in God; and it is impossible that the Word of 
God should subsist in something other than in Him, just as 
this is impossible in the case of His will (iradah) and His love 
(mababbah) and His wrath (bughd).” * 

In the first of these passages, the fact that Tuamani rejects 
both mablak and mubdath shows that he is against the created- 
ness of the Koran as it is generally expressed in the statement 
quoted above: “It was not, then it was.” The fact that he 
accepts the term hadath shows that the term which means 
“origination, ” unlike the term which means “originated,” 1s 
not taken by him to mean the createdness of the Koran in its 
usual sense that it was not and then it was. That Timani used 
the term badath to express his opposition to the createdness 
of the Koran in its usual sense can be further shown from the 
fact that in both passages quoted he compares the Word, with 
reference to its subsistence in God, to the attributes of will 


4 Makalat, p. 583, ll. 11-15. * Ibid., p. 593, ll. 10-13. 
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(iradah) and love (mababbab) and wrath (bughd), for a 


similar comparison is used by those who believed in the 
uncreatedness of the Koran as an argument against those who 
believed in its createdness. Thus, in opposition to the Jahmiy- 
yah, who believed that the Word of God was created,! 
Ash‘ari argues that “since God’s anger (ghadab) is uncreated, 
and likewise His favor (ridan) and His displeasure (subt), 
why do you not believe that His Word is uncreated?” 17 The 
question that may be raised, why Tumani, who distinguishes 
between. subdath “originated,” and hadath, “origination,” 
and, while rejecting the former, accepts the latter, should not 
also distinguish between mablik, “created,” and halk, “crea- 
tion,” and thus also accept the latter, may be answered that 
the term halk, unlike the term badath, does not occur in the 
Koran in connection with itself. As for the question, why 
then did he accept the term fil, “action,” which like the term 
balk is not used in the Koran in connection with itself, it may 
be answered that, though the verb fa‘al is not used in the 
Koran in connection with itself, its equivalent, the verb ja‘al, 
is used in connection with the Koran in the verse ““We have 
made it (ja‘alnabu) an Arabic Koran that ye may under- 
stand.” '* In fact, Ibn Hanbal, in his defense of the uncreated- 
ness of the Koran, argued that the word ja‘al does not mean 
the same as balak.'® 
In the second passage, the statement that “the Word of God 
is neither an accident nor a body and it subsists in God; and 
it Is impossible that the Word of God should subsist in some- 
thing other than God” is obviously aimed at the Ja‘fars and 
Aba al-Hudhay] who held that the Word of God was created 
either as an accident or as a body on the Preserved Tablet.” 
But here a new question arises. If by badath, “origination,” 
Tumani meant the denial of the createdness of the Koran, 
why did he not use the already established phrase ghayr 


* Ibanah, p. 26, ll. 1 ff. (68). 
* Surah 43:2. 
“Cf. Patton, Abmad Ibn Hanbal and. the Mibn 

” Cf. above, pp. 267 ff. omg s 
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mablak, “uncreated”? What need was there for him to 
introduce into the discussion of the problem this new and 
unheard of term badath? And if he objected to the phrase 
ghayr mablak because it is based upon a verb which is not 
used in the Koran in connection with itself, why then did he 
not use the phrase ghayr muhdath, “unoriginated,” which is 
more explicit and more meaningful than the term hadath, 
“origination,” as a rejection of the createdness of the Koran? 
Since Tumani has chosen the term hadath in preference to 
the phrase ghayr mablik or ghayr mubdath to express his 
opposition to the createdness of the Koran, it is to be assumed 
that the opposition to the createdness of the Koran implied 
by the use of badath is different from the opposition implied in 
ghayr mablak or ghayr mubdath, What then is the difference? 

In order to discover some kind of difference between the 
denial of the createdness of the Koran implied in hadath and 
the denial of it implied in ghayr mablak or ghayr mubdath, 
we shall first try to find out if ghayr mablak or ghayr mubdath 
could have some other implication besides the mere denial of 
the createdness of the Koran in the sense that it had a begin- 
ning of existence, and if we find that it could have some other 
implication, we shall be justified in assuming that it is that 
other implication that the use of the term hadath proposes to 
eliminate. . 

Logically, the negative phrase ghayr mablik, “not created,” 
or ghayr mubdath, “not originated,” in itself could have a two- 
fold meaning. It could mean not only a denial of a beginning 
of existence but also a denial of a cause of existence; for just 
as “created” or “originated” implies not only a beginning of 
existence but also a cause of existence, so also “uncreated” 
or “unoriginated” could imply not only a denial of a begin- 
ning of existence but also a denial of a cause of existence. 
Though those who believed in the uncreatedness of the Koran 
and expressed themselves by the use of ghayr mabluk quite 
certainly used that phrase in the exclusive sense of a denial of 
a beginning of existence, without meaning to deny thereby 
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that the Koran had a cause for its existence, still the phrase 
ghayr mablak used by them, as well as the phrase ghayr 
muldath that could be used by them, in itself is ambiguous 
and it might be taken to mean both “eternal” and “causeless.” 
Tumani wanted to eliminate that ambiguity and so he was in 
search of some term that would describe the Koran as having 
no beginning of existence, while at the same time it would 
describe it also as having a cause of existence. 

Now a problem similar to this faced here by Tumani had 
been faced long before him in Christianity by Origen and in 
Greek philosophy by Plotinus. Origen believed that the Logos 
was eternal, and Plotinus similarly believed that the Nous was 
eternal, but both of them believed that the Logos or the Nous 
was dependent upon God as its cause, for they both believed 
that the Logos or the Nous was generated from God. So what 
did they do? They coined a new Greek expression, yévrnors 
aidis, “eternal generation,” by which they described the 
generation of the Logos or of the Nous by or from God.?! 
Now an Arabic translation of this expression would be taulid 
azali or wiladab azaliyyab, but no term meaning or implying 
“begetting” could Tiamani, as a faithful Muslim, use in con- 
nection with God, for the Koran, in conformity with its 
oft-repeated disapprobation of the Christian conception of 
God as begetter,* admonishingly proclaims: “God begets 
not (Jam yalid).” ** According to the Koran, God ‘made 
(ja‘ala),” ** God “created (hbalaka),” °* God “only says to a 
thing ‘Be,’ and it is,” 2° but God does not beget. And so the 
best Taimani could do was to use the term badath, “origina- 
tion,” relying upon the reader to infer from the context that 
it is to be taken in the sense of “eternal origination.” Whether, 
like the eternally generated Logos in Christianity,”* the eter- 


"Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp- 201-204, and passages 
quoted on pp. 219-223 which show that the term yévynois, “generation,” is 
used in the sense of both “begetting” and “being begotten.” 

™* Cf. below, pp. 305-306. 

* Surah 112:3. ** Surah 2:27. 

* Surah 2:20. * Surah 2:111, 

“Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 219-223. 
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nally originated Koran of Timani also existed as a completely 
originated Word or whether it was in an eternal process of 
origination, there is no way of telling.?® 

Now for those who use the term hadith as a description of 
the Koran. 

Juwayni in his Irshad, after reporting that among those 
who denied the eternity of “the Word of God” there were 
some who refrained from applying to it the term mablak but 
applied to it the term muhdath,2" reports the view of the 
Karramiyyah, which, in the light of our discussion above of 
their view on attributes,” may be restated as follows. 

As in their view on attributes they say that God is called 
eternal Creator because He has an eternal power to create, 
so also here they say that “the Word (kalém) of God is 
eternal” because He has an eternal “power to speak.” *° Again, 
as in their view on attributes they say that God’s utterance 
(kazl) of the command “Be” is created and subsists in the 
essence of God, so also here they say that “the Koran, which 
is the utterance (kaul) of God and not the Word (kalam) of 
God . . . is created and subsists in the essence of God.” *° 
Then, following the distinction they made in their view on 
attributes between the term hadith and the term mubdath, 
applying the former to that which is originated in the essence 
of God and the latter to that which is originated outside the 
essence of God, they say here that it is the term hadith that 
is to be applied to the utterance of God, which is the Koran; 34 
for, as they explain, “everything which has a beginning of 
existence and which subsists in the essence of God is to be 
described as hadith, and not as mubdath, by the [eternal] 
power [of God].” * Finally, just as in their view on attributes 

they say that the utterance (Raul) of the command “Be” is 
created by God in His essence when He creates any body or 
any accident in the world, so also here, we may assume, they 


™ But see above, p. 174, bottom. 

™ Irshad, p. 85, \l. 13-16 (99). ° Ibid., ll, 18-19. 
* Cf. above, pp. 145-146. * Tbid., 1. 17. 

” Irshad, p. 58, ll. 17-18 (99). * Tbid., ll. 20-21. 
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would say that the utterance (Raul) of the Koran was created 
in the essence of God when the Koran was put on the Pre- 
served Tablet, assuming that the Karramiyyah followed the 
orthodox view on this point.*? And so, though the statement 
of the Karramiyyah that “the Word of God” is His eternal 

power to speak” is the same as the statement quoted above 
from Zahiri,** the views meant to be expressed by this com- 
mon statement are not the same. Zahiri, with his use of the 
term muhbdath, rejected the orthodox belief in the uncreated- 
ness of the Koran but agreed, as we have seen, with the 
Muttazilite belief that the Koran was created, that is, it 
was created on the Preserved Tablet; the Karramiyyah, with 
their use of the term hadith, disagree with both the orthodox 
and the Muttazilites, maintaining that the Koran was created 
in the essence of God. 

References to the Karramiyyah’s view on the Koran are to 
be found also in Baghdadi’s and Shahrastini’s discussions of 
the Karramiyyah’s view on attributes. 

Baghdadi in his Fark, after stating, in the name of the Kar- 
ramiyyah, that “God is eternally a Speaker because of a Word 
(kalim), which is His power-to-utter” but that “His utter- 
ance (kau!) consists of letters originating (badithah) in Him,” 
concludes that “the utterance of God, according to them, is 
therefore originating (hadith) in Him, but His Word is 
eternal.” 35 

While Baghdadi, like Juwayni, in reproducing the view of 
the Karramiyyah, distinguishes between “the Word of God” 
and “the utterance of God,” Shahrastani makes of that dis- 
tinction two meanings of the expression “the Word of God.” 
Thus in one place in his Nibdyat he distinguishes between 

the Word (kalam) of God” in the sense of “the power-to- 
utter” and “the Word of God” in the sense of “utterance” 
(Raul), the latter of which is described as that which “orig- 


* Cf. above, p. 247. 
CE. above, at n. 7. 
Fark, p. 206, 1. 18 - P. 207, 1. 3; cf. p. 218, Il. 7-11, 
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inates in His essence,” ** with the implication that the former 
is eternal. In another place in his Nibdayat, evidently using the 
expression “the Word of God” in the sense of God’s “utter- 
ance,” he says that “His Word consists of attributes which 
originate in Him —and these are expressions made up of 
consonants and vowels, according to some, or of consonants 
only, according to others — so that it is hadith, neither eternal 
nor mubdath.” ** 

Let us now recapitulate our discussion. 

In addition to the two well-known views as to whether the 
Koran is mablak or ghayr mablik, there are reports of three 
other views, of which one says that the Koran is muhdath, 
another that it is badath, and a third that it is hadith. The 
first two views, as we have seen, are revisions respectively 
of the older two views as to whether the Koran was mablik, 
“created,” or ghayr mablak, “uncreated,” substituting, in the 
former case, the term mubdath for mabluk and, in the latter 
case, the term hadath for the term ghayr mablik. The reason 
for the substitution of mubdath for mablaik as a description 
of the createdness or noneternity of the Koran is that in 
the Koran the term mablak is never used as a description 
of the origin of the Koran, whereas the term muhdath is 
used as such a description. The reason for the substitu- 
tion of badath for ghayr mablik as a description of the 
uncreatedness or eternity of the Koran is that ghayr mab- 
lak might mean eternal not only in the sense of beginningless 
but also in the sense of causeless, whereas badath, taken in 
the sense of continuous origination, while it means eternal 
in the sense of beginningless, can never be taken to mean 
causeless.® The third view rejects both the orthodox view 


* Nibayat, p. 288, ll. 4-7. 

* Tbid., p. 104, 1. 17—p. 105, lL. 1. 

In an article by W. Montgomery Watt, entitled “Early Discussions 
about the Qur’an,” Muslim World, 40 (1950), commenting upon the use of 
muhbdath by Zahir al-Athiri (quoted above at n. 3) and upon the use of 
badath by Aba Mu‘adh al-Tamani (quoted above at nn. 14, 15), the author 
says (pp. 38-39): “In general their position was similar to that of Ahmad 
[b. Hanbal], but they were ready to make some concessions. Zahir would 
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that the Koran was ghayr mablik, “uncreated,” and the 
Muttazilite view that it was mablik (or its equivalent mub- 
dath), “created,” that is, created on the Preserved Tablet 
substituting for both of them the view that the Koran aie 
hadith, meaning thereby that it was created in the essence of 


God. 


not admit that the Qur’an was ‘created,’ but in view of the fact that it had 
ieee in time he applied to it the word ‘originated’ (ubdath). Aba 
u'adh did not quite go so far; the Qur’an was not ‘originated’ but an 
origination’ (or perhaps rather ‘event’-badath), not what is done in an act 
(maf wi) but the act itself (i'l); it was truly the Word of God, and was 
subsisting in God (qa’im bi~illah), not in anything other than God. These 
views cannot be adequately criticized without fuller knowledge than we 
pes = the general position of the theologians in question; but it is 
as ae ear that while they are nobly trying to hold on to both the belief 
‘ - the Qur’an is the Word of God and the fact that it appeared at a 
ee ees ee Se ouL they had not quite grasped the fundamental point 
n — ‘a i 

para ew °g nae that the Qur’an expresses something of the 

According to our interpretation, Zahir al-Athiri, with his use of mub 
dath, and Aba Mu‘adh al-Tamani, with his use of badath, are diametrically 
cdagas to each other. Zahir al-Athiri belongs to those who maintained 
that the Koran was “created,” but for a certain reason he objected to the 
use of the term maklik. Aba Mu‘idh al-Tamani belongs to those who 
maintained that the Koran was “uncreated,” but again for a certain reason 
he objected to the use of the phrase ghayr malik. 


CHAPTER IV 
ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY 


I. Trintry AnD INCARNATION IN THE KoRAN 


The Christian doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
as represented in the Koran do not agree with these doctrines 
as formulated by the Church councils. With regard to the 
Christian Trinity as represented in the Koran, it consisted of 
God, Jesus, and Mary.’ According to the conciliar formulation 
of the doctrine, the Trinity consisted of God, the Word, that 
is, the pre-existent Christ, and the Holy Spirit. No adequate 
explanation of the Koranic representation of the Christian 
Trinity has been advanced. The fact that a certain Christian 
sect, already extinct at the time of Muhammad, held such a 
view of the Trinity ? could hardly explain it. All that one can 
say on this subject is that the two Koranic deviations from 
the conciliar conception of the Trinity are not without 
precedent. The substitution of Jesus, that is, the born Christ, 
for the pre-existent Christ as the second member of the Trinity 
has its precedent in the Trinitarian conception as it is found 
in the New Testament and in the Apostolic Fathers.? As for 
the substitution of Mary for the Holy Spirit as the third 
member of the Trinity, it may have its precedent in some such 
conception of the Trinity as may be reflected in Origen’s 
quotation from the gospel of the Hebrews, where Christ is 
quoted as saying “My Mother, the Holy Spirit.” * With regard 
to the doctrine of the Incarnation, which in Christianity meant 
the incarnation of a begotten pre-existent Christ in the born 


*Surah 5:116. 
*Cf. notes by G. Sale and E. M. Wherry in their translations of the 


Koran on Surah 4:169; L. Horst, Des Metropoliten Elias von Nisibis Buch 
vom Beweis der Wabrheit des Glaubens (1886), p. 6, n. 1. 

“Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1, pp. 155-191. 

“Origen, In Joan. Il, 6 (PG 14, 132 C); ed. Brooke, II, 12 (I, 73); ed. 
Preuschen. 
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Christ, resulting, according to the conciliar formulation of the 
doctrine, in two natures in Jesus, a divine and a human, as 
presented in the Koran, the Christians believed that Jesus 
himself was begotten of God and is the begotten son of God 
and that, as the begotten son of God, he is God like his Father.® 

that is, Wholly God, thus being of one nature which is dive: 
This conception of one divine nature in Jesus ascribed in the 
Koran to the Christians in general reflects the view held by 
the Monophysites, 

Besides restating these two doctrines, the Koran also under- 
takes to refute them, maintaining that these two Christian 
doctrines are later corruptions of the genuine teachings of 
Jesus about himself. 

The verses in which opposition to these Christian doctrines 
of the Trinity and Incarnation is expressed are the following: 
(1) “Believe therefore in God and his apostles, and say not 
Three” (4:169); (2) “They are infidels who say, God is the 
third of three, for there is no God but one God” (5:77); (3) 

And when God shall say, O Jesus, son of Mary, hast thou 
said unto mankind, Take me and my mother for two gods 
beside God? he shall say, Glory unto Thee! it is not for me 
to say that which I knew to be not the truth” (5:116); (4) 

They are infidels who say, God is the Messiah, son of Mary” 
(5:19); (5) “The Messiah, son of Mary, is only an apostle” 
(5:79); (6) “This is Jesus, the son of Mary .. . It beseemeth 
not God to beget a son” (19: 35, 36); (7) “And they say, God 
hath a son. No!” (2:110); (8) “How, when He hath no 
consort, should He have a son” (6:101); (9) “The Jews say 
Ezra is the son of God; * and the Christians say, The Messiah 

ee ey 53195 §:116, 
has no basis ii je eh leer re paketit af hee inane ai 
ee a = aie notes by G. Sale, E. M. Wherry, ad 
A. Geiger, Was hat Moteeeet a se espeige i ae 
16, 194 (1st ed.), pp. 1 » 191 (2nd do); St i fa Bie as 
neha Gian Ee iin ed.); Steinschneider, Polemische, p- 176, 
A e Jews, VI, 432, 446. According to Ibn 


Hazm (Fisal J p- 91, Il i i 
% Sat 1, p. gt, Il. 5-6), the Sadducees, whom he places in the vicini 
of Yemen, were the only ones among the Jews who aid that Ezra a 
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is a son of God. Such is the sayings of their mouth! They 
resemble the saying of the infidels of old!” (9:30); (10) “He 
begetteth not, and He is not begotten” (112:3). This last 
statement may be taken as being aimed at the Christian admis- 
sion that, while God is a begetter, He is not begotten,” thus 
arguing against them that God is not a begetter just as He is 
admittedly not begotten. 

In addition to its restatement and refutation of these two 
Christian doctrines, the Koran advances its own account of 
the birth of Jesus. That account occurs in two versions. In 
one of these versions, the term “spirit” plays the main role in 
his birth and is thus traceable to Matthew and Luke, but more 
directly to Luke. In the other version, the term “Word” 
appears prominently and is thus traceable to John. 

The verses in which the story of the birth of Jesus centers 
on the term “spirit” are the following: (1) “And we sent our 
spirit t» her; and he took before her the form of a perfect 
man... Said he, I am only a messenger of thy Lord, that 
I may bestow on thee a holy son. Said she, How shall I have a 
son, when man hath never touched me, and when I am no 
harlot? He said, so shall it be. Thy Lord hath said: Easy is this 
with me; and we will make him a sign for mankind and a 
mercy from us. For it is a thing decreed. And she conceived 
him” (19:17~22). (2) “And [remember] her who kept her 
maidenhood, and into whom we breathed of our spirit and 
made her and her son a sign for all creatures” (21:91); (3) 
the son of God (cf. S. Poznanski, “Ibn Hazm iiber judische Secten,” JOR, 
16: 769 (1903-04). 

With reference to this Koranic verse, Maitnonides, in-.a letter to a cor- 
respondent, after stating that the Muslims are not what is legally called 
“idolaters” that is, polytheists, adds: “And, because they falsify and lie 
and say that we say that God has a son, we shall not similarly lie about 
them and say that they are idolaters. It is with reference to such false accus- 
ers as they that Scripture testifies as to the existence of those ‘whose mouth 
speaketh falsehood’ [Ps. 144:8, 11], and it is with reference to our refrain- 
ing from falsely accusing them that it testifies that ‘the remnant of Israel 
shall not do iniquity, nor speak lies, neither shall a deceitful tongue be 
found in their mouth’ [Zeph. 3: 13].” Teshubot ha-Rambam, no. 160, p. 


34d (Kobes I); no. 369, p. 335 (ed. Freimann). 
"Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 292 and 339. 
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“And Mary, the daughter of Imram, who kept her maiden- 
hood, and into whose womb we breathed of our spirit” 
(66:12). | 

In these three passages, the term “spirit” is used in two 

different senses. In the first passage, the spirit describes himself 
as a messenger (rasél) of God sent down to announce to 
Mary the birth of Jesus, and in the performance of that mis- 
sion, the spirit is said to have taken on the semblance of a man. 
This quite evidently makes the spirit in this passage identical 
with the angel Gabriel, who, according to Luke,® told Mary, 
“Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth 
a son, and shalt call his name Jesus.” ® The “messenger (rasil) 
of God” here is thus, as elsewhere in the Koran, an angel of 
God,?° who, like angels in the Hebrew Bible as well as in the 
Koran," took on the form of a human being. Moreover, from 
the identification of the spirit with an angel, we may also 
gather that the spirit was a real but created being, for angels, 
according to the Koran, were real beings created by God like 
Adam.” 

How Mary had conceived is not stated in this passage. The 
spirit’s statement, “I am only a messenger of thy Lord, that 
I may bestow upon thee a holy son,” only means that he came 
to announce that God would bestow upon her a son. In the 
other two passages, however, the spirit is said to have been 
breathed by God into Mary or into her womb and as a result 
of this Jesus was born. The expressions “into whom we 
breathed of our spirit” and “into whose womb we breathed of 
our spirit” used in these passages would seem to suggest the 
expression “and I breathed of my spirit into him”? used 
elsewhere in the Koran in connection with the creation of 
Adam, and there, in connection with the creation of Adam, 
the term “spirit,” as may be judged from its parallel expression 


* Luke 1:26-28, 
* Luke 1:31, Thus also Luke 16:24 is reflected in Surah 7:48 and Luke 
16:25 in Surah 46:19 (cf. Noldeke, Sketches from Eastern History, p. 31). 
“Cf. Surah 11:72, 79, 83. * Surah 7:11. 
11 
Cf. Surah 6:9; 11:73. * Surah 15:29; 38:72; cf. 32:8, 
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“and He breathed into his nostrils the breath of life” #* in the 
Book of Genesis, undoubtedly merely means a life-giving 
soul. This would seem to indicate that, while following the 
Gospel according to Luke in its account that an angel had 
foretold to Mary the birth of Jesus, the Koran does not follow 
it in its account that the angel also told her, “The Holy Spirit 
shall come upon thee ... therefore also the holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” # 
According to the Koran, the birth of Jesus, like the creation 
of Adam, was effected by God’s breathing into the womb of 
Mary a life-giving soul, and thereby creating Jesus as a human 
being. In another place the Koran says: “Verily, the likeness 
of Jesus with God is as the likeness of Adam. He created him 
of dust. He then said to him ‘Be,’ and he was” (3:52). This is 
the Koran’s substitute for Luke’s “The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon Thee.” 

The verses in which the story of the birth of Jesus centers 
on the term “Word” are the following: (1) the verse in which 
the angels are said to have called out to Zacharias that God 
promised him a son named John “who shall be a verifier of 
the Word (kalimah) from God” (3:34); (2) the verse in 
which an angel is reported to have said to Mary, “O Mary! 
verily, God gives thee the glad tidings of a Word from Him” 
(3:40); and (3) a verse in which it is reported: “She said, 
Lord! how can I have a son, when man has not touched me? 
He said, Thus God creates what He pleases. When He decrees 
a matter he only says Be (kum) and it is” (3:42). 

These statements about the Word reflect a combination of 
Luke and John. From Luke the Koran borrowed the story of 
the announcement by the angel to Zacharias of the birth of 
his son John ** and also of the announcement by the angel 
Gabriel to Mary that she should conceive and bring forth a 
son.*’ From John it borrowed the statement that John the 
Baptist “came for a witness, to bear witness of the light” ** 


™ Gen. 2:7. * Luke 1:35. * Luke 1: 11-13. 
7 Luke 1:26-31. 8 John 1:7. 
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which was in the Word; ® and, accordingly, of John the Son 
of Zacharias it says that he “shall be a verifier of the Word 
of God,” and of the announcement to Mary of the conception 
and birth of a son it says “God gives thee the glad tidings of 
a Word from Him.” But it does not follow the Gospel 
according to John in its description of the Word as a pre- 
existent Christ, a real being, who was incarnated in the born 
Jesus. The “Word” is taken in the Koran to mean the word 
“Be” (kun) by which God caused Jesus to be conceived and 
born without a human father. It is the same word, “Be” (kun), 
by which, according to the Koran, God created the heavens 
and the earth,2° thus reflecting the Hebrew yebi, “let there 
be,” repeatedly used in the creation story in the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis, Similar sug¢estions that the miraculous 
birth of Jesus from a virgin was, like the miraculous creation 
of the world, by God’s merely uttering the word “Be,” occur 
also in other verses.”! 

From all these we may construct a connected story of the 
birth of Jesus as narrated in the Koran. God sent an angel, 
referred to as “our spirit” (19:17), to announce to Mary the 
birth of a son. That son to be born is referred to as “a mercy 
from Us” (19:21), as “the word from God” (3:34), and as 
“a word from Him” (3:40). The son was born miraculously 
from a virgin by God’s breathing into his mother a soul, 
referred to as “of our spirit” (21:91; 66:12), and by His 
saying the word “Be” (3:42; 19: 36; 110:111). This combined 
version of the birth of Jesus occurs in the following verse: 
“The Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, is only an Apostle of God, 
and His word which He sent down to Mary, and a spirit from 
Him” (4:169). In the hght of the other verses, this verse 
means that Jesus, who has been referred to as “the word from 
God,” was sent down to Mary by God in a miraculous way 


by His saying “Be” and by his breathing into her a soul called 
“our spirit.” 


* John 1:4. 
20 
Surah 36:81, 82. "Surah 19:36; r1o:111. 
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Thus in the Koran there is a denial of the divinity of Jesus, 
while yet affirming his miraculous birth from a virgin. Such 
a view is not unprecedented. Certain Ebionites, we are told, 
who did not accept the orthodox Christian view of the divinity 
of Jesus, still believed that “Jesus was born of a virgin.” ” 
Such also was the view of Theodotus of Byzantium, for he 
held that though Jesus was “born of a virgin according to the 
will of the Father,” he was “a man” 2* or “a mere man.” 24 


Il. TRrintry AND INCARNATION IN THE KALAM 


Not long after the rise of Islam, with the conquest of Syria, 
Muslims came in contact with authoritative exponents of 
Christianity. From them the Muslims learned of the conciliar 
formulation of the Trinity, a Trinity of which the two other 
members besides God were a pre-existent Christ called the 
Word and a pre-existent Holy Spirit. How the Muslims 
happened to learn of the true meaning of the Christian doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Incarnation may be gathered 
from two sources, both of them dating from the eighth cen- 
tury: first, a fictional debate between a Muslim and a Christian 
composed by John of Damascus before 754; second, a real 
debate between Mar Timothy, the Catholicos of the East 
Syrian Church, with Caliph Mahdi, held in the year 781. 

In the fictional debate between a Muslim and a Christian 
by John of Damascus, quoted above,' we have seen how the 
Christian imparted to the Muslim the information that, ac- 
cording to the Christian belief, the term “Word” as applied 
to Christ refers to a pre-existent Christ and how also he 
assumed, without being contradicted by the Muslim, that the 
term “Word” applied to Jesus in the Koran also refers to a 
pre-existent Christ. In the actual debate between Mar Timothy 
and Caliph Mahdi, we may similarly see how Timothy pains- 
takingly explains to the Caliph that the Word by which the 


” Origen, Cont. Cels. V, 61. 
* Hippolytus, Refut. Omn. Haer. VII, 35, 2. 
* Idem, Adv. Haer. Noeti 3. * Cf. above, p. 242. 
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Son of God is described refers to a pre-existent Christ, who 
1s to be distinguished from the born Christ.? 

Again, in the fictional debate by John of Damascus, in 
answer to the Muslim’s question “What do you call Christ?” 
the Christian says that Christ is “the Word of God.” But, 
when in answer to the Christian’s question ‘What is Christ 
called in your Scripture?” the Muslim is assumed by the 
Christian to be compelled to answer: “By my Scripture he is 
called the spirit and the word of God,” ® the Christian lets 
it pass without any comment. In the actual debate, however, 
between Timothy and the Caliph, we notice how the Caliph 
is informed by Timothy that the term “Word” when applied 
to the Son refers to the pre-existent Christ; how immediately 
after that the Caliph, in mentioning the Trinity, speaks of it, 
in agreement with the conciliar formulation, as consisting of 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” * rather than, in agreement 
with the Koranic formulations, as consisting of God, Jesus, 
and Mary; and how, with this conciliar formulation of the 
Trinity in mind, the Caliph proceeds to ask Timothy: “What 
is the difference between the Son and the Spirit, and how is it 
that the Son is not the Spirit nor the Spirit the Son?” 5 

These two sources give us some idea as to the manner in 
which early Muslims in their contact with authoritative 
spokesmen of Christianity had gradually learned of the true 
meaning of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. How these 
early Muslims reconciled this newly acquired knowledge of 
the meaning of the Christian Trinity with the Trinity as 
presented in the Koran is unknown to me at the present 
writing.® 

3 Si aes ia Timothy’s Apology for Christianity, Pp- 17-19. 
cf. Abucara, Opuscula EXV (PG oy, See Bee BH Ci PG 9h 1586 A); 

_ Mingana, Timothy’s Apology, p- 22. 

[bid., p. 25. 

a ie ee Muhammad Ali, in his annotated transla- 
that the verse “O oe on of Ma : ae ch Dares eae! Se 
3 ry, hast thou said unto mankind, Take 


me and my mother as two gods, beside God” ( 
™m r | 5:116) does not refer to 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, but rather to the Christian practice 
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From these authoritative spokesmen of Christianity, Mus- 
lims must have also learned that the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation did not mean, as stated in the Koran, that Jesus 
was wholly God but rather that a divine nature was embodied 
in his human body, so that Jesus had two natures, a divine 
nature and a human nature, and hence that he was both God 
and man. Thus from the same fictional debate by John of 
Damascus, we also learn how Christians imparted this kind of 
information to Muslims. The Muslim is supposed to ask: “If 
Christ was God, how did he eat and drink and sleep, and how 
was he crucified and how did he die, and the like?” In answer, 
the Christian was to explain the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation, whereby Jesus was “a perfect man, both animal 
and rational,” though at the same time he was also “the Word 
of God,” concluding: “For know Christ is said to be twofold 
in matters pertaining to natures, but one in hypostasis.” * Sim- 
ilarly, in the actual debate between Timothy and the Caliph, 
the former explains the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation 
as meaning that in Jesus there are “two natures, one which 
belongs to the Word and the other one which is from Mary.” ® 
Stull later, we know, the Muslims became acquainted with 
the differences within Christianity itself on the question of the 
Incarnation, the differences between the Dyophysites, the 
Monophysites, and the Nestorians.°® 

But this new information which the Muslims acquired about 
the true meaning of the Christian doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation did not change their attitude toward these 
doctrines. The Koranic condemnation of the Trinity of God, 
Jesus, and Mary was extended to apply also to the conciliar 
Trinity of God, the Word, and the Holy Spirit. Thus, when 


the Christian conception of a pre-existent Trinity gave rise in 


of worshiping Jesus and Mary as gods. From Kirkisani (cf. Anwar, VIII, 3) 
it may be gathered that some Muslims still followed the Koran in consid- 
ering Jesus as the second person of the Trinity. 

* John of Damascus, Disputatio (PG 96, 1345 A; PG 94, 1589-1590). 

*Mingana, Timothy’s Apology, p. 19. 

° CE. Fisal I, p. 48, 1. 23-p. 49, 1. 13; Milal, p. 173, 1. r4-p. 178, 1. 7. 
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Islam to the theory of attributes, those who opposed that 
theory condemned it on the ground that it was like the Chris- 
tian belief in the Trinity of God, the Word, and the Holy 
Spirit.”° Similarly the Koranic arguments that God could not 
beget a “child,” 1" that Jesus is only a “servant of God,” ” 
and that “there is no God but one God” 8 are repeated b 
Caliph Mahdi ** even after he has learned from Timothy the 
Christian conception of the Incarnation and of the two natures 
in Jesus. 

Still, despite the Koranic Opposition to what it believed to 
be the Christian conception of the ‘Trinity, the subsequently 
acquired new conception of this Christian doctrine was re- 
sponsible, as we have seen, for the rise of what became two 
fundamental doctrines in Islam, that of the reality of attributes 
and that of the uncreatedness of the Koran. It was also the 
Opposition in Christianity, on the part of certain heretics, to 
the reality or to the eternity of the second and third persons 
of the Trinity that similarly gave rise in Islam to an opposition 
to the reality of attributes and the uncreatedness of the Koran. 
Moreover, it was the same kind of arguments that were used 
in Christianity both for and against the reality or eternity of 
the second and third persons of the Trinity that were used 
also in Islam both for and against the reality of attributes and 
the uncreatedness of the Koran. Then also, it is quite possible 
that it was the newly acquired conception of the Christian 
doctrine of Incarnation and the opposition to it that has pro- 
duced in Islam differences of opinion with regard to what 
we have chosen to call the problem of the “inlibration” of the 
pre-existent Koran in the revealed Koran. 

In the problem of attributes, as we have noted, while Islam 
had taken over from Christianity the conception of the 
existence of real persons or hypostases in God, which it trans- 
formed into attributes, it constantly insisted, in opposition to 


: Cf. above, pp. 112-113. Surah 19:31. 
i Surah 4: 1703 19:91, 933 43:59. **Surah 5:77. 
Cf. Mingana, Timothy’s Apology, pp. 78, 80, 81. 
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Christianity, that they are not God. This was the fundamental 
distinction between the Christian Trinity and the Muslim 
attributes. In the course of time, however, among certain 
Muslims, who were regarded as orthodox, this difference be- 
tween the Christian Trinity and the Muslim attributes was 
somewhat blurred. We gather this from the following state- 
ment in Ibn Hazm: “To one of the Ash‘arites I said: Since 
you say that coexistent with God are fifteen attributes, all of 
them other than He and all of them eternal, why do you find 
fault with the Christians when they say that God is ‘the third 
of three’? 1° He said to me: We find fault with the Christians 
only because they assume that there coexist with God only 
two things and do not assume that there coexist with Him a 
greater number of things. Indeed, one of the Ash‘arites has 
already told me that the name ‘God,’ that is, our use of the 
term ‘God,’ is a word which applies to the essence of the 
Creator and the totality of His attributes, and not to His 
essence without His attributes.” 1¢ ; 

From these answers of the followers of the Ash‘arite 
teachings, we may gather that somehow within this orthodox 
group there were some who forgot that the original opposition 
to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity was on the ground 
of the application of the term “God” to the second and third 
persons. Quite oblivious of this fundamental opposition, they 
were willing to apply the term “God” as a common appella- 
tion of God and His attributes, which is only an adoption of 
the Christian view that the term “God” is to be used as a 
common appellation of the Father and the two other persons, 
though, I imagine, these Ash‘arites would still balk at calling 
each individual attribute “God.” The emphasis that the term 
“God” is not to be applied to the essence alone without the 
attributes and the statement that the difference between their 
belief and that of the Christians consists only in the fact that 
the Muslim attributes are more numerous than the Christian 


*° This is a quotation from Surah 5:77. 
** Fisal IV, p. 207, Il. 20-24. 
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persons indicate that in all other respects their attributes 
assume the character of the Christian persons. 

It may be remarked that this Muslim objection to the 
Christian restriction of the persons surnamed attributes to 
three is answered by Elias of Nisibis, by drawing a distinction 
between the three terms by which the persons of the Trinity 
are described and all the other terms predicated of God. The 
terms by which the persons of the Trinity are described, he 
Says, are “properties (bawass) belonging to the essence of the 
Creator, in which none besides Him participates,” whereas 
all the other terms, such as “Creator,” “Merciful,” “Powerful,” 
are descriptive of some action.” 

Besides these Christian influences in the various sects which 
are generally regarded as belonging to the community of 
Islam, there were wider Christian influences among sects 
whose inclusion within the community of Islam was a matter 
of doubt.” Among these sects, similar to the Christian belief 
in a pre-existent Christ through whom the world was created 
and who was incarnate in Jesus of whom there will be a second 
coming, there arose the belief that “God created Muham- 
mad,” }° evidently a pre-existent Muhammad, that “it is he, 
and not God, who created the world,” *° by which is evi- 
dently meant who directly created the world, that God was 
incarnate in Muhammad as well as in ‘Ali, Fatimah, al-Hasan, 
and al-Husayn,”! and that ‘Ali, whose assassination was com- 
pared to the crucifixion of Jesus, would reappear.”? 

Another kind of infiltration of Christian influence, one not 
affecting any of the Islamic religious beliefs but affecting the 
Muslim conception of the birth of Jesus, is to be found in the 


al Cf. Horst, Des Metropoliten Elias von Nisibis Buch vom Beweis der 
Warheit des Glaubens, p. 4. The Arabic terms bawass and ashhas quoted in 
nN. r are translated in German by Horst as “Attributen” and “Personen.” 
More accurately, they should be translated, in English, as “properties” and 
individuals.” For the distinction drawn here by Elias, see below, Pp. 350. 

atk, Pp. 220 ff. * [bid., p. 238, 1. 12. * [bid., 1. 13. 

ie [bid., p. 239, ll. 8-9; cf. Milal, p- 135, Il. 8-». 
7 Fark, p. 223, 1, 14-p. 224, 1. 6. For a history of this view, see J. Fried- 
linder, “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn Hazm,” 
JAOS, 29: 23-28 (1908). 
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reports on the teachings of two disciples of Nazzam, Ibn Ha’it 
and al-Hladathi,” both of whom died in the latter part of the 
ninth century. In the Koran, as we have seen, the verses 
stating that the Christian Messiah is the word of God (3:34, 
3:40, 4:169) meant that Jesus was miraculously born by the 
word “Be” uttered by God, and, while we know that the 
Muslims subsequently became acquainted with the Christian 
use of the term “word” in the sense of the pre-existent Christ 
and accepted that use, we do not know how many Christian 
teachings about the Word and the pre-existent Christ they 
accepted. But, as reported of these two, they accepted several 
Christian teachings about “the Word.” 
First, concerning both Ibn Ha’it and Hadathi, it is reported 
that they believed that the world has two creators, one of 
them “God” and the other “the Word of God, the Messiah, 
Jesus, son of Mary, by whom the world was created.” 2> This 
quite evidently means that they took John’s statement about 
the Word that “all things were made by him” ** and applied 
it to “the Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary,” concerning whom the 
Koran (3:34; 3:40; 4:169) says that he is the “word” of God, 
thus interpreting the term “word” in this Koranic verse in its 
Christian sense of a pre-existent Messiah, by whom God 
effected the creation of the world. There were thus two 
creators. Of these two creators, God is described as “eternal” 
(kadim) and the Word as “originated” (badith,?" mubdath **) 
or as that which is created (mmablik).”® This I take to reflect 
the Christian doctrine that, while both God and the Word 


*In Fisal IV, p. 197, ll. 20-21 (cf. p. 192, 1. 4), and Milal, p. 42, ll. 6-7, 
these two are treated under the general heading of Mu'tazilites. In Fisal H, 
p. 112, Il. 10-13, however, the followers of Ibn Ha’it are included among 
those who are generally regarded as not belonging to Islam. In Fark, p. 
260, Il. 3 ff., they are similarly treated among the sects that were excluded 
from the Muslim community. 

* Cf. above, p. 308. 


* Fisal IV, p. 197, ll. 21-22. In Fark, p. 260, 1. 9, and in Milal, p. 42, 1. 


4, the expression “the Word of God” is omitted; the former merely has 
“Jesus the son of Mary” and the latter merely has “the Christ.” 

* John 1:3. * Fisal IV, p. 197, |. 22. 

* Milal, p. 42, |. 3. ” Fark, p. 260, 1. 9. 
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are coeternal, there is a difference between them, God being 
ungenerated (dyévynros) and the Word being generated 
(yevrnrés) or rather eternally generated.*° The description of 
the Word in the Passages quoted as “originated” or “created” 
1s not to be taken literally as reflecting the Arian conception 
of the second person of the Trinity; it is to be taken, I believe 
In the sense of eternally generated or eternally created and 
hence as reflecting the orthodox Christian view of “eternal 
generation.” In fact, Shahrastani, who in one place, referred 
to above,** describes it as “originated,” in another place de- 
scribes it as “eternal” (kadimah),?2 which may be taken as an 
indication that the term “originated” means eternally origi- 
nated. ae 
Second, not only have they given to the term “word,” as 
used in the Koran with reference to Jesus, the Christian 
meaning of a pre-existent Christ who is a creator, but they 
have also accepted the Christian doctrine of the eeenaton 
as accounting for the birth of Jesus. Of Ibn Hi’it. with whom 
undoubtedly Hadathi agreed, it is reported that “he believed 


that the [pre-existent] Christ clad himself with bodily flesh 


and he is the eternal Word who was made flesh, as the Chris- 
tans say.” °° What this statement means is that, departing 
from the Koran’s account of the birth of Jesus by the word 
Be,” * Ibn Hi’it and Hadathi adopted the Christian doctrine 
of the Incarnation as expressed in the verse “And the Word 
was made flesh” (John 1:14). The expression “clad himself” 
is used by the Church Fathers as a figure of speech for their 
various conceptions of the Incarnation, whether it be Dyo- 
physite or Monophysite or Nestorian.*® Baghdadi, comment- 
ing on the Christology of Ibn Ha’it and Hadathi says that 
they believed the Messiah is the son of God by adoption 


” Cf. The Philosophy of th 
“ Cf. above at nn. Kees Ain eoet vee ss 


* Milal, p. 42, 1. 14. 
* [bid., ll. 13-14. : 
ce. above 
Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, PP. 168-169. 
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(al-tabanna), and not by birth.” ** If this is a true interpreta- 
tion of their view, then it means that as a concession to the 
Koran, which denies the Christian belief that Jesus was the 
son of God by birth,*” they maintained that the true Christian 
belief about Jesus was not that of the Malkites (that is, the 
Dyophysites) nor that of the Jacobites (that is, the Mono- 
physites) but rather that of the Nestorians, which, as expressed 
by their forerunner Theodore of Mopsuestia, maintains that 
the man Jesus, on account of his union with the Word of 
God or the pre-existent Christ, who is the true son of God, 
has acquired the right to be called son of God by adoption.** 
Baghdadi also reports that both Ibn Ha’it and Hadathi “as- 
serted that the [pre-existent] Messiah (i.e., the Word) clad 
himself with flesh, but before his clothing himself with flesh 
he was an Intellect (‘akl).” *° 


lil. Tue Puttosopuer KinpiI anp Yauya [Bn ‘Apt 
ON THE TRINITY 


The earliest disputations between Muslims and Christians 
at their first meetings consisted merely in bandying Biblical 
and Koranic verses and in calling each other names. The 
Muslims, using the Koranic term “associators” (n-ushrikin) 
for polytheists (2:99) and bearing in mind the Koran’s warn- 
ing, “O my son! associate none with God, for, verily, associa- 
tion is a grievous iniquity” (31:12) and also the Koranic 
statement that the Christians “associate” with God another 
god by their belief that “the Messiah is a son of God” (9:30, 


* Fark, p. 260, ll. 9-10; cf. Halkin’s note in his translation ad loc. (p. 
99, 1. 5). 

* Cf. above, pp. 305-306. 

* Cf. Theodorus Mopsuestenus in Ep. ad Galatas 4:5 and in Ep. ad 
Colossenes 1:13 (ed. H. B. Swete, I, p. 63, 1. 2-p. 64, 1. 6; p. 260, Il. 4~6, and 


p. Ixxxi). 
* Fark, p. 261, ll. 1-2. The term ‘aki quite evidently stands here for the 


term logos by which the pre-existent Christ is known in Greek. This unusual 
translation of the Greek logos by the Arabic ‘ak! occurs in another connec- 
tion in De Placitis Philosophorum I, 3, 18, p. 285a, ll. 3 and 8 (Arabic, p. 102, 
ll. rr and 13). 
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31) taunted the Christians by calling them “Associators” 
(érarpuacrai).? The Christians retorted by calling the Mus- 
lims “mutilators (xéazar) of God,” arguing that, inasmuch as 
Christ is described in the Koran as the Word of God, he was 
inseparable from God and was God, and consequently the 
Muslims, by denying that he was God, mutilated God2 

This is how in the early part of the eighth century, as 
reported by John of Damascus, Muslims and Christians 
debated Christian doctrines. 

But when Islam learned from Christians the art of argu- 
mentation and, in the course of arguing, partly yielded to the 
Christians by admitting the existence in God of eternal 
attributes, which were like the second and third persons of 
the Trinity in all but in their not being called God, the debate 
between Muslims and Christians took on a different character. 
The Muslims, instead of merely hurling at Christians the 
Koranic epithet “associators,” began to justify the use of that 
epithet by trying to show how a belief in a trinity of persons, 
each of whom is conceived as God, is incompatible with the 
strict conception of the unity of God, in which Christians, 
no less than Muslims, professed a belief. The Christians, for 
their part, began to explain, by the use of certain analogies 
borrowed from the Church F athers, how the three persons of 
the Trinity, each of them called God, could still be spoken of 
as one God. An early example of this new turn in the manner 
of debate between Muslims and Christians is to be found in 
the debate between the Catholicos Timothy and Caliph 
Mahdi in the latter part of the eighth century. Verses from 
Scripture and the Koran are indeed still quoted, and they are 


* John of Damascus, De Haeresibus 101 (PG 94, 768 B). 
For the Koranic use of the term “associator” (mushrik) in the sense of 
polytheist,” compare the rabbinic description of polytheism in the fol- 
lowing statements: “He who associates (ba-meshattef) the name of God 
with something else will be uprooted from the world” (Sanhedrin 63a); 
the verse in Exodus 32:8 does not say ‘this is thy god,’ but ‘these are thy 
gods,’ because they associated the golden calf with Him and said: ‘God 
and the calf redeemed us’” (Exodus Rabbah 42, 3). 
* De Haeresibus (768 B-D). 
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still the determining factors in the respective attitudes of the 
debaters. But there are in the debate attempts at logical reason- 
ing. The Caliph is really curious to know how Christians 
would reconcile the Trinity with the unity of God.* The 
Catholicos tries to explain the reconcilability of these two 
beliefs by such analogies as that of a king, who, because his 
word and spirit are inseparable from him, is “one king with 
his own word and spirit, and not three kings” and as that of 
the sun, which, again, because its light and heat are inseparable 
from it, “is with its light and heat not called three suns but 
one sun.” * All these analogies reflect the patristic method of 
explaining the contention that, while the distinction between 
the persons of the Trinity is real, and not nominal, God is 
still one, and this on the ground that the unity of God is a 
relative kind of unity, a unity which allows within itself a 
distinction of eternally inseparable parts.° 

But when among the Muslims, during the reign of Ma’mun 
(813-833), philosophy became a special discipline, indepen- 
dent of theology, the debate between Muslims and Christians 
on the problem of the Trinity took on a still newer aspect. 
Muslims, having by that time raised their own problem of 
attributes to a logical problem of universals and predication,°® 
began to apply the same method of logical reasoning in their 
arguments against the Trinity, bolstering up their contentions 
by quotations from the logical writings of Aristotle. Christians 
found themselves compelled to employ the same method in 
their defense of the doctrine under attack. Thus a new type 
of debate between Muslims and Christians made its appearance 
in the ninth century. The chief exponent of this new type of 
debate on behalf of Islam was the philosopher al-Kindi (d. 
873); the chief exponent on behalf of Christianity was Yahya 
Ibn ‘Adi (d. 974). Kindi’s arguments against the Trinity are 


* Mingana, Timotby’s Apology, p. 22. 

“Ibid. Cf. similar analogies in The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, 
Pp. 359-361, and Abucara, Mimar II, 22. 

*Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 311 ff. 

° Cf. above, pp. 170-171. 
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known only from a work in which Yahya Ibn ‘Adi undertook 
to refute them. We shall therefore begin here with an analysis 
of Kindi’s arguments as restated by Ibn ‘Adi, and then proceed 
to analyze the refutation of these arguments by Ibn ‘Adi, in 
which we shall include an analysis of the refutation of some 
of the other Muslim arguments, which are to be found in Ibn 
“Adi’s other works.7 

Drawing upon the Arabic translation of the Cappadocian 
formula for the Trinity, Kindi opens his discussion with the 
statement that “all the Christian sects confess that three eternal 
hypostases (akanim, vrooTdces) are one substance (jauhbar, 
ovoia).® The expression “all the Christian sects,” it may be 
remarked, refers to the Malkites, Nestorians, and Jacobites, 
all of whom were known to the Muslims as being orthodox 
in the doctrine of the Trinity; it does not include the Mace- 
donians, the Sabellians, and the Arians, who were known to 
them as being unorthodox in the doctrine of the Trinity.® 

Against this Christian doctrine of the Trinity thus for- 
mulated, Kindi raises the objection that the doctrine of the 
Trinity implies composition and whatever is composed cannot 
be eternal. Under this objection he has three arguments: 

First, evidently having in mind a statement like that of John 
of Damascus, namely, that each hypostasis (saéoracis) is an 
individual (drouov) ? and that the hypostases differ from each 
other by properties (iéiérnres) or characteristics (xapax- 


"For a complete account of Yahya Ibn ‘Ad? 

) € 3 nya Ibn ‘Adi’s works, see G. Graf, 
Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, I ( 1947), Pp. 233-249. : 
Works of Yahya Ibn ‘Adi referred to in this section are as follows: 

_ Gd) Defense = Defense of the Doctrine of the Trinity against the Objec- 
tions of al-Kindi. Arabic text with French translation by A. Périer in 
Revue de POrient Chrétien, 22: 3-21 (1920-21); revised French translation 
in Petits. (item 4 below), pp. 118-128. 

(2 ) Unity. Cf. A. Périer, Yabya ben ‘Adi: Un Philosophe arabe chrétien 
du X° siécle (1920), Pp. 122-150. 
S aah Cf. ibid., pp. 150-191. 

_ 4) Petits = Petits Traités Apologétiques de Yabya ben ‘Adi 

meee (1920), Arabic and French. ce giaee aes 
efense, p. 4, 1. 10; “Substance” j i ‘ ud 
aber a P. Linea ce” 1s used here in the sense of “essence 


* Cf. above, p. 337. ™ Dialect. 43 (PG 94, 613 B). 
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tnpiorixa),"' Kindi says that “by hypostases they mean indi- 
viduals (ashbas) and by one substance they mean that [in 
which] each one of the hypostases exists with its property 
(bassal).” He then goes on to say: “Accordingly, the notion 
of substance exists in each one of the hypostases and it has 
the same meaning in each of them; and each of the hypostases 
has a property, which is eternal in it and which differentiates 
one hypostasis from the other. Whence it follows that each 
of the hypostases is composed of a substance, which is com- 
mon to all of them, and a property, which is peculiar to each 
of them. But everything composed is the effect of a cause, 
and no effect of a cause can be eternal, whence it follows that 
neither is the Father eternal nor is the Son eternal nor is the 
Holy Spirit eternal. Thus things which have been assumed 


to be eternal are not eternal. But this is a most absurd impos- 
718 


sibility. 

In hi: refutation, Yahya admits that the hypostases consist 
of parts; thus, like all those orthodox Christians who believed 
in the reality of all the three hypostases, he takes the unity of 
God to be only a relative unity." Still, he maintains, the three 
hypostases can be eternal; for, he argues, only that which is 
composed of parts which have previously existed separately 
cannot be eternal, but there is no reason why a taing could 
not be eternally composed of parts which had never existed 
separately. To quote: “If you mean by the term composed 
that which is produced by an act of composition, then this, 
by my religion, is something caused and created and not 
eternal, and your reasoning will be applicable to this as well 
as to any other case like this. Christians, however, do not 
agree with you that the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit were produced as a result of the composition of the 
substance and the properties, for they only say that the 
substance is described by every one of these three attributes 

" De Fide Orthodoxa I, 8 (PG 94, 824 B). Cf. above, Pp. 119-120. 

* Defense, p. 4, ll. 11-12. 


8 Tbid., ll. 12-17. 
“Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 311 ff. 
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(al-sifat) and that these attributes are eternal, without their 
having been produced in it after they had not been.” © It is 
this kind of argument, it may be remarked in passing, that is 
used later by Ghazali in answer to a similar objection against 
the existence of eternal real attributes in God. Thus Ghazali 
argues: “Why is it impossible that, just as the essence of Him 
Who is Necessary of Existence is eternal and has no efficient 
cause, so also any attribute of His coexists with Him from 
eternity and has no efficient cause.” 16 
Second, referring to Porphyry’s enumeration in his [sq- 
goge" of the five predicables in logical propositions, Kindi 
reduces the Trinitarian formula to a logical proposition, in 
which the expression “the one substance” is the subject and 
the expression “three eternal hypostases” is the predicate, and 
the subject and predicate are combined by the copula “is,” 
He then asks himself, “What are the three eternal hypostases 
which are predicated of the subject ousia?” Are they genera 
(ajnas)? !* Are they species (anwa')? Are they differentiae 
(fustil)? 2° Are they accidents in the general sense of the term 
(a'rad ‘ammiyyah)? = Are they accidents in the peculiar 
sense of the term (a‘rad bassity yah), that is to say, properties 
(bawass)? ** To these he adds also the question whether of 
the hy postases some are genera and some either differences or 
species, or whether they are all individuals of a species.”# 
He shows that the hypostases cannot be taken as any of these, 
and this on the ground that if taken as any of these, each of 
the hypostases, assumed to be eternal, would have to be com- 
posed of parts, that is, of a subject and a predicate, and, as 


* Defense, p. 6, ll. 9-14. 
© Tahafut al-Falasifah VI, 7, p. 166, Il. 7-8, 
Defense, p- 6, Il. 18-20; p. ro, IL. 15-17. 
Ks ae p- 6, I. 20-p. 7, 1. 3. ” [bid., p. 8, 1. 18-p. 9, 1. 3. 
3s bid., p. 7, ll. 7-11. * Tbid., p. 9, I. 8-41. 
i ee I. Pah For the aliceeg here to the use of the term “accident” 
€ sense of either “accident” i “i i 
eee or “property,” see Aristotle, Metaph. V, 
* Defense, p- 9, 1.21 -p. 10,12. 
*“ Tbid., p. 10, Il. 5-8. 
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before, he concludes, nothing composed of parts can be 
eternal. 

In his refutation of this argument, Yahya repeats his pre- 
vious contention that an eternal uncaused composition is 
possible.*® In addition to this general refutation, he denies 
unqualifiedly that the hypostases are considered by Christians 
as genera *® or as species *” or as what Kindi calls accidents 
in the general sense of the term.** With regard, however, to 
what Kindi calls “accidents in the particular sense of the term, 
that is to say, properties,” Yahya says: “The Christians do 
not also say that the hypostases are accidents in the particular 
sense of the term, for, while they apply to them the term 
property, they do not mean thereby that they are accidents; 
they rather consider each of the hypostases a substance,” * by 
which is meant what Aristotle would call a “first substance,” 
that is, an individual.?* In this passage, his statement that the 
Christians apply to the three hypostases the term “property” 
refers to the common use of the term “property” (al-bass, 
i8iérns) as a designation of that which is peculiar to each of 
the three hypostases and by which they are distinguished from 
each other.*® Similarly, with regard to description of the hy- 
postases as individuals, Yahya cautiously says: “The Chris- 
tians do not also say that the hypostases are individuals 
in the sense given by al-Kindi to that term.” ** Behind this 
cautious statement of Yahya is the view running throughout 
the history of the discussion of the Trinity that the orthodox 
conception of the reality of the hypostases means that they 
are conceived as individuals, but individuals in the sense of 
individual species.** 

Third, evidently having in mind Aristorle’s statement in the 
Metaphysics that to the term “one” (é, Arabic: wabid) 


5 Ibid., p. 7, 1. 13-p. 8, |. 17; p. 9, ll. 4-7; p. 10, Il. 3-4, 12. 

** [bid., p. 7, ll. 4-6. * Tbid., ll. 18-20. 

77 Thid., \l. 12-13. 9 Categ. 5, 2a, 11-14. 
*8 Ibid., p. 9, ll. 12-13. © Cf. above at n. 11. 
™ Defense, p. 10, Il. 9-10. 

* Cf. The Philosopby of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 305-365. 
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belongs the term “same” (rairé; Arabic: huwa huwa) *° and 
drawing directly upon Aristotle’s statement in the Topics 
that “the same” (radrév) is used either “in species” (eiSex) or 
“in genus” (yéve.) or “in number” (dpiOu6),** Kindi argues 
against the Christian belief that “three are one and one is 
three” as follows: “That which we call one and the same 
(huwa huwa wabid) we call one only in three senses, as it is 
said in the Book of Topics (taubika), which is the fifth [Book 
of Aristotle’s Organon], namely, it is called one and the same 
in number (é7'/-‘adad), as the unit is called one; or it is called 
one and the same in species (b7'l-mau'), as Halid and Zayd 
are one, because they are included under a common species, 
which is man; or it is called one and the same in genus (br'l- 
gins), as man and ass are one, because they are included under 
a common genus, which is animal.” °° Kindi then tries to 
show how the oneness of the three hypostases cannot be 
understood in any of these three senses of one enumerated by 
Aristotle. Against the last two senses of one, the one in species 
and the one in genus, he repeats his previous argument that 
one in either of these two senses would imply composition 
and hence could not be eternal.** But against the first of the 
three Aristotelian senses of one, the one in number, he has a 
new argument, in which, starting with the statement that 
three is a multiple of one and one is a part of three, he says 
something to the effect that the affirmation of both three and 
one of a subject is “an affirmation of repugnant absurdity and 
evident impossibility.” °7 

More fully and clearly is this argument reproduced by 
Yahya in the name of those whom he terms “the adversaries 
of the Christians” in another work of his, where it reads as fol- 


; eee. X, 3, 1054a, 29~31; cf. Averroes, Tafsir, X, Text. 10 (p. 1286, 
<2). 


, Lop. VII, 1, 152b, 30-32; cf. Metaph. X, 3, 1054a, 32-b, 3. 

Defense, p. 11, ll. 4-9. The bracketed additions are required by the 
context. In Perier’s French translation of this treatise, the statement “as 
It Is said in the Book taubika, which is the fifth” is left untranslated. 

* Defense, p. 11, L. 15-p. 12, 1. 3. 
" Tbid., p. 11, ll, 10-14. 
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lows: “One subject, according to their opinion, cannot be de- 
scribed by contradictory terms. But three, in its meaning, is 
contradictory to the meaning (ma‘na) of one, since three is 
many and one is not many; one is the principle of three and of 
every number, but three is not a principle of itself or of an 
other number; three is divisible, but one is not divisible . . . 
It has thus been demonstrated, they conclude, that these two 
predicates, namely, three and one, are contradictory, and, 
since the Christians apply both of them to the same subject 
at the same time, it must necessarily follow that their formula 
is contradictory and their doctrine is groundless.” #8 In other 
words, they try to show that, by affirming of God both 
“three” and “one,” the Christians at once both negate and af- 
firm of God the same predicate; for by saying that He is three, 
they affirm that He is many and numerable and divisible, but 
by saying that He is one, they negate that He is many and 
numerable and divisible, and thus they violate the Law of 
Contradiction, which, as phrased by Aristotle, reads: “It is 
impossible for the same thing to belong and not belong at the 
same time to the same subject in the same respect.” * 

It is to be noted how in this passage the arguers, in order to 
show that the affirmation that God is both “three” and “one” 
is what Aristotle would describe as “contradictory,” change 
the pair of terms “three” and “one” to the pairs of terms 
“many” and “not many,” “principle of number” and “not 
principle of number,” and “divisible and indivisible.” This 
reflects Aristotle’s statements to the effect that (1) “contradic- 
tory” is that which contains an “affirmation” and “negation” 
of the same subject *° and that, (2) inasmuch as in any pair of 
contraries either one of them is the privation of the other and 
hence in a certain sense the negation of the other, the Law 
of contradiction applies also to contraries,** from which the ob- 


* Petits, p. 46, 1. 7-p. 47, 1. 7; cf. p. 64, Il. 6~7. 
® Metaph. IV, 3, 1005b, 19-20. 

“ De Interpr. 7, 17b, 16-18. 

* Metaph. TV, 6, tortb, 15-20. 
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jectors rightly infer that, inasmuch as in the affirmation that 
God is both “three” and “one,” the term “three” means 
“many” and its contrary, the term “one,” means “not many,” 
the affirmation is contradictory, 

In his refutation of this argument, Yahya starts out by 
denying that the Christians use the term “one” in any of the 
three senses quoted above by Kindi from the Topics, adding 
that the classification of the meanings of the term “one” as 
reproduced by Kindi is incomplete.*? He then proceeds to 
enumerate other meanings of the term “one” as well as of its 
opposite “many,” out of which he selects two as suitable 
meanings of the term “one” used in the Trinitarian formula.*? 
Finally, he tries to show that on the basis of his explanation of 
the use of the terms “one” and “three,” the Trinitarian for- 
mula contains no contradiction, for God is said to be “one” 
from one point of view (jthab) or aspect (wajh), that is to 
say, with reference to “substance,” and He is said to be 
“three” from another point of view or aspect, that is to say, 
with reference to “hy postases.” ** What Yahya really does is 


to remind his opponent that, according to Aristotle’s com- 


plete formulation of the Law of Contradiction, that Law holds 
only when the simultaneous affirmation and negation of the 
same thing of the same subject are “according to the same 
(xara 76 atrd),” ** which in the Arabic translation of the 
Metaphysics is rendered by bi-kull jihab, “in every respect.” 48 

The various meanings of the term “one” enumerated by 
Yahya, on the basis of which he answers Kindi’s objection, are 
six. They are as follows: 

(1) One by relation or analogy (bi'l-nisbah),*" of which 
he gives two examples: (a) “the relation of the source to the 
rivers which flow from it and the relation of the vital spirit in 


” Defense, p. 12, ll. 4-6. “ Petits, p. 28, ll. 6-7; p. 42, Il. 4-8. 

“Cf. below at nn. 47-69. © Metaph. IV, 3, 1005b, 20. 

* Averroes, Tafsir IV, Text. 9 (p. 346, 1. 3). Cf. above at n. qo. 

“ Defense, p. 12, 1. 7. The Arabic term nisbah may stand here for 
either “relation” (xpés rc) or “analogy” (avadoyia). Cf. Averroes: Tafsir 
ma ba'd tabi'at, Index D, a, s. v. 
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the heart to the vital spirit in the arteries are called one rela- 
tion”; (b) “the relation of two to four and the relation of 
twenty to forty are one relation.” 48 This interpretation is 
based upon two statements in Aristotle: first, his general defi- 
nition of “one by analogy” (é kar’ dvadoyiav; Arabic: wabid 
bil-musawab) as “those which are related as a third thing to 
a fourth”; * second, his illustration of analogy by the com- 
parison of the relation between the intellect and the soul to 
that between sight and the body. 

(2) One in the sense of the continuous (al-muttasil), as, for 
iastance, body and surface and line, which are each said to be 
one, even though, insofar as they are each infinitely divisible, 
they are each many." 

(3) One in the sense of that which is indivisible (ma 1a 
yankasim), such as the point, the unit, the instant, and the 
beginning of motion, which are each said to be one.* 

These two meanings of “one” are based on Aristotle’s state- 
ment that “the continuous (7d cuvexés) is one” and that “the 
indivisible (7d d&catperov) is one,” *8 supplemented by his 
statement that “line, surface, and body” are three of the five 
“continuous quantities” °* and also his various statements with 
regard to the indivisibility of the point (o7eyu%),™ the unit 
(novas),°° and the instant (vév).°" As for Yahya’s mentioning 
of “the beginning (7abda’) of motion” as indivisible, it is 
probably a mistake for “the end (tamdm) of motion,” for, 
according to Aristotle, “there is an end (rédos) of change,” 
which is “indivisible,” but “there is no beginning (dpy7%) of 
change.” °° Or, perhaps, Yahya has deliberately used the ex- 
pression “the beginning of motion” in order to emphasize his 
own belicf in the creation of the world against Aristotle’s 
denial of it. If the world is assumed to have been created, 


*° Defense, p. 12, ll. 7-10.  Categ. 6, 4b, 23-25. 

*” Metaph. V, 6, 1016b, 31-32, 34-35. *® Phys. VI, 1, 231a, 25-26. 

* Eth, Nic. 1, 4, 1o96b, 28-29. *° Metaph. V, 6, 1016b, 24-25. 
* Defense, p. 12, ll. 11-13. * Phys. VI, 3, 233b, 33-34. 
 [bid., \. 13-14. 8 Tbid., 5, 236a, 10-15. 

Phys. I, 2, 185b, 7-8. 
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Aristotle himself would admit that it had a beginning and that 
the beginning was indivisible. 

(4) One in the sense of that which “is said of things [which 
are called by many names, but] whose definitional formula 
(al-kaul), which signifies their quiddity or essence (7abiy- 
yah), is one,” as, for instance, “wine,” for which there are two 
Arabic names, shamil and bamr; “ass,” for which there are 
also two Arabic names, bimar and ‘ayr; and “camel,” for which 
again there are two Arabic names, jamal and ba‘ir.®® A similar 
example used by Yahya in two of his other works is “man,” 
for which in Arabic, as in some other languages, there are two 
names, imsén and bashar, but whose quiddit’ or essence, as 
signified by the formula “rational mortal animal,” is one. In 
all these examples, the multiplicity is a multiplicity of names, 
and the unity is a unity of definitional formula or essence. In 
the corresponding passage in Aristotle, the examples used to 
illustrate that which is one in definitional formula (Aédyos) or 
essence (76 ré qv eivar), but many in names, are “wine,” for 
which he uses two Greek words, pé6v and oivos,** and “gar- 
ment,” for which, again, he uses two Greek words, Admov 
and iudzov. This meaning of one is approved of by Yahya 
as an explanation of the Christian triunity.® 

(5) One in the sense of “one in subject (al-mmauda‘) and 
many in the terms of its definition (al-budad), that is to say, 
one may affirm of the one subject many definitional terms, 
which in number correspond to the number of the ma‘ani ex- 
isting in that one subject and which are the definitional terms 
of those ma‘ani. To illustrate: of Zayd, for instance, though 
he is one in subject, we may affirm the definitional term 
(badd) animal and the definitional term rational and the 
definitional term mortal.” ** The basis of this meaning of one 
is a passage in which Aristotle tries to show that the parts of 
a definition (épurués), namely, the genus and differentia, are 


® Defense, p. 12, Il. 14-16. * Tbid., 19-20. 
° Trinity, p. 132. * Defense, p. 12, 1. 16 — p. 13, L. 3. 
@ Phys. I, 2, 185b, 9. * Tbid., p. 13, Il. 3-7. 
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many, and so he raises the question as to what constitutes the 
unity of a definition.® The answer given by him is that “the 
definition (épurpés) is a single formula (Adyos),” and a for- 
mula “must be a formula of some one thing (évés rwos),” 
which is a “this” (7d8e 7e),°° that is to say, It is one because 
it is a definition or definitional formula of one subject. This 
meaning of one is also approved of by Yahya as an explana- 
tion of the Christian triunity.%7 

(6) One in the sense of “one in definition and many in 
subject, as, again, man, for instance, whose definition, so far 
as he is man, is one definition, but the subjects to which it may 
be applied are many, such as Zayd, ‘Abdallah, and Halid, each 
of whom is a subject to be described as man.” ® The basis of 
this meaning of one is Aristotle’s statement that “two things 
are called one, when the definitional formula (Aéyos), which 
states the essence of one, is indivisible from another definitional 
formula, which shows the essence of the other, even though in 
itsclf every definitional formula is divisible [into genus and 
differentiae].” °° This is later described by him as “one in 
species” (xar’ efdos; cide) and is explained as referring to 
“those things whose definitional formula is one.” 7 In one of 
his other works, Yahya uses also the expression “one in spe- 
cies,” ™ which he illustrates by the example of the application 
of the term “man” to “Zayd, ‘Amr, and Halid,” the same kind 
of example by which he also illustrates what he calls “one in 
definition and many in subject.” This meaning of one is not 
considered by Yahya as an answer to the question dealt with 
by him here, namely, why one god is described as three, for 
directly it is an answer to the question why three gods are 
described as one. Among the Church Fathers there was a dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to this meaning of one as an 
explanation of triunity.” 

* Metapb. VI, 12, 1037b, 8-23. ® Metaph, V, 6; 1016a, 32-35. 

 [bid., 26-27. * [bid., 1016b, 31-33. 

” Defense, p. 13, ll. 7-8. ™ Unity, p. 131. 


* [bid., p. 13, ll. 8-11. 
“Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 1, pp. 337, 348, 351- 
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This, then, is how Yahya answers Kindi’s two main objec- 
tions. Against the objection that the hypostases could not be 
eternal because they are each composed of parts, he admits 
that they do each consist of parts but still they can be eternal 
because the parts of which they are each composed had never 
existed separately from each other, but have rather from 
eternity existed together in composition with each other. 
Against the objection that for a thing to be at once three and 
one is self-contradictory, he answers that this is possible if the 
thing is three and one from different points of view. He 
explains it by the following two meanings of the term one: 
(1) one in the sense of that which is one in definitional for- 
mula but many in names, as, for instance, the concept “man,” 
of which the definitional formula is one in all languages, has 
in some languages, say, Arabic, two names, insdn and bashar; 
(2) one in the sense of that which is one in subject but many 
in definitional terms, as, for instance, the term “Zayd” in the 
proposition “Zayd is a rational mortal animal.” 

But let us examine these two meanings and see what they 
imply. 

According to the first meaning, the use of “one” in the 
Trinitarian formula is justified on the ground that the many- 
ness of the hypostases is like the manyness of the two Arabic 
words for man or wine or ass or camel. This explanation 
quite evidently implies that the second and third hypostases 
are mere names and have no reality, which would thus make 
Yahya a Sabellian. But Yahya, as we have seen, is an out- 
spoken believer in the reality of all the three hypostases.” 

According to the second meaning, the use of “one” in 
the Trinitarian formula is justified by Yahya on the ground 
that the manyness of the hypostases is likened by him to the 
manyness of the ma‘ani by which he designates the mortality 
and rationality and animality which are predicated of one 
subject in the definitional proposition “Zayd is a mortal, ra- 


™ Cf. above at nn. 14 and 32. 
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tional animal.” Now the term ma‘ini may have been used by 
Yahya here in either of two senses, either of which, however, 
would give rise to a difficulty. First, it may have been used 
by him in the sense of “things,” for, in another work of his, 
he explains the “one” and the “three” in the Trinitarian for- 
mula by the analogy of the statement that “one thing (shay’)” 
may be described as being [in one respect] one thing and [in 
another respect] three things (ashya), to which three things 
he subsequently refers as three ma‘ani and as three sifat.74 But 
this would make this explanation the opposite of the explana- 
tion preceding it. Second, the term ma‘ini may have been used 
by him here in the sense of an intellectual concept. But this 
would again make him a Sabellian. 

Similar difficulties arise from his attempt in some of his 
other writings to explain the Trinity by other kinds of 
analogies. 

One analogy used by him is the proposition “Zayd is a 
father, four cubits in height, and a physician.” 7 A second 
analogy is the proposition “Zayd is a physician, geometrician, 
and scribe.” A third analogy is that of two mirrors which 
face cach other. Any image in the first mirror will be reflected 
in the second mirror and thus produce in it image B. This 
image B will in turn be reflected in the first mirror and thus 
produce in it image C. These images, A, B, and C, are three 
insofar as each of them is distinguished from the one succeed- 
ing it by being related to it as cause to effect, but they are one 
insofar as images B and C are only reflections of image A.” 
This analogy, it may be noted, occurs in Abucara 78 and, 
before him, in Plotinus.”® A fourth analogy is that of intellect 
(akl, vods), the act of intellection (‘akil, vénous), and the object 
of intellection (ma‘kil, vonrév, voovpevov), which three are dis- 
tinguishable from one another and yet all constitute one sub- 


™ Petits, p. 66, ll. 6-8, and p. 67, ll. 6-7. 
* Petits, p. 49, ll. 1-9. 

* Petits, pp. 12-17; Trinity, pp. 157-160. 
*8 Abucara, Mimar III, 21, p- 155. *° Enn. I, 1, 8. 


* Trinity, pp. 156, 167, 170. 
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stance. A fifth analogy is that of packages on board a moving 
ship. In one respect, these packages may be described as being 
in Motion, but in another respect they may be described as 
being at rest.8! Now, of these five analogies, the first two cor- 
respond to what Aristotle calls “one according to accident,” 
which he illustrates by the expression “the upright musician 
Corsicus.” * But certainly Yahya did not mean to imply by 
these analogies that the hypostases are accidents. As for the 
last three analogies, it is quite clear that, however the unity 
and the multiplicity in each of them may be described, the 
multiplicity in none of them has that kind of reality which, 
according to the orthodox Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
is required by the multiplicity of the hypostases. 

What, then, is the meaning of these analogies and what 
is Yahya’s own conception of the Trinity? 

An answer to this question is furnished by Yahya himself in 
one of his other treatises. In that treatise, Yahya quotes first 
an anonymous opponent of Christianity as saying that all 
Christians, that is to say, all orthodox Christians, agree upon 
the formula “three hypostases (akdnim), one substance 
(jaubar)” ** and then quotes him as arguing as follows: “If 
the Christians claim that the Father is like the sun which 
lightens with its light and warms with its heat, and the Son is 
like the rays of the sun, and the Spirit is like its heat, then they 
may be asked, Is this analogy based on the assumption that the 
rays and the heat are powers (kuwd) of the sun? If so, then, 
since the Son and the Spirit are, by the terms of this analogy, 
related to the Father in a similar way, they are excluded from 
the definition of hypostaticity and become two powers in God 
or two accidents in Him, and so, unlike Him, they are not hy- 
Postases.” * In other words, while this Cappadocian formula, 
which is recited by all orthodox Christians, means that the 
hypostases are real beings, the analogy of the sun and its rays, 


«Petits, Pp. 18-20; Trinity, pp. 160-161. 
ss Trinity, p- 168. “ Metaph. V, 6, to15b, 16-20. 
Petits, p. 36, 1. 2. Cf, above n. 8. * Petits, p. 38, 1. 5-p- 39, 1. 2. 
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which is equally used by orthodox Christians, implies that two 
of the three hypostases, namely, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
are not real beings. 

In refutation of this argument, Yahya says: “The example 
of the sun and its rays is used by some Christian theologians 
only for the purpose of making their doctrine [of the Trinity ] 
intelligible, by showing that among perceptible objects there 
is something which is one in one respect and more than one in 
another, and thereby thus refute the general opinion supposed 
and maintained by their opponents, namely, that nothing can 
be both one and many in any way or manner whatsoever. But 
it docs not follow that when I apply a comparison to a thing 
with reference to a certain respect, the thing which is the 
object of comparison should resemble the thing to which it is 
compared with reference to all respects. Indeed, it is impossible 
to find two things between which there should be no differ- 
ence at all, for multiplicity inevitably implies diversity, just as 
diversity implies multiplicity.” * Again, “one must not assume 
that examples used by Christians are taken by them to resemble 
that to which they are likened in every respect.” °6 

From the phrasing of the statement, it may be gathered that 
what Yahya says here about the analogy of the sun and its rays 
is meant by him to be taken as a general principle which should 
be applied to all the other analogies used by him. In fact, his 
statement reflects the general attitude of the Church Fathers 
toward every analogy used by them in explaining the mystery 
of the Trinity.*” Gregory of Nyssa has given expression to it 
in his statement: “Let one accept only what is fitting in the 
analogy but reject what is incongruous,” 8° and Leontius of 
Byzantium has similarly given expression to it in his state- 
ment: “There is no exemplification but contains some unfit- 
ness.” 8° 


* Ibid., p. 39, 1. 3-p. qo, 1. 4. 

* [bid., p. 42, ll. 7-8. 

* Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 428-429 and p. 304. 
*S Oratio Catechetica 10 (PG 45, 41 D). 

© Lib. Tres 1 (PG 86', 1280 D). 
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But just as in the passage quoted about the sun and its rays 
Yahya came out against the denial of the reality of the hy- 
postases, so in another passage he comes out against a wrong 
interpretation of their reality. In that passage, he tries to 
answer an anonymous opponent of Christianity, whom he 
quotes as charging the Christians with the belief in three Gods 
on the ground of their assertion that God, who is one sub- 
stance, is three hypostases and that each of the hypostases is 
God. In answer to this charge, he says that it is only “the 
ignorant (jabba) among the Christians” against whom such a 
charge can be brought, for they erroneously and impiously 
suppose that “the three hypostases are essences (dhawat) of 
three subjects (mauda‘it) each of which differs from the 
other in itself,” ®' and this, indeed, implies that “God is three 
substances (jawahir) and three Gods.” 2 By the expression 
“the ignorant among the Christians,” I take it, he does not 
only mean the uneducated mass; he also means by it the fol- 
lowers of that doctrine known as Tritheism, for his description 
of these “ignorant among the Christians” reflects a passage in 
Photius, where the Tritheites are described as follows: “Some 
of the more shameless, having taken nature (vow) and hypos- 
tasis (dado0racw) and essence (ovciav) to mean the same, did 
not shrink from affirming also that in the Holy Trinity there 
are three essences (ovcias), whence they teach, if not in word, 
yet at least in thought, that there are three Gods and three 
Divinities.” ®* The true Christian conception of the Trinity, 
Yahya holds, is that of “the learned Imams” (al-a@immah al- 
‘ulam@ ), that is to say, the Church Fathers, of whom he men- 
tions “Dionysius [the Areopagite], Gregory [of Nazianzus 
or of Nyssa], Basil the Great, and John Chrysostom.” ** This 

” Petits, p. 44, 1. 8-p. 45, 1. 2. 

* [bid., p. 45, Ul. 3-4. 

"Ibid. I. 6-7. 

“Photius, Biblioth. 230 (PG 103, 180 BC). The Greek éveia means 
both “essence” and “substance” and, according to orthodox Christianity, 
in its sense of “essence,” it is the same as “nature” but in its sense of “sub- 


stance,” it is the same as “hypostases.” 
* Petits, p. 53, ll. 4-6. 
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conception of the Trinity, he says, is acknowledged by “the 
three sects of the Christians,” that is to say, the Malkites, 
the Nestorians, and the Jacobites. Elsewhere he makes it clear 
that the term “substance” in the expression “one substance” 
is to be taken to mean “essence” (dhat) °° or “quiddity” (ma- 
biyyab) ** and that the distinguishing properties of the three 
hypostases with reference to which the one God is three are 
paternity (ubawah), filiation (buntiwab), and procession 
Gnbiath) 2° 

From all this we gather that to the charge that the Chris- 
tian affirmation that God is both one and three is an infringe- 
ment on the Law of Contradiction Yahya answers that there 
is no such infringement in that affirmation, inasmuch as the 
“oneness” is afhrmed of God with respect to His essence and 
the “threeness” is afirmed of Him with respect to His hy- 
postases. In justification of his answer Yahya quotes certain 
propositions wherein one subject is in a similar way allowed 
to be described as being at once both one and many. None 
of these propositions, however, are taken by him to be com- 
pletely analogous to the Trinitarian formula, that is to say, 
neither the oneness nor the manyness in these propositions is 
the same as the oneness and threeness in the Trinitarian for- 
mula. Underlying this is the common view of the Fathers 
of the Church that the Trinity is a mystery,®° of which all the 
explanations attempted by them are not attempts to solve the 
mystery but only attempts to free the phrasing of its doctrinal 
formulation from the charge of being self-contradictory and 
meaningless, and they do this by showing how philosophers 
in a variety of ways justify the common practice of designat- 
ing the many by the term “one.” 1° 


“Ibid. p. 54, 1. 8p. 55, 1. 1. 

* Petits, p. 21, 1. 7-p. 22, 1. 3. 

* Defense, p. 12, 1. 15. 

* Petits, p. 45, ll. 5-6. 

* Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 287-288. 
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IV. Aw Unknown Spuiinter Group or NEsTOoRIANS * 


In Shahrastani’s account of the Christian sects that were 
known to the Muslim world, what is known as the orthodox 
Christian doctrine of the ‘Trinity is to be found in his descrip- 
tion of the doctrines of three main sects, the Malkites,! that is, 
the Byzantine Church, the Nestorians,? and the Jacobites,* 
that is, the Monophysites. Heretical conceptions of the Trinity 
are attributed by him to the Macedonians, Sabellians, and 
Arians.* 

The conception of the Trinity held by all Christians who 
adhered to the orthodox doctrine, namely, the Malkites, the 
Nestorians, and the Jacobites, is described by Shahrastani as 
follows: “They declare that God has three hypostases (aka- 
nim). They say that the Creator is a single substance (jauhar) 

.. onein substantiality and three in hypostaticality, and they 
mean by hypostases the attributes, such as existence, life, and 
knowledge, or the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,” 
knowledge being the Son or the Word, and of these three 
hypostases it is only the Son that is united with the body of 
Jesus by incarnation.® As against this common Trinitarian 
view of the three orthodox sects, Shahrastani mentions the 
views on the Trinity of the three heretical sects. The common 
element in their heretical views is their refusal to believe in the 
eternity and reality of all the three hypostases, the Macedo- 
nians contending that the Holy Spirit was created, the Arians 
contending that both the Son and the Holy Spirit were created, 
and the Sabellians contending that God is “a single substance, 
a single hypostasis, having three properties, and united in its 
totality with the body of Jesus,” the implication being that 


* This section is based on my paper by the same title published in Revue 
des Etudes Augustiniennes, 6:249-25 3 (1960), supplemented by my paper 
“More about the Unknown Splinter Group of Nestorians,” ibid., 11:217- 
222 (1965). 

* Milal, p. 173, Il. 4 ff. 
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the three properties are not distinguished from each other nor 
from the single substance of hypostasis; tey are thus mere 
names.® 

‘Then under those who believed in the eternity and reality of 
all the three hypostases, Shahrastani says of the Malkites that 
“they clearly state that the substance is other than the hypos- 
tases, the relation between them being like that between the 
bearer of an attribute and the attribute,” 7 that is to say, the 
relation of the hypostases to the substance is like the relation 
of attributes to God as conceived by the Muslim Attributists. 
OF the Jacobite conception of the Trinity he says that “they 
believe in three hypostases, as we have mentioned,” ® that is to 
say, their view of the Trinity is like that of the Malkites, 
though, as he goes on, he tries to show that their view on 
Christology differed from that of either Malkites or the Nes- 
torians. But in his description of the Trinitarian view of the 
Nestorians he starts out with the general statement that the 
founder of that sect, Nestorius, “said that God is one, possess- 
ing three hypostases: existence, knowledge, and life.” This 
statement, so far, includes the Nestorians among the followers 
of the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity. Then, however, 
Shahrastani goes on to report that, unlike the Malkites and the 
Jacobites who believe that “the substance [that is, the essence] 
is other than the hypostases,” the Nestorians believe that “God 
is one possessing three hypostases (akanim), existence and 
knowledge and life, but these hypostases are not superadded 
to the essence (al-dhat) and they are not it (buwa),® that is to 
say, they are neither other than the essence nor the same as 
the essence, which means that they are neither existent nor 


° Ibid., p. 178, il. 13-18. 

” [bid., p. 173, ll. 18-19. 

“Ibid. p.» 176, 1. 19. Ibn Hazm (Fisal I, p. 49, ll. 9-10) describes the 
Jacobites as believing “that Christ was God and that God died, having been 
crucified.” His description of the Jacobites is that of a special kind of 
Monophysite who apProeoee Patripassianism. 

* Milal, p. 175, ll. 11-12. The pronoun huwa, “he,” has no antecedent 
here. It is probably a corruption of hiya, “she,” of which the antecedent 
would be al-dhat, “the essence.” Hence, I translated it by “it.” Cf. below at 
Nn. 31. 
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nonexistent. This conception of the hypostases in their relation 
to the essence is compared by him to the conception of “the 
modes (abwal) of Aba Hashim from among the Mu‘tazil- 
ites,”” 10 referring thereby to the formulation of modes as being 
“neither God nor other than God” ™ and as being “neither 
existent nor nonexistent.” 2 

According to Shahrastani, then, the view of this group of 
Christians, described by him as Nestorians, stands midway be- 
tween orthodox Trinitarianism and Sabellianism just as the 
Muslim Aba Hashim’s theory of modes stands midway be- 
tween the realism of the Attributists and the nominalism of the 
Antiattributists. In Christianity, during the patristic period 
there was no distinction made between Modalism and Nom- 
inalism with regard to the problem of the Trinity.* There 
was no midway between the orthodox assertion of the reality 
of the second and third persons and the Sabellian denial of 
their reality. This group of Nestorians, however, has found an 
intermediate between these two extreme positions by attenuat- 
ing the reality of the hypostases. 

Then, having in mind the fact that the theory of modes 
originated primarily as a theory of universals and predication 
in general and that only afterwards was it applied to terms 
predicated of God," he tries to compare the predication of 
God in the Nestorian Trinitarian formula to general logical 
predications. He starts his comparison by two preliminary ex- 
planations: (1) that the terms “knowledge” and “life” predi- 
cated of God in the Nestorian formula are predicated of Him 
in virtue of His being a knower, and a knower necessarily has 
life and knowledge; ® (2) that the term “knowledge” predi- 
cated of God in the formula is what philosophers call “rea- 
son” (nutk = déyos) and what in the New Testament is called 
“Word” (kalimah = \éyos).1° He then goes on to say that 


* [bid., ll. 15-16. 

” Fark, p. 182, 1. 14. ” [bid., 1. 5; Nibayat, p. 198, ll. 4-5. 
* Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, p- 580. 

“ Cf. above, pp. 170-171. 

* Milal, p. 175, ll. 17-18. * Tbid., 1. 18. 
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‘Nestorius’ formula ultimately amounts to the assertion that 
God’s being existent, living, and rational is as the philosophers 
say in the definition of man [that he is living and rational], 
exccpt that in respect to man the things (ma‘ani) predicated 
of him differ, seeing that man is composite, whereas [in respect 
to God they do not differ], seeing that God is a simple sub- 
stance, incomposite.” 7 All this is in agreement with what we 
have seen is Abu Hashim’s theory of modes, according to 
which such terms as “living” and “rational,” when predicated 
of man, are modes of the type he would call generic and 
specific attributes;** and, furthermore, such two or more 
terms, when predicated of man, would imply a multiplicity of 
modes in him, whereas all such terms, when predicated of God, 
would be reducible to the single mode of Godhood.'? What 
this new conception of the Trinity means, according to Shah- 
rastani’s interpretation, 1s that it gives modalistic interpretation 
to the Trinity, somewhat after the analogy of its modalistic 
interp“ctation of the meaning of the logical definition of man, 
thereby defending the Trinity against the Muslim charge that 
it was inconsistent with the unity of God. 

But who were those Christians who held this new concep- 
tion of the Trinity? Shahrastani calls them “Nestorians.” But 
he cannot mean by it the Nestorians as known to us from the 
history of Christianity and as also known to the Muslims. To 
begin with, we know that Nestorius was orthodox in his view 
on the Trinity. Then, we have the testimony of Mas‘tdi that 
the Nicene Creed constituted the creed of “the Malkites, the 
Jacobites, and the Ibadites or Nestorians, and it was recited by 
them daily in their liturgy.” *° Then, also, in Ibn Hazm’s ac- 
count of Christianity, the Nestorians are said to hold the same 
view as the orthodox Malkites on the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
Then, again, Yahya Ibn ‘Adi says that all the three Christian 


¥ Thid., ll. 18-20. 

Cf. above, p. 187, at n. 16. 

* Cf. above, pp. 172-174. 

* Mas‘idi, Tanbih, p. 142, ll. 11-12 (196). 
* Fisal I, p. 49, 1. 5. 
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sects, that is, the Malkites, the Nestorians, and the Jacobites, 
are fully in agreement on the doctrine of the Trinity.” Finally, 
Shahrastani describes the founder of these “Nestorians” of his 
as “Nastir al-bakim,” that is, Nestorius the Wise or the 
Philosopher or the Physician, “who appeared in the time of 
Ma’min,” * that is, during his reign (813-833). Ibn Athir 
takes the Nestorius in this passage of Shahrastani to refer to 
the historical founder of Nestorianism, who died in 451, and 
hence charges Shahrastani with ignorance of the history of 
Nestorianism.”? But such an ignorance on the part of Shahras- 
tani is unlikely. For one thing, a full account of the rise of 
Nestorianism is given in the works of such a well-known 
Arabic historian as Mas‘idi (d. 912), where it is explicitly 
stated that Nestorius was Patriarch of Constantinople, that he 
flourished during the reign of Empcror Theodosius IT, that he 
was a contemporary of Cyril of Alexandria, and that he was 
excommunicated at the Council of Ephesus.” It is inconceiv- 
able that Shahrastani (d. 1153) should not have been ac- 
quainted with these facts. Then, also, Shahrastani’s detailed 
description of the founder of those whom he calls here Nes- 
torians, such as the time in which he lived and his surname 
al-hakim, by which the historical Nestorius of Constantinople 
is not known to have been called, shows that he has reference 
here to a person who actually existed and was known as 
Nastitr al-hakim, who flourished during the reign or the life- 
time of Ma’min, who was himself a Nestorian, and whose 
followers continued to belong to the Nestorians, forming an 
indistinguishable group within the Nestorians. Now it hap- 
pens that a Nestorian bishop, by the name of Nestorius, which 
in Arabic is Nastiir, flourished in Adiabene, on the Tigris, at 
about 800,7% which corresponds exactly to Shahrastani’s “in 


* Périer, Petits, p. 55, ll. 1 ff. 

* Milal, p. 175, 1. 9. 

“Ibn al-Athir, Kitab al-Kamil fi al-Tari (ed. C. J. Tornberg, I, p. 237, 
Il. 12-15. Cf. Sweetman, Islam and Christianity, Il, 1, p. 28. 

* Muraj, Ul, pp. 327, 328; Tanbib, pp. 148-150 (204-207). 

*Cf. Dictionary of Christian Biography, s. v. “Nestorius (6)”; The 
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the time of Ma’min.” Nothing much is known about this 
Nestorian Bishop Nestorius, but he is as suitable a candidate 
as one could wish for that “Nestorius the Sage,” who has 
given a new turn to the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, the 
followers of which are described by Shahrastani as “Nesto- 
rians,” and whose doctrine of Christology, as described by 
Shahrastani, is Nestorian. 

THowever, in Shahrastani’s account of the Nestorians’ con- 
ception of the Trinity, one is to distinguish between his 
testimony as to their use of a new Trinitarian formula and 
his own view that this new formula for the Trinity is anal- 
ogous with Aba Hashim’s formula for modes. With regard 
to his testimony, one may find confirmation for it in Juwayni 
who says that, according to the Christians, “the hy postases 
arc to the substance as the modes are to it, according to those 
Muslims who believe in modes.” 27 Now there is no explana- 
tion for the ascription of such a modalistic conception of the 
Trinity to Christians in general except on the assumption that 
Juwayni, who lived in Iran, had become acquainted with 
that new formulation of the Trinity through his contact 
with the Christians of Iran who were predominantly Nesto- 
rians. It is to be noted that even Shahrastani, who in the passage 
quoted explicitly identifies only the Trinitarian formula of 
the Nestorians with the modalistic formula of Abi Hashim, 
in two other passages ** identifies the Trinitarian formula of 
Christians in general with Abii Hashim’s formula for modes, 
and this probably also because in Iran, where he lived, that 
was the prevailing formula used by Christians. Moreover, 
there is evidence, as I shall try to show later, which corrobo- 
rates Shahrastani’s statement that this new Nestorian formula 
for the Trinity was introduced “in the time of Ma’min.” 
With regard, however, to Shahrastani’s view, which, as we 


Book of Governors: The Historia Monastica of Thomas Bishop of Marga, 
ed. and trans. F, A. W. Budge (1893), I, p. 279, L. 12; I, p. 506. 

* Irshad, 9. 28, ll. 14-15 (53). 

* Milal, p. 34, ll. 19-20; Nibayat, p. 198, Il. 2-6. 
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have seen above, is also the view of Juwayni, that the new 
Nestorian formula for the Trinity is analogous to Abi 
Hashim’s formula for modes, I shall try to show that a for- 
mula analogous to the New Trinitarian formula had been 
used by orthodox Muslim Attributists as an expression of their 
belief in the reality of attributes. The same distinction is also 
to be made in Juwayni’s account of the general Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

Let us first examine Shahrastani’s statement that the new 
Nestorian formula for the Trinity is analogous to Aba Ha- 
shim’s formula for modes. 

It happens that long before Aba Hashim used the formula 
“not God and not other than God” for his unorthodox doc- 
trine of modes, Sulayman b. Jarir used the same formula for 
the orthodox doctrine of attributes.2® Since Sulayman b. Jarir 
died in 785, which is before the reign of Ma’min, during 
which reign the new Nestorian Trinitarian formula appeared, 
whereas Abu Hashim died in 933, Jong after that reign, it is 
quite evident that it is in the light of the formula as used by 
Sulayman b. Jarir rather than in the light of the formula used 
by Abu Hashim that the new Nestorian formula is to be 
studied. 

Studied in the light of this orthodox Muslim formula, this 
new Nestorian formula, it can be shown, is no deviation from 
the orthodox Christian conception of the Trinity, though the 
change in its phrasing may be assumed to be an attempt at a 
verbal accommodation to the Muslim doctrine of attributes. 

Let us now examine the two parts of this new formula. 

As for the first part of the formula, namely, that the hypos- 
tases “are not superadded to the essence,” if we assume that 
its phrasing was meant to correspond to that part of the ortho- 
dox Muslim formula which asserted that the attributes “are 
not other than God,” we must also assume that it has the same 
meaning as its prototype in the Muslim doctrine. Now the 
expression “are not other than God” in the Muslim formula 

* Cf. above, pp. 207 and 209. 
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means, as we have shown,°*° that the attributes are coeternal 
with God and that they are not separable from Him. Conse- 
quently, the expression “not superadded to the essence” must 
similarly mean that the hypostases are coeternal with the 
essence and that they are not separable from it. But this is 
good Christian doctrine; and thus the difference between the 
expression “not superadded to the essence” in the new Trini- 
tarian formula and the expression “one essence” in the original 
‘Trinitarian formula is only verbal. 

As for the second part of the new Nestorian formula, which 
we have taken to mean that the hypostases are “not the es- 
sence,” even on the assumption that the phrasing was meant 
to correspond to that part of the Muslim formula which 
asserted that the attributes “are not God,” we shall try to 
show that the framers of this new Nestorian formula did not 
deviate from the orthodox Christian conception of the Trinity, 
according to which each of the hypostases is God. 

It will be noticed that the formula does not say that the 
hypostases are not God; it only says that the hypostases “are 
not it,” that is, the dbdat, “the essence.” 4 Now the Arabic 
term dhdt, “essence,” stands here for the Greek ovata in the 
Cappadocian “one ousia, three hypostases.” But according to 
the orthodox Christian conception of the Trinity, while the 
expression “one ousia” means not only that all three hypostases 
are coeternal and inseparable in ousia but also that they are 
one in Godhood, still the hypostases, by reason of their being 
really distinct from each other, are not assumed to be alto- 
gether the same as the essence; they are assumed to be in some 
respect distinct from the essence, as may be gathered from the 
analogies by which the Church Fathers tried to explain the 
relation between them and the essence. Thus, according to 
Basil and John of Damascus, both of whom identified the “es- 
sence” with the first hypostasis, the Father,®* the relation be- 
tween the essence and the hypostases is explained after the 


* Cf. above, p. 210. * Cf. above, p. 338, at n. 9. 
“Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, pp. 352-353. 
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analogy of the relation between the species “man” and individ- 
ual human beings, such as “Peter, Andrew, John, and James,” 
mentioned by Basil,?* or “Peter and Paul,” mentioned by John 
of Damascus.*4 Similarly Augustine, to whom the “essence” 
is the common substratum of all the three hypostases and who 
rejects the analogy of the relation between species and individ- 
ual, explains the relation between essence and hypostases and 
three statues made of gold.* Thus, according to either analogy, 
the hypostases in their relation to the essence are in some 
respect not altogether the same as the essence. Consequently, 
with regard to the statement in the second part of the new 
Nestorian formula, namely, that the hypostases “are not the 
essence,” while to the Muslims it might have sounded like 
their own statement about the attributes — that they “are not 
God” —to the Nestorians themselves it meant that, while 
the hypostases are one in essence in the sense that they were 
one in Godhood, they “are not the essence” insofar as the 
essence is related to them either as a species to individuals or 
as gold to statues made of gold. 

Corroborative evidence that the new Nestorian formula for 
the Trinity was modeled after the analogy of a Muslim for- 
mula as used by its orthodox Attributists and not as used by 
its unorthodox Modalists is to be found in a work by Joseph 
al-Basir, who flourished either in Iraq or in Iran at the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century. 

Two statements are quoted by al-Basir in the name of “the 
Christians,” which I shall reproduce here in reverse order. 
The second of these statements reads as follows: “In a similar 
way they say: Three hypostases, one substance (jauhar), one 
God.” ** This is an accurate restatement of the Cappadocian 
Trinitarian formula, in which the term ousia is translated, as 
it often is in Arabic versions of this formula, by “substance” 


* Epist. 38, 2 (PG 32, 325 B); cf. 38, 3 (328 A). 

“ De Fide Orthodoxa Ml, 4 (PG 94, 997 A). 

* Cf. The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I, p- 351. 

* Ne‘imot, Arabic, p. 45a, Il. 2-3; Hebrew, p- 22b, 1. 22. 
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rather than by “essence” (dhat).?7 As for the phrase “one 
God,” it is quite correctly added as an explanation of what is 
implied in “one substance.” The first statement is embedded 
in the following passage: “The view of the Christians is 
analogous to the view of the Attributists. The Attributists 
assert that we do not describe the knowledge of God either as 
existent or as nonexistent, either as created or as eternal, either 
as the same as God or as other than God. The Christians like- 
wisc assert that, with regard to the hypostases, we do not say 
that they differ from each other and we do not say that they 
are cach the same as the other, so that, with regard to the hy- 
postasis of the Son, they do not say either that it is the same as 
the hypostasis of the Father or that it is other than it.” °° 
In this latter quotation, the statement that “the hypostases 
are not different from each other and they are not each the 
same as the other,” which al-Basir quotes in the name of the 
Christians, reflects the formula quoted by Shahrastani, and it 
poin:s to the use of that formula by the Christians referred to 
by al-Basir. But it will be noticed that the Muslim formula 
with which al-Basir compares this statement of the Christians 
is ascribed by him not to Aba Hashim but to “the Attributists,” 
which Attributists he subsequently identifies with “Kullabites” 
(kullabiy yah),*° that is, followers of Ibn Kullab (d. 845), 
who was an orthodox believer in the reality of attributes *° 
and, like his predecessor Sulayman b. Jarir, used a formula for 
the expression of his belief in real attributes, which was later 
adopted by Aba Hashim as an expression for his belief in 
modes. Now, as far as I know, there is no reference anywhere 
to the use by Christians of the statement that “the hypostases 
are not different from each other and they are not each the 
same as the other,” though it is not contrary to the Christian 


* Cf. above, p. 128, n. 88. 

* Ne‘imot, Arabic, p. 44b, 1. 14-p. 45a, 1. 2; Hebrew, p. 22b, Il. 16-22. 
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conception of the hypostases in their relation to each other. 
Undoubtedly, then, this statement was quoted by al-Basir 
from Christians in his own locality, either Iraq or Iran, in either 
of which places the Christians were predominantly Nestorians. 
But the fact that he also quotes in their name the Cappadocian 
formula shows that they were orthodox in their conception 
of the Trinity. Furthermore, the fact that he compares this 
statement with a formula used by Muslims who believed in 
the reality of attributes shows that the Christians whose state- 
ment he quotes believed in the reality of the hypostases of the 
Trinity, 
___ We thus have here corroborative evidence that among the 
Nestorians in Iraq and Iran there were those who, in an at- 
tempt to accommodate their doct~ine of the Trinity to the 
Muslim doctrine of attributes, adopted a formula like that 
quoted by Shahrastani, but that formula was used by them 
not in the sense in which it was used by Abt Hashim — as an 
expression of a belief in modes— but rather in the sense in 
which it was used by some Attributists — as an expression of 
their belief in the reality of attributes. Those Nestorians, 
therefore, still continued to be orthodox in their Trinitarian 
belief: the accommodation was only verbal. 

Now for the evidence which corroborates, as mentioned 
above, Shahrastani’s statement that the new Nestorian formula 
for the Trinity was introduced “in the time of Ma’mian.” 

In a work written in Baghdad during the year 933, ex- 
actly a century after the death of Ma’min, in whose time, 
according to Shahrastani, the new Nestorian formula for the 
Trinity made its appearance, Saadia discusses the Christol- 
ogy of four Christian sects.4t The second of these sects 
can be identified as the historically known Nestorians. The 
fourth sect is described by him as that which “appeared 
only recently,” and its Christology is reproduced as follows: 
“They assign to Jesus the position of a prophet only, and they 


“Cf. my paper “Saadia on the Trinity and Incarnation.” Studies and 
Essays in Honor of Abraham A. Neuman (1962), pp. 547-568. 
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interpret the sonship of which they make mention when they 
speak of him just as we interpret the Biblical expression ‘Israel 
is My first-born son’ (Exod. 4:22), which is merely an expres- 
sion of esteem and high regard, or as others [= Muslims] 
interpret the description of Abraham as the ‘friend’ of God 
[Surah 4:124].” * Now by this fourth sect with its Ebionitic 
type of Christology, Saadia could not have meant the Samosa- 
tenians or the Arians or the Macedonians, all of whom held 
such a Christology, for all of them were known to Arabic- 
speaking peoples at the time of Saadia as old Christian sects, 
and Saadia could not have referred to any one of them as a 
sect which “appeared only recently.” Quite evidently the 
reference is either to an old sect which had recently adopted 
this Christology or to an entirely new sect which had revived 
this Christology. Who, then, were the members of this sect? 

An answer to this question may be found in that passage in 
Shahrastani from which we have gathered our information 
about the splinter group of Nestorians who reframed their 
Trinitarian formula. In that passage, dealing with the Chris- 
tology of the Nestorians, after reproducing the view that is 
traditionally ascribed to them, namely, that in the born Christ 
there are “two hypostases and two natures,” #8 Shahrastani 
discusses various Christological views held by various groups 
of Nestorians and in the course of his discussion he reproduces 
a view which he introduces by the words “And Photinus and 
Paul of Samosata say.” *t From the context, however, it is 
evident that these introductory words mean “And [some Nes- 
torians, following] Photinus and Paul of Samosata, say.” The 
view which ascribes to those Nestorians who followed Pho- 
tinus and Paul of Samosata reads as follows: “The Messiah 
took his origin from Mary; he is a righteous servant and 
created, except that God has honored him and favored him 
because of his obedience and called him ‘son’ by adoption and 
not by begetting and union.” * This is exactly like the Chris- 

* Emunot ve-De’ot Il, 7, p. 90, 1. 21 — p. gt, 1. 2. 
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tological view ascribed by Saadia to the sect which “appeared 
only recently.” What we have here then Is, again, a report 
that a certain group of Nestorians — of whom Saadia knew 
that they “appeared only recently,” that is, about seventy years 
before he was born ( 882), during the reign of Ma’min, and in 
the neighborhood of Baghdad, where Saadia wrote that state- 
ment — in an attempt to accommodate their belief about Jesus 
with that of the Muslims, according to whom Jesus was “only 
an apostle of God” (Surah 4:69), rephrased their common 
Nestorian Christology into an Ebionitic form of Christology. 
That they should have done so is not surprising. From its very 
beginning, Nestorianism was variously represented. Already 
during the lifetime of its founder, two Latin Church Fathers 
represented it as an Ebionitic Christology, like that we have 
quoted from Shahrastani, even comparing it, like Shahrastani, 
to the Christology of Photinus and Paul of Samosata. Thus 
Cassian compares the Nestorian heresy to the Ebionitic and 
Photinian heresies and describes it as believing that Christ is a 
mere man (hozzo solitarius),“° and Marius Mercator finds that 
Nestorius, like Paul of Samosata, believed that Christ is the 
Son of God only as a reward of good actions and by adoption, 
not by nature (pro meritis, et ex adoptione, non ex natura) * 
Probably such a conception of Christology had already been 
vaguely floating about among the Nestorians in Iraq when it 
was crystallized by a splinter group among them during the 
reign of Caliph Ma’min. 


V. Mustim ATTRIBUTES IN Meptevat CuristiANIty ! 


Though the doctrine of attributes in Islam originated under 
the influence of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity,’ and 


“ De Incarnatione Christi, Adversus Nestorium I, 2 (PL 50, 18-19) and 
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the controversy over attributes in Islam ran parallel to the 
controversy over the Trinity in Christianity,? there was no 
problem of attributes in Christianity, that is to say, there was 
no problem as to whether the various terms predicated of God 
in the two Scriptures implied the existence of any real things 
in God corresponding to those terms predicated of Him. 
Among the Fathers of the Church a distinction was drawn 
between the terms “Father,” “Son,” and “Holy Spirit,” which 
were referred to as persons or hypostases, and all other terms 
predicated of God. As for the persons, they were regarded as 
real beings, which, though distinct from each other, were one 
in essence and thus constituted one triune God. As for all 
other terms, they were regarded as mere names descriptive of 
certain perfections of God, which were to be interpreted 
either as negations or as actions. 

This was the situation in Christianity until about the middle 
of the ninth century. Then four events occurred which mark 
the history of the problem of attributes in Christianity. 

The first event was a view with regard to Platonic ideas 
advanced by John Scotus Erigena (c. 800—c¢. 877), which 
implied a theory of attributes like that held by the Attributists 
in Islam.* The second event was a view alleged to draw a 
distinction between the perfections predicated of God and 
the essence of God advanced by Gilbert de la Porrée (1076— 
1154), which again implied a theory of attributes like that 
held by the Attributists in Islam.> Both these views were 
condemned, the view of Gilbert by the Council of Rheims 
in 1148 and the view of Erigena by the Council of Paris in 
1207. 

Then something else happened. Early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, certainly before 1235, there appeared a Latin translation 
of Maimonides’ work The Guide of the Perplexed, which 
contained an account of the Muslim controversies over the 
problem of divine attributes and a presentation of his own 
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elaborate theory in opposition to the reality of attributes. This 
Latin translation was made not from the original Arabic, in 
which the book was written, but from one of its two Hebrew 
versions. In that Hebrew version, the Arabic term sifah, 
which, as said above, reflects the Greek term 73 XapaxrnpioriKdy 
used in connection with the Trinity, was translated by two 
Hebrew terms, middah and to’ar. These two terms, in turn, 
are translated by three Latin terms: dispositio, attributio, and 
nominatio.’ Of these three terms, each of which reflects one 
of the senses of the two Hebrew terms as well as of their 
underlying Arabic term, the term attributio, used in this 
translation in the sense of a divine predicate, is of special in- 
terest. By the time this translation was made, the Latin term 
attributio or attributum in the technical sense of “predicate” 
was not altogether unknown. According to the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae it was used in that technical sense by Cicero. 
But it was never used, as far as I know, as a designation of 
terms predicated of God, either in a work originally written 
in Latin or in a work translated from the Arabic into Latin. 
In the Latin translation of Ghazali’s Makasid al-Falasifah, 
which was made in the twelfth century by John Hispalensis, 
the Arabic sifah is translated, not by attributio or attributum, 
but by assignatio." The verb attribuere® and the noun attri- 
butio * do indeed occur in the Latin translation of Avicebrol’s 
Fons Vitae, also made in the twelfth century by John His- 
palensis, but from the context it may be gathered that in both 
its forms the term is used not in the sense of “predicate” and 
still less in the sense of “divine predicate” but rather in the 
sense of “gift,” “addition,” “cause.” | 

This is event number three. 

The fourth event is a double-header. 

* Rabi Mossei il j 7 j 
lib. 1, eap. XLIX, fo Rvith oe eee Muh LA ee 

Algazel’s Metaphysics, ed. J. T. Muckle (1933), p. 62, L. 2; cf. Arabic 
text: Maqasid al-Falasifah, p- 149, 1. 12. 


; *Avencebrolis (Ibn Gebirol), Fons Vitae, ed. Baeumker ( 1895), p. 92, 
ey 


Albertus Magnus, In I Sent. III, 4. 
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Between the years 1245-1250 and between the years 1254- 
1256 Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas respectively pub- 
lished their commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard. 
In these commentaries, both of them for the first time used 
the term “attributes” instead of the traditional term “names” 
as a description of the various perfections predicated of 
God. Moreover, both of them, as soon as they introduced 
the term “attributes,” raised the question, which, as phrased 
by Albert, reads: “Whether attributes in God are one or 
many?” '? and, as phrased by Thomas, reads: “Whether in 
God are many attributes?” '! The meaning of the question is 
whether or not the attributes are really distinct from God and 
from each other. 

This is the succession of events in the history of post-Pa- 
tristic Christian philosophy relating to the problem of attri- 
butes: (1) Erigena’s theory of ideas; (2) the alleged Gilbert’s 
view on the reality of the distinction between the perfections 
predicated of God and the essence of God; (3) the introduc- 
tion into Christian Latin philosophy of the term “attributes” 
in the sense of divine predicates and withal a knowledge of 
the Muslim controversies about it; (4) the use of the term 
“attribute” and the raising of the problem of attributes by 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. The question nat- 
urally arises in our mind whether there is any causal connec- 
tion between the first three events and the fourth event. In 
answer to this question, it may be said that with regard to the 
first two events there is an argument from silence showing 
that there is no connection between these two events and the 
fourth event. Neither Albert nor Thomas, throughout their 
discussions of the problem of attributes, makes any reference 
or allusion to Erigena or to Gilbert. Besides, while Gilbert 
was accused of believing in a real distinction between the 
perfection predicated of God and God, he was not accused 
of believing in a real distinction between the perfections them- 


* Tbid., p. 182, |. 9. 
“Thomas Aquinas, In I Sent. IT, 1, 2. 
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selves; quite the contrary, he is said to have believed that all 
the perfections predicated of God constitute one form in 
God." There is, however, evidence of a connection between 
the new problem raised about attributes and the Latin trans- 
lation of the work of Maimonides. F irst, there is St. Thomas 
himself, who in his commentary on the Sentences, after 
introducing the term attribute and raising the problem of 
attributes, quotes Maimonides and takes issue with him.3 
Second, there is Occam, who says: “The holy men of old did 
not use that word attributes (attributa) but in its stead they 
used the word names (nomina), whence, in contrast to certain 
moderns who say that divine attributes are distinct and di- 
verse, the ancients and those who were at the time of the an- 
cient masters said that divine names are distinct and diverse, 
wherefrom it follows that they laid down a distinction only 
with reference to names and 4 diversity only with reference 
to signs, but with reference to the things signified they as- 
sumed identity and unity”; '* and in support of this Occam 
goes on to quote Augustine and Peter Lombard. The term 
“attributes” was thus regarded by Occam as a new-fangled 
term, of recent origin, which had come to replace the old 
traditional term “names,” and he makes it unmistakably clear 
that there was no problem of the relation of attributes to God 
as long as “names” was used instead of “attributes,” and that 
the problem arose only with the introduction of the term “at- 
tributes.” Thus the use of the term attribute and the rise of 
the problem of attributes in medieval Christian philosophy 
had their origin in the Latin translation of Maimonides’ Guide 
of the Perplexed. 


* Op. cit. above, n. 94 (597 C-D). “In I Sent. Il, 1, 3¢. 

Quodlibet III, 2 (Strasburg, 1491): “Sancti antiqui non utebantur isto 
vocabulo attributa, sed pro isto utebantur hoc vocabulo nomina. Unde sicut 
quidam moderni dicunt quod attributa divina sunt distincta et diversa, ita 
dicebant antiqui et qui erant tempore antiquorum doctorum quod nomina 
divina sunt distincta et diversa, ita quod non posuerunt distinctionem nisi 
in nominibus et unitatem in re significata et diversitatem in signis” (quoted 
with omissions by P. Vignaux in Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 
vol. 11, col. 757). 
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This is how the Muslim problem of attributes was intro- 
duced into medieval Christian philosophy. From medieval 
Christian philosophy through Descartes * and from medie- 
val Jewish philosophy through Spinoza ’* it was later intro- 
duced into modern philosophy. 


* Cf. Religious Philosophy, pp. 65-66. 
** [bid., pp. 66-67. 





CHAPTER V 
CREATION OF THE WORLD 


I. Creation Ex Nihilo 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Through various sources, authentic and pseudepigraphic, 
the Mutakallimiin became acquainted with certain theories 
of the origin of the world of which they disapproved.’ The 
theory which they approved of is that which is commonly 
known as creation ex nihilo, but which they describe as crea- 
tion “not from something” (Ja min shay’).2 This theory is 
ascribed to “those who profess the unity of God” (al-nmuavab- 
hidin) ,° by which is meant “the Muslims” (al-muslinnin) 4 

A conception of creation expressed explicitly in terms 
which mean creation ex nibilo is not to be found either in the 
Jewish or in the Christian or in the Muslim Scripture. The 
phrase ex nibilo is ultimately an interpretation of an expression 
which occurs in the Second Book of Maccabees 7:28, where 
God is said to have made heaven and earth and all that is 
therein ovx é évrwy, “not from things existent,” on the basis 
of which Church Fathers, to mention only the earliest one, 
the Pastor of Hermas, and the latest one, John of Damascus, 
in their formulation of the doctrine of creation, describe 
creation as being “from the nonexistent” (€k rod py dvtos).® 
From the context, however, it can be shown that by “non- 
existent” they mean “nothing.” It can be further shown that 
Philo * and some of the Church Fathers? who have adopted 


* Fark, p. 346, Il. 8-17; Usdl, p. 59, 1. 6 - p. 60, |. 11; Fisal I, p. 9, 1. 19; 
P. 23, 1. 16; p. 24, 1. 215 p. 34, 1. 13. 

* Cf. below, p. 367. * Usdil, p. 70, 1. 3. ‘ Tbid., p. 71, 1. 10. 

* Hermae Pastor 11, Mand. I (PG 2, 913); De Fide Orthod. Il, 5 (PG 
94, 880 A). 

° Cf. Philo, I, PPp- 300~310. 

"Ibid., pp. 323-329, and my paper “Plato’s Pre-existent Matter in Patris- 
tic Philosophy,” The Classical Lradition, ed. Luitpold Wallach (1966), pp- 
409-420. 
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the Platonic theory of creation out of a pre-existent matter 
made that matter to have been created out of nothing, thus 
indicating that the term “nonexistent” implied in Philo’s de- 
scription of creation as an act by which God brought into 
existence “things that were nonexistent” (ra pa dvra),® as 
well as the term “nonexistent” commonly used by the Church 
Fathers as a description of that out of which the world was 
created, were used by all of them in the sense of nothing. 
This use of the term “nonexistent” in the sense of nothing 
can be traced to two passages in Aristotle. In one passage, 
contrasting his own view with that of Platonists who have 
conccived of Plato’s pre-existent matter as “the nonexistent” 
(76 py Ov), he says that “matter” is nonexistent only “acci- 
dentally,” whereas “privation” is nonexistent “essentially” 
and, in another passage, having in mind that use of the term 
“nonexistent” described by him as being nonexistent essen- 
tially, he says that “the nonexistent” (7d py} dv) is “nothing” 
_ (nndév)."" Explicitly, however, the first use of the phrase “out 
of nothing” as a description of creation occurs, in Latin, in 
Tertullian’s Adversus Marcionem, composed at about 207, 
where creation is described by the phrase de nibilo,™ and, in 
Greck, in Hippolytus’ Refutatio Ommium Haeresium, com- 
posed not long after 222, where creation is described by the 
phrase é€ ovdevds.78 
Sunultancously with the formal speculation by the spokes- 
men of Christianity about the creation of the world and their 
explicit avowal of a belief in creation ex nibilo, there were 
informal discussions by the spokesmen of Judaism on the 
meaning of creation. In the Agadic literature of the time, 
there are references and allusions to attempts at interpreting 
* Opif. 26, 81; Mut. 5, 46, Mos. Il, 20, 100; cf. Som. I, 13, 76. 
* Phys. 1, 9, 1924, 6~7. 
” DDid., 4-5. 


" De Gen. et Corr. I, 3, 318a, 15; cf. Phys. I, 19, 122A, 6. 
* Adv. Marcionem II, 5. Later in the Latin translation of I] Macc. 7:28 


the phrase used reads ex nihilo. 
“ Refut. Omn. Haeres. X, 33, 8, p. 290, |. 8. 
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the story of creation in the Book of Genesis as meaning 
creation out of something, without making it clear whether 
that something was eternal or created or emanated from 
God."* The direct teachings of the rabbis, however, are 
always to the effect that the creation of the world was from 
nothing. One characteristic passage may be mentioned here. 
In answer to a challenge by one described as a “philosopher” 
who argued that certain terms in Genesis 1:2 refer to pre- 
existent eternal things out of which the world was created, 
the rabbi so challenged quoted scriptural verses to show that 
the things assumed by the “philosopher” to be pre-existent 
and eternal were really created. Though it is not clear 
whether the rabbi admitted that they were pre-existent but 
only denied that they were eternal or whether he denied both 
that they were pre-existent and that they were eternal, it is 
quite clear that he was insistent upon what we call creation 
ex mililo. However, no phrase literally corresponding to the 
Greek €€ o¥Sevds or the Latin de or ex nibilo was coined by 
the rabbis to express their belief that creation was out of 
nothing. 

Similarly the position of the Koran on the meaning of crea- 
tion is vague. On the one hand, there is the verse, which 
would seem to imply creation out of something pre-existent. 
It is the verse which reads: “Then He applied himself to the 
[creation of] heaven, and it was smoke” (41:10). But this 
verse lent itself to two interpretations. According to Zamakh- 
shari, the pre-existent smoke itself was created, for, according 
to his interpretation of the verse, the smoke proceeded from 
the water under the throne of God, and the throne of God 


‘See Maimonides’ speculation about one of these Agadot, that of R. 
Eliezer the Great in Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer 3, as to whether the pre-existent 
light and snow were created or eternal. Modern scholars take these Agadot 
to imply creation out of something pre-existent which was emanated from 
God. See Neumark, Geschichte, I, 1, pp. 52-53, 81-83, 87-93, 97-101; Toledot, 
I, pp. 51~§2, 65-66, 71~75, 86-89; Altmann, “Note on the Rabbinic Doctrine 
of Creation,” The Journal of Jewish Studies, 7:195-206 (1956). 

* Genesis Rabbah 1, iY 
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is one of the things created before the heavens and the earth,?® 
thus suggesting a view like that held by Philo and some of 
the Church Fathers. According to Averroes,!” however, the 
verse means that “the heaven was created from something,” 
that is, from something eternal.!* There is, indeed, in the 
Koran a statement which would seem to imply that creation 
was ex nibilo. It occurs in a Surah where Muhammad hurls 
a series of challenges at unbelievers who accused him of 
having forged the Koran himself (52:33). First, he says: “Let 
them then produce a discourse like it” (52:34). Then, he 
says: “Created they the heavens and earth?” (52:36). Be- 
tween these two challenges, there is the following: “Were 
they created min ghayri shay’in?” (52:35). Now the phrase 
mun ghayri shay’in could be taken to mean “from nothing” ?® 
and, if so taken, it would imply that the subsequent question, 
“Created they the heavens and earth?”, means “Created they 
the heavens and earth from nothing?” However, the verse in 
question, with the phrase min ghayri shay’in, may be also 
taken to mean “Were they created by nothing?” °° or “Were 
they created for no purpose?” ?! Similarly the tradition that 
prior to creation “God existed and there was nothing with 
Him” * does not by itself necessarily mean creation ex nibilo; 
it may only mean that God was the sole creator. Nor does 
the term badi‘u which occurs in the twice-used expression 
“Creator (badiu) of the heaven and the earth” (2:11 1; 
6: 101) necessarily mean creator ex nibilo on the mere ground, 
as explained by Jurjani, that, in the case of God’s creation of 
man, the term used is balaka, “He created” (55:13). Against 
this explanation one might argue that the fact that many more 


“ Quoted by Sale in a note on his translation of the Koran, on 41:10. 
* Fast al-Makal, p. 13, ll. 11-12. 

* Tbid., ll. 6-7. 

* So translated by Palmer and Ali. 

* So translated by Sale and Rodwell. 

* So translated by Bell. 

* Buhari, Sabib, ed. Krehl, Vol. I, Bab I, p- 302, ll. 12-13. 

* Ta'rifat, p. 6, I. 1-5. 
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times than twice is the term balaka used in describing God as 
He “who created the heaven and the earth” (10:3, et al.) 
quite clearly indicates that, in those two verses in which the 
term badi‘u is used, the reason for its use there was not because 
the kind of creation meant to be conveyed by it differed from 
that which would have been conveyed by the term balik. On 
the whole, we may assume that, while early Muslims knew that 
creation meant opposition to eternity and while they may have 
thought of it as being out of nothing, they were not aware 
of the problem wheather creation was out of nothing or out 
of a pre-existent formless matter. An awareness of this prob- 
lem, as we shall see, appeared later. 


2. THE KALAM CONTROVERSY OVER THE NONEXISTENT 
(al-mma‘dum) AS A CONTROVERSY OVER Ex Nibilo * 


The problem whether the world was created out of nothing 
or out of a pre-existent eternal matter appeared in the Kalam 
under the guise of the problem whether the nonexistent (al- 
ma'dim) is nothing (Ja shay) or something (shay). When 
and among whom this problem appeared and how far wide- 
spread it was may be gathered from the following three 
statements: (1) Baghdadi’s statement that al-Salihi (d. 890), 
though a Mu'tazilite, “agreed with the people of the Sunnah 
in their objection to calling the nonexistent something”; * (2) 
Ibn Hazm’s statement that “all the Mu'tazilites, except Hisham 
b. ‘Amr al-Fuwati [d. 840], believed that the nonexistents 
(al-ma‘dimat) are somethings”; ? (3) Shahrastani’s statement 


that “al-Shahham [d. 850] from among the Mu'tazilites orig- 


inated the view that the nonexistent is something.” * From all 
these statements we gather that the problem arose in the early 


"Cf. my article “The Kalam Problem of Nonexistence and Saadia’s 
Second Theory of Creation,” JOR, ns. 36:371-391 (1946). 

* Fark, p. 164, ll. 1-2. 

* Fisal IV, p. 202, ll. 2-3. 

* Nibayat, p. 151, ll. 2-3. 
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part of the ninth century, when the new view about “the 
nonexistent,” introduced by one of the Muttazilites, was 
evidently contrary to an older view that had prevailed for 
some time among the orthodox. It is, however, to be noted 
that Ibn Hazm’s statement that “all” the Mu'tazilites with the 
exception of only one dissenter followed the new view is to 
be taken to refer only to the immediate Mu'tazilite followers 
of the new view, seeing that Baghdadi, who preceded Ibn 
ITazm, mentions another later Mu'tazilite dissenter. From the 
scattcred statements quoted in the names of various Muta- 
kallimun we get the impression that the problem of the non- 
existent was dealt with in the form of a question whether in 
this world of ours the nonexistent, of which we ordinarily 
think as nothing, could really be something. But as to how 
the problem happened to arise no explanation is to be found 
in any of the sources. Five possible origins of the problem 
have been suggested by modern scholars. 

First, the Vaisesika philosophy. In this philosophy, it is said, 
just as among some of the masters of the Kalam, the non- 
existent 1s regarded as something real.* Now, it happens that 
the discussion of the problem of the nonexistent in the Kalam 
is couched in terms borrowed directly from Greek philos- 
ophy and consequently, whatever influence the Vaisesika 
philosophy may have had on the Mutakallimin, the problem 
itself was consciously associated by them with certain prob- 
lems in Greek philosophy, and it is this association with 
problems in Greek philosophy for which we are to look. 

Second, Democritus and Leucippus.® Both of these philos- 
ophers, according to Aristotle, affirmed the existence of a 
void in addition to that of a plenum, calling the former non- 
existent (76 9) év) and the latter existent (73 gv); as a result 
they were led to say that “the existent is in no respect more 
existent than the nonexistent,” © or, as it is reported directly 
in the name of Democritus, that “something (76 Sév) is in no 

“Horten, Systeme, p. 4; cf. Pines, Atomenlebre, p. 116, n. 2. 


*Schreiner, Kalam, n. 5 on pp. 8-9; cf. Horten, Probleme, pe 7eeh. a 
° Metaph. I, 4, 985b, 4-8. 
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respect more existent than nothing (7d wndév).” 7 Now, there 
can be no doubt that the Kalam in its discussion of the prob- 
lem of the nonexistent has drawn upon the vocabulary used 
by Democritus and Leucippus, but the problem of the non- 
existent discussed by the Kalam, as may be judged from the 
various contexts in which it occurs, has nothing to do with 
the question whether a vacuum does or does not eXist. 

Third, the Stoics.® In Stoicism, it is said, nonexistent things, 
such as centaurs and giants and other fictitious mythical 
beings, are described as an indefinite something (7i).° Here 
again, while the Stoic phraseology may have been used by 
those in the Kalam who discussed the problem of the nonexis- 
tent, this Kalam problem as to whether the nonexistent, prior 
to its coming into existence, is to be regarded as something 
is logically quite different from the Stoic view that fictitious 
concepts which never come into existence are to be regarded 
as something, 

Fourth, Plato’s theory of ideas. Plato, it is argued, believes 
that existence is only an accident supervenient to a thing, and 
consequently that things in their ideal existence, even before 
their acquisition of the accident of existence, are still things.’ 
Now, to say that the “nonexistent” in the Kalam controversy 
refers to Platonic ideas, and that these ideas are called non- 
existent because they have not yet acquired the accidental 
or temporal existence characteristic of sensible things, is an 
assumption which cannot be sustained. Plato himself never 
describes the ideas as nonexistent. On the contrary, the ideas 
in their totality are described by him as “true substance” 
(ahyOu obcia),! as “existing in reality” (dvrws év),!? as 
“existing absolutely” (avrehds ov),'* and as “existing eter- 
nally” (det év).4* How then could these Platonic ideas come 
to be described as “nonexistent”? 


"Diels, Die Fragment der Vorsokratiker, 413, 11, quoting Plutarch, Adv. 
Colot. 4, p. 1108 F. 

* Pines, Atomenlehre, paris: 

* Seneca, Epistola LVI. * Phaedrus 247 E. 

* Horovitz, Einfluss, pp. 71-72. " Sophist 248 E. 

™ Sophist 246 B. “ Timaeus 27 D. 
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Fifth, Plotinus. Plotinus in the Arabic version of his work, 
it is said, compares the ideas to a seed which is described by 
him as first hidden (bafiyyah) in the earth and then appearing 
(ban) in the open and walking the road of existence (kaun) 
and actuality (fi/).1° On the basis of this comparison it 1s 
argued that though, according to Plotinus, the ideas while 
“hidden” in the intelligible world are to be regarded as 
“nonexistent,” still even in their nonexistence they are to be 
regarded as “something.” ?° But here, again, as in the preced- 
ing Interpretation, despite this comparison to a seed, Plotinus 
never describes the ideas as ‘nonexistent.’ On the contrary, 
like Plato, he describes them as “existent things” (évra) and 
as “substances” (ovotac).17 

On the whole, the entire approach to the problem must be 
revised. We must not treat the Kalam discussion of whether 
the “nonexistent” is “something” or “nothing” as a mere 
collocation of terms, the origin of which is to be explained by 
some .imilar collocation of terms. We must assume that this 
discussion started with some real problem of vital importance 
to those who participated in it. In our study of this discussion, 
we must therefore first find the real and vital problem con- 
cealed behind it and then look for some reason why that 
problem was expressed in the form of a question as to whether 
the “nonexistent” is “something” or “nothing.” 

The real and vital problem, which to our mind is behind 
the discussion as to whether the “nonexistent” is “nothing” 
or “something,” is the problem whether the world was created 
out of nothing or out of an antemundane matter. Islam, like 
Judaism and Christianity, started with a belief that this world 
of ours once had not existed and then came into existence. 
On this point the Koran is quite explicit. Restating the words 
of the Hebrew Scripture, it says: “We created the heavens 
and the earth and all that is between them in six days.” 8 But 


* Uthulujiy ya, p. 78, ll. 6-12. 

"°H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-Arabi (1919), Ppp. 51-52. 
* Enneads V, 8, § (Il. 23-25). 

** Surah 50:7; cf. also 11:9; 16:3. 
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as to the manner of creation, whether ex nibilo or from a 
pre-existent matter and, if the latter, whether that pre-existent 
matter was created or eternal, is, as we have seen, not clear. 

Now we know that the earliest philosophical speculations 
about matters religious came to Islam through the Syrian 
Christians."» We may therefore assume that these Syrian Chris- 
tians, on the basis of the Pastor of Hermas and John of 
Damascus, transmitted to the Muslims a creation formula, 
which in Arabic read that the world was created min al- 
ma‘dum, “from the nonexistent.” This formula, we may as- 
sume, was accepted by the Muslims as an expression of their 
doctrine of creation. 

We may also assume that the Syrian Christians, in trans- 
mitting that formulation of the doctrine of creation to the 
Muslims, transmitted to them also the traditional Christian 
interpretation of the term “nonexistent” as meaning “noth- 
ing,” the Arabic for which was Jj shay. This, too, we may 
assume, was accepted by the Muslims, not only because it 
agreed with their conception of God’s absolute power but 
also because they may have found support for it in the tradi- 
tion that “God existed and there was nothing with Him” 
quoted above. 

The acceptance of this formulation of the doctrine of 
creation as being from al-ma‘dam, “the nonexistent,” and the 
interpretation of “the nonexistent” as meaning “nothing” took 
place, we may further assume, before the appearance of 
Arabic translations of Greek philosophic works and even 
before the rise of Mu'tazilism. 

Then with the translation of Plato’s Timaeus before 808 
and of Aristotle’s Physics and De Generatione et Corruptione 
before the middle of the ninth century, the Mu‘tazilites, who 
already existed by that time and who, according to Shah- 
rastani, “devoted themselves to the study of the works of the 
philosophers,” 2° became acquainted with Plato’s theory of 
the creation of the world out of a pre-existent eternal matter 


* Cf. above, pp. 51 f. 19* Cf. above, p. 355. * Milal, p. 18, Il. 2-3. 
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and with Aristotle’s theory of the eternity of the world. They 
learned also of Aristotle’s view (1) that “nothing can come 
out of nonexistence (é« py) dvros) in an absolute sense”; *2 
(2) that matter is not nonexistent in an absolute sense, for, 
as Aristotle says, matter is only “accidentally” nonexistent; ”2 
it 1s “akin to substance in some sense,” ** and it is not “noth- 
ing” (undev) but “something” (7); 2* (3) that matter is “the 
primary substratum of each thing, being that from which 
each thing comes into existence and which inheres in cach 
thing.” ** We may, therefore, assume that, influenced by these 
philosophical views, the Mu‘tazilites were reluctant to accept 
the already established belief that the world was created out 
of nothing. Still, as Muslims bound by the Koranic doctrine 
of the creation of the world, they could not accept the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of the eternity of the world. They could, 
however, find nothing in the Koran, as we have seen,”° 
directly opposed to the belief in a pre-existent eternal matter. 
So they accepted Plato’s theory that the world was created 
out of a pre-existent eternal matter. 

Now, according to Aristotle,2? the Platonic pre-existent 
eternal matter out of which the world was created and which 
the Platonists call “the nonexistent” (73 py 6v) is not the 
same as his own eternal matter which is conceived by him as 
underlying the infinite succession of generated things in the 
eternal world and which, because it is conceived by him as 
being nonexistent only in an accidental sense, is called by him 
“something.” The Muttazilites, however, we may assume, 
after the manner of the philosophic eclecticism which is 
characteristic of the Mutakallimin in general, took Plato’s 
pre-existent eternal matter to mean the same as Aristotle’s 
substrative eternal matter, namely, as nonexistent only in an 
accidental sense and hence as something. In their conception 
of the Platonic pre-existent matter as being both “nonexistent” 


* Phys. I, 8, toib, 13-14. *” Phys. I, 9, 1924, 31-32. 
™ [bid., 9, 1924, 4-5. * Cf. above, pp. 357 ff. 
* Ibid., 5-6. * Phys. 1, 9, 1924, 6 ff. 
* De Gen. et Corr. I, 3, 318a, 15 ff. 
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and “something,” they may perhaps have been influenced by 
Plotinus’ description of his eternally emanated matter both as 
“nonexistent” (4) dv) and as “something” (7).** As a result of 
this, while retaining the already established formula that the 
world was created min al-ma‘dim, that is, “from the nonexis- 
tent,” the Mu'tazilites took “the nonexistent” (al-ma‘dum) 
in the formula to refer to Plato’s pre-existent matter, which, 
according to their interpretation, was, like Aristotle’s sub- 
Strative matter and perhaps also like Plotinus’ emanated mat- 
ter, something. Thus the controversy over the question 
whether the world was created out of nothing or out of a 
pre-existent matter took the form of a controversy over the 
question whether “the nonexistent” (al-s1a‘dam) in the estab- 
lished creation formula was to be taken to mean “nothing” 
or “something.” All the various other formulations of the 
problem of the nonexistent in the Kalam may be assumed to 
have grown out of the formulation of that original problem 
of the creation of the world, so that they always involve that 
problem, though it may be assumed that they have acquired 
also other meanings under the influence of other sources. 
Evidence corroborating my attempt to show that the Kalam 
problem as to whether the “nonexistent” is “nothing” or 
“something” involves the problem as to whether the world 
was created from nothing or from a pre-existent eternal mat- 
ter is to be found in three testimonies. First, there is the 
testimony of Baghdadi who in his Fark, after quoting a 
statement to the effect that the Mu'tazilites believed that God 
created the world from nothing,”® argues that “the view that 
God creates a thing from nothing is true only according to 
the principle of the Sifatiyyah, our co-believers, who deny 
that the nonexistent is something.”*® Second, there is the 
testumony of Ibn Hazm who in his Fisal, after stating that “all 
the Mu‘tazilites, except Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Fuwati, believed 


* Enneads Ml, 4, 16 (1. 3). 
” Fark, p. 95, ll. 15-17, 
” I[bid., p. 96, ll. 3-5; cf. Usil, p. 70, l. 15 — p. 71, L. 1, and p. 71, ll. 10-11, 
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that the nonexistents (al-ma‘dimiat) are things in the true 
sense of the term and are eternal and infinite,” adds that “this 
marks it at once as a Dahrite view and as an affirmation of 
the existence of things which are infinite, eternal, and un- 
created.” *' Third, there is the testimony of Shahrastani who 
in his Nibayat, after reproducing Avicenna’s argument to the 
effect that if the world were created, then prior to its creation 
there would have had to be an eternal matter, adds: “This 
error is that which has plunged the Muttazilites into the belief 
that the nonexistent is something.” * 

Thus “all” the Mu‘tazilites, who, with specified two excep- 
nions,”’ believe that the “nonexistent” is “something,” follow 
the Platonic belief in a pre-existent eternal matter. The ques- 
tion naturally arises in our mind whether, like Muhammad b. 
Zakariyya al-Razi,** these Mu‘tazilites conceive of the pre- 
existent eternal matter as consisting of atoms. No direct 
answer to this question, as far as I know, is to be found. 
Indirectly, however, an answer to this question may be de- 
rived from the view expressed by, or ascribed to, certain 
Muttazilites mn the following statements. Abi al-Hudhay], 
referring to atoms as substances, speaks of substance and of 
accident as having been created by God? Mu‘ammar, who 
denies that accidents are created by God, maintaining that 
only bodies are created by God,** says that, in contradistinc- 
tion to accidents over which God has no power, God has 
power over substances,*” that is, God creates substances. Abu 
Rashid, in his discussion of the differences between the Mu‘ta- 
zilites of Basra and the Mu'tazilites of Baghdad, ascribes to 
both these schools of Mu'tazilites the common belief that 
atoms are brought into existence by the Creator.*8 Finally, 

” Fisal IV, p. 202, Il. 2-4. 

* Nibayat, p. 33, ll. 19-20. 

* Cf. above, p. 359. 

“Cf. Pines, Atomenlebre, pp. 34 ff. 

®” Makalat, p. 363, ll. 10-13. 

* Fark, p. 136, 1. 18 — p. 137, 1. 1, and p. 138, 1. 12; Milal, p. 46, ll. 3-4. 


* Makalat, p. 548, ll. 9-10. 
™ Masa@’il, p. 23, 1.6 (German, p. 35 and p. 21, n. 1). 
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Maimonides represents the Kalam in general as believing 
that “God creates these substances constantly whenever He 
wishes.” *°4* Now the Muttazilites mentioned, or referred to, 
in these statements are certainly to be included among those 
almost “all” Mu‘tazilites who follow the Platonic belief in a 
pre-existent eternal matter. Consequently, from the fact that 
atoms are held by them to be created it is to be inferred that 
the pre-existent eternal matter, according to them, does not 
consist of atoms. 

With the appearance of this controversy over the meaning 
of the phrase min al-ma‘dtim as a description of creation, the 
orthodox, as well as those who wished to refer to the orthodox 
belief in creation ex nihilo, could no longer use the vague and 
controversial phrase min al-ma‘dim. A new phrase had to be 
coined, Naturally we would expect that the new phrase would 
be min la shay’, “from nothing,” the phrase used many cen- 
turies later by Jurjani.*’ To our surprise we find that the 
phrase which has come to be of general use reads /é min shay’, 
literally, “not from something.” Thus one of the earliest creeds, 
the Fikh Akbar Il, which, according to Wensinck, may have 
originated in the middle of the tenth century,** uses the for- 
mula: “God created things not from something (la min 
shay’),” * and this phrase is also used by Alfarabi,°° who died 
about 950, and by Mas‘idi,*' who died about 957. Whether 
there had been attempts at the use of some other expressions 
for the concept of ex nihilo, I do not know. Nor do I know 
of any explanations offered by Muslim writers for the use of 
this phrase rather than the phrase mzin 1a shay’, “from nothing.” 
One would be tempted to explain the placing of the negative 
particle /a, “not,” before the preposition min, “from,” in this 
Arabic formula /a min shay’ as being due to the influence of 


#8 Moreh I, 73, Prop. 1, p- 135, 1. 29. 

“ Ta'rifat, p. 6, 1. 1. 

“ Wensinck, Muslim Creed, p. 94. 

“ Kitab Sharh al-Fikh al-Akbar I, p- 15, Il. 2-3. 

© Kitab al-Jam', p- 23, ll. 15-16 (where ‘am is used for min.). 
” Murdj IV, p. 110, ll. 3-4. 
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the formula ov« ée€ dvrwv in Second Maccabees 7:28, where 
similarly the negative Greek particle for “not” is placed be- 
fore the Greek preposition for “from”; and perhaps this is 
really the explanation. The use, however, of other Arabic 
expressions for ex nibilo and an explanation for the use of 14 
mun shay’ mstead of min 1a shay’ are to be found in the Arabic 
works of two early Jewish philosophers. 

Isaac Israeli, who flourished before the expression /@ min 
shay’ was used in the Fikh Akbar II and by Alfarabi, uses four 
Arabic phrases for ex nibilo. 

In his Book of Definitions, of which we have the Arabic 
original, as well as a Latin and a Hebrew translation, he uses 
the following Arabic phrase: 

1. Mfin lays, of which the Latin translation is ex non esse,®* 
“from nonexistence,” and the Hebrew translation is me-ayin,** 
“from nothing.” Both these translations are correct. In Arabic 
translations of Aristotle Jays is used for the Greek py eivar,”® 
non esse, and in Saadia’s Arabic translation of the Bible lays 
is used for the Hebrew ayin (Isa. 41:12). But in whichever of 
these two senses Israeli directly used this term, he used it in 
the sense of “nothing.” This is made clear by him in the 
passage in which he contrasts the term al-lays with the term 
al-‘adam (Latin: privatio, Hebrew: ha-hefked). The passage 
reads as follows: “Al‘adam (privation) takes place only after 
existence; thus, if a thing exists and then ceases to exist, it is 
said that such thing has been deprived (‘udim, privatum, 
nifkad). . . . Al-lays (the nonexistent), however, cannot be 
described as being deprived, for the nonexistent has no form 
in thought (fi al-wahm, in mente, ba-ra'yon) so as to be 
described by existence or privation.” ** 

In the back of the mind of Israeli as he was making these 


* Kitab al-Hudid, p. 693, 1. 5. 

* Liber Definitionum, p- 4a, 1. 68. 

* Sefer ba-Gebulim, p. 140, ll. 29-30. 

* Cf. Bouyges, Averroés: Tafsir ma ba'd at-tabi'at, Index, D, a, s.v. 

* Hudid, p. 193, ll. 5-11; Definitionum, p- 4a, 1. 68 - p. qb, L. 6; Gebzuliznz, 
p- 140, Il. 30-34. 
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statements about privation and the nonexistent were, I take 
it, two of the several meanings which Aristotle finds in the 
use of the term “privation” (orépyois). In one of his works, 
privation is said by him to have as one of its meanings “the 
forcible removal of anything,” ** that is to say, the act of 
depriving or the state of being deprived. In another work of 
his, dealing with “privation” as contrasted with “form” and 
“matter,” that is, in the sense of the lack of form, he says that, 
in contradistinction to matter which is “nonexistent acciden- 
tally” and hence is existent in some sense, privation is “non- 
existent essentially” and hence is in no sense existent °° or, as 
he says of it in another work of his, it is “nothing” (pySév). 
Accordingly, Israeli’s statement that “the nonexistent has no 
form in thought so as to be described by existence or priva- 
tion” is to be taken to mean that the term “nonexistent,” as 
applied by Aristotle to the term “privation” as used by him 
in the sense of the lack of form, is, unlike matter, not to be 
described “by existence” in any sense whatsoever, nor does 
the term “nonexistent” of this use of the term “privation” 
mean simply “the forcible removal” of existence, which Aris- 
totle finds to be the meaning of another use of the term 
“privation.” The “nonexistent” (al-lays) of this use of the 
term “privation,” Israeli wants us to conclude, means “noth-- 
ing.” 

The other three phrases occur in his Book of the Elements, 
of which the Arabic original is not extant. I shall therefore 
quote the Latin and Hebrew phrases and try to identify their 
underlying Arabic phrases. In this work, Israeli starts with 
the general statement that the kind of “generation” which he 
describes as “creational” is the coming-to-be of a thing “from 
nothing” (ex nibilo, me-ayin).°° Inasmuch as the phrase la 
min shay commonly used at that time for ex nibilo 1S, aS We 
shall see, used by him later in this work either in exactly that 


*' Metaph. V, 22, 1022b, 31-32. 

* Phys. I, 9, 92a, 6-7. 

* De Gen. et Corr. I, 3, 318a, 15; cf. above, p. 356. 

” Liber de Elementis, p. 4d, ll. 5-7; Sefer ba-Yesodot, p. 8, ll. 1-3. 
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form or in the form min la shay and is translated respectively 
by ex alio and mi-lo dabar, the underlying Arabic phrase here 
for ex nibilo and me-ayin must have been min lays, the very 
same phrase which is used by him, as we have seen, in his 
Book of Definitions in the sense of ex nihilo. Then, in the 
course of his discussion, Israeli makes use of three other 
phrases as equivalents of the phrase for ex nibilo which he has 
just used. They are as follows: 

2. Non ex alio,*' Hebrew: mi-lo dabar.®2 On the basis of 
the Hebrew dabar, which is the Arabic shay, the Latin alio 
is undoubtedly a corruption of aliguo, which is also the 
Arabic shay. Accordingly, the original Arabic was either 1d 
min shay, “not from something,” according to the Latin, or 
min la shay’, “from not something,” according to the Hebrew. 

3. Ex privatione; * Hebrew: me-ha-he'der; * of which the 
Arabic quite evidently was min al-‘adam, “from privation.” 
Isracli immediately goes on to explain that “privation is not 
something which exists in thought (in mente, be-mahashabab) 
prior to the generation of things therefrom” — exactly the 
same explanation which in his Book of Definitions he gave of 
al-lays in contrast to al-‘adam, “privation.” This shows that 
“privation” is not used by him here in the sense of “the 
forcible removal of anything”; it is rather used by him here 
in the sense of the absence of form and hence in the sense of 
absolute nonexistence or nothing. 

4. Ex non existente; * Hebrew: mi-lo mestut; © both of 
which are literal translations of the Arabic min 1a wuzud, 
“from nonexistence.” Since the term wujid is used as a trans- 
lation of the Greek 75 efvaz,5 the phrase here would be in 
Greek ék rod py efvar, which would be the equivalent of éx 
Tod 447 Ovros, used in the sense of ex nihilo. 

Thus Israeli uses for ex nibilo the following four phrases: 


* Elementis, p. gb, 1. 14. * Yesodot, p. 69, ll. 22-23. 
* Yesodot, p. 57,1. 5. * Elementis, p. 1ob, |. 27. 
“ Elementis, p. rob, Il. 26-28. * Yesodot, p. 69, 1. 22. 
“Cf, Bouyges, Averroés, Tafsir ma ba'd at-tabi‘at, Index D, a, s.v. 
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(1) min lays; (2) either (a) la min shay or (b) min la shay; 
(3) min al-adam; (4) min la wujud. Of these, only 2a is the 
same as that used in the Muslim sources quoted above. Inas- 
much as 1, 3, and 4 all ultimately reflect the Greek é rod wh 
évros, it shows that Israeli took the controversial term “non- 
existent” to mean “nothing.” 

Saadia uses for ex nibilo the common Arabic expression 1d 
min shay (lo mi-dabar).°* But evidently because of knowing 
that the ordinary Arabic expression for “nothing” is 1a shay, 
he raises in his mind the question why the technical phrase 
commonly used in Arabic for ex nibilo is la min shay and not 
min la shay. An answer to this question is given by him in his 
Commentary on Sefer Yesirah where, commenting upon a 
passage which in his Arabic translation from the Hebrew 
reads, “He created something not from something (Ja min 
shay) and made that which was nonexistent (Jays) into that 
which is existent (ays),” he says: “We say here ‘He created 
something not from something (Jd min shay)’ and we do not 
say ‘He created something from nothing (min la shay)’ for 
the same reason that we have translated the verse [in Job 
26:7] to read “He hangeth the earth not upon something (/a 
‘ala shay)’ and have not translated it to read ‘He hangeth the 
earth upon nothing (‘ala la shay).’ We thereby point to the 
fact that /4 shay ( nothing) is shay (something), whereas what 
is dealt with here [in Sefer Yesirab] is the belief that the 
Creator created the air /@ min shay (not from something).” ® 

This passage would at first sight seem to be a mere quibble 
of words. But it really reflects a certain logical principle. 
According to Aristotle, whenever the negative particle “not” 
modifies a noun, such, for instance, as odk avOper7os; Arabic: 
la insan, “not-man,” it is to be called an “indefinite noun” 
(dvoua adpiorov; Arabic: ism ghayr mubassal).” Accordingly, 

* Emunot I, 1, p. 32, 1. 11. 

© Tafsir Kitab al-Mabdadi, p- 83, 1. 16 — p. 84, 1. 1. (106). 

” De Interpret. 2, 16a, 30-32; Arabic translation by Ishak Ibn Hunayn in 


Alfarabi’s Commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpretatione, ed. Kutsch and 
Marrow, p. 22. 
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the ordinary Arabic for “nothing,” which consists of two 
words, “not” and “something” (la shay), may be taken logic- 
ally as an “indefinite noun,” to mean “not-something.” Now, 
again, according to Aristotle, an “indefinite noun” applies 
“equally well to that which exists and to that which does not 
exist.” Accordingly, the phrase min la shay, could, log- 
ically, be taken to mean “from not-something,” in which case 
it would not mean “from nothing” but from an indefinite 
something which either exists or does not exist; or, rather, 
from an indefinite something, concerning which we do not 
know. whether it exists or does not exist.7!4 

It is to be added that Maimonides’ use of ba‘d al-‘adam 
(abar ha-he‘der), “after privation,” as the equivalent of 1a min 
shay (u-lo dabar), “not from something,” in the sense of ex 
nihilo,’* reflects Aristotle’s statement that “to come from (éx) 
something” ** may mean “to come after (pera) something.” ae 
Reflecting both Maimonides and Aristotle, it can be shown, 
is St. Thomas’ discussion of the meaning of ex nibilo, con- 
cerning which he says that it may mean (1) post non esse, 
“after nonexistence” or it may mean (2) non fit ex aliquo, “it 
1s not made from something.” *° Similarly Crescas’ explanation 
of me-ayin, “from nothing,” as meaning abar ha-he‘der, “after 
privation,” 7° reflects both Maimonides and Aristotle, and per- 
haps also St. Thomas, though, unlike both Maimonides and 
St. Thomas, Crescas uses the phrase “‘after privation” for the 
purpose of identifying ex nibilo with emanation.” 77 


“Tbid., pp. 22-23. This statement is omitted here in the Arabic transla- 
tion as well as in two Greek manuscripts referred to by Bekker ad loc., but 
it occurs later (3, 16b, 15) in connection with Aristotle’s discussion of the 
“indefinite verb.” Arabic students of this work, however, as may be gathered 
from Alfarabi’s comment on 16b, 15-16 (p. 38), took this statement about 
the “indefinite verb” to apply also to the “indefinite noun.” On the use of 
the indefinite predicate in Aristotle, see my paper, “Twice-Revealed Aver- 
roes,” Speculum, 36:373-392 (1961). 

“* Cf. pp. 387-389 of my article noted above, P- 359, starred note. 

* Moreh Il, 13 (1), p. 196, 1. 6, and 13 (2), p. 198, 1. 7. 

** Metapb. V, 24, 10234, 26. 

* Thid., 1023b, 5-11. 

Sum. Theol. I, 45, 1, and ad 3. 

* Or Adonai IH, 1, 5, p. 69a, Il. 4-18 (ed. Vienna, 1859). 

“Cf. my papers “The Meaning of Ex Nibilo in the Church F athers, 
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II. ARGUMENTS FoR CREATION * 


Saadia, in a work written in Arabic and completed in 
the year 933 in Baghdad, lists four rational arguments for 
creation, of which he says that he has excerpted them out of 
many arguments by which he had found that the scriptural 
doctrine of creation could be supported.’ More than two 
centuries later, during the second half of the twelfth century, 
Maimonides lists seven arguments for creation, which he de- 
scribes as being those used by the Mutakallimiin.? Since of 
the four arguments used by Saadia — all of which, as we shall 
see, were known to the Arabs — only the first one is not used 
by Maimonides in his list of the Mutakalliman’s arguments, 
we have altogether eight arguments, of which seven are argu- 
ments used by the Mutakalliman and one argument was not 
used by them. 

In the interval between Saadia and Maimonides, some or 
all of the Mutakallimin’s seven arguments are reproduced 
also in the works of Ibn Suwar, Juwayni, Ibn Hazm, Mawar- 
di, Joseph al-Basir, Jeshua ben Judah, Bahya, Ibn Saddik, 
Halevi, Shahrastani, and Averroes, and the one argument not 
used by the Mutakallimian is reproduced also in the works 
of Ibn Suwar and Averroes. It is these eight arguments, of 
which some directly prove creation and others only refute 
eternity,® that are now the subject of our investigation. Start- 
ing with Saadia’s first argument, which though not used by 
the Mutakallimin was available to them, we shall arrange the 
seven arguments which were used by them in the order in 


Arabic and Hebrew Philosophy, and St. Thomas,” Mediaeval Studies in 
Honor of Jeremiah Denis Matthias Ford (1948), pp. 355-370; “Asilut ve- 
Yesh me-Ayin esel Crescas,” Sefer Asaph (1953), PP. 230-236. 

* This section is a completely revised and enlarged version of my paper 
“The Kalam Arguments for Creation in Saadia, Averroes, Maimonides, and 
St. Thomas,” Saadia’s Anniversary Volume of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research (1943), PPp- 197-245. 

* Emunot I, 1, jo Fae 6 a au 

* Moreh I, 74, p. 150, 1. 10. 

*See below, Argument II, p. 386 at n. 1, and Moreb I, 71, p. 124, L. rr; 
I, 74, p. 150, Il. 12-13. 
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which they are listed by Maimonides, except for his second 
argument which we shall list with our fifth argument. 


‘1. Argument from Finitudes and the Reconstruction of Its 
Origmal Form in John Philoponus. 
2. Argument from the Analogy of Things in the World. 
- 3. Argument from the Aggregation and Segregation of 
Atoms. 
4. Argument from the Createdness of the Accidents of the 
Component Parts of the World. 
. Argument from the Impossibility of an Infinite by Suc- 
cession. 
6. Argument from Particularization. 
7. Argument from Preponderation. 
8. Argument from Immortal Souls. 


ay 


I. ARGUMENT FROM FINITUDES AND THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
ITS ORIGINAL FORM IN JOHN PHILOPONUS 


The first argument listed by Saadia is described by him as 
the argument from “finitudes” (al-nibayat: ba-takliy yot). 
This argument is later reproduced by Gersonides 2 from Aver- 
roes’ Long Commentary on the Metaphysics,’ where it is 
quoted in the name of John Philoponus. Prior to Averroes but 
after Saadia, the same argument is reproduced also in the name 
of John Philoponus by Ibn Suwar.* In Greek, the argument 
is reproduced in the name of John Philoponus by Simplicius 
in his Commentary on the Physics.® 


* Emunot I, 1, 1st Theory (1), p. 32. 1. 16 - p. 34, 1.7. 

* Milhamot Adonai V1, 1, 3, p. 296. Cf. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, p. 162. 

* Cf. below n. 15. 

‘French translation from an Arabic manuscript, with an Introduction 
by Bernhard Lewin, under the title of “La notion de mubdat dans le kalam 
et dans la philosophie,” in Donum Natalicum H. S. Nyberg Oblatum (1954), 
p. 91(8). Arabic original published a year later by A. Badawi entitled 
Makalah l'Abi al-Hayir al-Hasan ibn Suwar al-Baghdadi in Neoplatonici 
apud Arabes (1955), p. 246, |. 11. It is also referred to John Philoponus in a 
letter by Yahya Ibn ‘Adi (cf. S. Pines, “A Tenth Century Philosophical Cor- 
respondence,” PAAJR, 115:24(1955). 

° Quoted by Bernard Lewin, op. cit., p. 86 and n. 3. Cf. below n. 14. 
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The argument is based upon three propositions: first, the 
world is finite in magnitude; second, the force within the 
world, that “which preserves” (al-hafizah: ha-shomer) the ex- 
istence of the world, is finite; third, such a finite force cannot 
produce infinite existence. Out of these three propositions 
Saadia infers that the world must have “a beginning and end.” 
In the course of his discussion, Saadia restates in his own way 
Aristotle’s arguments in proof that the world is finite in mag- 
nitude © and that there is only one world.” 

Now, it will have been noticed, the force within the body 
of the world which is said to be finite is described by Saadia 
as the force which causes the preservation of the world. In 
Aristotle, however, that finite force within the world is de- 
scribed as the force which causes the motion of the world.® 
The question may therefore be raised as to the reason for this 
change of terminology. 

Then, also, the three propositions upon which Saadia’s ar- 
gument is based are all of Aristotelian origin. In the case of 
the first proposition, Saadia himself, as we have seen,? has 
reproduced Aristotle’s arguments upon which it is based. 
Similarly his second proposition is based upon Aristotle’s 
argument in proof that “an infinite force cannot reside in a 
finite magnitude,” '° and his third proposition is based upon 
Anistotle’s argument in proof that “nothing finite can cause 
motion during an infinite time.” 24 And yet the conclusions 
derived by them from these propositions differ. To Saadia 
these propositions lead to the conclusion that the world has 
“a beginning and end.” To Aristotle these propositions only 
serve to prove that beyond the finite force within the body 
of the world there must be a force which is bodiless and 
infinite, and it is this bodiless and infinite force, called the 
immovable prime mover, that, according to him, causes the 
motion as well as the existence of the world to be infinite, that 


° Emunot I, 1, ist Theory (1), p. 32, ll. 17-21. Cf. De Caelo I, 5-7. 

* [bid., 1. 17 - p. 33, 1. 10. Cf. De Caelo I, 8. 

“Phys. VIII, 10, 266a, 13: Kivety; 266b, 4: Kivjoer. 

° Cf. above at n. 6. * Phys. VIII, 10, 266a, 24-25.  ™ Ibid., 12-13. 
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is, eternal.” The main issue, therefore, is not whether the 
finite force within the world produces infinite motion and 


existence, but rather whether there is a bodiless infinite force . 


outside the world and whether that bodiless infinite force 
outside the world can produce the infinite motion and exis- 
tence of the world. For Saadia, therefore, to argue against the 
eternity of the world from the mere fact that the force within 
the world must be finite would seem to fail to mect the real 
issue involved. Moreover, as can be shown," Saadia had 
knowledge of Aristotle’s theory of the immovable prime 
mover. Why then does he not make any reference to it here, 
even if only to refute it? 

The answer to the first question is to be found in what may 
be inferred from Simplicius and Averroes as the original 
phrasing of the argument available to Saadia in the Arabic 
translation of John Philoponus’ work. 

Simplicius, after remarking that John Philoponus used Aris- 
totle’s demonstration that no finite body has an infinite force 
as the basis of an argument in support of his own view, re- 
states that argument as follows: “For if the body of the 
heaven and of the world is finite, then it has a finite force, 
but that which has a finite force is immediately thought by 
him to be subject to corruption.” 4 

In Averroes’ Long Commentary on the Metaphysics, the 
argument reads as follows: “John the Grammarian has raised 
a grave and difficult doubt (shakk: quaestio) against the 
Peripatetics concerning this problem. He says: if every body 
has only a finite force and the heaven is a body, then the 
heaven has only a finite force. But anything finite is cor- 
ruptible. Therefore, the heaven is corruptible.” 1® 

" Tbid., VIII, 9, 266a, 6-9. 

* Entunot I, 3, 7th Theory, p- 58, ll. 11-12. 

“Simplicius in Physica VIUL, 10, ed. Diels, p-. 1327, ll. 14-16. 

“In Metaph. XII, Comm. 41 (VII, p. p- 324 B; Arabic, p. 1628, Il. ro~ 
12): Joannes autem Grammaticus movit magnam quaestionem et difficilem 
Peripateticorum. Dixit nam si omne corpus habet potentiam finitam, et 


coelum est corpus: ergo habet finitam potentiam et omne finitum est cor- 
ruptibile: ergo coelum est corruptibile. 
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This is the answer to the first question. For since on the 
basis of the finitude of the force within the world the argu- 
ment in its original form as known to Saadia tried to prove 
not the createdness of the world but rather its corruptibility, 
it was quite natural for him to describe that force as one 
“which preserves” the world from being corrupted. Saadia’s 
use of this argument for the corruptibility of the world as 
an argument for its createdness may be explained as being 
the result of a tacit inference by himself based upon Aris- 
totle’s statement that “whatever is corruptible is generated.” 1° 
Thus also it is on the basis of this statement of Aristotle that 
from this argument for the corruptibiliy of the world Ger- 
sonides explicitly infers its createdness.17 

In answer to the second question, I shall try to show that 
the reason why Saadia took no notice of Aristotle’s explana- 
tion of the eternity of motion by his theory of the immovable 
prime mover is that John Philoponus’ argument, which was 
known to Saadia in its original form, contained a refutation 
of that Aristotelian explanation. This I shall try to show by 
an attempt to reconstruct the original form of John Philopo- 
nus’ argument on the basis of a comparison of Averroes’ 
reproduction of it in his Long Commentary on the Meta- 
physics with parallel passages in three of his other commen- 
taries on works of Aristotle. 

The passage quoted above from Averroes’ Long Commen- 
tary on the Metaphysics, in which John Philoponus is said to 
have raised a grave and difficult doubt against the Peripatetics 
concerning their belief in the eternity of the world, is followed 
by two other passages. 

The first of these two passages consists of two parts, a tenta- 
tive solution of the difficulty raised by John Philoponus and a 
refutation of that solution. It reads as follows: “If it is said 
that the absence of corruption in the heaven is acquired from 
the eternal incorporeal force [which is outside the heaven], 
then it will follow that something which has the possibility 


* De Caelo I, 12, 28b, 2. * Milhamot Adonai VI, 1, p- 296, Il. 1-2. 
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of corruption will be eternal, but that this is impossible has 
been shown by Aristotle at the end of the first book of De 
Caelo.” * The tentative solution, it will be noticed, is exactly 
the solution that Aristotle would have offered for the diffi- 
culty, namely, attributing the incorrruptibility of the heaven 
to the prime mover. In the refutation of this tentative solu- 
tion, the reference to “the first book of De Caelo” is to a 
passage in which Aristotle tries to show, on the basis of his 
own view that anything possible must become actual in 
infinite time,'** that a thing which has the possibility of cor- 
ruption cannot be eternal, that is, it cannot exist for an infinite 
time, for, if a thing which is possible of corruption is assumed 


actually to exist for an infinite time, then such a thing will 


both exist for an infinite time and yet not exist, which is an 
impossible consequence.’® 

The second passage contains Averroes’ own solution of the 
difficulty raised by John the Grammarian against the Peripa- 
tetics. The gist of his own solution is his adoption of the 
tentative solution of that difficulty and his rebuttal of the 
refutation of that tentative solution by his contention that, 
according to Aristotle one is to distinguish between the eter- 
nity of the motion of the celestial sphere, which is due to the 
Prime Mover, and the eternity of the existence of the celestial 
sphere, which is due to its own nature, for, according to 
Aristotle, he maintains, the celestial sphere, not being com- 
posed of matter and form, contains within it no possibility of 
corruption.” 

Let us now compare these passages in the Long Commen- 
tary on the Metaphysics with their parallel passages in the 
Long Commentary on the Physics, the Long Commentary 

“In Metaph, XII, Comm. 41 (VIII, p. 324 C; Arabic, p. 1628 Il. 13-15): 
Si igitur aliquis dixerit, quod privatio corruptionis est acquisita in coelo de 
potentia aeterna abstracta: continget ut aliquid possibilis corruptionis sit 
aeternum, quod autem est impossibile hoc, declaratum est in fine primi 
Coeli et Mundi. 

“= Cf. my Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, p. 249 at n. 3, and P- 551, n. 3. 


* De Caelo I, 12, 281b, 18-25; 282a, 21-25. 
*In Metaph. XM, Comm. 41 (VIII, p. 324 CD; Arabic, p. 1629, Il. 1-15). 
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on the De Caelo, and the Middle Commentary on the De 
Caelo. 

First, the very same difficulty which in the Long Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics is quoted in the name of John 
Philoponus as having been raised by him against the Peripa- 
tetics *? is in these three commentaries raised anonymously 
against Aristotle himself. Thus in the Long Commentary on 
the Physics, commenting directly on Aristotle’s statement 
that “an infinite force cannot reside in a finite magnitude” 
and paraphrasing it to mean that “the force of every body is 
finite,” Averroes says that “it is to be doubted whether this 
statement would include the celestial body or not, for, if it 
does include the celestial body, then the force of the celestial 
body will be finite, but whatever has a finite force is corrup- 
tible.” 

The same question is also raised anonymously against Aris- 


_ totle himself in the Long Commentary on the De Caelo 7? 


and in the Middle Commentary on the De Caelo.”4 

Second, the very same solution of this difficulty which in 
the Long Commentary on the Metaphysics is introduced 
tentatively with the word “if it is said” 2° is in these three 
commentaries quoted in the name of Alexander Aphrodisien- 
sis. Thus in the Long Commentary on the Physics, it reads 
as follows: “In some of his treatises, Alexander, answering 
this objection, says that the cclestial body has acquired eter- 
nity from its immaterial mover.” 2° 

The same solution is quoted in the name of Alexander also 


* Cf. above at n. 15. 

“In Phys. VIE, Comm. 79 (IV, p. 426 HI): “In propositine autem as- 
sumpta hic...dubitari potest, utrum contineat corpus celeste, aut non, Si 
enin continet corpus celeste, tunc corporis cclestis erit potentia finita; cui 
autem est potentia finita, est corruptibile.” 

“In de Caelo II, Comm. 71 (V, p. 145 IK). 

“ Parapbrasis in Primum de Caelo, Summa X, Caput 2, Pars 8 (V, p. 
293 G). 

* Cf. above at n. 18. 

“In Phys. VIM (p. 426 K); “Et Alexander in quibusdam suis tractatibus 
respondens dicit corpus celeste adeptum fuisse aeternitatem ab suo motore, 
qui non est in materia.” 
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in the Long Commentary on the De Caelo27 and in the 
Middle Commentary on the De Caelo.28 

Third, the very same argument which in the Long Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics is used as an anonymous refu- 
tation of the anonymous tentative solution of the original 
difficulty *® is in these three commentaries presented as a 
refutation by John Philoponus of a solution by Alexander of 
the same original difficulty. Thus in the Long Commentary 
on De Caelo, after restating Alexander’s solution of the orig- 
inal difficulty, Averroes says: “John has put this question to 
the Peripatetics in such a way that they cannot escape It, 
seeing that they admit that in the celestial body there is a 
finite force, for, if [as according to their assumption in their 
solution of the original difficulty], there would be two forces, 
namely, a finite force [within the celestial body] and an 
infinite force [outside the celestial body], it would follow 
that by the finite force the celestial body would be corruptible 
and by the infinite force it would be incorruptible [and thus 
it would be contrary to Aristotle’s contention that that which 
has the possibility of corruption cannot be incorruptible].” *° 

So also in the Long Commentary on the Physics *! and in 
the Middle Commentary on the De Caelo ®? is this argument 
described as a refutation by John Philoponus of a solution of 
the original difficulty, which is attributed to Alexander. 

Fourth, as in the Long Commentary on the Metaphysics * 
so also in these three commentaries Averroes presents his own 
solution of the difficulties raised.*4 

“In de Caelo Il (p. 145 K). 

* Paraphrasis in Primum de Caelo (p. 293 GH). 

*” Cf. above at n. 18. 

“In de Caelo II (p. 145 KL): “Ioannes autem dedit hanc quaestionem 
Peripatheticis tali modo, quod non possunt evadere ex ea, secundum quod 
concedunt quod in isto corpore celesti est potentia finita quoniam, si illic 
sint duae potentiae, finita scilicet, et infinita, continget ut secundum finitam 
sit corruptibile, et secundum infinitam incorruptibile.” 

“In Phys. VU (p. 426 KL). 

* Paraphrasis in Primum de Caelo (p. 293 I). 

* Cf. ahove at n. 20. 


“In Phys. VIII (p. 426 M f.); In de Caelo I (p. 145 L f.); Paraphrasis 
in Primum de Caelo (p. 293 I f.). 
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Thus in none of these three Commentaries is the name of 
John Philoponus mentioned in connection with the original 
difficulty raised against Aristotle. But in all of these three 
Commentaries, right after Alexander’s solution of the diffi- 
culty raised against Aristotle, there follow passages which 
connect John Philoponus with the refutation of Alexander’s 
solution. 

On the basis of all these, we may now try to reconstruct 
the original form of John Philoponus’ argument. It started, 
we may assume, with a restatement of an old difficulty afloat 
against Aristotle’s theory of the incorruptibility of the world 
on the ground of the finitude of the force within it which 
preserves it from corruption. It then quoted in the name 
of Alexander and other Peripatetics a solution of that old 
difficulty based on the contention that the incorruptibility of 
the world was due to the prime mover. It finally concluded 
with John Philoponus’ own refutation of Alexander’s solution, 
in which he argued that, on the basis of a principle laid down 
by Aristotle himself, the world, which by its own nature is 
possible of corruption, could not be rendered incorruptible 
by the Prime Mover. Accordingly, in Averroes’ Long Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics, what follows after the words 
“He says” * is not Averroes’ restatement of John Philoponus’ 
own argument against “the Peripatetics” but rather a brief 
outline of the latter’s entire discussion of the subjects, which 
falls into the following three topics: (1) Beginning with the 
words “if every body has only a finite force,” *° a restatement 
of an old difficulty raised against Aristotle himself; (2) be- 
ginning with the words “If it is said,” 3? a restatement of 
Alexander’s solution of the difficulty; (3) beginning with the 
words “than it will follow,” * John Philoponus’ refutation 
of Alexander’s solution.®® 

* Cf. above at n. 15. * Cf. above at n. 18. 

* Ibid. * Ibid. 

“In the light of this reconstruction of the text in the lost work of John 
Philoponus the passage in Averroes’ De Substantia Orbis, Caput 5 (IX, p. 


11 A), which reads “Joannes autem dedit quaestionem, de qua plures con- 
syderantes non potuerunt evadere. Dixit enim si mundus est finitus, debet 
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It is this argument of John Philoponus in its original form 
as it was found in his work against Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
eternity of the world, which was available to Saadia in its 
Arabic version, that is the basis of his argument here. Thus 
relying upon John Philoponus’ contention that the prime 
mover could not render the world incorruptible, he starts by 
arguing that the world must be corruptible. Then, drawing 
upon Aristotle’s statement, quoted above, that “whatever is 
corruptible must be generated,” he infers that the world must 
have been generated. The full force of the argument is thus 
to be restated by the use of two syllogisms, as follows: 


A 


Everything with a finite force in it is corruptible; 
The world is with a finite force in it; 
Therefore, the world is corruptible. 


B 


Everything corruptible is generated; 
The world is corruptible; 
Therefore, the world is generated. 


2. ARGUMENT FROM THE ANALOGY ! OF THINGS IN THE WORLD 


Plato, who starts out with the unproved assumption that 
the world came into existence after it had not been in exis- 
tence, tries to prove by the analogy of the things within the 
world, all of which always come into existence by some 
cause, that the world itself came into existence by a cause, 
surnamed creator.2, The Mutakallimin, pretending, unlike 
Plato, to try to prove by the analogy of the things within the 


habere potentiam finitam, igitur est generabilis et corruptibilis” is to be 
taken as an abridged and incomplete restatement of the passage in his Long 
Commentary on the Metaphysics as well as of the passages in his other 
commentaries. 

* Cf. below n. 7. 

* Tim. 28 A. 
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world that the world itself is created, really try, like Plato, 
to prove by the analogy of the things within the world that 
the world itself has a creator, and it is only from this that they 
infer that the world was created. On the whole, as we shall 
see, some of the arguments — which are supposed to prove 
the creation of the world — directly prove the existence of 
a creator. 

This type of argument is quoted by Shahrastani in the name 
of “Abi al-Hasan,” ? who is quite evidently not the same as 
the one whom he calls “our master Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari” 
and to whom he ascribes the argument from the aggregation 
and segregation of atoms, to be quoted later. Schreiner sug- 
gests that the Abia al-Hasan is Abi al-Hasan al-Bahili.t In 
Shahrastani’s restatement of the argument, Abit al-Hasan starts 
out by showing how the birth and growth and development 
of man out of the seed could not be explained as being due 
to man himself or to his parents or to nature but rather to an 
eternal, powerful, and wise Creator, concluding that “what- 
ever rules have been established with regard to any one indi- 
vidual or any one body holds true with regard to all, seeing 
that they all share in corporeality.” * From this conclusion 
that there is a Creator he expects us to infer that the world 
is created. 

Similarly Maimonides starts out to show how “one of the 
Mutakalliman thought that from the case of one created thing 
one may infer that the world is created.” ® He then goes on 
to show, as does Abi al-Hasan, that no individual human 
being could have gone through all the stages of development 
from seed to manhood without some outside agent, adding 
that “the same syllogistic reasoning (kiyds: bekesh) applies 
to a palm tree and to other things” and hence also “to the 
world as a whole,” concluding, as in Shahrastani’s report of 
Abi al-Hasan, that “whatever rule may be found with regard 

* Nibayat, p. 12, Il. 1-2. 

‘Schreiner, Kalam, Ps ST, Nai: 


° Nibayat, p. 12, ll. 2-6. 
* Moreh I, 74 (1), p. 150, 1. 23. 
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to any one body must necessarily be applied to every body,” ” 
to which may be added, as in Shahrastani, “seeing that they 
share in corporeality.” The direct inference is, of course, that 
the world has a creator, which indirectly implies that the 
world is created. This argument, the commentator Efodi 
remarks, proves only that the world was created, but it does 
not prove that it was created ex nihilo.® 

But there is another version of the argument from analogy 
which is reported by Averroes, similarly in the name of the 
masters of the Kalam, and in that version an attempt is made 
to prove not only creation but also creation from nothing. It 
reads as follows: “The Muslim Mutakallimtn, however, con- 
sider it as possible that something should be generated from 
nothing, and deny this principle [namely, that something 
must be generated from something].® The cause of their error 
is the fact of common observation that many things perceived 
by sight are generated from things not perceived by sight, 
as, ¢ g., fire from air, and so at first blush they came to imagine 
that something can be generated from nothing, for the com- 
mon pcople understand by nonexistence only that which is 
not perceived by sight.” 7° 

Still another version of the argument from analogy, much 


*Tbid., ll, 23-29. This argument may be restated either as an argument by 
induction (kiyds al-istikra’: bekesh ha-hippush) or as an argument by 
analogy (kiyas al-tamthil: bekesh ha-Hemshel). Cf. Millot ba-Higgayon, 
Chap. 7. In the former case, it would be as follows: Inasmuch as most things 
corporeal are created, all things corporeal, including the world as a whole, 
must be created. In the latter case, it would be as follows: Inasmuch as the 
world as a whole and all individual things within the world are alike in 
their being corporeal, they must also be alike in their being created. From 
the phrasing of this argument here by Maimonides, it is evident that it is 
an argument by analogy. It is so taken by both Shem-tob and Efodi, who 
describe it as an argument by analogy. 

* Cf. Ifodi ad loc. 

°Cf. Phys. I, 7, 190b, 9-10. 

“In Phys. VU, Comm. 4 (IV, p. 341 E): “Loquentes autem Saraceni 
habent pro possibili aliquid generari et nihilo, et negant hoc principium. 
Ft causa erroris eorum fuit haec, quod sentitur quod multa comprehensibilia 
visu generantur ex rebus incomprehensibilibus visu. v. g. ignis ex aere: et 
sic imaginantur primo aspectu possibile esse aliquid generari ex nihilo. Vulgus 
nam non intelligit de non esse nisi illud, quod non comprehenditur visu.” 
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like that given by Maimonides but with an attempt to prove 
that the creation is from nothing, may be discerned in Isaac 
Israeli’s statement of his belief in the creation of the world. 
Starting with a restatement of a passage in Aristotle to the 
effect that “an element is a thing from which something is 
first generated,” ' he tries to show, from a study of the com- 
position of the human body, how it is generated from sperm, 
blood, the two biles, and the phlegm, and how these in turn 
are generated from food, and how food is generated from the 
four elements, which are of the greatest simplicity, but how 
the four elements finally are generated from nothing except 
from the power of God.” He offers no proof for his con- 
clusion that the four elements are created from nothing, 
though it is contrary to Aristotle, with whom he starts his 
discussion. But the proof which he had in mind, though not 
expressed, is implied in everything he says. It is an argument 
from analogy. All things in the world are created. Each thing 
is created from something simpler than itself. By analogy, the 
four elements must have been created from something simpler 
than the elements. Hence they must have been created from 
nothing."* Here then we have a proof for the creation of the 
world based upon the analogy of the creation of individual 
things — the same as in Maimonides’ version of the Kalam 
proof from analogy. But, as we shall see later, an argument 
of the same type, similarly proving creation from nothing, is 
ascribed by Maimonides to the Mutakallimin and is based 
upon the impossibility of an infinite by succession. 


“Liber de Elementis, p. 4a, ll. 10-12: “Philosophus . . . diffinivit ele- 
mentum esse res ex qua generatione prima aliquid generatur.” Sefer ha- 
Yesodot, p. 5, ll. 2-3. CE. Metaph. I, 3, 983b, 8-9: e ob yéyverar mpwrov. 

* Elements, p. 4c, ll. 33-66; Yesodot, p. 6,1. 1- pe Folks: 

Bi With this interpretation of Isaac Israeli’s argument, compare Neumark’s 
Interpretation in Geschichte, I, PP. 414-417; Toledot, II, pp. 88-91. Cf. my 
paper “The Meaning of Ex Nihilo in Isaac Israeli,” JOR, ns. 50:1-12 (1959). 

“Cf. below, p. 426. 
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3. ARGUMENT FROM THE AGGREGATION AND 
SEGREGATION OF ATOMS 


Shahrastani, who divides the Mutakallimiin’s arguments for 
the creation of the world into those which directly establish 
creation and those which only refute eternity,’ reproduces an 
argument in refutation of eternity ? based upon the common 
Mutakallimtin’s view that the world is composed of atoms. 
He ascribes this argument to Ash‘ari, to whom he refers as 
“our master Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari.” * As phrased by Shah- 
rastani, it reads as follows: “If we assume the eternity of 
atoms, then one of these possibilities must also be assumed, 
namely, that the atoms are [eternally] either aggregated (muj- 
tamiab) or segregated (muftarikah), or neither aggregated 
nor segregated, or both aggregated and segregated simul- 
tancously, or some of them aggregated and some of them 
segregated. In general [however, in this world of ours] these 
atoms are not free from aggregation and segregation, or rather 
free from the possibility of the occurrence of aggregation [in 
some atoms] and segregation [in others], and from the pos- 
sibility of the change of either one of them into the other. 
Now, by their own essence, the atoms can neither become 
aggregated nor segregated, for the essence, by the judgment 
of the intellect, does not undergo any change, whereas these 
atoms [by common observation] do undergo a change. There- 
fore, there must inevitably exist an aggregator and segregator 
[by whom the process of aggregation and segregation in this 
world of ours was created]. From the principles thus arrived 
at it follows that [the world, which is composed of atoms in 
the process of aggregation and segregation and which did not 
exist prior to the creation of that process, is created, for] 
whatever does not precede (Ja yasbik) that which is created 
is itself created.” * 

The gist of the argument is thus as follows: Given eternal 


* Nibayat, p. 11, ll. 5-6. *Tbid., \. 12. 
* [bid., Ml. 12-13. * [bid., ll. 13-19. 
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atoms which from eternity could not by their own nature 
undergo the process of aggregation and segregation now ob- 
served in the world, it must necessarily follow that there is 
a creator who created this process, and hence the world, in 
which this process exists, is created. This argument thus 
proves only that this world of ours is created; it does not 
prove that the atoms out of which it is created are also created. 
In fact, Shahrastani himself describes this argument as one 
aimed at “the refutation [of the eternity of the world]”® 
and not at the refutation of the eternity of atoms, which is 
the assumption with which, as we have seen, the argument 
begins. Similarly in his conclusion he says: “Therefore, there 
must inevitably exist an aggregator and segregator,” which 
implies the existence of atoms that are to be aggregated and 
segregated. 

The same argument as phrased by Maimonides reads as 
follows: “The atoms of the world [as It now exists] must 
inevitably be either aggregated or segregated and perhaps 
some atoms may be aggregated at one time and segregated at 
another. Now it is clear and manifest that in respect to their 
Own essence . . . segregation is not more appropriate to 
them than aggregation, nor is aggregation more appropriate 
to them than segregation. The fact, therefore, that [in this 
world of ours] some atoms are aggregated, while others. are 
segregated, and still others change from one of these states 
into the other, being aggregated at one time and segregated at 
another, is a proof that the atoms require someone that aggre- 
gates those that are aggregated and segregates those that are 
segregated [so that by his act of aggregation and segregation 
the world came into being after it had not been]. This, they 
say, 1s a proof that the world is created. It is thus clear to you 
that the author of this argument has used the first of the 
Mutakallimiin’s propositions and all that necessarily follows 
from it.” ® 

In this phrasing of the argument, too, the aggregation and 


* Ibid., 1. 13. * Moreh I, 74 (3), p. 151, I. 17-27. 
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scgregation by which the world came into existence could 
have taken place in atoms assumed to have been coeternal 
with God the Aggregator and Separator. The argument thus 
proves only creation, but not creation ex nibilo. It is evidently 
with reference to this limited scope of the argument that 
Maimonides has added the words “they say” in his restatement 
of the Mutakallimtin’s conclusion that the world is created. 
It is evidently also because of this limited scope of the proof 
that Ifodi, in his comment upon Maimonides’ own comment 
at the conclusion of the argument, says: “Maimonides means 
thereby that this proof, even though based upon the Muta- 
kallimtin’s own propositions, may confirm the assumption of 
a pre-cxistent eternal matter.” 7 

An argument like that ascribed to Ash‘ari (d. 935) is used 
by his Jewish contemporary Saadia (d. 942), who describes 
it as being derived “from the aggregation (jam: kibbus) of 
parts (al-ajza@: ba-balakim) .. . 1 saw that bodies are com- 
bined parts (ajz@ wavallafah: balakim mebubarim).” & Now 
the Arabic here for the expressions “aggregation of parts” 
and “combined parts” would seem to mean “aggregation” and 
“combination” of “atoms,” ® and thus the argument would 
sccm to be based upon the conception of atoms like the argu- 
ment quoted by Shahrastani in the name of Ash‘ari. However, 
Saadia’s own illustration of the term “parts” by the example 
of the parts that make up the bodies of animals and plants 
and of the dust and stones and sand that make up the earth and 
of the successive layers of spheres, studded with stars, that 
make up the heaven ? shows quite clearly that by the “parts” 
he does not mean “atoms.” Besides, without himself believing 
in atoms,'! he would not use an argument based on atoms in 
support of his own belief in creation. Then, also, it can be 
shown that the argument is nothing but a restatement in new 


* Cf. Efodi ad loc. 

° Enmnot I, 1, 1st Theory, 2nd Proof, p. 34, Il. 8-o. 
* Cf. Morel I, 74, Prop. I, p. 135, Il. 19-22. 

*° Emunot, loc. cit., p. 34, ll. 11-16. 

" Emunot I, 3, oth Theory, p. 62, Il. 9-20. 
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terms of the old argument of design, for, as he goes on, he 
says that in observing the aggregation of parts in the structure 
of the bodies of animals and plants, there were revealed to 
him in them “signs of the handiwork of the Maker, as well 
as of creation.” !? Similar evidence of design was found by 
him in the structure of the earth and still more in the structure 
of the heaven. In the corresponding argument in his Com- 
mentary on Sefer Yesirab, he similarly says: “As for the visible 
evidence of skillful work in the world, you only have to look 
at the stars and see how they are made each distinct from the 
other to arrive at the conclusion that there is a skillful worker 
who has purposely set about to cut them out according to 
a certain plan, making some of them great and others small 
and similarly causing some of them to be more luminous and 
others less luminous, some of them to be in a higher heaven 
and others in a lower heaven and some of them to have fast 
motion and others slow motion.” % 

Stull this argument is like Ash‘ari’s argument both in the 
method of its reasoning and in the formulation of its conclu- 
sion. Both of them, though differing in what they mean by 
the parts of the world, argue from the aggregation of its 
parts to its creation. Again, both of them, though starting out 
to prove the creation of the world, end up by proving the 
existence of a Creator, which by implication is proved the 
creation of the world. Then, also, both of them, as is indicated 
by their respective authors, prove only that world was created, 
but not that it was created ex nihilo. 

An argument for the creation of the world like this one by 
Saadia is contained in the third of the three propositions by 
which Bahya proves the existence of God. As phrased by 
him, it reads as follows: “Everything combined (aallaf: 
mehubbar) is indubitably composed (murakkab: murkab) of 
things more than one, and the things of which it is composed 
are prior to it in nature,” '* from which he infers the existence 


* Emunot, loc. cit., ll. 9-10. 
* Tafsir Kitab al-Mabadi, p. 33, ll. 2~3-(pp. 53-54). 
“ Hobot I, 5, p. 45, ll. 8-9. 
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of God as the combiner of the composed things out of which 
the world was composed and hence created. Subsequently 
this proposition is expanded into an argument exactly like 
that used by Saadia. To begin with, the things out of which 
everything composed is made up (murakkab: murkab) are 
not atoms but rather “the four elements,” each of which 
consists of “matter and form.” 1° It is interesting to note that 
maumnediately after mentioning “matter and form” he adds 
“and they are the substance and the accident,” as if he had 
meant to say that the ultimate composition of things are not 
that which the Kalam calls “substance and accident,” namely, 
“atom and accident,” but rather what the philosophers call 
“substance and accident,” namely, “matter and form.” Then, 
as he goes on, he makes it clear that the argument is an argu- 
ment from design, for, beginning with the general statement 
that “we perceive with our senses and our reason that the 
world is like a house which has been built and fitted out with 
all its necessary equipment,” +7 he proceeds to describe in 
great detail the evidence of design and purpose in the various 
realms of nature.’® Then also, being aware, like Saadia, that 
his argument proves only creation but not creation ex nibilo, 
he adds an extra proof that the creation was ex nihilo. But 
here, unlike Saadia, whose extra proof for ex nihilo is based 
on rational arguments, Bahya’s extra proof is based on two 
scriptural verses, Isaiah 44:24 and Job 26:7.!9 It is this scrip- 
tural proof for ex nibilo that Bahya had in mind when, at the 
beginning of his discussion of the propositions by which he 
was to prove the existence of God, he referred to them as 
propositions by which he is to prove that “this world has a 
Creator who created it ex nihilo,” 2° 

Here then we have the same argument by two contem- 
poraries, Ash‘ari and Saadia, each of them using it in accor- 
dance with his own view on the question of the existence of 


* [bid. 1, 6, p. 47, 1.1. * [bid., p. 46, 1. 1 - p. 47, 1. 5. 
pido le 14. * [bid., p. 48, ll. 9-13. 
" Ibid., p. 45, 1. 19-p. 46, 1. 1. * Ibid. 1, 5, p. 43, 1. 8. 
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atoms. One would naturally suspect that there must be some 
relationship between these two forms of the argument, but 
what is that relationship? That Ash‘ari’s argument could not 
have been a modification of Saadia’s is quite clear, for Saadia’s 
Arabic work which contains that argument was written in 
Baghdad in 933, two years before Ash‘ari died in that city. 
As for Saadia’s argument being a modification of Ash‘ari’s, 
while that is not impossible, the question is whether we can 
find some kind of literary relationship between them. In answer 
to this question, it can be shown that the arguments used by 
Ash‘ari and Saadia to prove the existence of a Creator and 
hence also the creation of the world are based upon three argu- 
ments used by Abucara to prove the existence of a Creator. 

In those arguments, starting by showing how the various 
things on carth and in the sea are all “aggregated (jumi‘a) and 
composed (rukkiba)” of the four elements,2! Abucara says 
that “with regard to that which is composed, the parts thereof 
are prior (asbak) to it in nature and often are in addition 
prior to it also in time.” 22 He then goes on to show, by two 
arguments, how these four elements, prior to their having 
been composed into the various bodies in the world, were by 
their own nature moving in various opposite directions and 
Possessing various opposite qualities, whereas in the bodies 
composed of them these opposite movements and opposite 
qualities are all neutralized. As this neutralization could not 
have been effected by their own nature, he concludes that it 
must have been effected by “the Powerful (al-kawi), whose 


power is indescribable,” ** and who is “the Almighty” (al- 


dabit al-kull).2* He then goes on to add a third argument, 
which reads as follows: “Moreover, from what we sce of this 
Powerful One as to how out of these four parts (ajza@’) He 
has aggregated (jama‘a) and composed (rakkaba) on the 
earth that which is incalculable and innumerable of the many 
kinds of trees and plants and mountains and metals and birds 


Fi Wujiid al-Halik, p. 762, Il. 13~16. ” [bid., p. 762, |. 23. 
” Ibid., p. 762, ll. 18-21; P- 763, ll. 4-6. * Ibid., p. 763, |. 14. 
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and creeping things that creep on the earth and in the seas, 
we know that He is wise and that Evis wisdom, like His 
power, is incalculable.” * It is to be noted that these three 
arguments, like the arguments of Ash‘ari and Saadia, prove 
only the creation of the world out of something, in this case 
the something being the four elements, but do not prove that 
the clements themselves were created. That Abucara was 
aware of the limited scope of these three arguments is shown 
by the fact that subsequently he produced a new argument to 
show that the creation of the world was ex nibilo.2° 

Here then Abucara’s three arguments make up one argu- 
ment for the existence of God based upon the aggregation 
and composition of the four elements which are referred to 
as “parts”; and the God whose existence is proved by these 
arguments is described as He who “has aggregated and com- 
posed” these “parts” into various bodies in various parts of 
the world. This, as will be noticed, is the argument as used 
by Saadia, except for his additional conclusion that the proof 
of the existence of God as Aggregator proves the creation of 
the world. This argument of Abucara, again, as will be 
noticed, is the argument as ascribed to Ash‘ari, except for his 
taking the “parts” to mean “atoms” and except also for his 
additional conclusion that the proof of the existence of God 
as Aggregator and Segregator proves the creation of the 
world. 


4. ARGUMENT FROM THE CREATEDNESS OF THE ACCIDENTS 
OF THE COMPONENT PARTS OF THE WORLD 


An argument for the creation of the world based upon 
the accidents of its component parts described either as atoms 
or as bodies is ascribed by Averroes to the Ash‘arites,! by 
whom, as we shall see,? he means Juwayni (d. 1065) and his 
associates. However, before Juwayni this argument was used 


* Ibid., ll. 15-18. *Cf. below at n. 39. 
” [bid., p. 264, ll. 9-24. * Cf. below, p. 396. 
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by the Ash‘arite Bakillani (d. 1013). As presented by him, the 
argument consists of a number of successive propositions, each 
of which is established by proof. Thus starting with the prop- 
osition that “the world, the upper and the lower, is insepa- 
rable (Ja yabruju) from these two genera, namely, substances 
[that is, atoms] and accidents,”* he proceeds to prove its 
creation by proving the following three propositions: (1) 
that accidents exist,* that is to say, they exist in both atoms 
and bodies; * (2) that “accidents are temporal events (bawé- 
dith),” ® that is to say, they have a beginning and an end, 
whence they are created, which he proves by the observed 
fact that movement disappears at the arrival of rest; (3) that 
bodies are created, which he proves by the reasoning that 
“they do not precede (Jam tasbik) the temporal events (that is, 
the accidents in them) and do not exist before them, and 
whatever does not precede that which is created is created 
like it.” * It is to be noted that, though from his first two 
propositions he could prove the createdness of atoms just as 
he does prove the createdness of bodies, still it is the proof 
of the createdness of bodies that he uses as the basis of his 
argument for the creation of the world. 

This argument is next reproduced, together with a refu- 
tation, by a contemporary of Bakillani, the Christian Ibn 
Suwar (b. 942), who ascribes it to the Mutakallimiin in gen- 
eral. As reproduced by him, it reads as follows: “A body is 
inseparable (/4 yanfakk) from temporary events (bawadith) 
[later explained by him as meaning accidents] and does not 
precede (Ja yatakaddam) them. But whatever is inseparable 
from temporary events [that is, accidents] and does not pre- 
cede them is created (muhdath). Therefore, a body is created. 
This would be their syllogism if their reasoning were arranged 
according to the art [of logic].” * He then goes on to say that, 
in order to find out whether the premises are true, one must 


* Tambid, p. 22, ll. 4-5. ° [bid., p. 22, 1. 6. 

* Tbid., ll. 5-6. "[bid,, p. 22, 1. 10-p. 23, 1.2. 
° I[bid., p. 17, 1. 9; p. 18, Il. 4-5. 

“Ibn Suwar (cited above, p. 374, n. 4), p. 243, ll. 9-10 (1, p. 88). 
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first explain the exact meaning of each of the technical terms 
contained therein, and thereupon he explains the meaning of 
the Arabic terms for “body” and “temporal events” and 
“inseparable” and “does not precede” and “created.” ® 

It is to be noted that the very fact that Ibn Suwar thought 
it necessary to explain the terms used by him in the argument 
shows that in his reproduction of the argument he has used 
the very same terms that were used by those Mutakalliman 
to whom the argument is ascribed by him, and that the only 
change made by him in it was in reducing it to a syllogism. 
Now the terms used by him are not the same as those used 
by Bakillani.*° We may therefore infer that the Mutakalliman 
to whom Ibn Suwar ascribes this argument are other than, 
and also prior to, his contemporary Bakillani and his asso- 
ciates. Accordingly, on the assumption that Bakillini, too, As 
reproducing an argument in the very same terms as used by 
others before him, we may further infer that the others whose 
argt ment he is reproducing are not the same as the Mutakal- 
limin to whom Ibn Suwar ascribes his argument. Then, also, 
since the terms used by Ibn Suwar in his argument are the 
same as those used by the Mutakallimin to whom he ascribes 
the argument, it is quite evident that the term body used in 
it was meant by them to designate a body conceived of as 
being composed of atoms. Still no mention is made of atoms 
either in the syllogistic restatement of the argument or in Ibn 
Suwar’s subsequent explanatory passage. Then, in that ex- 
planatory passage, there is to be noted the following peculiar- 
ity. While in the case of his explanation of the Arabic terms 
for “temporary events” and “inseparable” and “does not pre- 
cede” and “created” he says that they are in accordance with 
what the Mutakallimtin mean by them, in the case of his 
explanation of the Arabic term for “body” he simply says: 

® [bid., ll. 11-17 (2, p. 88). 

* Ibn Suwar uses the terms (1) la yanfakk; (2) bawadith (later explained 
by him as meaning a'rad); (3) yatakaddam (later explained by him as 


meaning Ja fali and 1a yasbuk), whereas Bakillani uses the terms (1) 1a 
yahruj, (2) al-a'rad bawadith;, (3) la yasbuk. 
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“body is length, breadth, depth.” ** Now the reason why he 
did not explain body in accordance with what the Mutakal- 
limin meant by it is quite clear. There was no explanation of 
body common to all the Mutakallimin. In fact, Ash‘ari as- 
cribes to them twelve explanations,” and the explanation 
given here by Ibn Suwar is one of them, that of Mu‘ammar.”? 
Then, also, the reason why he selected this particular explana- 
tion is quite clear. It is an explanation which was also com- 
monly used by philosophers who did not believe in atomism." 
From all this it may be gathered that, while Ibn Suwar quoted 
this argument in the name of the Mutakallimiin and while he 
knew that they used the term body in it in the sense of its 
being composed of atoms, he also knew that the argument 
could be used, or that it was actually used, also by those who 
did not believe that a body was composed of atoms. 

Ibn Suwar’s refutation of the argument consists of three 
criticisms of which, as we shall see, the first and the third will 
prove to be of significance for the study of the historical 
background of this and the next argument respectively. In his 
first criticism, after explaining the Mutakallimiin’s proposition 
that “a body is inseparable from accidents” to mean that in 
“every body” there is a “succession of movement and rest,” 
he says “their opponents would not admit that movement and 
rest succced each other in every body, for, according to their 
opinion, the heaven is [continuously] in motion, without 
being first without motion and then set in motion.” ® The 
third criticism reads as follows: “It is also necessary to remark 
that, even if it is admitted that a body is inseparable from 
accidents and that each of the accidents is created in time, it 
does not follow that the body is created in time, for it is 
possible that, despite the fact that each individual accident is 
created in time, the succession of these accidents would be 

“ Ibn Suwar, p. 243, 1. 12 (2, p. 88). 

* Makdlat, p. 301, ll. 2 f. 

* [bid., p. 303, ll. 9-10. 


“ Aétius, De Placitis I, 12, p. 310, Il. 9-10 (Arabic, p. 116, Il. 13-14). 
* Ibn Suwar, p. 243, 1. 18 — p. 244, 1. 5 (3, pp. 88-89). 
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continued perpetually without an interval and without a tem- 
poral beginning.” ° It is to be remarked that of these two 
criticisms the first is based upon a refutation by Aristotle 17 of 
his own tentative objection to the eternity of the world 18 
and the third is based upon an explanation by Aristotle of 
how an infinite by succession is possible.’® 

The next work in which this argument appears is the Irshad 
of Juwayni. it is preceded there by the preliminary statement 
that, according to “those who believe in the unity of God” 
(al-mmuwabbidin),° . . . “the world consists of atoms and 
accidents” *! and that, ‘when two atoms are combined, they 
form a body.” *? The argument then proceeds as follows: 
“The creation of atoms can be demonstrated by the estab- 
lishment of certain principles: first, the establishment [of the 
existence} of accidents; second, the establishment of the crea- 
tion of accidents; third, the establishment of the impossibility 
for atoms to be stripped (ta‘arr?) of accidents; fourth, the 
establishment of the impossibility for created things to be 
without a first. When these principles have been established 
by proof, there follows therefrom that the atoms do not pre- 
cede the created accidents, and that which does not precede 
that which is created is itself created.” 23 

This is followed by a special demonstration for each of the 
four principles. From all this we are expected to draw the 
conclusion that, inasmuch as the constituent parts of the 
world, the atoms, are created, the world as a whole is created, 
on the self-evident ground that the whole does not precede 
the parts of which it consists. 


“Ibid. p. 244, 1. 21 - p. 245, L. 3 (5, p. 90). * Tbid., 252b, g-12. 

* Phys. VIII, 2, 252b, 28 —253a, 2. *° Tbid. WM, 6. 

*® The term al-nzuwabbidun here refers to Muslims in general and not 
merely to the Mu'tazilites who are especially known as asbab al-taubid, ‘‘the 
partisans of unity.” So also is the Arabic term al-muwahbidin (Hebrew: 
ha-meyabadim) applied by Saadia (Emunot MU, 3, p. 83, 1. 21) and Maimoni- 
des (Moreh I, 75, 1st Argument, p. 157, 1. 4) to Jews in general. 

* Irshad, p. 10, 1.7 (28). 

? Tbid., \. 11-12. 

3 Thid., \t. 12-16. 
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It will be noticed, however, that the direct proof for the 
creation of the world follows from the first three principles 
and that the fourth principle is not an integral part of it. Its 
purpose, as explicitly stated by Juwayni himself in his demion- 
stration, is only to refute a view opposite to that already 
established by the first three principles. He says: “It is a duty 
to attend to this [fourth] principle, for the establishment of 
what is aimed at by it shatters all the views of the unbelievers 
(al-mulhidah). The fundamental view of most of them is that 
the world has always been as it is and that the revolution of 
the sphere has always been preceded by another revolution, 
without there having been a first. Then also there have always 
been events in the world of generation and corruption fol- 
lowing one after the other in the same manner to infinity, so 
that every child is preceded by a parent, every grain is pre- 
ceded by a seed, and every egg is preceded by a hen.” ** The 
reference here is quite clearly to Aristotle’s view of the pos- 
sibility of an infinite by succession which, as we have seen, 
is used by Ibn Suwar as a refutation of this argument for 
creation, And hereupon follows Juwayni’s refutation of this 
view of Aristotle.?® 

Another formulation of the argument is to be found in a 
work by a contemporary of Juwayni (d. 1085) named Ma- 
wardi (d. 1085). It reads as follows: “The world consists of 
substances [that is, atoms] and bodies, which are inseparable 
(la tanfakk) from created accidents such as aggregation (Zjti- 
ma) and segregation (iftiraék) and motion and rest . . . and 
that which is inseparable from created accidents does not pre- 
cede them.” 7° 

Evidently based upon a formulation of the argument like 
that used by Mawardi is the argument used by a contem- 
porary of his, Joseph al-Basir, who, as we have seen,?" followed 

* [bid., p. 14, 1. 21-p. 15, lL. 4 (34). * [bid., p. 15, ll. 4 f. 

*® Quoted from a manuscript of Mawardi’s A'lam al-Nubuwwah by 
Schreiner in his Studien tiber Jeschua ben Jebuda, p- 31, n. 2. Cf. printed 
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the Mutakallimin on the affirmation of the existence of atoms. 
The argument is presented by him in the form of proofs for 
the establishment of four propositions, the headings of which 
read as follows: “Proof of the first proposition, namely, the 
establishment of the existence [of accidents such as] agprega- 
tion and segregation [and motion and rest].” 28 “Proof of the 
sccond proposition, the creation of aggregation and segrega- 
tion.” * “Proof of the third proposition, namely, that a body 
is not devoid of aggregation and segregation.” *° “Proof of 
the fourth proposition, namely, that a body which is not 
devoid of that which is created is created like it.” 3! 

Joseph al-Basir’s pupil, Jeshua ben Judah, has five arguments 
for creation, of which the first one has the same logical struc- 
ture as the argument of his teacher. It reads as follows: “We 
already know as a general rule that anything that cannot be 
released (yigga’el) from something created is created like that 
something. Therefore, if it proves true that a body is not 
devoid of something created, it necessarily follows that it is 
itself created.” ** And thereupon follow long proofs of the 
two premises contained in the argument. 

Based on a version of this argument like that we have met 
with in Juwayni, but quite evidently not based directly on 
Juwayni in whose name he later quotes another argument, is 
the reproduction of this argument by Shahrastani. He ascribes 
it simply to the Mutakallimiin and describes it as belonging 
to that type of the Mutakallimiin’s arguments which directly 
establish creation, in contradistinction to the other type of 
their arguments which only refute eternity. As phrased by 
him, the argument reads as follows: “The generality of them 
Canmatubum) followed the positive method of the estab- 
lishment of creation (tarik al-ithbat) by the establishment of 
the existence of accidents in the first place, by the establish- 
ment of their creation in the second place, by the demonstra- 

* Ne‘imot, p. 4b; Arabic, p. 1a. * [bid., p. 6b; Arabic, p- 52. 

* Ibid., p. 5b; Arabic, p. 3b. ” [bid., p. 8a; Arabic, p. 8b. 


“ Hebrew text in Schreiner’s Studien tiber Jeschua ben Jebuda, p- 29 f.; 
German translation, p. 31 f. 
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tion of the impossibility for atoms to be devoid (bala) of 
accidents in the third place, and by the demonstration of the 
impossibility for created accidents to have a first in the fourth 
place. From these propositions it follows that whatever does 
not precede created things is itself created.” ** 

It will be noticed, that, though he describes this argument 
as one used by the Mutakallimin as a direct proof for crea- 
tion, he reproduces Juwayni’s fourth proposition, which, ac- 
cording to Juwayni himself, is only meant to refute eternity 
by refuting the possibility of an infinite by succession. 

In Judah Halevi, this argument is the second of two argu- 
ments described by him as being part of “concise restatements 
of the views which are considered as manifestly well-founded 
among those who are concerned with the principles of reli- 
gion, whom the Karaites call: The Masters of the Kalam.” * 
As phrased by him, the argument reads as follows: “The 
world is created, for the world is a body and a body is not 
devoid of motion and rest, both of which are accidents occur- 
ring to it successively one after the other, but that which 
occurs to the body of the world [in succession to something 
preceding it], by the very fact of its occurring [in succession 
of something preceding it] must inevitably be created and 
[so also] that which precedes it is created, for, if it were 
eternal, it [would have no beginning and hence] would not 
cease to exist ** [and thus nothing would occur in succession 
to it, which is contrary to the facts of observation]. There- 
fore, both of them [namely, that which succeeds and that 
which precedes] are created. But that which is not devoid of 
successively occurring accidents is created, seeing that it does 
not precede its successive accidents and that these successive 
accidents are created. Therefore, the world [which does not 


* Nibdyat, p. 11, ll. 7-10. 

“CE. above, p. 397. 

* Cuzari V, 15. 

“Reflects De Caelo I, 12, 282b, 31: “If ungenerated, it is by hypothesis 
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precede the succession of accidents of which it is not devoid] 
is created,” 37 
Two things are to be noted about this reproduction of the 
argument. First, the fact that it is ascribed to the “masters of 
the Kalam” indicates that the term body used iv it is con- 
ceived of as being composed of atoms. Second, the fact that 
the accidents, upon the createdness of which the proof for 
the creation of the body of the world rests, are described as 
“occurring to it successively one after the other” indicates 
that, in phrasing this argument, its author was aware both of 
a refutation of it by Aristotle’s view of the possibility of an 
infinite by succession and of a rebuttal of that refutation by 
an argument like that used by Juwayni in refuting that view 
of Aristotle. Halevi himself, however, despite his belief in 
creation ex nibilo, declared that “the question of eternity and 
creation is baffling and the arguments on both sides are evenly 
balanced.” 3 
Averroes in his Kashf reproduces this argument twice, in 
- two successive passages which are repetitious in their general 
content.** He ascribes it to the Ash‘arites °° and presents it 
as one of two arguments for the creation of the world used 
by the Mutakallimin in order to prove thereby the existence 
of God, characterizing this argument as “that which is the 
better known and upon which the generality of them rely.” *° 
In the first passage, he says that “the creation of the world is 
according to them based upon the assertion [a] that bodies 
are composed of atoms and [b] that the atom is created and 
[c] that through its creation bodies are created.” *! In his long 
criticism of the use of this argument as proof for the existence 
of God he starts out by saying that “the method which they 
followed in proving the creation of the atom, called by them 
separate substance, is a method so difficult that it eludes many 


“ Cuzari V, 18, [2], p. 332, 1. 28 - p. 334, 1. 45 p. 333, I. 19-24. 
“* [bid. I, 67, p. 28, ll. 22-23; p. 29, 1. 22. 

® Kasisf, p. 29, 1. 14—p. 31, l. 17, and p. 31, 1. 17 - p. 37, L. 15. 
® [bid., p. 29, 1. 17, and p. 32, 1. 8. 
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people trained in the art of logical reasoning, not to speak of 
the common people.” * In the second passage he says that 
the argument is based upon three propositions, as follows: 
“The first is that substances are inseparable from accidents, 
that is, they are not devoid of them; the second is that acci- 
dents are created; the third is that that which is inseparable 
from things created, that is, that which is not devoid of things 
created, is created.” #2 Then, like [bn Suwar, he refutes this 
argument by Aristotle’s advocacy of the possibility of an 
infinite by succession. This refutation reads as follows: “It is 
possible to conceive of a single subject, namely, a body, upon 
which infinite accidents, as you were to say, infinite motions, 
whether opposed to one another or not opposed to one 
another, follow successively one after the other.” ** Then, 
having in mind the Stoic view of an infinite succession of 
temporarily limited worlds, he compares the view suggested 
by him to that “which many of the ancients held with regard 
to the world, namely, that it arose [after an infinite number 
of worlds had arisen] one after the other.” *° 

This criticism is followed by a restatement of the Mutakal- 
limiin’s refutation of it by denying the possibility of any 
infinite by succession. 

In view of the fact that in his first passage Averroes criti- 
cizes the argument on the score of the unintelligibility of its 
proof of the createdness of the atom, and in view also of the 
facts that in his second passage the argument is based on the 
createdness of atoms and that he refers them both to the 
refutation of the argument by Aristotle’s possibility of an 
infinite by succession and to the Mutakallimiin’s rebuttal of 
this refutation, it is to be inferred that the ‘“Ash‘arites” to 
whom he ascribes the argument are Juwayni and his associates 
rather than Bakillani and his associates. So also it is Juwayni 
who is explicitly said by Averroes to be the author of the 
second of the two arguments for creation mentioned by him 


@ Tbid., W. 19-21. * Ibid., p. 35, 1. 21- p. 36, 1.1. 
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above as being used by the Mutakallimiin as proof for the 
existence of God.*7 

The same argument-is reproduced by Maimonides as fol- 
lows: “The world as a whole is composed of atom and acci- 
dent and no atom is separated from one or several accidents. 
But all accidents are created in time, from which it must 
necessarily follow that the atom, which serves as their sub- 
stratum, is likewise produced in time, for everything that is 
conjoined with things produced in time and is inseparable 
from them is produced in time. Therefore, the world in its 
entirety 1s produced in time.” #8 

In his comments upon this argument, Maimonides discusses 
three refutations, of which two are as follows: 

First, commenting upon the statement that “all accidents 
are produced in time,” he says: “Now our opponent who 
maintains the eternity of the world contradicts us with regard 
to one accident, namely, circular movement, for Aristotle 
claims that circular movement is not subject to generation 
and corruption.” *® This refutation is based upon Aristotle’s 
answer to his own tentative objection to the eternity of 
motion, which, as we have seen, is also drawn upon by Ibn 
Suwar as a refutation of this argument. 

Second, commenting upon the statement that “everything 

_that is conjoined with things produced in time and is insep- 
arable from them is produced in time,” from which it is 
inferred that the atom, which is inseparable from its tem- 
porally produced accidents, is produced in time, Maimonides 
says: “If someone argues, perhaps the atom itself is uncreated 
and only the accidents are produced in time, [but, though 
produced in time], these accidents are succeeding one another 
on the atom up to infinity, the Mutakallimin reply that, in 
that case, there would be an infinite succession of temporarily 
produced things, but this they have already established to be 
impossible.” °° The refutation, based as it is upon Aristotle’s 


“Cf, above at n. 4o and below, pp. 436 f. ” Tbid., Il. 12-14. 
* Moreb I, 74 (4), p. 152, ll. 2-6. © Tbid., ll. 6-12. 
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view of the possibility of an infinite by succession, is used, as 
we have seen, without any rebuttal by Ibn Suwar and with 
a rebuttal by Juwayni. 

Stripped of its atomistic assumption as hitherto used by the 
Mutakallimin, this argument is used by Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) 
and Joseph ibn Saddik (d. 1149), neither of whom believed 
in atomism,*! as an argument for the creation of the world 
based upon the createdness of bodies not assumed to be com- 
posed of atoms. As phrased by Ibn Hazm, the argument reads 
as follows: “Every individual in the world and every accident 
in an individual and every [duration of] time is finite and has 
a beginning; * . . . and a whole composed of things which 
are finite and have a beginning is not something other than its 
parts, for the whole is not something other than the parts into 
which it can be resolved. . . 23 Now the world as a whole, 
consisting as it does of its individuals and their places [text 
reads: its place] and their temporal durations (azmdanuha) 
and their [accidental] predicates (mahmulatuba), is not some- 
thing other than these things mentioned. But the individuals 
of the world and their places [text reads: its place] and their 
temporal durations and their [accidental] predicates have a 
beginning. Therefore, the world as a whole is finite and has 
a beginning.” ** As phrased by Ibn Saddik, the argument con- 
sists of the following four propositions: “[1] No things are 
separable (yizmaltu) from substance and accident . . . and 
neither of these two is separable (yimmalet) from the other. 
[2] Since the thing is so, cither of these two alternatives is 
inevitable (Jo yinmalet), namely, either the accidents do not 
exist prior to the substance or the substance does not exist 
prior to the accidents, the result being that neither of them 
is prior to the other. [3] The accidents are created. [4] What- 
ever did not precede created things is created like them.” °° 
From all these he concludes that “the world as a whole is 
: Sl Ibn Hazm, Fisal, V, p. 92, 1. 17 ff.; on Ibm Saddik, cf. above, pp. 
3-84. 


® Fisal, I, p. 14, ll. 20-21. “ [bid., p. 15, ll. 4-6. * bid. \l. 7-9. 
* Olam Katan Ill, p. 48, 1. 30 - p- 49, 1. 6; cf. p. 49, Il. 15-18. 
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created.” "° Now the term “substance” here is not used by 
Ibn Saddik in the Kalam sense of atom buc rather in the Aris- 
totclian sense of body composed of matter and form, for he 
himself refers his readers here ®? to his own discussion of 
substance and accident in Part I of his work, and there his 
entire discussion is based upon Aristotle’s views on matter 
and form and substance and accident.®8 

‘Two other forms of the same argument, both of them based 
upon the createdness of the accidents of bodies, are used by 
two contemporaries, Saadia (d. 942) and Alfarabi (d. 950), 
who flourished before Bakillani and probably after the Muta- 
kallimtn referred to by Ibn Suwar, and thus may have been 
acquainted with the Mutakallimiin’s use of that argument. 

In Saadia, the argument, which is described as being taken 
“from accidents,” is used, like all his other arguments, to 
prove a conception of creation in which he himself believed. 
As phrased by him, it is based upon two pairs of propositions, 
one of these pairs dealing with accidents observed in celestial 
bodics. The first pair of propositions reads as follows: Cry “1 
found that no bodies are devoid (tabli) of accidents,” *® 
which accidents, he goes on to explain, appear and disappear, 
that is to say, they are created, but (2) “it is well known that 
whatever is not devoid (yabl#) of that which is created is 
[created] like it.” ° The second pair of propositions, dealing 
with celestial bodies, reads as follows: (1) “I observed them 
clearly, and beheld that they were inseparable (Ja tanfakk) 
from created accidents,” ®! and so, (2) “when I found... . 
that they do not precede the created accidents (Jam tusabbi- 
kuha), | was fully convinced that [they were created, for] 
whatever does not precede (lam yusabbik) its created acci- 
dent is [created] like it.” © 

In Alfarabi, the argument is presented only for the purpose 

°° Ibid., p. 49, 1. 18. 

* Ibid., p. 48, 1. 31 - p. 49, 1. 25 cf. p. 4g, I. 15-16. 

* Tbid., I, ii. p. 7,1. 1-p. 9, 1. 17. 


= Emunot I, 1, rst Theory, 3rd Argument, p. 35, Il. 4-5. 
* [bid., ll. g-10. * Ibid., 1. 11. ® [bid., ll. 15-17. 
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of illustrating by a concrete example what is meant by a 
compound syllogism. Here is a simplified form of the seven 
syllogisms into which he has recast the argument: (1) Every 
body is composite (7 allaf) and anything composite is joined 
to an accident from which it is inseparable (Ja yanfakk),” so 
that “every body is inseparably joined to an accident”; but 
“whatever is inseparably joined to an accident is inseparably 
joined to something created”; therefore, every body 1s insep- 
arably joined to something created.” (2) “Whatever is in- 
separably joined to something created is not preceding ( ghayr 
musabik) that something created,” whence “no body is pre- 
ceding something created”; but “whatever is not preceding 
something created comes into existence simultaneously with 
the coming into existence of that something created,” whence 
“the coming into existence of every body takes place simulta- 
neously with the coming into existence of something created. 
(3) But “the world is a body”; therefore, “the world is 
created.” & 

Neither Saadia nor Alfarabi indicates that the term “body” 
used by them refers to a body assumed to consist of atoms. 
In the case of Saadia, who uses this argument as proof for his 
own belief in creation, we may infer from his own disbelief 
in atoms that the term “body” in the argument is not used 
by him in the sense of a body consisting of atoms. In the case 
of Alfarabi, who uses this argument only for the purpose of 
illustration, we can only assume, on the ground of his not 
mentioning atoms, that the term “body” in the argument is 
used by him, as by his contemporary Saadia, not in the sense 
of a body consisting of atoms. Since both of them could have 
known of the use of this argument by the Mutakallimun re- 
ferred to by Ibn Suwar, and since also both of them use the 
reasoning based on the term fakka as used by Ibn Suwar and 
the reasoning based on the term sabaka as used by Bakillani,™ 


* Alfarabi, Al-Kiyas al-Saghir, ed. Mubahat Turker, p- 262, 1. 16—p. 263, 
1. 7; Hebrew translation quoted by Ventura, Saadia, p. 104, N. 33. 
“‘ Saadia uses also the term rahlu (p. 35,1. 4). 
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we may assume that both of them knew that the argument 
was used by the Mutakallimiin in the sense of a body consist- 
ing of atoms. In the case of Alfarabi, we may discern addi- 
tional evidence of his knowledge of it in his use of the term 
mtallaf in his opening statement “every body is composite 
(muallaf),” for the term muwallaf rather than the term murak- 
kab is mostly used in the Kalam in describing bodies as being 
composed of atoms.® In fact, Alfarabi himself, in one place, 
where he happens to refer to atomism, evidently the atomism 
of both the Greeks and the Mutakallimin, began by using 
the term zurakkab and then used the term ta'lif.“° We may 
therefore assume that, though both Saadia and Alfarabi knew 
that the argument was used by the Mutakallimin on the basis 
of the createdness of bodies assumed to be composed of atoms, 
they used it on the basis of bodies not assumed to be com- 
posed of atoms. 

Surveying the various forms in which this argument is re- 
produced, we find that they fall into three types. The first 
type, the earliest one, which is used by Mutakallimin, is that 
in which the argument is based upon the createdness of bodies 
assumed to be composed of atoms. The second type, which 
appeared later and is used by other Mutakallimiin, is that in 
which the argument is based upon the createdness of atoms. 
The third type, used by non-Mutakallimiin, is that in which 
the argument is based upon the createdness of bodies not 
assuined to be composed of atoms. Then we also find that the 
createdness of either the bodies or the atoms in all these three 
types of the argument is proved by the sensibly perceived 
creation of the accidents whether those of the bodies or those 
of the atoms. From these findings we may draw two con- 
clusions with regard to the nature of this argument. 

First, from the fact that of two groups of Mutakallimin, 
both of them atomists, in trying to prove the createdness of 


*° Makalat, pp. 302 £.; Tambid, p- 17, 1. 8; cf. p. 12, 1. 7; Irshad, Pp. 10, 
ll. 11-12; Moreh I, 73, Prop. I, p. 135, Il. 19-20. 
°'Uyun al-Mas@il 15, p. 61, ll. 13-15. 
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the component parts of the world by the sensibly perceived 
creation of their accidents, one of these two groups uses 
accidents of bodies and the other uses accidents of atoms, 
coupled with the fact that among the Mutakallimin there was 
a difference of opinion as to whether atoms, in their isolation 
from bodies, could be perceived by the senses,®-”° it is to be 
inferred that the difference between these two groups of 
Mutakallimiin in the use of the term accidents in their respec- 
tive presentations of this argument is due to a difference of 
opinion between them as to the sensible perceptibility of 
atoms. Thus the Mutakallimiin who originally framed the 
argument as being based upon the createdness of bodies did 
so either because they themselves believed that the atoms of 
which bodies were composed could not directly be known 
by sense perception or because they wanted to frame the 
argument in such a way that it could be used even by those 
who believed that atoms could be directly known by sense 
perception, whereas those Mutakallimtin who later changed 
the argument to one based upon the createdness of atoms did 
so because they believed that atoms could be known directly 
by sense perception, 

Second, from the fact that the component parts of the 
world — upon the createdness of which this argument for the 
creation of the world depends — are taken by those who use 
this argument to be either atoms or bodies assumed to be com- 
posed of atoms or bodies not assumed to be composed of 
atoms, it is to be inferred that what the component parts of 
the world happen to be assumed by one to be is not logically 
essential to the argument; what is logically essential to it is 
only the createdness of the component parts of the world. 

So understood, the argument is analogous to an argument 
from the createdness of the component parts of the world 
used by three Greek Church Fathers, Basil (d. 379), Diodorus 
of Tarsus (d. c. 394), and John of Damascus (d. c. 754). As 
phrased by Basil, it reads: “Of what use are geometry ... 


"7° Cf. below, p. 4gr. 
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and far-famed astronomy .. . if those who pursue them can- 
not conceive that that of which the parts are subject to cor- 
ruption and change must at some time by itself as a whole 
necessarily submit to the same incidents (aaOy/pua. 1) that be- 
fall its parts.” 7" Diodorus, as quoted by Photius, argues that 
“every change... spells corruption and a departure from 
the essence of that which is beginningless, and how then can 
things uncreated depend upon that which is created? .. . If 
one should say that change is uncreated, he utters something 
which is most impossible, for change is an incident (adéOos) 
which has a beginning, and so nobody can rightly speak of a 
beginningless change.” ? John of Damascus, starting with the 
general statement that “all things that exist are either created 
or uncreated,” raises the rhetorical question: “Who, then, will 
refuse to grant that all existing things . . . are subject to 
change and alteration and movement of various kinds?” Ex- 
pecting a negative answer, he concludes: “Things that are 
changeable are also wholly created.” 7 

Now I have shown elsewhere that this Patristic argument 
is based upon Aristotle’s tentative objection to the eternity 
of the world on the ground that “no change is eternal, for all 
change is from something to something” ** and that one of 
the three Greek Fathers who used this argument, the earliest 
one, Basil, has taken note of Aristotle’s refutation of it and 
rebutted it.” But, as we have seen above, both Ibn Suwar and 
Maimonides try to show how this argument of the Mutakal- 
limtn for the creation of the world could be refuted by 
Aristotle’s refutation of his own tentative objection to the 
eternity of the world.”* The conclusion to be drawn there- 
from is that, just as there is a relation between the Patristic 
argument and Aristotle’s tentative objection, so there must 


” Hexaemeron I, 3 (PG 29, 9 C-12 A). 

* Photius, Bibliotheca 223 (PG 103, 833 BC). 

™ De Fide Orthodoxa I, 3 (PG 94, 796 A-C). ; 

™* Phys. VIII, 2, 252b, 9-10. : 

“Cf. pp. 352-354 of my article “Patristic Arguments against the Eternity 
of the World,” HTR, 59:35 1-367 (1966). * Cf. above, pp. 396; 402. 
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also be a relation between the Mutakallimin’s argument and 
Aristotle’s tentative objection; and hence one is tempted to 
assume either that the Mutakallimiin’s argument, like the 
Patristic argument, is based directly upon Aristotle’s tentative 
objection or, what is more likely, that it is based upon the 
Patristic argument. Though there is no record of an Arabic 
translation of the work of Diodorus from which the argument 
is quoted by Photius and though also the Hexaemeron of 
Basil and the De Fide Orthodoxa of John of Damascus were 
translated into Arabic too late‘ to have been used by the 
Mutakalliman referred to by Ibn Suwar, the Patristic argu- 
ment may have become known to those Mutakallimin, like 
some other Patristic teachings,’* by oral transmission or it 
may have been reproduced in some Arabic work of that as 
yet unexplored vast Christian literature in Arabic. In our dis- 
cussion of the preceding Kalam argument for the creation of 
the world we have seen how two versions of it have arisen 
out of an argument in an Arabic work by the Christian Abu- 
cara.” We have also seen how two of the Mutakallimiin’s 
arguments for the unity of God, the argument from “mutual 
hindering” (al-tamanu‘) and the argument from “need” (al- 
iftikar), are traceable to John of Damascus,®° though both 
arguments must have been known to the Mutakallimin Jong 
before his De Fide Orthodoxa was translated into Arabic, for it 
can be shown that two arguments used by Saadia for the unity 
of God reflect these two arguments of the Mutakalliman.™ 
Similarly in our discussion later of the problem of free will 
and predestination we shall see how the conception in Islam 
of the non-causativity of God’s foreknowledge is traceable to 
an Arabic work by the Christian Abucara, which is itself based 
upon John of Damascus.® 


7 On the dates of the translations of these works, see Graf, Gesch. d. 
chridtl. arabisch, Litteratur, Il, pp. 56 and 52 for Basil and pp- 43 and 41 for 
John of Damascus. 

™ Cf. above, p. 129. Cf. above, pp. 391-392. * Cf. above, pp. 49-50. 

* Fmunot Il, 2, p- 82, (1) Il. 7~9, and (2) Il. 5-6. 
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5. ARGUMENT FROM THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
AN INFINITE BY SUCCESSION 


In our discussion of the preceding argument from the 
createdness of accidents, we have seen how Ibn Suwar raised a 
certain objection to it and how Juwayni, Judah Halevi, Aver- 
roes, and Maimonides, after mentioning the same objection 
against that argument, refer to the Mutakallimin’s answer to 
that objection consisting in their denial of the possibility of 
an infinite by succession. Now it happens that the denial of the 
possibility of an infinite by succession which in Juwayni and 
Judah Halevi and Averroes and Maimonides forms part of 
the argument from the creation of the accidents of atoms, 
where it is used as an answer to an objection raised against 
that argument, had been used before the time of Juwayni by 
Nazzam and Saadia as an independent argument for the crea- 
tion of the world, or rather as a refutation of its eternity, and 
that even after Juwayni it is used as an independent argument 
by Ghazali? and also by Maimonides,” in addition to his use 
of it as a reinforcing argument.® Averroes, in his Epitome of 
the Physics, indicates that the argument from the impossibility 
of an infinite by succession has its origin in John Philoponus’ 
refutation of Aristotle’s eternity of the world.‘ Still, despite 
his knowledge that the argument was originated by John 
Philoponus, he refers to it, both in his Kashf and in his Tabafut 
al-Tabafut,’ as an argument of the Mutakalliman. This, it 
would seem, is due to the fact that of John Philoponus’ two 
arguments against eternity quoted or referred to by him, 
namely, (1) the argument from finitudes and (2) the argu- 
ment from the impossibility of an infinite by succession, the 
latter — as may be gathered from the way it is introduced by 
those who happen to use it, such, for instance, as Halevi ® and 


* Cf. below, p. 422. * Moreh I, 74 (2) * Ibid. 1, 74(4). 

“Cf. Arabic text of the Epitome of the Physics (in Rasa@il lbn Rushd, 
Hyderabad, a.u. 1366 [1947], p. tro, I. 7-18; Hebrew translation, Riva di 
Trento, 1560, p. gob, ll. 6-18. 
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Shahrastani * and Maimonides ’ — was of common use by the 
Mutakallimiin, whereas the former — as may be gathered from 
the way it is introduced by Ibn Suwar,” and from the fact that 
it is not included among the Mutakallimin’s arguments for 
creation listed by Halevi and Shahrastani and Maimonides 
and also from the fact that no mention of its use by the 
Mutakallimin is made by Averroes in any of his references 
to it *°* — was not used by the Mutakallimiin. An explanation 
of why no use was made by the Mutakallimin of John 
Philoponus’ argument from finitudes would seem to be found 
in the fact that this argument, as shown above, is directly 
not an argument for the createdness of the world but an 
argument for its corruptibility.1% 

John Philoponus’ arguments against Aristotle’s view of the 
possibility of an infinite by succession occurred in two of his 
works, in his Contra Aristotelem, which is not extant in its 
original Greek, and in his Contra Proclum, which is extant 
in its original Greek. Both these works were translated into 
Arabic,’ but the translations are not extant. However, one 
argument against this particular view of Aristotle is repro- 
duced by Simplicius.7? 

As it is the Aristotelian conception of the possibility of an 
infinite by succession that the argument of John Philoponus 
is a refutation of, the target of that refutation may be restated 
as follows. 

By a long argument Aristotle first arrives at the conclusion 
that “there is no body which is actually infinite.” 1 He then 
raises a doubt: “Yet to suppose that the infinite does not exist 
in any way leads to many impossible consequences,” and one 


“Cf. below, p. 424. * Cf. below, pp. 425-426. 

* See reference above, p. 374, n. 4. 

* Cuzari V, 18; Nibayat, p. ur, 1.5 ff.; Moreh I, 74. 

™ See references above, Pp- 378-379. ™ Cf, above, pp. 376-377. 

"Cf. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uebersetzungen aus dem Griechi- 
schen, § 55 (79). 

" Simplicius in Physica, VIII, 1, p- 1179, Il. 15-27. Cf. S. van den Bergh, 
Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tabafut, Il, P- 7, Note to p. 9, 1. 

“ Phys. ll, 5, 206a, 7-8. 
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of them is that “there will be a beginning and end of time.” ™ 
In order to obviate that impossible consequence, he draws a 
distinction between an actual infinite and a potential infinite: 
an actual infinite, indeed, does not exist; a potential infinite 
does exist.!® Of the potential infinite Aristotle mentions several 
kinds, but the one necessary for our purpose here is that 
which he describes as being infinite in the sense that the parts 
exist successively, in contrast to which the actual infinite is 
that whose parts exist simultaneously, and as an illustration of 
an infinite by succession he mentions the terms “day,” “time,” 
“men,” and “inovement.” “Just as it is said that a day is... 
in the sense that one thing after another is always being gen- 
crated, so also is the infinite.” 1° Again: “The infinite exhibits 
itself differently in time, in men . . . For generally the in- 
finite has this mode of existence: one thing is always being 
taken after another, and each thing that is taken is always 
finite, but always different.” 1 Again: “Time indeed and 
movement are infinite . . . in the sense that each part that is 
taken does not remain.” 18 In these passages, by the term 
“men,” he means the generation of men from other men,” 
and by the terms “day,” “time,” and “movement,” he means 
the revolutions of the celestial bodies.2° Later in the same 
work Aristotle shows how all things that are moved are moved 
by something else,?* and how the celestial bodies, because they 
are cach moved by. something else, are moved accidentally,” 
and how things in the world which are all moved by some- 
thing else and in which sense they are moved accidentally 


** [bid., 6, 206a, 9-11. 6 [bid., 21-23. 

* [bid., 206a, 14 ff. " Ibid., 25-29. 

*S [bid., 8, 208a, 20-21. 

* Averroes, In Phys. I, Comm. 58 (IV, p. 112 F), has “in generatione” 
in place of “in hominibus” (IV, p. 111 I), the latter of which is a translation 
of Aristotle’s éri rév dvOpémwy (206a, 26). 

” Phys. IV, 14, 223a, 33: “And it [that is, time] is simply the number of 
continuous motion,” upon which Averroes remarks: “D. d. Est igitur propter 

- hoc numerus motus, i. corporis coelestis” (In Phys. IV, Comm. 132 LIV, 
p. 203 F]). 
* Phss. VII, 4, 256a, 2-3. 
* [bid., 6, 259b, 28-31. 
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terminate at the accidental circular motion of the celestial 
bodies which in turn are moved eternally by the eternal ab- 
solutely immovable first mover. 

John Philoponus’ refutations, as may be gathered from his 
work against Proclus, fall into two parts. _ 

In the first part, he begins by showing that “if the world is 
eternal, it will necessarily follow that, in this world, from the 
beginning to the present moment, the number of generated 
beings (yevouévev), of men or of plants or of other individuals 
(a7éuwv) of every species, will be actually infinite. For if 
someone supposes a finite number of generated men or plants 
or any other individuals, then each one of them will have its 
existence in a finite [and hence generated] time, and the 
whole time will have to be finite [and hence generated], 
seeing that that which consists of finites is finite. If therefore 
the world is ungenerated and withal the generated [whole] 
time is actually infinite, it necessarily follows that the indi- 
viduals generated in the infinite are actually infinite in num- 
ber.” 74 

Having thus established that if the world is eternal the 
succession of things within it would make an actual infinite, 
he goes on, in the second part, to summarize from his work 
against Aristotle two arguments to show that “in no manner 
whatsoever does an actual infinite exist — neither as existing 
all at once (d@pdov) nor as being generated bit by bit (xara 
Hépos),” ** for which two terms, aOpdéov and kara pépos, he 
subsequently uses as their equivalents the terms dua, “simul- 
taneously,” *° and Scadoy7, “succession.” 27 

In his first argument, inasmuch as he has already established 
that an infinite of which the parts are conceived to be gen- 
erated in succession to each other is not a potential but an 
actual infinite, he tries to show that it is not to be distin- 

* Ibid. 7. 

* De Aeternitate Mundi contra Proclum, p. 9, ll. 4-18. 

* Ibid., p. 9, Il. 20-22; p- to, Il. 1-3, 
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guished from an infinite of which the parts are conceived to 
exist simultaneously. There is a common reason, he says, for 
the impossibility of both these kinds of the infinite, the 
common reason being Aristotle’s own principle that “it is 
impossible to traverse (Sce€e\Oety) an infinite.” 2% And when 
he has explained how this principle of the intraversability of 
an infinite is to include the impossibility of the existence of 
an infinite number of things existing in succession of one after 
another, he uses this impossibility of an infinite by succession 
as an argument against the eternity of the world, as follows: 
“The infinite [by way of succession] thus being intraversable, 
if then the succession (8a80x7%) advancing from individual to 
individual of any given species arrives at things now existing 
through an infinite number of individuals, the infinite has been 
traversed, which is impossible.” 2° The implication of this ar- 
gument is that, on the basis of the principle that an infinite 
cannot be traversed, if we assume that there was in the past an 
infinite number of individuals of any species, no individual 
of that species could come into existence. 

[lis second argument reads: “If the world is beginningless, 
then the generated number [of men] up to the time of 
Socrates, for instance, would be infinite; but if to that number 
were added the [men] generated from the time of Socrates 
to the present time, there would be something greater than 
the infinite, which is impossible.” *° And having in mind Aris- 
totle’s statement that “the same [infinite] thing cannot be 
many infinites,” *? with its implication that one infinite cannot 
be greater than another infinite,** he similarly argues in his 
lost work against Aristotle, as quoted by Simplicius, that the 
assumption of eternity would lead to the absurdity that one 
infinite would be greater than another infinite. This form of 


“[bid., ll. 3-5, based upon a combination of Phys. VIII, 8, 263a, 6, and 
VIII, 9, 265a, 19-20. 

” Ibid., p. 9, ll. 22-23. 
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the argument is based upon the revolutions of the celestial 
spheres. Thus the sphere of Saturn completes its revolution 
in thirty years, the sphere of Jupiter in twelve years, the 
sphere of the Sun in one year, the sphere of the Moon in one 
month, and the sphere of the fixed stars in one day. Now, on 
the assumption of the eternity of the world, argues John 
Philoponus, each of these revolutions would be infinite, and 
yet, as compared with the revolutions of Saturn, those of 
Jupiter would be “almost three times as many” [that is, two 
and a half times as many], those of the Sun would be “thirty 
times as many,” those of the Moon would be “three hundred 
and sixty times as many, and those of the sphere of the fixed 
stars would be “more than ten thousand times as many” [that 
is, 10,950 ].* 

John Philoponus thus has two arguments in refutation of an 
infinite by succession, both of them based upon principles 
advanced by Aristotle himself, one based upon the principle 
that no infinite can be traversed and the other based on the 
principle that nothing can be greater than the infinite or that 
one infinite cannot be greater than another infinite, and in the 
unfolding of these arguments for the impossibility of an in- 
finite by succession he uses the examples of the generation of 
men and the revolutions of the celestial spheres, the very 
same examples that are referred to by Aristotle by the terms 
“men” *8 and “movement,” ** that is, the circular movement 
of the celestial spheres,®* in the unfolding of his arguments 
for the possibility of an infinite by succession. 

Let us now trace in chronological order the history of the 
various forms in which these two arguments for the impos- 
sibility of an infinite by succession were used, irrespective of 
whether both of them were used or only one of them was 
used, whether used directly as an argument for creation or 
whether used only as a reinforcement of the argument from 
the creation of the accident of atoms, and whether using for 


* Simplicius in Physica, VMI, 1, p. 1179, ll. 18-22. 
* Phys. Ill, 6, 206a, 26. * [bid., 8, 208a, 20. * Tbid., VIII, 8. 
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the purpose of illustration the generation of men or the revo- 
lutions of the celestial spheres or of time or of movement in 
general. 

Nazzam, as reported by Hayyat on the basis of reports by 
Ibn al-Rawandi, first refuted the Manichaean view of an in- 
finite place, arguing that “the traversing (Rat‘) of an infinite 
is impossible,” °° a statement which is based upon Aristotle’s 
statement that “it is impossible to traverse (Sveddetv) an in- 
finite.” °* He then took up “the people who believed in the 
eternity of the world (abl al-dabr)” ** and tried to convince 
them that the successive movements of finite bodies must 
terminate at an act of creation. 

Ile has two arguments. 

His first argument reads as follows: “That which has passed 
of the traversing of bodies [that is, the past revolutions of the 
celestial bodies] must inevitably be either finite or infinite. 
If it 1: finite, it has a first, and this destroys your belief [in the 
eternity of the world]. And if it is infinite, it has no first, 
but that which has no first cannot arrive at any end [that 
is to say, it could have no succession of effects, or, more 
specifically, it could have no succession of revolutions up to 
some given day]. Therefore, the fact that that which has 
passed docs arrive at some end is proof that it [has a first and] 
is finite.” °° From the context it is quite clear that Nazzim’s 
argument here against the eternity of the world is an extension 
of his argument from the Aristotelian principle of the intra- 
versability of an infinite previously used by him against the 
Manichaean infinite space. The two statements by which he 
tries to prove his contention against eternity, namely, that “if 
it is infinite, it has no first” and “that which has no first 
cannot arrive at some end,” are explanations of how the Aris- 
totchan statement about the intraversability of an infinite, in 
which the term “infinite” originally refers to infinite space, 
can be extended to include infinite motion. The two state- 


* Jntisar 19, p. 31, 1. 21. * Intisar 20, p. 33, 1. 2. 
* Phys. VIII, 9, 265a, 20; cf. above n. 28. * [bid., ll. 3-6. 
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ments themselves are in fact based upon two statements in 
Aristotle, the former upon his statement that “in an infinite 
series there is no first,” 4° and the latter upon his statement 
that “Sf there is no first there is no cause at all,” * by which 
he means, as may be judged from the context, that without a 
first or cause, there can be no series of effects ending at any 
actual present time (vov).*” It is quite possible that this addi- 
tional explanation is taken from John Philoponus’ lost work 
against Aristotle, for, as we have seen, there is a shight indica- 
tion of it in the passage quoted above from his work against 
Proclus.** 

The second argument is characterized by Hayyat as “the 
best [argument] of the Kalam against those who believe in 
the eternity of the world.” “4 It reads as follows: “Nazzam 
inquired of those who believed in the eternity of the world 
concerning the traversings of the stars [that is, concerning 
the infinite revolutions of the eternally revolving planets], 
saying: They must inevitably be either equal [in number] or 
unequal. If they are equal, then [inasmuch as] the number 
of one thing plus the number of another thing equal to it is 
greater than the number of the one thing separately, [the 
infinite revolutions of any two planets would be greater than 
the infinite revolutions of any one planet, and thus one in- 
finite would be greater than another infinite, which is absurd]. 
And if they are unequal [one being more numerous than the 
other], then they are certainly finite with respect to revolu- 
tions, for the terms more and less are indications of finitude.” 4° 

In Saadia, the argument from the impossibility of an infinite 
succession is divided into two parts, one based on the premise 
that no infinite can be traversed and the other on the premise 
that no infinite can be greater than any other infinite. 


© Phys. VIL, 5, 256a, 18-10. “ Metapb. Il, 2, 994a, 18-19. 

“See Ross’s Commentary on go4a, 18, and cf. De Gen. at Corr. I, 31, 
337b, 28-29. 

“Cf. above, pp. 413~414. 

“ Intisar 20, p. 33, ll. 18-19. 

* [bid., ll. 13-16; cf. p. 33, 1. 20- p. 34, 1. 1. 
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The first part constitutes the last of his four arguments for 
creation. It is presented by him in two forms, one of them 
playing upon the term “time” and the other upon the term 
“men,” corresponding to the term “time” and “men” used 
by Aristotle in his discussion of the possibility of an infinite 
by succession.*® Saadia, however, designates his entire fourth 
argument as an “argument from time.” 47 

In the first form of the argument, conceiving of the flow of 
time from the past to the present as a sort of descent from the 
top of a place downward to the bottom and hence, conversely, 
conceiving of one’s thinking backward to the past as a sort of 
ascent upward to the top, he says: “I know that time is three- 
fold: past, present, and future. Although the present is smaller 
than any instant [that one can imagine], I take the instant 
[in time] as one takes a point [in space] and say: If a man 
should desire in his thought to ascend from that point upward 
(ila fawk: le-ma‘alah), it would be impossible for him to do 
so, inasmuch as time is now assumed to be infinite [in the 
past] and, with regard to that which is infinite [in this sense 
of having no beginning], thought (al-fikr: ha-mahashabah) 
cannot proceed through it in that ascending manner and 
traverse it. The very same reason would make it impossible 
for the process of generation (al-kaun: ha-havayah=-yéveots) 
to course downward (suflan: le-mattah) through the infinite 
and traverse it so as to reach us [and thus come to an end].” 4 

The general basis of this passage is the statement that “it 
is impossible to traverse the infinite,” which occurs in several 
places in the works of Aristotle and to which reference has 
already been made above in connection with Nazzam.* But 
Saadia’s use of the expression “thought cannot . . . traverse 
it,” as well as his use of the adverbs “upward” and “down- 
ward,” indicates that he had in mind here one particular 
statement of Aristotle, which reads that “it is impossible to 
traverse infinites in thought (voodvra); consequently there are 


“ Cf. above, p. 412. “ Emunot I, (4), p. 36, 1.1. “ Ibid, ll. 1-7. 
“ Cf. above n. 28, and Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, s. v. p. 7b, ll. 30-34. 
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no infinites either upward (émi 75 dvw) or downward (ézi 76 
Kata).”” >° 

In the second form of the argument, similarly conceiving 
of the process of “generation,” that is, of the succession of 
causes and effects, as a descending process, he starts with the 
statement quoted above at the end of the first part of the 
argument that “it is impossible for the process of generation 
to course downward through the infinite and traverse it so as 
to reach us [and thus come to an end],” and then goes on 
to say: “But if the process of generation could not reach us, 
we could not come into existence. It would then necessarily 
follow that we and the multitude of all those who have come 
into existence would not have come into existence and 
existent things would not be existent. But since I find myself 


_existent, I know that the process of generation has traversed 


the whole length of time until it reached me and that, if it 
were not for the fact that time is finite [in the past], the 
process of generation would not have traversed it. And un- 
hesitatingly I affirm the same belief with regard to the future 
time as I did with regard to the past time.” °? 

Later the same argument is restated by him more succinctly. 
If we assume, he says, that the existence of a thing were 
always conditioned upon its coming into being from another 
thing, then “the process would continue to infinity. But since 
the infinite required for our own coming into existence could 
not be completely traversed, the necessary conclusion would 
be that we do not exist. The fact is, however, that we do exist. 
Thus, if the things prior to our existence had not been finite, 
they could not have been completed so as to make possible 
our existence.” ** This argument reflects the Aristotelian state- 
ments already quoted above in connection with Nazzim.** 

The second part of the argument, that based on the premise 
that no infinite can be greater than any other infinite, occurs 
as a refutation of the eighth of his thirteen theories of the 


°° Anal. Post. I, 22, 83b, 6-7. * [bid., 2, p. 40, ll. 18-20. 
* Emunot I, 1 (4), p. 36, ll. 6-7, ® Cf. above, p. 414. 
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origin of the world, which, as may be seen, is the Aristotelian 
theory of eternity. Starting with the self-evident premise that, 
on the assumption of the eternity of the world, the revolutions 
of cach of the celestial spheres would be infinite, he presents 
the argument in two forms, corresponding to the two forms 
in which the argument is presented by John Philoponus. In 
its first form, it is described as an argument from “increase 
and diminution” and reads as follows: “Every day that elapses 
of the time of the revolution of the sphere constitutes an 
increase im past time and a diminution of the time to come. 
Now that which is susceptible of increase and diminution 
must be finite in power, and finitude necessarily implies crea- 
tion.” * In its second form, it is described as an argument 
from “the variation of the movements of the heavenly bodies,” 
in which, having in mind the rotations of the uppermost 
sphere and the sphere of the Moon and the sphere of the Sun 
which are completed respectively in one day and in thirty 
days and in 365 days, he argues as follows: “When, thercfore, 
we sce that the movements of the heavenly bodies vary to 
such an extent that they are related to each other by the ratio 
of 1 to 30 or to 365 or more, we know that each of them is 
finite.” He then also mentions the difference between the 
rotation of the uppermost sphere, which is completed in one 
day, and the rotation of the sphere of the fixed stars, which 
is completed once in 36,000 years, that is, in 13,140,000 days. 

In Juwayni’s Irshad, where the argument from the impos- 
sibility of an infinite by succession is used as a reinforcement 
of the argument from the creation of the accidents of atoms,"* 
it is presented as only based on the principle that no infinite 
can be traversed as it was restated by Nazzam in the form of 
a demonstration showing that nothing can come into existence 
if its coming into existence had to be preceded by an infinite 


* Emunot I, 3, 8th Theory, p. 60, ll. 11-14. 

* Tbid., p. 60, 1. 16-p. 61, 1. 6. For the number 36,000 years, see Rasa’il 
Igwan al-Safa’, 36, Vol. Il, p. 251, Il. 1-2. 

** Cf. above, pp. 396; 410. 
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number of causes. It reads as follows: “Let us take, for ex- 
ample, the revolution of the sphere witnessed by us now. 
According to the opinion of the unbelievers (al-malabidah), 
there have elapsed, before the revolution witnessed by us 
now, an infinite number of revolutions. But that which 1s 
infinite through the succession of one unit after another 
cannot be at an end. But the revolutions which preceded the 
revolution witnessed by us now are at an end. Therefore, 
the fact that they have elapsed and they have terminated 
proves that they are finite [and have a beginning]. This is 
sufficient for our purpose.” ** This, again, is based upon the 
Aristotelian statements quoted above in connection with 
Nazzam. 

In corroboration of the conclusion to be drawn from this 
argument, namely, that nothing can take place if the taking 
place is conditioned upon a succession of infinite things pre- 
ceding it, Juwayni quotes certain keen reasoners (2uhassiliin) 
who argue that anyone who holds the opposite view is to be 
compared to one who says to another one: I will not give you 
a dirham unless I give you before it a dinar and I will not give 
you a dinar unless I give you before it a dirham.” * By the 
terms of this condition, the argument concludes, neither a 
dinar nor a dirham will ever have to be given by the one who 
has made the offer. 

Traces of the argument from the impossibility of an infinite 
by succession are to be found in Ibn Hazm. First, in the 
course of his fifth argument for creation, he makes the fol- 
lowing statements: “There is no way for the second to exist 
except after the first and for the third except after the second, 
and so on forever;” *® and so “if there were no first, there 
would be no last.” © On the basis of these statements, he 
concluded that the world was created. Second, in the course 
of his third argument for creation, Ibn Hazm, having in mind 
the revolutions of the uppermost sphere and the sphere of 


” Irshad, p. 15, ll. 6-10 (p. 34). * Fisal I, p. 18, ll. 20-22. 
 [bid., p. 15, 1. 17-p. 16, 1. 1 (p. 35). * [bid., p. 19, ll. 2-3. 
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Saturn, which are completed respectively in one day and in 
10,950 days, argues that the assumption of the eternity of the 
world would lead to the conclusion that “one infinite is 
greater than another by well nigh 11,000 times, but that is 
absurd.” & 
In Cshazali, the argument is presented in the form of a 
challenge to those who believe in eteinity. It reads as follows: 
“By wnat reasoning will you refute your opponents in their 
argument that the eternity of the world is absurd on the 
ground that it will lead to the assumption that the revolutions 
of the spheres are infinite in number and that they cannot be 
numbered, despite the fact that the revolutions of the various 
spheres are related to cach other as one sixth or one fourth or 
one half? For the sphere of Sun completes its revolution once 
ina year and the sphere of Saturn completes its revolution 
once in thirty years, whence the revolutions of Saturn are one 
thirtieth of the revolutions of Sun. Similarly the revolutions 
of Jupiter are one twelfth of the revolutions of Sun, for it 
completes its revolution in twelve years. But, according to 
you, just as the number of the revolutions of Saturn is infinite 
so also the number of the revolutions of Sun is infinite, despite 
the fact that the former is one thirtieth of the latter. Similarly 
the number of the revolutions of the sphere of the fixed stars, 
which completes its revolution once in 36,000 years, 1s infinite, 
just as is the number of the rising of Sun, which are cach 
completed once during one day and night.” ° 
In Bahya, the argument is reflected in two statements which 
he makes in the course of his arguments for the creation of 
the world which he uses as a basis for his proofs for the exis- 
tence of God. First, starting with the statement that “that 
which has no beginning has no end,” * he proceeds to explain 
it on the ground that “it is impossible in that which has no 
beginning to reach an end at which one can stop.” ** Second, 
he adds: “If we conceive in our mind something that is ac- 
" [bid., p. 16, 1. 7- p. 18, 1. 10. 


® Tabafut al-Falasifah I, 16, p. 31, L 1o-p. 32, 1.6. 
* Hobot I, 5, p. 44, 1. 5. * Ibid, ll. 5-6. 
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tually infinite [as would be the case if we assume the world 
to be eternal] and we take off from it a certain part, then the 
remainder will undoubtedly be less than what it was before. 
Now if the remainder is infinite [as, again, would be the case 
if we assume the world to be eternal], then one infinite will 
be greater than another. But this is impossible.” ® Both these 
statements are quite evidently based on Saadia. 

In Judah Halevi, as we have already seen, the argument 
from the impossibility of an infinite by succession is hinted 
at as a reinforcement of the argument from the creation of 
the accidents of atoms, which is the second of the arguments 
for creation which he quotes in the name of the Mutakalli- 
mun."° As an independent argument, however, it is repro- 
duced by him as the first of the Mutakallimin’s arguments 
for creation. It is presented in two forms. 

First, on the basis of the principle that no infinite can be 
traversed, he argues: “If the past were infinite, then the indi- 
viduals [that is, the individuals of any species] existing in the 
eternal past down to our own age would be infinite. But that 
which is infinite cannot pass into actuality; how, then, could 
those individuals have passed into actuality? .. . Inevitably, 
therefore, the past had a beginning and the existing individuals 
have a number which comes to an end . . . Hence the world 
had a beginning and the revolutions of the celestial sphere 
have a number which comes to an end.” Again, “if the 
creatures [that is, the individuals of the human species] were 
infinite in number, then how was that number brought to an 
end with us? For that which ends at something must inevi- 
tably have a beginning, seeing that otherwise each individual 
[human being] in order to come into existence would have 
to wait for the existence of an infinite number of individual 
[human beings] before him, with the result that no individ- 
ual [human being] would ever come into existence.” 

Second, on the basis of the principle that no infinite can 

* Tbid., ll. 13~15. “ Cuzari V, 15. Cf. above, pp. 399-400. 


* [bid., 18 (1), p. 332, ll. 8-17; p. 331, 1. 26—p. 333, 1. 7. 
* [bid., p. 332, Il. 23-275 p. 333, IL. 14-18. 
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be greater than another, he argues: “For that which is infinite 
has no half nor double nor any numerical proportion. We 
know, however, that the revolutions of the sphere of the Sun 
are one twelfth of those of the Moon, and so do the other 
spheres stand in some numerical relation to one another, one 
being a part of the other. But of that which is infinite there 
is no part.” © 

In Shahrastani, the argument is reproduced only as based 
on the principle that no infinite is greater than another,” and 
this is presented in its two forms. 

In one of its forms, after quoting in the name of Avicenna 
the principle that one infinite cannot be greater than another, 
he argues that, on the assumption that the world is eternal, 
the past years before a certain given day and the future years 
after that day would be equal in infinity, but “if we took off 
a year from the past and added it to the future, then the past 
would be decreased and the future would be increased, even 
though they are both equal in infinity, whence it would result 
that the more would be equal to the less,” ™ 

In its other form, it reads as follows: “An argument raised 
against those who believe in the eternity of the world (al- 
dabriy yah) is that the movements of Saturn, which is in the 
seventh sphere, are equal to those of the Moon, which is in 
the first sphere, seeing that either one of them is infinite. But 
it is well known that [within the same given time] the move- 
ments of Saturn are less than the movements of the Moon. 
Thus the movements of the Moon are both equal to the 
movements of Saturn and greater than they. But this is utterly 
absurd and extremely self-contradictory.” a 

Averroes reproduces this argument in two of his works. 

In his Kashf, it is reproduced in the name of “the later ones 
of the Mutakallimun” as a reinforcement of the argument 
from the creation of the accidents of atoms. As reproduced 
there, it is based on the principle that no infinite can be 


° [bid., p. 332, ll. 17-215 p. 333, I. 7-11. 
Cf. above, p. 415. ™ Nibayat, p. 26, ll. 11-16. ™ Ibid., p- 29, ll. r1-15. 
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traversed, which he restates in the form in which it is to be 
found in Juwayni, namely, as a demonstration showing that 
nothing can come into existence if its coming into existence 
has to be preceded by infinite causes. The argument then 
proceeds as follows: “An example illustrative of this principle 
is the motion of the celestial body which is taking place today. 
If there had to exist before it infinite motions, then of necessity 
this particular motion would not be in existence. They [the 
Mutakallimiin] compare it to the case of a man who said to 
another man: I will not give you this dinar until I have given 
you before it infinite dinars. In that case, it would be never 
possible for him to give to that other man the indicated 
dinar.” * Averroes then proceeds to refute this argument. 

In his Tabafut, he refers to this argument as the greatest 
difficulty raised by the Mutakallimiin against an infinite by 
succession and quotes it as follows: “If the movements in the 
past are infinite, then no movement in the actual present can 
come into existence.” 74 7 

In his Tahafut, too, he quotes from Ghazali’s Tabéfut the 
argument based upon the principle that no infinite can be 
greater than any other infinite. 

In Maimonides the argument for creation from the impos- 
sibility of an infinite in succession is reproduced in two places. 

First, in his argument from the creation of the accidents of 
atoms, he refers, as we have seen, to the Mutakallimiin’s use 
of their denial of the possibility of an infinite by succession 
as a reinforcement of that argument and describes that argu- 
ment together with its reinforcement as that which, “accord- 
ing to them, is the keenest and best of the arguments used for 
the purpose in question, so that it is regarded by many as a 
conclusive demonstration.” 7 

Second, it is reproduced by him as an independent argu- 
ment for creation, the second in his list of seven, where it is 


™ Kasbf, p. 36, ll. 3-8. 

“ Tabafut al-Tabafut 1, 29, p. t9, 1. 15 — p. 20, 1. 4. 

® Ibid., 26, p. 17, 1. 12 - p. 18, 1. 6; cf. above, p. 422. 
~ Moreh I, 74 (4), p. 152, ll. g-10. 
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introduced as follows: “They say that by the fact one indi- 
vidual from among begotten individuals (al-ashbas al-mutana- 
silab: ha-ishim ha-noladim) is created may be demonstrated 
that the world was created.” 77 The expression “begotten 
individuals” used here seems to reflect the terms yevopevev 
and drépev used in the original of this argument by John 
Philoponus."* The argument which then follows may be sum- 
marized as follows: Suppose the world is eternal. It would 
then follow that in the case of men, for instance, the series of 
sons preceded by fathers would go on to infinity. “However, 
the Mutakallimin have laid down as a principle that the exis- 
tence of an infinity of this kind [that is, by succession] is 
impossible.” ” The conclusion we are expected to add in our 
mind is: Therefore, there was a first man and the world had 
beginning, both of them having come into existence by an 
act of creation. | 

Maimonides then supplements this argument by another 
ars ument, which may be summarized as follows: Suppose we 
ask ourselves, “from what was this first man created?” We 
would answer that he was created from dust and in answer to 
the question as to what that dust was created from, we would 
say that it was created from water, and so on. But this, as 
before, could not go on to infinity. The process must thus 
ultimately stop at something which came into existence after 
nonexistence. At the end, Maimonides remarks: “This, the 
Mutakallimin say, Constitutes a demonstration that the world 
came into existence after pure and absolute nonexistence.” °° 
What particular source Maimonides refers to here is unknown 
to me at the present writing. 

An exposition of the Mutakallimiin’s denial of the possibility 
of an infinite by succession, to which reference is made by 
Maimonides in both the preceding places, is to be found in 
his explanation of the eleventh of the twelve propositions 
in which he summarizes the physical theories of the Mutakal- 


™ Moreh I, 74 (2), p. 151, ll. 3-4. ™ Moreb I, 74 (2), p. 151, 1. 7. 
* Cf. above, 413. * [bid., ll. 8-14. Cf. above, p- 385. 
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limin, namely, the proposition which reads that “the existence 
of that which is infinite in any manner whatsoever 1s impos- 
sible.” ** With regard to the impossibility of this kind of 
infinite, he adds: “Some of the Mutakallimiin seek to verify 
it, that is, to demonstrate its impossibility by an argument 
which I shall set forth for you later in this treatise, whereas 
others say that it is self-evident and immediately known and 
is in no need of any demonstration.” * The promised argu- 
ment which is set forth by him later is that based on the 
principle that no infinite can be greater than any other infi- 
nite. It is presented in two forms, corresponding to the two 
forms in which it is presented by John Philoponus, Saadia, 
and Shahrastani. 

The argument in its first form may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Given an eternal world, it would follow that the num- 
ber of the past successive individuals of any species up to a 
certain time would be greater than the number of the same 
past successive individuals of the same species up to some time 
before that, even though the number of the past successive 
individuals in each case is infinite. It would similarly follow 
that the number of the past revolutions of a certain celestial 
sphere up to a certain time would be greater than the number 
of the past revolutions of the same celestial sphere up to some 
time before that, even though the number of revolutions in 
each case is infinite.** 

The gist of the argument in its second form is as follows: 
Given an eternal world, it would follow that the number of 
past revolutions of a certain fast-moving celestial sphere up 
to a certain date would be greater than the number of past 
revolutions of another slow-moving sphere up to the same 
date, even though the number of the past revolutions of each 
of these spheres up to that date was infinite.** 

Both Averroes and Maimonides, independently of each 

" [bid., 73, Prop. 11, p. 148, 1. 19. 

® [bid., p. 149, ll. 3-6. 


* [bid., 74 (7), p. 155, ll. 17-25. 
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other,® refute the Mutakallimin’s denial of an infinite by 
succession. 

In Averroes, the refutation of the argument from the intra- 
versability of an infinite, with its implication that nothing can 
come into existence if its coming into existence is preceded 
by an infinite number of things on account of there being no 
first “° occurs in his Kashf, in his Tahafut, and in his com- 
mentaries on the Physics. 

In his Kashf, the refutation starts with the statement that 
the Mutakallimiin’s assertion, that “that which is to exist only 
after the existence of infinite things cannot come into exis- 
tence, is not true in every respect” *” and then goes on to 
mention two exceptions. 

First, having in mind Aristotle’s conception of the possi- 
bility of an infinite in the cyclical succession of things, which 
he illustrates by the cyclical succession of cloud and rain,§8 
Averroes says that an infinite is possible in things which occur 
in a cyclical succession and he illustrates it by cyclical rising 
and setting of the sun and by the cyclical succession of cloud 
and rain.®® 

Second, having in mind Aristotle’s conception of the pos- 
sibility of an infinite also in the rectilinear succession of 
things, which he illustrates by the rectilinear succession of the 
generation of man,*° and having also in mind Aristotle’s state- 
ment that “man and the sun generates man,” *! as well as his 
description of the sun as “the generator,” ** he goes on to 
explain in what sense even a rectilineal succession can be 
infinite. It is true, he says, that an infinite rectilinear succession 
is impossible if the succession takes place essentially, as when 
in the case of men, for instance, it were assumed that each 

© Cf. Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle, p. 323. 

* Cf. above, pp. 416-417. 

” Kasbf, p. 36, Il. 17-18. 

* De Gen. et Corr. Il, 11, 338b, 6-8. 

© Kashf, p. 36, 1. 20—p. 37, 1. 4. 

” Phys. Ill, 6, 206a, 26; cf. above, p- 412. 


” Ibid. Ml, 4, 194b, 13; cf. Metapbh. XU, 5, 1071a, 13-16. 
* De Gen. et Corr. Il, 10, 336a, 18. 
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father is the sole and essential agent in generating the existence 
of his son, for then, indeed, the principle that “if there is no 
first cause, there is no last” holds true.®* “But if it occurs by 
accident, as for instance, if man is really produced by some 
agent other than the man who is his father [namely, by the 
sun], so that the father is only in the position of an instrument 
in the hand of that agent [namely, the sun], then, if the agent 
continues an infinite action [as the sun in fact does], it is not 
impossible for it to produce [a succession of] infinite individ- 
uals by means of successively infinite instruments.” * 

In his Tabafut, too, he refutes the argument by maintaining 
that “an accidental infinite, as distinguished from an essential 
infinite, is admitted by the philosophers; nay, this kind of 
infinite is in fact a necessary consequence of the existence of 
an eternal first principle,” ® and that “it is because the Muta- 
kallimtn believed that that which is accidental is the same as 
that which is essential that they denied the existence of an 
accidental infinite and thus found the solution of their problem 
difficult and thought that their proof was logically cogent.” ** 

In his Long Commentary on the Physics, after stating the 
view of “the Mutakallimin of our religion” that nothing could 
come into existence if its coming into existence had to be 
preceded by infinite things, Averroes says: “We however 
say that this is impossible essentially, not accidentally, accord- 
ing to which, if there is a certain agent whose existence has 
no beginning [say the prime immovable mover], it will follow 
that his actions have no beginning, whence it will follow that 
prior to any action of his [that manifests itself in the world] 
there is an [other] action, so that prior to any action of his 
[in the world] there are infinite actions, but only by way of 
accident and not because some of them are essential to the 
existence of others. It is, therefore, only because the Mutakal- 
limtin mistook that which is accidental for that which is essen- 

* Kasbf, p. 37, ll. 4-7. 

* Tbid., i. 7-11. 


“ Tabafut al-Tabafut I, 30, p. 20, 1. 16 - p. 21, 1. 2. 
* Ibid., 32, p. 21, ll. to-11. 
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tial that they said that events which have no first cannot take 
place.” °7 | 
In his Epitome of the Physics, there is the following state- 
ment: “Plato and those who follow him from among the 
Mutakallimtn of our time and all those who believe in the 
creation of the world believed that that which is accidental 
is that which is essential and hence they denied the existence 
of an infinite regress of motion and affirmed their belief in a 
first motion coming into existence in time.” °* Then later there 
Is a vague reference to “John the Grammarian” (that is, 
Philoponus) and his refutation of Aristotle “because he (that 
is, John Philoponus) has assumed that before any motion there 
is a motion essentially,” and this is followed by the statement 
that “it is this which has forced Alfarabi to compose his 
treatise entitled ‘The Changeable Existing Things,” for in 
that work he tried to inquire in what manner it is possible for 
one motion to precede another motion [to infinity].” ” 
In his refutation of the second argument, that based on the 
principle that no infinite is greater than any other infinite, 
“which occurs in his Tahafut, Averroes seems to have formu- 
lated Ghayali’s phrasing of the argument, which is the direct 
target of his assault, as follows: Given A, which completes 
one revolution in one month, and B, which completes 30 
revolutions in one month, then the ratio of the whole of the 
revolutions of A in one year to the whole of the revolutions 
of B in one year would equal the ratio of 1 to 30. By this 
analogy Ghazali argues that since Saturn completes one revo- 
lution in 30 years and Sun completes 30 revolutions in 30 
years, the ratio of the whole of the revolutions of Saturn to 
the whole of the revolutions of Sun would be 1 to 30, but, 
since the whole of the eternal revolutions of Saturn is infinite 
and the whole of the eternal revolutions of Sun is also infinite, 
the ratio of the infinite revolutions of Saturn to the infinite 


“In Phys. VII, Comm. 15 (IV, p. 350 DE); cf. Comm. 47 (IV, p. 388 
KL); V, Comm. 13 (IV, p. 2181). 

** Hebrew translation of the Epitome of the Physics VIII, p. 4ob, ll. 6-9. 

 Thid., ll. 16-22. 
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revolutions of Sun would equal the ratio of 1 to 30, thus 
leading to the absurdity that one infinite is greater than an- 
other infinite. 

In his refutation of this argument, we may assume that 
Averroes had in the back of his mind passages in which Aris- 
totle contends that the “infinite” is not the same as a “whole.” 
Thus in one place Aristotle says “a whole (é)ov: al-kull) is 
that which has beginning and middle and end,” aon whereas 
an infinite, by the very meaning of the term, 1s that which 
has no beginning and no end; and in another place he says that 
“the infinite is that of which, however much one has taken, 
there is always more to take, whereas that of which there is 
nothing more to take is complete and whole (édov).” 101 With 
this in the back of his mind, Averroes argues, in effect, that 
in such cases as the revolutions of Sun and Saturn, since their 
respective infinites are not wholes, there is no such ratlo as 
that of the infinite revolutions of Sun to the infinite revolu- 
tions of Saturn and therefore one cannot speak of it as being 
equal to the ratio of 1 to 30. What one can only say is that 
the ratio of any finite number of revolutions completed by 
Sun in a given time to the finite number of revolutions com- 
pleted by Saturn at the same time is equal to the ratio of 1 
to 30.7% 

Maimonides does not reproduce the argument based on the 
principle of the intraversability of an infinite and hence does 
not directly refute it. But in his presentation of the difference 
between Aristotle and the Mutakallimiin on the question of 
an infinite by succession, he provides a refutation of that 
argument, which undoubtedly he had in mind. . 

In presenting the view of Aristotle, Maimonides starts out 
by saying that four kinds of actually and simultaneously 
existing infinites have been demonstrated by Aristotle to be 
impossible, namely, (1) a body infinite in magnitude; (2) an 


1° Poetics, 7, 1450b, 26-27. 
1% Phys. III, 6, 207a, 7-9. 
1 Tabafut al-Tabafut I, 27, p. 18, 1.7—-p. 19, lL. 5. 
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infinite number of bodies each finite in magnitude; (3) an in- 
finite number of bodies of which one is the cause of another; 
(4) an infinite number of unbodied beings of which one is 
the cause of another. These two kinds of actually and simul- 
taneously existing series of causes and effects which Aristotle 
has demonstrated to be impossible are described by Maimoni- 
des as constituting ‘“‘a natural and essential order.” 10 Having 
in mind Aristotle’s distinction between an actual infinite 
which is impossible and a potential infinite which is possible 
and having also in mind Aristotle’s description of one kind of 
potential infinite as that in which one thing is taken after 
another ** and that each part that is taken does not remain,’ 
he refers to one kind of potential infinite ?°* as “that which is 
infinite by succession (b7'l-ta‘akub), and it is that which is 
called infinite by accident (d7'I-‘arad), consisting in a thing 
coming to exist after the passing-away of another thing.” 17 
Finally, having in mind Aristotle’s use of the examples of 
“ume” and “movement” and “men” to illustrate this kind of 
potential infinite,°? Maimonides mentions here as examples 
of this kind of potential infinite “time” 1 or. “the succession 
of accidents in matter,” 2° that is, Movement, or “Zayd being 
the son of ‘Umar, ‘Umar the son of Halid, Halid the son of 
Bakr, and so on to infinity.” 12 This kind of infinite, Mai- 
monides says, is declared by Aristotle to be possible, for, “he 
who claims to have demonstrated the eternity of the world” 
also claims that the assumption of the existence of such an 


* Moreh I, 73, Prop. 11, p. 148, 1. 16. 

* Cf. above n. 17. 

* Cf. above n. 18, 

™ Moreb I, 74 (2), p. 148, L. 17. 

™ Tbid., ll. 19-21. The two Hebrew versions translate both the Arabic 
term for “succession” and the Arabic term for “accident” by mikrebh, “acci- 
dent.” The term “succession” as a description of this kind of potential 
infinite does not occur in this chapter of Aristotle’s Physics (III, 6), but, as 
we have seen, it is used by John Philoponus (cf. above at n. 29 and also 
at nn. 25 and 27). Nor is the description “by accident” used by Aristotle 
in this chapter, but it is implied in Aristotle’s discussion analyzed above at 
nn, 21-23. 

*“ Cf. above at nn. 37-41. ™° [bid., Ul. 24-25. 

*® Moreh I, 74 (2), p. 148, 1. 24. ™ Tbid., p. 149, ll. 1-2. 
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infinite will lead to no “absurdity” *? nor can any demon- 
stration be advanced for its impossibility."’* Disregarding the 
distinction made by Aristotle between the two kinds of infi- 
nite by succession, concludes Maimonides, the Mutakalliman 
deny the possibility of any kind of infinite whatsoever. 

In this presentation of the contrast between Aristotle and 
the Mutakallimiin, it will be noticed how Maimonides em- 
phasizes the distinction made by Aristotle between “actual” 
and “potential” and between “essential” and “accidental” and 
also Aristotle’s declaration that no absurdity will follow his 
affirmation of the possibility of an infinite in succession and 
that no demonstration has been advanced against its possi- 
bility. All this provides a refutation of the first argument, 
parallel to the refutation so elaborately presented by Averroes. 

Though Maimonides has reproduced the second argument, 
that based on the principle that no infinite can be greater than 
another infinite, he does not directly refute it. But he refers 
to the existence of a refutation of it, for right after his repro- 
duction of that argument, as restated above,"”* he goes on to 
say as follows: “All these things are mere fictions and have 
no reality. Abi Nasr al-Farabi has demolished this proposition 
and has exposed the weak points in every one of its details, as 
you will clearly perceive when you earnestly and dispas- 
sionately study his well-known book Al-Maujidat al-Muta- 
ghayyirah, ‘The Changeable Beings.’” °° What Alfarabi’s 
refutation was we do not know, for the work mentioned by 
Maimonides is not extant.7 But Narboni in his comment on 
this reference of Maimonides to Alfarabi’s work, after stating 
that “this treatise has not reached us,” suggests that Averroes’ 
refutation of Ghazali’s use of this argument is based upon 

™ Ibid., p. 148, 1. 23. In this statement Maimonides evidently had in mind 
Aristotle’s discussion in Phys. III, 6. 

™ [bid., |. 26. In this statement, Maimonides evidently had in mind Aris- 
totle’s discussion in Phys. VIII, 2-6. 

™ Tbid., p. 148, 1. 26—p. 149, 1. 3. 

™* Cf. above, p. 427. 


*° Moreh I, 74 (7), p. 155, 1. 30-p. 156, I. 3. 
™ Cf. Steinschneider, Al-Farabi, Pp. 119-123. 
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Alfarabi’s refutation of it in that treatise of his, for, he says, 
“undoubtedly Averroes saw that treatise of Alfarabi and 
summarized and organized its contentions in a manner most 
clear.” 148 

Thus the argument which is only referred to by Mai- 
monides, the systematizer, is parallel to that elaborately pre- 
sented by Averroes, the commentator, both of them using the 
same source, in this case the work of Alfarabi. 


6. ARGUMENT FROM PARTICULARIZATION 


An argument which Maimonides describes as that of “par- 
ticularization (al-tabsis: ba-hityabed)” + occurs in Juwayni in 
two forms. 

First, in his Irshad it occurs not as an independent argument 
for the creation of the world but rather as supplementary to 
his co nbined argument from the createdness of the accidents 
of atoms and the impossibility of an infinite by succession 2 
and as proving the creator of the world was a god endowed 
with an eternal free will. The argument reads as follows: “It 
has thus been established that the world was created and it 
has become clear that its existence had a beginning. But then, 
with regard to that which is created, [prior to its creation] 
its existence as well as its nonexistence was admissible (jaz) 
and [similarly, with regard to the time at which it was created, 
it is possible] that, at whatever time the creation of the world 
took place, its actual taking place could have been preceded 
by lengths of time and so it is also possible that it could have 
delayed by hours. When, however, the admissible existence 
rather than the admissible nonexistence has taken place [at a 
certain given time], reason immediately concludes that exis- 
tence was in need of a particularizer (mubassis) to single it 


™* Narboni on Moreh I, 74 (7), p. 20a-b. For Averroes’ refutation of 
their argument, see above at nn. 100-102. 
* Moreh I, 74 (5), p. 152, 1. 27. 


* Cf. above, pp. 396-397; 410; 420. 
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out as the one which is to be realized [at a certain given 
time].” ? 

That particularizer, he goes on to say, must inevitably be 
one of the following three: (1) “something which necessi- 
tates the occurrence of the creation after the manner of a 
cause which necessitates its effect [that is, the view of the 
philosophers as represented by Avicenna]”; (2) “a natural 
power, which the Naturalists [that is, the Stoics] eventually 
wind up with”; (3) “an agent endowed with free choice. : 
He rejects the identification of the particularizer with either 
a necessary Cause or a natural power on the ground that both 
these identifications would lead either to the absurdity of an 
infinite regress or to the eternity of the world, but, with 
regard to the latter, he says, “we have already furnished proof 
that the world is created.” § The inevitable conclusion is, he 
maintains, that “the particularizer of created things is an 
agent who acts upon them by free choice, a particularizer 
who produced them with certain particular characteristics at 
certain moments.” ° Thus, in reverse of Avicenna who, having 
assumed that God acts by necessity, concluded that the world 
is eternal, and this because, on the assumption of creation, he 
could not explain why the world was created at a certain 
particular time and not at some other time, Juwayni, who has 
already established that the world was created, that is, it was 
created at a certain particular time, concludes that God, the 
“particularizer,” who created the world at a certain particular 
time in preference to some other possible time, does not act 
by necessity but rather by free choice. . 

His concluding statement that the particularizer, who 1S 
God, did by His free choice create the world at a certain time, 
taken by itself might mean that at a certain point in His 
infinite existence God by His free choice decided to create 
the world. This might imply that the choice, that is, the free 


* Irshad, p. 16, Il. 10-14 (p. 36). * Tbid., ll. 16-18. 
* Ibid., p. 16, 1. 18-p. 17, 1. 8 (pp. 36-37). 
*Tbid., p. 17, Il. 10-11. 
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will, by which He decided to create the world was itself 
something new which was created by God at the time the 
world was created. Such a view was current at the time of 
Juwayni among the Mu'tazilite followers of Aba Hudhayl, 
who believed that the will to create the world was created by 
God outside Himself,’ and among the Karramiyyah, who be- 
lieved that that will was created by God in Himself.* In a 
later chapter, however, Juwayni explicitly rejects the view 
of “some Mu'tazilites of Basra,” that is, followers of Abu 
al-Fludhayl, that God wills to create things by a created 
incorporeal will,® and undoubtedly he would also reject the 
view of the Karramiyyah. His own conception of will is 
expressed by him in the statement that “God is willing in 
virtue of an eternal will,” and this view he ascribes to “the 
Men of Truth,” ?° that is, the Ash‘arites, to whom he belonged. 
Now what the Ash‘arites meant by attributing to God an 
“eternal will” may be gathered from a passage where their 
master Ash‘ari himself, after rejecting the view of “the Mu‘ta- 
zilites” that “God is a willer by a created will,” 1! maintains 
that “what God eternally knows will be at a given time, He 
eternally wills to be at that time, and what He eternally 
knows will not be, He eternally wills not to be.” #2 In. its 
application to the creation of the world it means that from 
eternity God had willed that the world should come into 
existence at a certain given time. 

In another work of Juwayni, referred to by Averroes 
briefly as al-Nigamiy yah, the argument, which in the Irshad 
is based upon the contention that that which is admissible 
(al-j@iz) requires a mubassis and is used as a proof for the 


* Cf. above, p. 141. * Cf. above, pp. 145-146. 
* Irshad, p. 37, ll. 17-19 (p. 67); p. 55, 1. 12 —p. 56, 1.6 (pp. 93-96). 
* Ibid., p. 55, Il. 10-12. * Ibanab, p. 60, 1. 6; Luma‘ 48. 


 Ibanah, p. 60, ll. 3-5. 

** Kashf, p. 37, ll. 15-16. The full title of Juwayni’s work is Al-‘Akidah 
al-Nizamiyyah fi'l-Arkan al-Islamiyyah (cf. Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litt., Supplementband, 1, p. 273 XIII. Cf. printed edition Al-‘Akidah al- 
Nizamiyyah, p. 11, 1.1 - p- 13, lL. 2. 

“Cf. above at nn. 2-3. 
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existence of God dependent upon the proof for the creation 
of the world, is in this work given as an argument based upon 
the contention that admissibility (al-jawaz) 1 requires a muk- 
tadin *° and is used as an independent argument in proof of 
the creation of the world. Now the term muktadin is quite 
evidently used by Juwayni here in the sense of “necessitater” 
or “decider” and is thus used by him as the equivalent of the 
term mubassis, “particularizer” used by him in the Irshad. It 
was therefore quite natural for Averroes, in his restatement 
of this argument of the Nizamiyyah, to substitute the more 
precise term mubassis used in the Irshad for the less precise 
muktadin used in the Nizamiyyab. 

We shall reproduce this argument of Juwayni’s for the 
creation of the world as it was recast by Averroes.™* 

Averroes introduces his presentation of this argument by 
the statement that it is based upon two propositions.’ The 
first proposition, as quoted by him, reads: “It is admissible 
(j@iz) that the world with all that is in it should be the 
opposite of what it now is, so that it is admissible, for in- 
stance, that the world should be smaller than it is, or greater 
than it is, or of some other shape than that of which it is, 
or that the number of bodies in it should be different from 
that it now contains, or that the movement of any moving 
body in it should tend in a direction other than that in 
which it now tends, so that it would be possible for a stone 
to move upward and for fire downward and for an eastern 
movement to become a western and for a western to become 
an eastern.” ** The second proposition as quoted by him 
reads: ““The admissible is created and it has a creator, namely, 
an agent, who out of two admissibilities turns it into one 


* Nizamiy yah, p. 11, lL. 5. ; 

** Tbid., 1. 14 and passim. Later (1. 15 and p. 12, Il. 15 and 23) mu aththir 
is used as the equivalent of muktadin. But the passive participle muhassas 
occurs on p. 12, 1. 16, and there occur also i#tisaés on p. 11, 1. 18, and. 
yubassisu on p. 12, ll. 12 and 13. 

* Cf. above, p. 400, at n. 4o. ** Kashf, p. 37, 1. 16. 

* Kashf, p. 37, 1. 16-p. 38, 1. 1. Cf. Nizamiyyab, p. 11, Il. 3-10. 
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rather than the other.” 1° This second proposition is said by 
Averroes to have been explained by Juwayni by means of 
three other propositions, which read as follows: “First, the 
admissible must needs have a particularizer (mubassis) who 
puts it into one of the admissible qualities rather than into the 
other; second, this particularizer cannot but be one who is 
endowed with will (murid); third, that which exists [in one 
of two admissible qualities] because of a will is created in 
time.” ®° Finally, referring again to Juwayni, Averroes says: 
“From the fact that the world now existing in the place in 
the air (al-jaww) wherein it was created — meaning by the 
rerm air the void (al-bala’) — could equally exist in another 
place in that void, he concluded that the world was created 
by a will.” ? 

We thus have in Juwayni two versions of the argument 
from particularization. (1) On the premise that the creation 
of the world has already been established by some other 
argument, the argument from the need of a particularizer is 
used in the Irshéd to prove the existence of a Creator of the 
world who is endowed with eternal free will. (2) The same 
argument from the need of a particularizer (mubassis), or as 


® Kashf, p. 38, ll. 1-2. 

*” Tbhid., p. 40, ll. 1-9. Cf. Nizamiyyah, p. 11, 1. 10- p. 12, 1. 14. 

*t Kashf, p. 40, 9-11. It is to be noted that the use of the term “air” in 
the sense of “void” reflects Aristotle’s references to the use of the term “air” 
in that sense (Phys. IV, 6, 213a, 30-31; De Anima II, 10, 419b, 34). Later 
on, in his criticism of this argument, Averroes makes it clear that he under- 
stood Juwayni to mean that “the world is in a void by which it is sur- 
rounded” (Kashf, p. 40, 1. 13), which, it may be noted, is in conformity 
with Juwayni’s known adherence to the Mutakallimun’s belief in atoms and 
a vacuum. The underlying passage in the Nizamiyyah (p. 12, Il. 9-14) 
reads: “The world in its totality abides in a given air (jaww ma'lum), and 
the assumption that it is in this void (dhalika al-hala’) implies an assumption 
that it could equally be in a void either rightwards or leftwards,” from 
which Juwayni goes on to prove that the world was created by “the will 
of an influencing factor (mu'aththir) endowed with choice” (ibid., Il. 
22-23). Had we not known that Juwayni believed in atoms and a void, his 
statement that “the world in its totality abides . . . in this void” could be 
taken to mean, not that the world is surrounded by a void, but rather that 
the world occupies a void. On these two meanings of the term “void,” see 
Avicenna’s definition of fala’ in Tis‘u Ras@il, p. 94, ll. 10-11. 
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he calls it now a determiner or decider (muktadin), is used 
in the Nizamiyyah to prove that the world is created. This 
second version of the argument is based upon what is known 
as the Mutakallimiin’s theory of “admissibility” (al-jawdaz).?™ 
Both these versions of Juwayni’s argument from particulari- 
zation occur, as we shall see, in later works before the time 
of Averroes. But it is to be noted that whenever the second 
version occurs, the term mubassis, as in Averroes, is substi- 
tuted for the term suktadin. Whether in all these cases, as 
in the case of Averroes, the writers’ use of the second version 
is based exclusively on the Nizamiy yah, or whether they had 
for it some supplementary source, either some other work of 
Juwayni or the work of some other author, I do not know 
at the present writing. 

The first version is used by Judah Halevi in his Cuzari. It 
occurs, as in the Irshad, after the combined arguments for the 
creation of the world from the creation of the accidents of 
the atoms and the impossibility of an infinite by succession. 
It reads as follows: “That which is created must have a cause 
which created it, for that which is created must have been 
created at a particular time, which supposedly could have 
been either earlier or later. But the fact that it was created at 
that particular time to the exclusion of an earlier or later time 
necessarily implies the existence of a particularizer.” ?? Sub- 
sequently he tries to show that the particularizer is endowed 
with will 7° and that the will is eternal.?* 

The second version is implied, though not directly restated, 
in Ghazali’s Tabafut. Previously in that work, Ghazali has 
stated his belief that the creation of the world as well as its 
creation at a certain time was determined by the eternal will 
of God.?? He now takes up a possible objection that “the 
philosophers” who believe in eternity might raise against it. 

™« Cf. below at nn. 43 and 44. 

* Cuzari V, 18 [3], p. 334, ll. 5-7; p. 333, ll. 25-28. 

* Tbid., [9], p. 336, 1. 1; p. 335, 1. 25. 


* Ibid., [10], p. 336, 1. 10; p. 337, 1. 4. 
* Tabafut al-Falasifab I, 8, p. 26, \l. 2-7. 
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In this objection, the philosophers are assumed to base them- 
selves upon two premises: first, of two like things neither one 
of them can be given preference to the other except by a 
particularizer (amubassis), that is to say, by some agent who 
singles out one of the two like things and gives it preference 
over the other; *° second, the eternal will of God cannot be 
such a particularizer.27 On the basis of these two premises, 
the philosophers, says Ghazali, could argue that if the world 
were created, then before its creation it was equally possible 
for it to be created at one time or at another time and to have 
once kind of shape or another; similarly it was equally possible 
for things in the world to be either white or black and in 
motion or at rest, but in none of these cases could the eternal 
will of God have been a “particularizer” to select one in 
preference to the other. Moreover, they could argue, if the 
world were created, then prior to its creation it was equally 
possible for it either to come into existence or not to come 
into existence, and the eternal will of God could not be the 
“particularizer” to select its coming into existence in pref- 
erence to its not coming into existence.”8 

These two possible objections on the part of the philos- 
ophers Ghazali answers with a denial of the premise that 
God’s eternal will could not be the “particularizer” to choose 
between two like things. “The [eternal] will,” he says, “is an 
attribute [of God] whose nature (sha’n) it is to distinguish 
something from its like,” 7° so that it is this eternal will that 
is that “particularizer” (mubassis) which, according to the 
philosophers, “is needed to distinguish something from its 
like.” #° Consequently, he concludes, “it is by the [divine 
eternal] will that the world exists when (haythu) it exists, 
according to the description in which it exists, and in the 


* Tbid., 28, p. 36, ll. g-10. 

* Ibid., 29, p. 36, Il. 13-14. * [bid., 28-29. 

” [bid., 30, p. 37, Il. 10-11; cf. p- 38, ll. 1-2. For sha’n in the sense of 
“nature,” see use of min sha’n for wépuxe in the Arabic version of Categ. 10, 
12a, 28. 

© Tabafut al-Falasifah I, 30, p. 37, Ul. 12-13. 
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place in which it exists.” ** Then, when the philosophers are 
represented by Ghazali as finding fault with this conception 
of God’s eternal will and as trying to show how they could 
explain the world as it is now constituted by their own belief 
in its eternity, he tries to find fault with the philosophers’ 
explanation and to show the superiority of his own explana- 
tion.*? 

Here then we have an argument by Ghazali for his belief 
in creation turning upon the term “particularizer.” 

The second version of the argument from particularization 
is used by Shahrastani in his Nibayat, where he ascribes it to 
“imam al-Haramayn [al-Juwayni],” without, however, men- 
tioning the Nigamiyyabh. It reads as follows: “The earth, ac- 
cording to our opponents, is surrounded by water and the 
water by air and the air by fire and the fire by the celestial 
sphere, and they are [all] localized bodies, occupying air 
(jaww) and space (hayyiz). But we of necessity know that 
it is not impossible to suppose that these bodies could each 
move to the right or to the left from what are now their 
respect.ve places or that they could each become greater or 
smaller in figure and thickness. Now anything that is accorded 
one particular admissibility in preference to other alternative 
admissibilities, despite their all being equal admissibilities and 
similar possibilities, must by the necessity of reason be in need 
of a particularizer (mubassis).” *? He then goes on to prove 
that the particularizer does not act by the necessity of nature 
but is endowed with power and choice, and he thus concludes 
by calling him maker of the world.*4 

This formulation of the argument differs from its formu- 
lation in the Nigamiyyah. In the Nizamiyyah, the conception 
of the structure of the world upon which Juwayni’s argument 
for its creation is based is that held by Juwayni himself as a 
Mutakallim and believer in atoms and a vacuum. It is thus in 
accordance with this belief of his in the existence of a void 


* [bid., ll. g-10. * Nibayat, p. 12, ll. 8-13. 
” [bid., 31-35, p. 38, 1. 3~-p. 51, 1. 3. * [bid., p. 14, ll. 1-8. 
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that Juwayni says that “the world in its totality abides in a 
given air (jaww ma‘lim),” immediately referred to by him 
as “this void” (dhalika al-bali), by which, as we have seen, 
he means, as rightly explained by Averroes, that “the world 
is in a void by which it is surrounded.” * In the Nibayat, 
however, the conception of the structure of the world upon 
which Juwayni’s own argument for its creation is based is 
said by Juwayni himself to be “according to the opinion of 
our opponents,” that is, the philosophers, by whom he means, 
as may be gathered from subsequent remarks of his, Avicenna 
and Aristotle,*° who denied the existence of both atoms and 
a void. It is thus in accordance with their denial of the exis- 
tence of a void that Juwayni says of his “opponents” that 
they believed that the four elements and the celestial sphere 
which surround the earth are all “localized bodies, occupying 
air (jaww) and space (bayyiz),” without mentioning that 
they all in their totality abide in a void by which they are 
surrounded. Now, while it is possible that this new formula- 
tion of the argument is due to Shahrastani’s own revision of 
its formulation in the Nigamiyyah, it is more reasonable to 
assume that it has been drawn by him from some other work 
of Juwayni. 

A discussion of how the philosophers would refute this 
argument and how the philosophers’ refutation could be re- 
butted occurs later in the Nibayat where, referring to Avi- 
cenna’s use of the term “providence” (‘indyah) to mean God’s 
knowledge of the order of existence which proceeds from 
Him by necessity,” Shahrastani addresses the philosophers as 
follows: “Everything that you say concerning divine provi- 
dence (al-‘indyab al-ilhaiy yah) as bringing about by necessity 
that the order of existent things should be according to the 
most perfect arrangement, we predicate of the eternal will 
(al-tradah al-azaliyyab) which had decreed the particulariza- 


* Cf. above n. 21. 
” Nibayat, p. 33, 1. 1, and p. 35, 1. 19. 
* Cf. Goichon, Lexique, 468. 
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tion (tabsis) of existent things according to the order known 
to it [from eternity].” ** But then he goes on to refute the 
philosophic conception of necessary causality by showing 
that the conception of necessary causality could not explain 
the variety of shapes and species in the world.*® 

In Maimonides, the argument for the creation of the world 
from what he calls “particularization”’ is ascribed to the Muta- 
kallimiin in general. But whatever sources he may have had 
for this argument, his presentation of it indicates that one of 
them was the Nizamiyyah of Juwayni. Thus, like Juwayni 
in the Nizanziyyah, who describes this argument as “the most 
useful and the choicest,” #° Maimonides describes it as one 
“to which they [the Mutakallimin] accord very great pref- 
erence” *! and which “in my opinion is a most excellent 
argument.” ** Again, like Juwayni in the Nigduriyyah, who 
begins this argument by indicating that it is based upon the 
theory that all things in the world “are alike in sharing the 
common description of admissibility (al-jawaz),” #* Maimoni- 
des begins this argument by saying that it is based upon what 
earlier in his work he has described as the Mutakallimiin’s 
theory of admissibility (al-jawaz: ha-ha‘abarah).4¢ Then, hav- 
ing noticed that the Nigimiyyab argument consists of a series 
of statements, each introduced by the term “the world,” * in 
which, on the basis of the theory that it is admissible that the 
world could be different from what it is, Juwayni arrives at 
the conclusion that “the world is an act which, without 
necessity, was brought into existence by the will of an influ- 
encing factor (#m’aththir) endowed with choice,” 4* Mai- 
monides says that “he [that is, Juwayni] directs his thought 


“ Nibdyat, p. 43, ll. 6-9. 

* [bid., p. 43, 1. 17 -p. 44, 1. 12; cf. above, PP. 440-441. 

© Nizamiy yah, p. 13, 1. 1. 

“ Moreh I, 74 (5), p. 152, 1. 27. 

“ bid., p. 153, 1. 19. 

“ Nizdmiyyah, p. 11, Il. 3-5. 

“ Moreh I, 74 (5), p- 152, ll. 27~28, and I, 73 (10), p- 144, L 2. 
* Nizamiy yah, p. 11, ll. 2 and 13; p. 12, Il. 2 and 15. 

“ Ibid., p. 12, Il. 22-23; ef. 1. 13. 
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to the world as a whole or to any part of it he likes” #7 and, 
belicving as he does that it is admissible that the world could 
be different from what it is, he arrives at the conclusion that 
there exists “a particularizer endowed with choice” and hence 
that the world ‘is created.” 48 Finally, having also noticed 
that in the sources used by him this argument is made to prove 
the existence of what they call “particularizer” (mubassis) or 
of what Juwayni in the Nizanriy yab calls “determiner” (mnuk- 
tad) and also “influencing factor” (mw athtbir) — entirely 
new terms used as a description of the conception of God as 
Creator —- Maimonides adds: “For there is no difference be- 
tween your saying particularizer (subassis) and your saying 
agent (fail: po‘el) or creator (balik: bore’) or bringer into 
existence (mitjid: mamsi) or innovator (mubdith: mehbad- 
desh) or intender (kasid: mekavven). All these terms are 
mcant to convey one and the same meaning.” *° 

Though this argument is not directly refuted by Maimoni- 
des, a refutation of it is implied in his opening statement, 
quoted above, that this argument is based upon the theory of 
“admissibility” discussed by him in the Mutakallimiin’s tenth 
proposition, as well as in his concluding statement that this 
argument “follows necessarily” from the tenth proposition, 
for the theory of admissibility is refuted by him in his dis- 
cussion of that tenth proposition.® 


7. ARGUMENT FROM PREPONDERATION 


Avicenna, who as a Neoplatonized Aristotelian believed 
that the world proceeded from God by a necessary causality, 
describes the world, by reason of its Owing its existence to a 
cause, as being only possible of existence in virtue of its 
essence.* With this as a starting point, he tries to show that 
the procession of the world from God is beginningless, so 


“ Moreh I, 74 (5), p. 152, I. 28-29. © Thid., 1. 17. 
* [bid., p. 153, ll. 4-6. *% Moreh I, 73 (10). 
* Thid., ll. 6-8. * Najat, p. 367, Il. 7-8. 
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that the world is coeternal with God. From his long zig- 
zagging discussion,” we may carve out, insofar as it is neces- 
sary for our purpose, the following argument. 

If we assume that the world proceeded into existence from 
God after it had not existed and that during its nonexistence 
it was possible for it either to continue in its nonexistence or 
to come into existence, then, “in order to make it necessary 
for existence to proceed from God or to give preponderance 
(tarjib) to the procession of existence from Him [over its 
continuing in its nonexistence] there must inevitably appear 
a distinction occasioned by the occurrence in the meantime 
of something which did not exist when there was a prepon- 
derance of nonexistence [over the procession of existence 
from Him] and He was in a state of inactivity.”.3 Avicenna 
then goes on to investigate what that something which oc- 
curred in the meantime might have been. He tentatively 
suggests that that something might have been a “will” as 
understood by those “who speak of a will and an object of 
will,” * and as he gocs on he says that he will forego the dis- 
cussion “whether the will originates in God Himself or apart 
from Him,” * the reference here being quite evidently to the 
Karramiyyah,® who believed in a created will created in the 
essence of God, and to Abi al-Hudhayl, who believed in a 
will created apart from God." This suggestion is rejected by 
him on the ground that if the world was created in time by 
a created will, then the question arises why the will and hence 
the world were not created before ® — a question which has 
been raised by philosophers ever since Parmenides whenever 
the belief of the temporal origin of the world came up for 
discussion.® 

The crux of Avicenna’s argument, then, is that on the 
assumption of the world’s proceeding from God by necessity, 





*Ibid., p. 412, 1. 5—p. 418, 1. 17. 


*Tbid., p. 416, ll. 7-8. ° Nibayat, p. 114, ll. 2-12. 
* Tbid., ll. g-10. *C’. above, pp. 140-141 and 145-146. 
* Ibid., p. 418, ll. 8-9. * Najat, p. 418, Il. 10-11. 


° Cf. Diels, Vorsokratiker, under “Parmenides,” Frag. 8, ll. g-10. 
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it could not have proceeded from Him in time — and this on 
the ground that there is no adequate explanation why it pro- 
cecded at a certain given time and not sooner or later. 
Avicenna’s argument is freely reproduced by Ghazali as 
the first of four arguments for the eternity of the world 
which he ascribes to “the philosophers,” a term under which 
he is in the habit of restating the views of Avicenna. Briefly 
restated it runs as follows: If the world came into existence 
afrcr it had not existed, then prior to its coming into evis- 
tence it was possible for it either to continue in its non- 
existence or to come into existence. Now, on the assumption 
of creation, the question why the world at first did not exist 
and then came into existence would have to be explained on 
the ground that at first there was no preponderator (surajjih) 
to give preponderance to existence over nonexistence and 
then a preponderator emerged. But this explanation is open 
to the question: Why did the preponderator come into being 
at that particular time and not before? ” If you say that the 
preponderator is the will of God and that that will of God 
to create the world did not at first exist in God and then it 
came into existence, then, besides the difficulty of assuming 
something new to come into existence in the Divine Being, 
there is, again, the question: “Why did that will come into 
being at that particular time and not before?” ™ In short, if 
the origin of the world is due to God’s act of creation, then 
why was it created at that particular time and not sooner or 
later? 1? Having thus shown that the world could not have 
had a beginning, he concludes that the world must be eternal. 
To this question, Ghazali answers with the following ques- 
tion: “How will you disprove him who says that the world 
was created by an eternal will which had decreed that its 
existence is to take place at the time at which it actually took 
place and that its nonexistence is to last until it actually lasted 


* Tabafut al-Falasifah I, 3, p. 23, ll. 2-10. 
" Tbid., 1, 3-4. 

* [bid., 5, p. 24, ll. 9-10. 

8 [bid., 6, p. 25, Il. 5-6. 
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and that its existence is to begin when it actually began.” “4 
In other words, against Avicenna, who argues that the pre- 
ponderator who determined the time of the creation cannot 
be the will of God, Ghazali argues that the preponderator is 
the eternal will of God and that that eternal will, which is the 
preponderator, determined not only the time when the world 
should be created but also the very fact that the world should 
be created. 

Here then, in his discussion of Avicenna’s argument against 
creation, Ghazali has introduced the term murajjib, “prepon- 
derator,” on the basis of Avicenna’s use of the term tarjib, “to 
give preponderance.” In his refutation of Avicenna, then, 
Ghazali has introduced a new argument for creation based 
upon the need of a preponderator to give preponderance to 


existence over nonexistence. But we have already shown 


above how Ghazali has also made use of Juwayni’s argument 
for creation based upon the need of a particularizer.° Gha- 
zali thus has two arguments for the creation of the world, 
one based upon particularization, which he has borrowed 
from his teacher Juwayni; the other based upon prepondera- 
tion, which he himself has invented. The difference be- 
tween the two arguments is that the former is based upon the 
Mutakallimiin’s theory of “admissibility,” whereas the latter is 
based upon Avicenna’s theory of “possibility.” 

This new argument from preponderation, which was added 
by Ghazali to Juwayni’s argument from particularization, is 
also used by Shahrastani in addition to the argument from 
particularization, which has been reproduced by him pre- 
viously in the name of Juwayni.!* As in Ghazali, he presents 
this argument for creation as a revision of the same argument 
used by Avicenna against creation. 

Starting with a restatement of Avicenna’s argument and 
referring to Avicenna as “the opponent,” he says: “The op- 
ponent admits that the world, which in virtue of its essence 
is only possible in respect of existence, is in need of a par- 


“ [bid., 8, p. 26, Ul. 2-4. “Cf. above, p. 441. ° Tbid. 
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ticularizer (mubassis) [or] a preponderator (murajjib) to 
give preference to existence over nonexistence, but at the 
same time he says that the world existed from eternity along- 
side the particularizer or preponderator.” ** Now Avicenna 
himself, as we have seen, uses neither the term “particularizer” 
nor the term “preponderator”; Shahrastani’s ascription of the 
use of these terms to Avicenna is evidently based upon Gha- 
zali, who has put in the mouth of the philosophers the admis- 
sion that “nothing can be distinguished from its like unless 
there is a particularizer (subassis),” ** and who himself, as 
we have scen, has introduced the term “‘preponderator” as the 
equivalent of the term “particularizer.” Shahrastani then gives 
his own version of the argument, starting with a proof that 
the world is only possible in respect of existence. His proof, 
in his own summary of it, reads as follows: “If a whole is 
composed of units, and if each of the units is only possible in 
respect of existence, then the whole must necessarily be only 
possible in respect of existence.” 7° Since then the world as 
a whole is in virtue of its essence only possible i1 respect of 
existence, it follows, he goes on to say, that its existence is due 
to a preponderator (auraqjib) and that this preponderator 
must be necessary in respect of existence in virtue of its own 
essence. So far the conclusion of his argument agrees with 
that arrived at by Avicenna. But then he himself raises the 
question why he should not continue to agree with Avicenna 
in assuming that the world, dependent though it is upon the 
preponderator for its existence, should not coexist with that 
preponderator from eternity. In answer to this question he 
goes on to show by a number of arguments why he could 
not agree with Avicenna.” 

In addition to his use of this argument from preponderation 
against those who believed in the eternity of the world, Shah- 

" Nibayat, p. 14, Il. 12-14. 

* Tabafut al-Falasifah I, 28, p. 36, ll. 9-10. 

” Nibayat, p. 15, ll. 13-15; cf. p. 13, Il. 1-3. A similar kind of reasoning 


is used by Ibn Hazm (cf. above, p. 403). Cf. Diogenes, VII, 141. 
» Nibayat, p. 17, 1. 14-p. 23, 1. 12. 
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rastani uses it also against the Karramiyyah who believed that 
the will by which God created the world was itself created 
in the essence of God.?! His argument reads as follows: 
“Anything created needs a creator, in view of the fact that 
by itself and with reference to its essence it is admissible of 
both existence and nonexistence. Consequently, when the side 
of existence has preponderated (tarrajjab) over nonexistence, 
it necessarily needed a preponderator (urajjib). Then, if 
this preponderator (al-murajjib) were assumed to be created, 
it would need another preponderator, and so the matter would 
have to go to infinity.” And here we are expected to con- 
clude that, since an infinite regress is impossible, the prepon- 
derator, that is, the will of God, must be eternal. Shahrastani 
then goes on to say that the same argument also applies to 
those who say that the will is “created apart from God’s 
essence,” ** by which he means Aba al-Hudhayl and his fol- 
lowers.”? He finally remarks: “This is conclusive, for which 
there is no rebuttal.” 7 

This is the historical background of the sixth argument in 
Maimonides’ list of the seven Mutakallimiin’s arguments for 
creation —- the argument which he describes as being based 
upon “the preponderance (tarjib: hakra‘at) of existence over 
nonexistence” and which he ascribes to “one of the later ones 
(ba'd al-muta’abbirin: ehad min ha-abaronim) who “thought 
that he had come upon an excellent method, superior to all 
the methods advanced before.” ?° 

Maimonides starts his restatement of the argument by quot- 
Ing or summarizing its anonymous author as saying in effect 
that both those who believe in eternity and those who believe 
in creation believe that there is a God beyond the world and 
that the world differs from God in that it “is only possible in 
respect of existence, for, if its existence were necessary, it 
would be the God [that is to say, there would be no God 


* [bid., p. 114, Ul. 3-4. “ Cf. above, pp. 140-141. 
* Ibid., p. 116, ll. 8~12. *® Nibayat, p. 116, 1. 15. 
8 Thid., ll. 12-5. * Moreh I, 74 (6), p. 153, Ul. 22-23. 
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beyond the world], but we are discussing here only with 
those who affirm the existence of a God [beyond the world] 
and who at the same time maintain the eternity of the 
world.” *7 He then goes on, again, to quote or to summarize 
his anonymous author on the meaning and implication of the 
concept of possibility, on the basis of which his argument for 
the creation of the world may be reduced to the following 
syllogism: 

Everything that is only possible in respect of existence 
and that does exist must have been given preponderance 
of existence over nonexistence by a preponderator. 

The world is only possible in respect of existence and it 
does exist; 

Therefore, the world must have been given preponder- 
ance of existence over nonexistence by a preponderator.” 
As to who is the “one of the later ones” of the Mutakalli- 

min to whom Maimonides ascribes this argument from pre- 
ponderation, it is hard to tell. The expression “one of the 
later ones” used here by Maimonides may equally refer to 
either Ghazali or Shahrastani. Thus the expression “a skillful 
one from among the Mutakallimiin” * is used by him, as will 
be shown,®® with reference to Ghazali. But thus also the 
expression “one of the later ones” ** is used by him, as has 
been shown,®” with reference to Shahrastani. From his state- 
ment, however, about what the “one of the later ones” here 
thought of this argument it would seem that the reference is 
to somebody other than either Ghazali or Shahrast4ni. 


* Thid., iW. 24-25; ef. Tabafut al-Falasifab XVII, 5, p. 279, 1. 12 - p. 280, 1. 1. 

*® Tbid., I. 25-28. Schreiner (Kalam, p. 52, n. 6) identified this argu- 
ment in Maimonides with Shahrastani’s argument on fol. 33b of the 
Leiden MS. of the Nibayat, which corresponds to that on p. 116, Il. 8-15, 
in Guillaume’s edition. This argument in Shahrastani, as we have shown 
above (at nn. 21-25) is not an argument for the creation of the world but 
rather an argument against the Karramiyyah’s view of the creation of the 
divine will in the divine essence. 

*® Moreb Il, 14(4), p. 200, ll. 17-19. 

© Cf. below, pp. 595-596. 


* Moreh I, 75(5), p. 158, 1. 16. 
* Cf, above, p. 49, 1. 41, quotations from Maimonides and Shahrastani. 
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In his criticism of this argument, Maimonides starts out 
with two general observations. First, he characterizes the 
argument as being “very persuasive (mukni‘: maspik),” *° 
by which he means, I take it, that it is only a “rhetorical” 
argument, for “rhetoric” is defined by Aristotle as the art of 
“persuasion.” ** Now, in Aristotle, arguments are said to 
be only rhetorical when they resemble “sophistical” *° or 
“eristical” ®° discussions and thus lead to ‘false information” 
(ovxoparria)."" Therefore, by characterizing this argument 
here as “rhetorical,” Maimonides means to say that he is going 
to show how the argument is sophistical and fallacious and 
leading to false information. Second, he shows that this argu- 
ment has arisen from the argument based on particularization, 
the difference between them being that, whereas the argument 
from particularization trics to prove the need of a particu- 
larizer to give preference to one property over another in a 
thing already existing, this new argument from prepondera- 
tion tries to prove the need of a preponderator to give pref- 
erence to existence over nonexistence to something not yet 
in existence.** Therefore, by showing that the argument from 
preponderation has arisen from the argument from particu- 
larization, Maimonides means to say that he is going to show 
how this new argument shares in the fallaciousness of the 
argument from which it has risen. 

To begin with, he says, taken with reference to its new 
formulation as an argument from preponderation, the argu- 
ment is fallacious on two counts. 

(1) It commits the fallacy of equivocation, for the minor 
premise in the syllogism to which this argument can be re- 
duced, namely, the premise that the world is only possible 
in respect of existence and it does exist, means something dif- 


* Ibid I, 74 (6), p. 153, 1. 28. 

* Rhet. I, 2, 1355b, 26-27. 

* Ibid. I, 4, 1359b, 11-12. 

* Tbid. I, 24, 1402a, 3. 

* Tbid., 15. 

* Morel I, 74 (6), p. 153, 1. 28-p. 154, Lr. 
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ferent to different people. To those who believe in eternity 
it means that with reference to its own nature the world 1s 
only possible of existence, whereas to those who believe in 
creation it means that before it came into existence the world 
was only possible in respect of existence, and from each of 
these meanings of the premise a different conclusion is drawn. 
rom its meaning as taken by those who believe in the cter- 
nity of the world, the conclusion drawn is that there must be 
a God who by His own essence is necessary in respect of ex- 
istence and is the eternal cause of an eternal world. From its 
meaning as taken by those who believe in the creation of the 
world the conclusion drawn is that the world was created and 
that it was created by a God. Consequently the conclusion 
which the anonymous author of this argument meant to estab- 
lish, namely, the creation of the world, could be established 
only if this premise were used in the sense in which it 1s 
understood by those who believe in creation. 

(2) If the anonymous author of this argument meant to 
establish his conclusion from its premise as it is understood by 
those who believe in creation, then he commits the fallacy of 
begging the question (petitio principit), for the assumption in 
the premise that the world is created is the very thing which 
is to be demonstrated by the argument.” 

Then, Maimonides goes on to say, taken with reference to 
its original formulation as an argument from particularization 
from which it has arisen, this argument from preponderation 
is fallacious on the ground that the theory of admissibility 
upon which the argument from particularization is based is 
itself based upon the Mutakallimin’s failure to distinguish 
between imagination and reason.” 


8. ARGUMENT FROM IMMORTAI, SOULS 


In Maimonides, where the sixth argument, which is the 
argument from preponderance, is ascribed to “one of the 


® Thid., p. 154, ll. 1-14. * Thid., i. 14-17. 
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later ones (ba‘d al-muta’abbirin: ebad min ha-abaronim),” this 
argument, which is the seventh and last in his list of argu- 
ments, is introduced by the words “Said also one of the recent 
ones (bad al-mubdathin: ehad min ha-hadashim).’? The 
identity of the author of this argument will be given later. 

This recent Mutakallim is quoted by Maimonides first as 
claiming that “the creation of the world is established by what 
philosophers say regarding the survival of souls after death,” 
and then as arguing as follows: “If the world were eternal, 
then the number of men who died in the infinite past time 
would be infinite and consequently there would be an infinite 
number of souls existing simultancously. But this, that is to 
say, the simultancous. existence of an infinite number of nu- 
merable things, has been demonstrated beyond any doubt to 
be impossible.” ” 

The history of this argument begins with a statement by 
Avicenna who, in the course of his discussion’ in his Najat of 
the impossibility of things being infinite in number, says that 
an infinite number is possible in the case of things which, even 
though existing simultancously, have no order either in posi- 
tion or by nature,* that is to say, which are neither corporeal 
nor interrelated as causes and effects. From this he concludes 
that “a certain species of angels and devils may be infinite in 
number.” * It is evidently on the basis of this passage that 
Ghazali in his Makdsid, which is a sort of digest of the philos- 
ophy of Avicenna, says that “the human souls which arc 
separated from the bodies by death may be infinite in number, 
even though they exist simultaneously, for . . . their simulta- 
neous existence is without priority and posteriority either in 
position or by nature.” * In his Tabafut, Ghazali argues against 
the eternity of the world on the ground that this would imply 
an infinite number of revolutions of the spheres, which he 

* Morels J, 74 (7), p. 154, 1. 22. 

° Thid., \. 56. 

* Najat IE, p. 203, Hl. 6-7. 


*Tbid., ll. g-10. 
* Makasid I, p. 125, ll. 9-13. 
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contends to be impossible.’ When the philosophers are quoted 
by him as retorting by saying that an infinite number of things 
is impossible only of things existing simultaneously but not of 
things existing successively,’ he counters this by arguing that 
on the assumption of an eternal world there would be an in- 
finite number of simultaneously existing surviving souls, con- 
cluding: “This opinion about [the possibility of an infinite 
number of surviving] souls is one adopted by Avicenna, and 
perhaps it is Aristotle’s view, too.” ® His criticism of the in- 
finity of surviving souls and hence also of the eternity of the 
world is twofold. First, referring to a statement made by him 
before in his argument from the revolution of the spheres 
that “number is bound to be either even or odd,” ® he argues 
that an infinite number of surviving souls could not be de- 
scribed as odd or even, and thus asks “how will you disprove 
2 man who says that such a thing is a self-evident absurd- 
ity?” ' Second, referring to the distinction made by Avicenna 
between things which have order either by nature or by 
position and things which have neither order by nature nor 
order by position, he asks: “Why did you declare one of these 
two cases of infinity as impossible and not the other? What 
proof is there for this distinction?” 

The next one to use this impossibility of an infinity of sur- 
viving souls as an argument against the eternity of the world 
and hence for its creation is Shahrastani in his Nibayat. He 
starts out by saying that “the easiest and best way of proving 
the creation of the world” is by first establishing that human 
souls are finite in number. From this, he argues, it would follow 
in succession that individual human beings are finite, that 
things composed of the mixture of the elements are created 
and finite, that the circular motion of the celestial spheres 
which brings about the composition of things out of the ele- 
ments is finite, that the celestial movers of those circular mo- 

° Tahafut al-Tabafut 1, 16-19, p. 31, 1. 10- p. 33, 1. 4. 

" [bid., 20, p. 33, ll. 5-7. 


* [bid., 22, p. 34, ll. 3-4. * [bid., 22, p. 34, 1. 2. 
*Tbtd 5:29, ps 3351.8. * [bid., TV, 10, p. 137, ll. g-10. 
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tions are finite, and hence that the world as a whole is created 
and has a beginning. “This,” he concludes, “is the easiest and 
best method.” ** He then goes on to prove his original premise 
that souls must be finite in number on the ground that if they 
were infinite, it would follow that one infinite would be greater 
than another." 

This is the history of the argument against eternity from 
surviving souls. Here it would seem that “one of the recent 
ones” refers to Shahrastani. 

In his criticism of this argument,’* Maimonides tries to 
show that among those who believe both in the eternity of 
the world and in the immortality of the soul there are (1) 
“some of the later philosophers,” by whom he quite evidently 
means Avicenna and his followers,’* who believe in the possi- 
bility of an infinite number of coexistent surviving incorporeal 
souls, and there are (2) Aba Bakr ibn al-Sa’igh (Avempace) 
and others who believe in the unity of the surviving souls. 


Il. THe Karam ARGUMENTS FOR CREATION IN 
ALBEertus MacGnus, THomas AQUINAS, 
AND BONAVENTURA * 


Of all the works we have quoted as containing Kalam argu- 
ments for creation only Maimonides’ Moreh Nebukim and 
Averroes’ Long Commentaries on Aristotle were translated 


* Nihayat, p. 49, 1, 18-p. 50, 1. 5. 

* Tbid., ll. 6-20. 

* Morel I, 74 (7), p. 155, ll. 1-11. 

* Cf. above at nn. 7-8. 

“In connection with what follows, cf. the following works: M. Joel, 
Verhaltniss Albert des Grossen zu Moses Maimonides (1863), pp. 35-38; 
Jacob Guttmann, Das Verhaltniss des Thomas von Aquino zum Judenthum 
und zur judischen Litteratur (1891), pp. 62-63; Idem, Die Scholastik des 
dreizehnten Jabrhunderts in ibrem Beziehungen zum Judenthum und 
judischen Litteratur (1902), pp. 98-100; Thomas Pegues, Commmentaire 
Francais Litteral de la Somme Théologique (1908), II, 87-97, on I, 46, 2; 
French translation of Summa Theologica 1, 44-49, by A. D. Sertillanges 
(Appendice I, pp. 199-203; Appendice II, pp. 254-263), 2nd ed (1948); E. 
Gilson, La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure, 2nd ed. (1943), Ppp. 155-1573 
Idem, Le Thomisme, 5th ed. (1947), pp. 211-213. 
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into Latin. When, therefore, we find that some of these argu- 
ments are included by Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, 
and Bonaventura ! among the arguments quoted by them as 
having been advanced in proof of creation, we have to ex- 
amine the relation of these arguments to the corresponding 
arguments quoted by Averroes and Maimonides. Both Aver- 
rocs and Maimonides, as we have seen, refuted these argu- 
ments, the former because he did not believe in creation as 
traditionally interpreted by those whom he describes as “the 
Loguentes [that is, the Mutakallimtn] of the three religions 
existing nowadays”; ? the latter simply because, as he says, 
these arguments “are subject to doubts and none of them 
constitutes a decisive demonstration except for those who do 
not know the difference between demonstration, dialectic 
[ that is, probable reasoning |, and sophism,” * and are thus not 
valid enough to establish the belief in creation which is com- 
mon, 1s he says, to “the three of us, namely, Jews, Christians, 
and Muslims,” * Among these three Schoolmen, despite their 
belicf in creation held by “these three religions,” there was a 
difference of opinion as to the validity of these Kalam argu- 
ments, as well as of arguments advanced by others which they 
quote. Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas reject them as 
invalid, the former describing them as “sophistical argu- 
ments,” * and the latter as not being “of necessity conclusive, 
though not devoid of probability.” * Bonaventura, however, 
accepts these arguments as valid, and, though he brings up 
objections against them, he answers those objections. 

Of the cight arguments we have dealt with in the preceding 
section we shall deal here with three, two of which, (a) and 
(c), were actually used by the Mutakallimin; the third, (b), 

* Albertus Magnus, In VIII Phys., Tract. I, Cap. XII; Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum, Theol. 1, 46, 2; Cont. Gent. Il, 38; In II Sent. Dist. I, Quaest. I, Art. V; 
In VIII Phys. Lect. XXI; Bonaventura, Im I] Sent., Dist. I, Pars I, Art. I, 
Quaest. II. 

* Averrocs, In Metaph. XH, Comm. 18 (VIII, p- 305 F). 

* Moreh I, 71, p. 124, 1. 5. * [bid., p. 123, ll. 4-5. 


* Albertus, /.c., Heading of Cap. XII. 
°C.G., l.c., Sed autem rationes. 
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though not actually used by them, was undoubtedly known 
to them. 

(a) Argument from Inrmortal Souls. 

One Kalam argument used by all these three Schoolmen 
can definitely be traced to Maimonides, and that is the argu- 
ment from the surviving human souls.’ 

Each of them in his own way restates the contention of the 
argument that, on the assumption of an eternal world, there 
would be the simultaneous existence of an infinite number of 
surviving souls, which is contrary to the Aristotelian prin- 
ciple of the impossibility of the simultaneous existence of an 
infinite number of things.” * 

All of them, like Maimonides, try to show how those who 
believe in the eternity of the world would refute this argu- 
ment. In their refutation they all reproduce Maimonides’ 
refutation of it cither as one single refutation or as two distinct 
refutations. Thus Albertus says that the argument fails to 
prove that those against whom it is directed believe that 
“souls survive after death and, if they survive, that they sur- 
vive as numerically distinguished,” for, he goes on to say, 
some philosophers, chief among them “a Moor by the name 
of Abouizer” (Maurus nomine Abouizer), while believing 
that souls survive, believes that only the intellectual parts of 
the soul survive and that all these survived intellectual parts 
are one.” The “Moor by the name Abouizer” is he whom 
Maimonides in his refutation of this argument refers to as 
“Abu Bakr ibn al-S#igh,” ' that is, Avempace. In the Latin 
translation of The Guide of the Perplexed used by Albertus, 
the same name is given as “Albumazer Maurus.” ** Similarly, 
Thomas Aquinas says that “those who hold the eternity of 
the world evade this argument in many ways,” ” and then 


* Cf. above, pp. 452 ff. 

* Albertus, /.c., Alia est; Thomas, S. Th., L.c., Obj. 8; C.G., I.c., Rursus, 
II Sent, l.c., Sed contra; Bonaventura, /.c., Sed ad oppositum . . . Quinta. 
® Albertus, J.c., Quod autem. " Cf. above, p. 455. 

” Dux seu Director dubitantium aut perplexorumt I, 73, fol. 73a, 1. 34. 
*S. Th. lc., Ad octavum, 
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gocs on to enumerate four views on immortality held by those 
who believed in the eternity of the world, each of which 
would invalidate the Kalam argument.* Among the four 
views enumerated by him, Aquinas reproduces the two men- 
tioned by Maimonides. One of these is the view described by 
him as of those who “do not think it impossible that souls 
should be actually infinite in number,” ** seeing that they 
“have no order [either in space or position].” * Maimonides, 
as will be recalled, attributed this view to ‘“‘some of the later 
philosophers”; '® Aquinas refers it to “the Afetaphysics of Al- 
gazcl.” The other view is that of some “who say that of all 
souls only one will remain.” '* Maimonides, again, as will be 
recalled, attributes it to Avempace; Aquinas, in one place, 
attributes it to “the Commentator,” 7° that is, Averroes. 

Bonaventura, however, after reproducing the argument 
against eternity from surviving souls, raises tentatively an ob- 
jection, in which he mentions two of the four views of im- 
mortality mentioned by Aquinas as being held by those who 
belicve in eternity, cne of which he phrases as the belief that 
“there is one soul for all men,” but he characterizes it as 
being “much less acceptable” than the other view previously 
mentioned by him, namely, metempsychosis, which he has 
dismissed as being “an error philosophically.” ?° Thus the 
twofold refutation of this argument is summarily dismissed 
by him. 

(b) Argument from Finitudes 

Thomas Aquinas, in his commentaries on the Sentences *' 
and the Physics,” deals also with the argument from the 
finitude of things.”? In his Commentary on the Sentences, he 
includes it among the arguments for creation which he con- 

8 Tbid., C.G., l.c., Quod autem de animabus. 

4S. Tbs le, CG hes *° Cf. above, p. 455. 

“S. Th., Le. Sent. L.c., Solutio, Et quia ad rationes in contrarium, Ad 
Sextum. The reference is to the Latin translation of the Makasid (referred 
to above, p. 453, n. 5). Cf. Algazel’s Metaphysics, ed. Muckle, p. 40, ll. 30 ff. 

*§. Th., Le.; cf. C.G. and Sent., Le. * Thomas, /7 II Sent., l.c. 


*® Thomas, I II Sent., l.c. 2 Id., In VIL Phys., Le. 
*° Bonaventura, J.c., Quinta. * Cf. above, pp. 374 ff. 
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siders as not being “of necessity conclusive, though not devoid 
of probability”; in his Commentary on the Physics, he deals 
with it purely as an objection to Aristotle’s theory of the 
eternity of the world. The source from which he has derived 
that argument, as he himself indicates, is Averroes’ Long 
Commentaries on the Physics (Book VIII, Comm. 79) and 
the Metaphysics (Book XII, Comm. 41). 

In his commentaries on both the Sentences and the Physics, 
Thomas Aquinas starts by quoting the difficulty raised against 
the eternity of the world on the ground of the finitude of the 
force within it. In the Commentary on the Sentences, the 
argument is used to prove the impossibility both that “its 
motion should be for an infinite time” and that “its existence 
should endure for an infinite time.” 74 In the Commentary on 
the Physics, it only tries to prove that “no body can endure 
infinitely.” ** 

The subsequent treatments of this argument in his two 
commentaries differ. 

In his Commentary on the Sentences, he quotes from Aver- 
roes’ Long Commentary on the Metaphysics, Averroes’ own 
solution of this difficulty by explaining that, according to 
Aristotle, the infinity of motion 1s due to the prime mover, 
and the infinity of existence is duc to the incorruptibility of 
the celestial sphere by its own nature. Commenting on this 
distinction between the infinity of motion and the infinity of 
existence, which Averroes ascribes to Aristotle, St. Thomas 
maintains that, according to Aristotle, the infinity of exis- 
tence is also due to the prime mover, and he supports himself 
by Averroes’ own view in his De Substantia Orbis. This, as 
will be recalled, is exactly the view of Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis, as quoted by Averrocs in his Long Commentaries on 


the Physics and De Caelo.” 


* Thomas, [7 II Sent., l.c., Sed contra 8. 

5 Id., In VII Pbys., l.c., No. 6. ; 

“Id. In Il Sent., lc. Solutio, Et quia ad rationes in contrarium, Ad 
octavum. 

* Cf. above, pp. 378-381. 
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In his Commentary on the Physics, however, he first quotes 
a solution of the difficulty as reported, he says, in the name 
of Alexander by Averroes in his [Long] Commentary [on 
the Physics]. As phrased by him, it reads as follows: “A 
celestial body receives its eternity [of existence] and its eternal 
motion from a separate mover of infinite power [that is, the 
prime mover].” ** Then he goes on to show how Averroes 
in his [Long] Commentary on the Physics as well as on the 
Afetaphysics refuted Alexander’s solution of the difficulty. 
As phrased by him, it reads as follows: “It is impossible for a 
thing to receive eternity of being from another, for it would 
follow that what is corruptible in itself would become eter- 
nal.” 2° It is to be noted that Averroes himself, as I have 
shown above,*” admitted that the same refutation of Alexan- 
der’s solution had been also advanced by John Philoponus. 
It is also to be noted that nowhere in his discussion of this 
problem does St. Thomas refer to John Philoponus, though 
his name is mentioned in Averrocs’ commentaries quoted by 
him. Finally, as in his Commentary on the Sentences, he 
quotes Averroes’ own solution of the difficulty,®' which he 
characterizes as being “contrary to the truth and to Aristotle’s 
intention” and procceds to prove it.” 

(c) Argument from an Infinite by Succession 

Then one argument, which is used by all three of these 
Schoolmen, and two arguments, which are used by only 
two of them, can be identified with some of the various forms 
in which the argument from the impossibility of an infinite 
by succession is presented in the Kalam.* 

First, all of them use an argument which Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura describe as being based on the Aristotelian 
principle that “it is impossible to traverse an infinite,” * 
taking the term “infinite” in this principle to mean not only 


8 Thomas, In VIII Phys., l.c., No. 12. 

* Thid. 

* Cf. above, pp. 378-381. 

* Thomas, Iz VIII Phys., Lc. * Cf. above, pp. 410 ff. 

* Tbhid., Nos. 13-14. * Phys. VIII, 9, 265a, 19-20. 
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infinite space but also infinite motion.** In various ways, all 
of them argue that, on the assumption of the eternity of the 
world, the past revolutions of the celestial bodies would have 
to be infinite, with the result that the actual present revolution 
of the celestial bodies, and hence the actual present day, would 
not have arrived.*® Both Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aqui- 
nas refute this argument, the former raising against it three 
objections; the latter only one objection. 

Albertus, having in mind the distinction made by Averroes 
and Maimonides on behalf of Aristotle between an essential 
and an accidental infinite or between an actual and a potential 
infinite and their description of the accidental or potential in- 
finite as an infinite by succession, argues in the first two of his 
three refutations that an infinite succession of celestial revolu- 
tions, which is an accidental or potential infinite, is not im- 
possible.** His third refutation, I take it, is the same as the one 
refutation by Thomas. 

Thomas’ refutation of the argument, as phrased by him in 
his Contra Gentiles, reads as follows: “Though the infinite 
is not [traversed] when simultaneous and actual, it can be 
[traversed] when in succession [and in potentiality], since 
any part of such infinites (infinitun7) taken is finite. Hence 
any part of the preceding revolutions taken could be traversed, 
since it is finite.” ** What he means to say is this. Aristotle’s 
statement that an infinite cannot be traversed refers only to 
a continuous infinite extension which has neither beginning 
nor end, but in the case of an infinite by succession, such as 
infinite time or the infinite generation of man or the infinite 
division of magnitudes, which, according to Aristotle, means 
that “one thing is always taken after another, and each thing 


® Cf. above, p. 416. 

* Albertus, /.c., Prima autem suarum demonstrationum est; Thomas, S. 
Th., lc. Obj. 6; C.G., lc., Adhuc, Quia; In II Sent., l.c., Sed contra 3; 
Bonaventura, /.c., Tertia. 

* Albertus, J.c., Prima autem suarum demostrationum absque dubio nihil 
valet... Primum...Secundum... 
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that is taken is always finite,” ®® there are parts which are 
traversed. 

In his Seanma Theologica, the same refutation is stated 
bricfly as follows: “Passage is always understood as being from 
term to term. Whatever bygone day we choose. from it to 
the present day there is a finite number of days which can 
be traversed.” 4° 

fn Bonaventura, a tentative refutation is raised only to be 
answered, This tentative refutation is not the same as the 
unanswered refutation in Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aqui- 
nas. It is something devised by Bonaventura himself. To make 
of it any sense we may assume that Bonaventura conceived 
of an opponent who had in his mind Aristotle’s statement to 
the effect that time and movement are measured by each 
other, so that time units and movement units correspond to 
cach other and that, if the movement units are infinite, the 
corresponding time units will also be infinite.41 We may also 
assume that Bonaventura further conceived of his opponent as 
taking the Aristotelian statement that “ir is impossible to 
traverse an infinite” 4? to mean that an infinite, whether an 
infinite space or an infinite succession of movements, cannot 
be traversed in finite time but that it can be traversed in 
infinite time. This, it will be recalled, resembles the reasoning 
in Aristotle’s answer to Zeno’s first argument against the 
infinite divisibility of space.** With all this in the back of his 
mind, Bonaventura hurls the following challenge: “If [in 
refutation of the argument] you should say that the infinite 
past revolutions of the spheres cannot indeed be traversed [in 
finite time] because they have no first but that they may still 
full well be traversed in infinite time [which similarly has no 
first], you will not get away -vith it.” ** Thereupon Bona- 


* Phys. Ill, 6, 206a, 25-29. S. Th., l.c., Ad sextum. 

“ Phys. 1V, 12, 220b, 14-32; VII, 1, 251b, 10-28, 

“Phys. VIII, 9, 265a, 10-20; cf. above n. 34. 

“ Phys. VI, 2, 233a, 24-31; cf. below, p. 516. 

“Bonaventura, l.c., Tertia. The text, slightly emended, reads as follows: 
“Si tu dicas quod non sunt pertransita, quia nulla fuit prima, sed (printed 
text: vel) quod etiam bene possunt pertransiri; per hoc non evades.” 
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ventura goes on to rebut it. His rebuttal is based upon his 
attempt to disprove the view assumed in the refutation that 
infinite revolutions can be traversed in infinite time.*® The 
chief points in his rebuttal are as follows. (1) Assuming that 
the world is eternal, Bonaventura raises the question whether 
we are able to fix a spherical revolution on some day which 
is infinitely prior to a given revolution on the present day or 
whether we are unable to fix any such revolution. (2) He 
shows the impossibility of either one of these alternatives. 
(3) Having thus shown that we are unable to fix a spherical 
revolution on some day which is infinitely prior to a given 
revolution on the present day, he expects us to conclude that 
the past infinite revolutions of the spheres in an assumed 
eternal world cannot be traversed in infinite time.*¢ 

Second, an argument used only by Thomas Aquinas ‘7 and 
Bonaventura *8 contends that, on the assumption of the eter- 
nity of the world, there would be an infinite number of 
efficient causes, but this, according to Aristotle himself in 
Metaphysics Il. 2, is impossible. Aquinas illustrates it by the 
generation of one man from another man * as well as by the 
gencration of one animal from another animal,®° and Bona- 
ventura illustrates it by the revolutions of the celestial bodies 
and by the generation of one animal from another animal.>! 
Aquinas refutes this argument, and his refutation is based 
upon the distinction between an accidental and essential in- 
finite,*? which distinction in his Commentary on the Sentences 
is attributed by him to Averroes’ Long Commentary on the 
Physics, Book VIH, Comm. 47. Bonaventura, referring to 
what has been hitherto referred to as “essential causes” in 
contrast to “accidental causes” as “things which are arranged 


“Cf. Albertus, Im II Phys., Tract. I, Cap. V. 

““ Bonaventura, /.c., Tertia. 

“S. Th, Le., Obj. 7; C.G., Le., Amplius; Sent., I.c., Sed contra 5. 

“ Bonaventura, /.c., Secunda. 

“S. Th, lc. C.G., l.c.; In Il Sent, lc. 

® Thomas, 17 II Sent., l.c. 

* Bonaventura, I.c., Secunda. 

@S. Th. Le, Ad Septimum; C.G., I.c., Quod etiam quinto; Jn II Sent., 
L.c., Solutio, Et quia . . . Ad quintum, 
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according to the order of causality,” argues: “If you say that 
it ls not necessary to assume a stop in the order [or succession ] 
except in things which are arranged according to the order 
of causality, because in causes there must be a stop, then I ask: 
Why not in others?” * Thus, again, is the refutation of the 
argument summarily dismissed by him. 

Third, an argument, again, used only by Thomas Aquinas 
and Bonaventura contends that, on the assumption of the eter- 
nity of the world, the past number of days or past number of 
revolutions to the present day would be infinite, with the 
result that with every additional day there would be additions 
to the infinite number of days and revolutions,** which would 
make something greater than the infinite. In his refutation, 
Thomas Aquinas, evidently drawing upon Aristotle’s state- 
ment that “by addition, also, there is an infinite potentially, 
in the same way as an infinite by division, for it will always 
be possible to find something beyond the total for the time 
being,” says “that nothing hinders the infinite receiving an 
addition on the side on which it is finite.” ®* This refutation 
of the argument is tentatively restated by Bonaventura in his 
own words only to be rebutted. His tentative restatement 
reads as follows: “If you say that the infinite is only in respect 
of the past, but in respect of the present, that is, the now, it 
is actually finite, and so on the side on which it is actually 
finite, may become greater, it does not invalidate the argu- 
ment.” He then goes on to show how, on the assumption of 
the eternity of the world, one infinite would be greater than 
another, even when the past infinite is finite in respect of any 
given present, for at any given present the infinite revolutions 
of the moon would always be twelve times as many as the 
infinite revolutions of the sun.*? 


** Bonaventura, f.c. 

*C.G., Le., Praeterea: In II Sent., l.c., Sed contra 4. 

°° Phys. III, 6, 206b, 16-18. 

* C.G., l.c., Quod etiam quarto; In II Sent., I.c., Solutio, Et quia . . . Ad 
quartum. 

5 Bonaventura, /.c., Prima. 
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Though none of these arguments which we have listed 
under “(c) Argument from an Infinite by Succession” are 
taken directly from the works of Averroes or from the work 
of Maimonides, still they show the unmistaken influence of 
the various presentations of the Kalam argument from the 
impossibility of an infinite by succession as these presenta- 
tions could have come to be known to our three Schoolmen 
through Maimonides and Averroes. 


CHAPTER VI 
ATOMISM 


I. AFFIRMATION OF ATOMISM 
I. ORIGIN OF ATOMISM IN THE KALAM 


In the early part of the ninth century there began to appear 
in the Kalam discussions of such philosophic concepts as body 
and substance and motion and accidents and the like.! Various 
meanings are given to these concepts, all of which can be 
traced to Greek sources — sources either genuine or spurious, 
of which some could have been known to the Mutakallimian 
directly through translations and others only indirectly 
through hearsay. 

It is from such Greek sources that the Mutakallimiin learned 
also about atoms. This is attested by the fact that the basic 
Arabic terms used by them in their first recorded discussions 
of atomism, during the early part of the ninth century, are 
all translations from the Greek. Thus the Arabic terms for 
atoms, /a yatajazza’u* and la yankasimu,? are translations of 
the Greek terms dropov* and dS:afperov.® So also the Arabic 
use of the term al-jaubar, “substance,” by itself in the sense 
of “atom,” ® reflects Aristotle’s statement that Democritus 
“makes magnitudes that are indivisible (éroua) to be sub- 
stances (ovcias).”* To this etymological evidence we may 
add the testimony of Ibn Hazm, who says that the atomism 
of the Kalam is to be traced to “some of the ancients (al- 


* Makalat, pp. 301 ff. * [bid., p. 307, 1. 11. 

* Ibid. p. 59, |. 3. *Phys. VIII, 9, 265b, 29. 

* De Gen. et Corr. I, 1, 314a, 21; Metaph. V, 3, 1o14b, 5. See “Glossarium” 
in Fobes’ edition of the Latin version of Averroes’ Middle Commentary on 
De Gen. et Corr. under the terms “indivisibilis” and “indivisibilia.” 

° Makalat, p. 311, 1. 15. 

* Metaph. VII, 13, 1039a, 10-11. The Greek term oveéa in the sense of 
atom occurs also in post-Aristotelian literature. Cf. Bailey, The Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus, p. 124, n. 6, and p. 345, n. 3. 
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awat).” * Similarly Maimonides ascribes the origin of Kalam 
atomism to “the ancient (al-mutakaddimin: ha-ri’ shonim, 
ha-kadmonim) philosophers.” ° By “some of the ancients” and 
“the ancient philosophers,” they mean primarily the pre- 
Socratic Leucippus and Democritus, in which sense the term 
“ancients” (al-kudama’) is used by Shahrastani.’° It is thus 
that Democritus is mentioned as the founder of atomism by 
Isaac Isracli,"* Fahr al-Din Razi, Jurjani, and Shirazi. Epi- 
curus is only referred to as the one who introduced into the 
atomic theory the view that the world came into being out 
of atoms by mere chance.!* In Greck philosophy, Plutarch, 
after saying that Fpicurus claims “to lay down the same 
principles [as Democritus],” ironically remarks that what 
Epicurus really did was “to steal from Democritus.” ™ 

It is strange, however, that atomism, which had been re- 
jected by most of the Greek schools of philosophy, should 
have been accepted by all but a few of the early Mutakalli- 
mun, the exceptions among them being the Mut'tazilite Naz- 
zam, the Rafidite Hisham b. al-Hakam, and some other 
Rafidites, and, according to a late report, also the orthodox 
Ibn Kullab.? In Greek philosophy, the earlier atomism of 
Leucippus and Democritus was rejected by both Plato and 
Aristotle, and the later atomism of Epicurus by all the schools 
of Greek philosophy which flourished in post-Aristotelian 
times. Nor was atomism favored by scriptural philosophers 
who preceded the Kalam. Both Philo’ and the Church 
Fathers ** align themselves with the dominant schools of 
Greek philosophy in rejecting atoms, evidently on purely 

* Fisal, V, p. 69, 1. 12. 

° Moreh I, 71, Ps 422, 1:26, 

® Milal, p. 253, ll. 5~6; cf. p. 311, 1. 8. 

"Cf. Yesodot, p. 43, ll. 10-11; De Elementis, p. 8a, ll. 17-19. 

* Cf. Pines, Atomenlehbre, pp. 96-97. 

“Cf., e.g., Emunot 1, 3, oth Theory; Moreh Il, 13, p. 198, ll. 28-30. 

“ Adversus Coloten 8, 1111 B and C. 

* Cf. below, p. 495, n. 1. 


* Cf. Philo, 1, pp. 166, 314-315. 
“Cf. K. Lasswitz, Geschichte der Atomistik, 1, pp. 11-30. 
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philosophic grounds, without making a religious issue out of 
it, even though occasionally they may find scriptural verses 
to support their rational choice.!® The adoption of this gen- 
erally discredited view by the Kalam and its being made by 
them into a religious doctrine requires an explanation. 

An explanation may be found in the fact that in the ninth 
century, when the Muslims became acquainted with atomism, 
they also learned that those who believed in atoms denied 
causality, whereas those who believed in the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter affirmed causality. The denial of causality 
was thus in their mind associated historically with atomism. 
Whether that association meant to them also a logical asso- 
clation is doubtful, for, as we shall see, Mu‘ammar, who was 
an atomist, still believed in causality.?® Now it happens that 
about a century earlicr the Muslims had committed themselves 
to the view that the teachings of the Koran about the divine 
power do not allow the belief that God employs intermediate 
causcs both in the actions of men and in the actions of all 
other things, and, while with regard to the actions of men 
there appeared in the Kalam the Mu'tazilite opposition to this 
view, with regard to the actions of all other things in the world 
there was no opposition to it in the Kalam except on the part 
of some individual Mu'tazilites.2° Thus, barring the Mu'tazilite 
opposition with regard to human actions and the opposition 
on the part of individual Mu‘tazilites with regard to actions in 
gencral, God was regarded by the Mutakallimiin as being 
the direct cause of everything that happens in the world, 
which meant a denial of causality. It is this denial of causality 
on purely religious grounds that made them predisposed to 
the acceptance of atomism, which in their minds was histori- 
cally associated with the denial of causality,*’ even though at 


“Cf. Philo, 1, pp. 314-315. 

“ Cf. below, pp. 560; 566. 

“Cf. below, p. 613. 

* There scems to be a suggestion of this explanation by the Karaite 
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the same time, on similar purely religious grounds, as we 
shall see in the chapter on Causality, they rejected chance, 
despite its being historically associated with the atomism 
accepted by them. Evidently it was simpler for them to 
substitute their omnipotent God for chance than to harmo- 
nize Him with causality. 

Once the theory of atoms was thus accepted by them on 
the ground of indirect religious considerations, they began to 
reinforce it by direct religious arguments. 

The reinforcing religious arguments are based either upon 
a consideration of another aspect of God’s power or upon a 
consideration of God’s knowledge. The argument from power 
is reproduced by Ash‘ari in his account of the controversy 
over atoms among the Muttazilites. “They differed,” he says, 
“as to whether the Creator is to be described as having the 
power to dissolve the whole aggregation of bodies so that 
they would be reduced to atoms. Al-Nazzam expressed him- 
self in the negative, and so did also every one who denied the 
existence of atoms,” 22 whereas Abu al-Hudhayl, who believed 
in the existence of atoms, said that “it is possible for God to 
dissever a body and to annihilate whatever there is in it of 
aggregation, so that it becomes an atom.” 2? The controversy 
over atoms is thus represented as a controversy over the 
question whether God could break up bodies into irreducible 
parts and also whether He could reduce them to one irredu- 
cible part. In Ibn Hazm the same argument from the power 
of God is stated as follows: “The proponents of atoms say: Is 
it not God who combines the parts of a body? Inevitably the 


Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia in the following statement: “The sages of 
speculation [that is, the Mutakalliman] do not agree with the aforemen- 
tioned view, namely, that accidents have causes for their existence in bodies, 
maintaining that they come into being by the Prime Agent without the 
intermediacy of a cause, and therefore they admitted the existence of atoms 
of which bodies were supposed to be composed” (‘Es Hayyinz 4, p. 17, Il. 
34-37). 

™ Makalat, p. 586, ll. 1-3; cf. p- 59, Il. 4-7. 

*Tbid., p. 314, ll. 12~13; ef. p. 59, Il. 8-10. 
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answer is yes. They then say: Has God the power to divide 
these parts so that there would be nothing of a composition 
and nothing of parts in them, or has not God that power? If 
you say He has not the power, then your God is powerless. 
And if you say He has the power, then you have admitted 
the existence of an atom.” 24 The argument from knowledge, 
in its simple form as restated by Baghdadi, tries to show that 
the infinite divisibility of a body, which is implied in the 
denial of atoms, “would force us to conclude that its parts 
are not limited in God’s knowledge, but this involves a 
rejection of the Prophet’s saying: ‘And He counteth all things 
by number’ (72:28).” % Reflecting all these religious argu- 
ments, Maimonides says that the theories of the atom and 
the void were accepted by the Mutakalliman because they 
thought that these theories were “matters of common use- 
fulness and premises which every follower of a revealed Law 
would e in need of.” ?° There were also, of course, philo- 
sophic arguments in support of atomism,2* but these appeared 
later and were used as auxiliary to the religious arguments. 
The original impetus for the adoption of atomism and the 
main support for it, as we have tried to show, are to be found 
in rcligious considerations.?* 

It must, however, be added that the argument from God’s 
powcr is double-edged. For by the very same reasoning from 
God’s power by which it is argued that God must have the 
power to break things up into parts no longer divisible, it 

* Fisal, V, p. 94, Il. 14-16. 

* Fark, p. 316, I. 2-5; cf. p. 123, I. rs-17. A parallel statement in the 
Wisdom of Solomon 11:20, which reads: “But in measure and number and 
weight Thou hast ordered all things” (cf. Isa. 40:12; Job 28:25), is used by 
St. Augustine to prove that, though material things are infinitely divisible, 
still they are all known to God (De Civ. Dei XII, 18). Cf. above, p. 169. 

™ Moreh I, 71, p. 122, Il. 28-29. Cf. Averroes, In VIII Phys., Comm. 74, 
vol. IV, p. 418 IK, quoted below, p. 552 at n. 4. 

“ Fisal V, p. 93, ll. 2-35 p. 94, Il. 4-6; p. 96, Il. 3-12; ‘Es Hayyim q, p. 14. 

*“Mabilleau, Histoire de la Philosophie Atomistique, p. 326, rejects Mai- 
monides’ explanation of a religious motive for Muslim atomism on the 
ground that he did not know what that religious motive was. Pines, Atom- 


emlelre, p. 94, rejects a religious motive on the ground that it docs not 
explain everything about the Muslim conception of atoms. 
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could also be argued that God should have the power to break 
things up into parts which are always divisible. In fact, Joseph 
al-Basir, on becoming conscious of this argument, solved 
it by including the indivisibility of atoms among the impos- 
sibilities which do not come under God’s power.” It may 
also be added that Ghazali, who shared with the Kalam its 
denial of causality, rejected atomism.*° To him, evidently, 
the historical association between the denial of causality and 
atomism did not mean a logical association. Nor was he daunted 
by either of the two religious arguments, just as Augustine 
was not daunted by one of these arguments,*! and Joseph al- 
Basir was not daunted by the other. 

But religious considerations which led the Kalam theolo- 
gians to adopt atomism also made it impossible for them to 
adopt atomism in. its original form as it was conceived in 
Greek philosophy. 

First, with their belief in the creation of the world, the 
atoms, which to them -were the component parts of the bodies 
of the world, had also to be created. This was not only the 
view of those who believed in creation ex nihilo but also 
the view of those who believed in creation out of a pre-cxistent 
eternal matter.”” 

Second, with their rejection of the infinite divisibility of 
matter on the ground that the infinite could not be known 
by God, they could not very well accept the view, held by 
all schools of Greek atomists, that the atoms were infinite in 
number. Thus of the exponents of the Kalam atomists in 
general it is said that one of their fundamental doctrines was 
that, in opposition to Aristotle, who believed in the infinite 
divisibility of matter and in some other kinds of infinity, they 
denied the existence of an infinite in any respect." 


* Cf, Mabkimat 1, p. tsb, il. 4-5, and 21, p. r17b, I. 11-21. 
™ Cf. above, p. 41. * Cf, above n. 25. * Cf. above n. 29. 
™ Cf. above, pp. 366-367. “ Morch 1, 73, Prop. 11. 
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2. AN UNKNOWN PSEUDO-DEMOCRITEAN FRAGMENT 
AND THE UNEXTENDEDNESS OF ATOMS 
IN THE KALAM * 


While religious considerations may account fco~ the devia- 
tion of almost all Muslim atomists from Greek atomism on 
the problem of the eternity and the infinity of atoms, no 
religious consideration could account for the deviation of an 
entire school of Muslim atomists from Greek atomism on the 
problem of the magnitudinousness of atoms. 

In Greek philosophy, the atoms, whether those of Leucip- 
pus and Democritus or those of Epicurus, are always presented 
as having magnitude. Of the atoms of Leucippus, Aristotle 
says that they have “bulk” (éyxos),! and of the atoms of 
Democritus, he says that they differ in “magnitude” (uéye0os) 2 
Of the Epicurean atoms, Epicurus himself says in his letter 
to Herodotus that “some variations of magnitude must be 
supposed,” ? and pseudo-Plutarch’s De Placitis Philosophorum, 
which was translated into Arabic before the tenth century, 
says of the atoms of both Democritus and Epicurus that they 
are “bodies” and have “magnitude.” ¢ In the Kalam, however, 
there was a difference of opinion as to whether atoms are 
magnitudinous or not. The earliest Arabic doxography that 
we have, the Makalat of Ash‘art (d. 933), quotes the opinion 
of a number of Muslim theologians, all dating from the ninth 
century, on this question. With the exception of one, all of 
those quoted by him are for the unextendedness of atoms.® 
Somewhat later, in the early part of the tenth century, this 
was one of the topics upon which the schools of Basra and 
Baghdad held different views. The school of Basra, repre- 

*Reprintéd with some revisions from Politische Ordnung und men- 
schliche Existenz: Festgabe fiir Eric Voegelin (1967), PP. 593-606. 

‘De Gen. et Corr. I, 8, 325a, 30. 

“Phys. HI, 4, 203b, 1. 

* Apud Diogenes Laertius, X, 55. 

*H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci’, I, 3, 18, p. 285a, Il. 3 and 14. 


* Makalat, pp. 307-308. Cf. Otto Pretzl, “Die friihislamische Atomen- 
Ichre,” Der Islam, 19:120 (1930). 
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sented by Aba Hashim, maintained that the atom has mea- 
surement (misabah) * and occupancy of space (mutabay yiz)," 
whereas the school of Baghdad, represented by Ka‘bi, main- 
tained that the atom was without measurement ® and without 
occupancy of space.° By the time of Maimonides, in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, the denial of the extendedness of 
atoms scems to have become the prevailing view in the Kalam. 
He formulates it as follows: “The universe as a whole, that is, 
every one of the bodies that it contains, is composed of small 
particles which are indivisible on account of their smallness, 
and each of these particles is absolutely without quantity.” !° 

The question is: Where did such a conception of unex- 
tended atoms come from? That it must have come from 
somewhere and could not have arisen spontaneously in Arabic 
philosophy is quite clear, for there is no conceivable reason, 
religious or rational, why Arabic philosophy should have de- 
parted on such a fundamental issue from its parent source. 

The answer given by modern scholars is that it came from 
Indian philosophy. Mabilleau, who was the first to suggest 
this answer, goes still further by sweepingly asserting that the 
entire theory of atomism in Arabic philosophy had its origin 
in Indian atomism. In fact, he takes Indian atomism to be 
the source even of Greck atomism." Pines, more judiciously, 
recognizes the Greek origin of Arabic atomism but finds that 
certain elements in it, among them the conception of non- 
extended atoms, owe their origin to Indian atomism."? But it 
seems to me that, while it is to be admitted that certain ele- 
ments in Muslim atomism are of Indian origin, one may still 
question whether the concept of the unextendedness of atoms 
is among them. All the elements in Muslim atomism which 
have been shown to be of Indian origin are supplementary to 
elements derived from Greek philosophy, and not contradic- 

* Mas@’il, p. 38, 1. 15. *Tbid., p. 38, ll. 15-17. 

* Ibid... ps3, L-21. * [bid., p. 41, 1. 22 -p. 42, 1. 2. 

* Moreh I, 73, Prop. 1, p. 135, I. 19-21. 


“ Mabilleau, Histoire de la Philosophie Atomistique, 1, 51-60, 301-377. 
”S. Pines, Beitrdge zur islantischen Atomenlebre (1936), pp. 94-123. 
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tory to them. But the unextendedness of atoms is something 
contradictory to what is taught in Greek atomism. Conse- 
quently, if we admit, as we must, that the general theory of 
atomism in Islam is of Greek origin, there is no adequate 
reason, cither philosophic or religious, by which we could 
explain why the Greek extended atoms were replaced by the 
Indian unextended atoms, especially since the latter view 
was subject to greater difficulty than the former. Inevitably, 
we must assuine that unextended atoms somchow had a Greek 
origin. It is true, indeed, that nothing like it is to be found in 
Cireck philosophy, but this is so only if by Greek philosophy 
is meant the teachings contained in the authentic writings of 
Greek philosophers. But these writings were not the primary 
source, and certainly not the only source, from which Muslims 
got their first knowledge of Greek philosophy. Prior to trans- 
lation into Arabic of such authentic writings, Muslims picked 
up all sorts of fragmentary and often distorted information 
of Greek philosophy from spurious doxographies, either trans- 
lated from the Greek or originally composed in Arabic. 
Oriental centers of Greek learning, such as Harran and Gon- 
deshapur, were spawning grounds of various pscudepigraphs 
and forgeries. A specimen of this kind of spurious writing 
has been preserved in Shahrastani’s Doxography of Greek 
philosophers, which bears internal evidence of its being much 
older than the Arabic translations of the genuine works of 
Greck philosophers. This Doxography contains reports on the 
teachings of the two chief exponents of Greck atomism, two 
reports on Democritus and one on Epicurus. Let us study 
these reports and see what impression early Muslims could 
have gotten out of this Doxography about Greek atomism. 
One of the reports on Democritus, which consists mainly 
of ethical maxims, contains also the following statement: “He 
has certain views on philosophy and characteristic views of 
his own on the principles of generation and corruption, and 
Aristotle gave preference to his opinion over the opinion of 
his teacher the divine Plato, in preferring which he did not 
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act properly.” 1* Here, then, one of the chief exponents of 

reek atomism is represented as having characteristic views 
of his own on the principles of generation and corruption. 
We may reasonably assume that those of the early Muslims 
who could avail themselves of this Doxography already had 
some knowledge, derived from some other sources, about 
certain standard philosophic views, including a general and 
vague knowledge about Democritus’ atoms and accidents. 
When, therefore, they read in this Doxography about charac- 
teristic views held by Democritus on the principles of genera- 
tion and corruption they naturally identified them with his 
views on atomism. And when they further read in the same 
Doxography that the views held by Democritus with regard 
to atoms were favored by Aristotle in preference to the view 
of Plato they naturally got the impression that the atoms and 
accidents of Democritus are like the matter and form of 
Aristotle and not like the images and ideas of Plato. There is 
no use speculating as to what conception of atoms they could 
have gotten from this comparison between the atoms of 
Democritus and the matter of Aristotle. But knowing as we 
do that among Aristotelians there was a question whether the 
matter of Aristotle is extended or unextended, a question 
which had its repercussion in later Arabic philosophy,’* we 
can readily see how from this Doxography it was possible for 
some of its readers to arrive at the conclusion that atoms were 
unextended. 

The second report on Democritus is a medley of various 
views,"* in which no trace is to be found of his theory of 
atoms. 

The report on E-picurus in Shahrastani’s Doxography con- 
tains the following statement: “The principles are two, the 
vacuum and the forms (a/-suwar). As for the vacuum, it is 
empty space; but, as for the forms, they are over and above 

* Milal, p. 305, Il. 3-5. 

“Cf. my Cresca’s Critique of Aristoti- (1929), n. 18 on pp. 579-590, and 


summary on pp. 100-101, 
® Milal, p. 294, Il. 12-20. 
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space and vacuum, and out of them arose all existent things 
and into them resolve all things that came into existence out 
of them, so that from them they had their beginning and 
unto them is their return.” 2° The Arabic term sttrah, “form,” 
is used as a translation of the Greek terms 780s and idéa, and 
consequently the attribution here to Epicurus of a belief in a 
“vacuum” and “forms” reflects a Greek passage in which the 
atoms of E-picurus were referred to as ideas, for so, in fact, 
are the atoms of Democritus referred to in pseudo-Plutarch’s 
De Placitis Philosophorum.* Here, too, there is no indication 
that the “atoms” called “forms” have magnitude. On the con- 
trary, the term szqwar, to those who already had a smattering 
knowledge of philosophy, meant either Platonic “ideas” or 
Aristotelian “forms,” neither of which had magnitude, 

‘There is only one report in this Doxography in Shahrastani, 
a combined report on Democritus and Epicurus, in which the 
atoms of both of them are explicitly said to have magnitude, 
But this report, as well as the report on Heraclitus and Hipas- 
sus immediately preceding it, can be shown, I believe, to be a 
later interpolation by some one who already had before him 
the Arabic translation of pseudo-Plutarch’s De Placitis Philo- 
sophoruim, These two reports are inserted in a section on 
Pythagoras, between a passage which contains a question 
addressed to Pythagoras and his answer 1° and a passage which 
begins with the statement: “Pythagoras had two well-guided 
(or wise) disciples.” '° The report on Heraclitus and Hipassus 

“ Tbid., p. 297, ll. 10-12. 

"Cf. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, IV, 5, 3, p- 388a, 1. 4. The term 
ideas in this passage of pscudo-Plutarch is undoubtedly used in the sense of 
axjuara, “shapes,” which is one of the characteristics of atoms (cf. below 
p. 487, n. 1). In the Arabic translation of pseudo-Plutarch, the term idéas 
here is translated shwkal, “shapes” (singular shakl in the printed edition by 
Badawi, p. 158, 1. 7). So also Nemesius in De Natura Hominis 2 (PG 40, 


536 B; cf. Diels, loc. cit.), oxnjpara as a description of atoms. In a passage 
quoted from Simplicius in Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Demok- 


ritos B, 167, which was called to my attention by Professor Charles H. 


Kahn, the term eiéos is used for atom. Here, too, eiSos is undoubtedly used 
in the sense of oxjua. 

* Milal, p. 277, Il. 1-4. 

*® Thid., 1. 18. 
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and the combined report on Democritus and Epicurus which 
came between these two passages have nothing to do with 
Pythagoras, They are taken, as we shall see, from the Arabic 
translation of pseudo-Plutarch’s De Placitis Philosophoruama, 
where they chronologically follow a report on Pythagoras. 
But our interpolator, in order to explain why he inserted these 
reports into a report on Pythagoras, changed the opening 
words “Heraclitus and Hippasus of Metapontum,” which oc- 
cur both in the original Greek and the Arabic version of 
pseudo-Plutarch,?” to read: “Heraclitus and Hippasus_ be- 
longed to the Pythagoreans,” ! probably justifying himself 
for doing so on the ground of some rumors which he must 
have heard that both Heraclitus and lipassus were of the 
school of Pythagoras.?? But following faithfully the Arabic 
translation of pscudo-Plutarch’s De Placitis,? our interpolator 
introduces his report on Democritus and E’picurus by the 
statement “Ipicurus who philosophized in the days of Democ- 
ritus,’ ?! for which the original Greek reads: “[-picurus, the 
son of Neoches, who philosophized in accordance with De- 
mocritus (Kara Anudxpirov).” > Then, following again faith- 
fully the partly inaccurate statement in both the original 
Greek and the Arabic translation of the pscudo-Plutarch’s 
De Placitis, our interpolator says that, whereas F’picurus at- 
tributes to atoms “shape, magnitude, and weight,” Democritus 
attributes to them only “magnitude and shape.” 7° 

Thus, barring the passage later interpolated from pscudo- 
Plutarch’s De Placitis, there is nothing in this Doxography 
preserved by Shahrastani, which is probably one of the carliest 
sources to have furnished the early Muslims some vague 


“Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 283, ll. 17-18 (Arabic, p. 102, 1. 4). 

** Milal, Pp. 277, 1. 4. 

“Cf. Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. V', n. 1 on pp. 568-369 and pp. 457-458; Dicls, 
Op. cit., pp. 145, 152, 178. ; 

* Arabic De Placitis, Pp. 102, 1. ro. 

* Milal, p. 277, 1. 8. 

* Diels, op. cit. n. 4, p. 285a, I. 1-2. 

* Milal, p. 277, 11. 10-11; cf. Diels, op. cit. n. 4, p. 285a, Il. 12-15 (Arabic, 
p- 102, Il. 14-16). 
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knowledge about Greek atomism, from which they could 
have learned that the atoms had magnitude. Quite the con- 
trary, it could have suggested to them that the atoms had no 
magnitude. 

But the Doxography preserved by Shahrastani, we may 
assume, was not the only work of that type available to the 
early Muslims. There must have been many other doxogra- 
phies, and among them there must have been those which 
contained distorted views about atomism, especially the atom- 
ism of Democritus. For Democritus is known to have been a 
favorite peg upon which to hang all kinds of views. Dicls in 
his Fragmente der Vorsokratiker has more unauthentic frag- 
ments under Democritus than under all the others combined. 
Some of these fragments were brought to light only during 
the last century. To these numerous pseudo-Democritean 
fragments I am going to add one more — one which bears 
upon the question of a possible Greek source for unextended 
ATOMS. 

The fragment is embedded in a passage in Isaac Isracli’s 
work De Elementis, of which the original Arabic, written 
during the ninth or the tenth century, is lost, but of which 
there is a Latin translation, made in the twelfth century,”” and 
a EIcbrew translation, made in the thirteenth century.’ The 
passage occurs in the course of Israeli’s discussion of the 
meaning of Galen’s definition of element, which Israeli quotes 
as reading that “the element is the minimum of the parts of a 
thing.” *° He discusses various possible meanings of the ex- 
pression “the minimum of parts” used in Galen’s definition.”° 
He then makes a hypothetical interlocutor suggest that by 
“the minimum parts” in Galen’s definition is meant those parts 
“into which a body is naturally divided and of which it is also 


* Liber de Elementis in Omnia Opera Isaac (1515), fols. IlIc-Xd. 

** Sefer ba-Yesodot, ed. S. Fried (1900). 

*® De Elementis, fol. Vild, 1. 13 (Yesodot, p. 4o, 1. 7); cf. Galen, De 
Elementis ex Hippocrate 1, 1 (Opera, ed. Kuhn, I, p. 413); De Hippocratis 
et Platonis Placitis VIM, 2 (V, p. 661). 

* De Elementis, fol. VIId, 1. 17- fol. VIIa, 1. 5; Yesodot, p. qo, 1. g- 


P- 43, 1. 1. 
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composed, analogous to the division of a body into surfaces 
and of surfaces into lines and of lines into points.” 3! In other 
words, the “minimum parts” are mathematical concepts like 
surfaces, lines, and points, of which Aristotle says that “all 
these are inherent in other things, and not one of them exists 
separately.” *° Israeli then makes his interlocutor say further 
that he can support such an interpretation of Galen’s defini- 
tion “by a statement of Democritus, for Democritus has said 
that body is composed of surfaces and surfaces are composed 
of limes and lines are composed of points.” ® | 

As no such statement is to be found in any of the extant 
fragments reporting the teachings of Democritus, Jacob Gutt- 
mann, in his monograph on Isaac Israeli, takes this statement 
as one composed by Israeli himself and declares it to be a 
musinterpretation on the part of Israeli of Democritus’ theory 
of atoms.”! This judgment, I believe, is inaccurate. Internal 
evidence shows that the statement is a quotation from some 
source. 

The evidence is twofold, 

First, there is the manner in which this statement of his 
hypothetical interlocutor is introduced by Israeli. According 
to the Latin translation, which seems to be a faithful literal 
reproduction of the original Arabic, it reads as follows: “And 
he corroborates it by a statement of Democritus, for Democ- 
ritus has said.” ** In the olden time, before quotation marks 
were devised, such introductory words meant that what fol- 
lowed was a quotation. 

Second, there is Israeli’s own comment in refutation of his 
hypothetical interlocutor’s suggestion. It reads as follows: 


* De Elementis, p- 8a, Il. 5~11 (Yesodot ll. 1-5) 
~_ Metaph. XI, 2, 1060b, 16-17. epee 
De Elementis, p. 8a, He 11-14 (Yesodot, p. 43, ll. 5-6): “et certificet 

super illud sermone Democriti, quoniam Democritus dixit quod corpus est 
rompositum ex superficiebus et superficies compositae sunt ex lineis et 
lineae ex punctis,” 

3 . . . 

AGE, Jacob Guttmann, Die philosophischen Lebren des Isaak ben 
Salomon Israeli (1911), P- 13; p. 62, n. 1, 

* Cf. above n. 33. 
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“We say to him: The statement of Democritus which you 
have quoted, namely, that, when points are put together, a 
line arises, is a statement which lends itself to two interpreta- 
tions.” “° Israeli then goes on to explain what these two possible 
interpretations are. Now the very fact that Israeli suggests 
two possible interpretations of Democritus’ statement, which 
he himself has put in the mouth of his hypothetical inter- 
locutor, shows that the statement is not of Israeli’; own com- 
position, for certainly he would not suggest two possible in- 
terpretations of a statement which he himself has phrased. 
Undoubtedly, then, the statement is a quotation from a pas- 
sage on Democritus in some doxography, which was either a 
translation from the Greek or originally composed in Arabic 
on the basis of Greek sources. 

What the complete passage was from which the quotation 
in Israch was taken may be reconstructed on the basis of two 
passages in Aristotle which, we shall try to show, are reflected 
in that quotation from Democritus. 

The first of these passages occurs in the Metaphysics, where, 
speaking of the Platonists, Aristotle says that from one stand- 
point they treat unity, which is their first principle, as a 
mathematical “point,” for “the unit is a point without posi- 
tion,” and, when they do so, then “just like certain others,” 
that is, the atomists Leucippus and Democritus, “they put 
things together out of that which is the smallest part.” ** Here, 
then, an analogy is drawn between the mathematical point 
and the atom of Democritus, though, when closely examined, 
the analogy is meant to be only with regard to indivisibility, 
nainely, that both the mathematical point and the Democritean 
atom arc indivisible; there is no indication in this analogy that 
the Democritean atom was to be, like the mathematical point, 
without any extension.*® 

“ De Elementis, p. 8a, ll. 17-19 (Yesodot, p- 43, Il. 10-11): “Dicemus ei: 
Quod autem narrasti de sermone Democriti, quod cum puncta componuntur 
sit ex eis linea, est sermo habens duas intentiones.” 


* Metaph. XIII, 8, 1084b, 25-28. 
“In De Caelo III, 4, 303a, 8-9, called to my attention by Professor Harold 
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The second passage occurs in the De Anima, in which 
Aristotle argues against a view, identified with that of Xenoc- 
rates, which maintains that the soul is a self-moving number, 
consisting of units. Aristotle’s argument is divided into two 
parts. In the first part,®® he assumes that the units, of which 
Xenocrates’ soul-number consists, have no extension, but, in 
the course of his argument, from the fact that they are self- 
moving, he concludes that, even though they have no exten- 
sion, they must have position, and hence are points, for, 
according to a statement of his elsewhere, a point is that which 
is indivisible, that is, unextended, but has position.*® In the 
second part of his argument, Aristotle begins with a statement 
which, literally translated, reads: “Besides, it would seem to 
make no difference whether we say units or tiny corpuscles, 
for if out of the little spheres of Democritus points be gen- 
erated and quantity alone remain (yap éx trav Anoxptrov 
chaipiov éav yévwvrat oriypal, pdovov Sé pévy TO Too Ov), there 
will still be in this, as in everything continuous, something 
which causes motion and something which is moved.” # In 
this quotation from Aristotle, it is not quite clear what the 
statement, which we have italicized and of which we have 
reproduced the corresponding Greek, exactly means. But in 
Themistius’ commentary on De Anima, which was translated 
into Arabic during the ninth century, this statement of Aris- 
totle is paraphrased to read: “It will make no difference 
whether we say the soul consists of units or of tiny particles, 
which Democritus takes to be spherical, for if amy one assumes 
the spheres of Democritus to be no longer spheres but points 
which retained only their quantity, nothing would prevent 


F. Cherniss, Aristotle says that Leucippus and Democritus, by their theory of 
atoms, “in a way make things out to be numbers or composed of numbers.” 
Here, too, the analogy of atoms to numbers only means that, like numbers, 
atoms are indivisible; it does not mean that, like numbers, they are also 
unextended. 

* De Anima I, 4, 408b, 30 — 4o9a, 10. 

* Metaph. V, 6, 1016b, 25-26, 30-31. 

" De Anima I, 4, 409a, 10-13. 
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some of them from causing motion and others from being 
moved, as would be the case if they were small bodies.” * 

Perhaps the underscored paraphrase in Themistius of the 
underscored original statement in Aristotle is not as explicit 
as we would wish it to be, but the meaning is quite clear. It 
means to say: If any one wishes to call the little spheres or 
atoms of Democritus points which possess magnitude, he may 
do so. The interpretation of the passage in Aristotle is brought 
out more sharply by Averroes, who in his comment on the 
same passage in Aristotle, which is quite evidently based upon 
the comment of Themistius, says: “What Aristotle means 
thereby, as it seerns to me, is this: And similarly he who as- 
sumes that it is possible for a point to be self-moving will 
admit that as a consequence of his assumption the point would 
be a body. Accordingly we may well say that the self-moving 
round atoms of Democritus are so very small that they 
are called points, for the point, according to its use in this 
asst nption, is nothing but a body.” # Undoubtedly this in- 
terpretation of the passage in Aristotle, as embodied in the 
commentaries of ‘Themistius and Averroes, represents a tradi- 
tional interpretation that was current in the various successive 
schools of philosophy, beginning with the schools of the 
Greek Peripatetics and continuing throughout the schools of 
their Arabic followers. 

Let us then imagine a doxographer who wanted to transmit 
to his readers the view that Democritus, in contradistinction 
to the Aristotelian view of the infinite divisibility of matter, 


“ Themistius in Libros de Anima Parapbrasis, ed. R. Heinze (1899), 
p- 34, IL. 20-24: obdéy Siolcer povddas Aéyer } copara CurKpa THY YuxHy, ola Kal 
Anmoxpiros ra opaipixad- Kal yap et ris brdOotTo Tas Anpoxpitov cdhaipas unKeére 
opaipas, adda orevyuas, udvoy 5é abrar Typoin Td wogdy, obdev Kwhier Tas pev 
Kwvety avra@v, Tas S€ Kiveiobat, Gorep el utkpa couara oar. 

“ Averrois Cordubensis Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis de Anima 
Libros 1, Comm. 69 (ed. Stuart Crawford [1953], p- 94, Il. 17-22): “Et 
intendit, ut mihi videtur: et stmiliter qui ponit quod possibile est ut punctus 
moveatur concedit ut contingat ei quod punctus sit corpus. Et ideo bene 
possumus dicere quod sphaerae Democriti, quae moventur ex se, adeo sunt 
parvae quod dicuntur puncta. Punctus enim secundum hanc positionem non 
est Nisi corpus.” 
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believed that things are ultimately composed of indivisibles 
called atoms. Let us further imagine that our doxographer, 
who undoubtedly knew that a mathematical point is indivis- 
ible, knew also of this Statement of Aristotle that the atoms 
of Democritus could be loosely called points. Let us still 
further imagine that, knowing as he certainly did that besides 
points mathematicians also spoke of surfaces and bodies, he 
also knew of Aristotle’s statement that surfaces are sections 
and divisions of bodies, and lines are sections and divisions of 
surfaces, and points are sections and divisions of lines.*4 Imag- 
ining that all this was in the back of our doxographer’s mind, 
we can readily see how he could have drafted a statement on 
Democritus’ view on atoms, which in its complete form, read 
as follows. “Democritus affirms thar the principles of all things 
are little spheres which are indivisible like points, so that body 
1s Composed of surfaces and surfaces are composed of lines 
and lines are composed of points.” It is the last part of this 
statement that is quoted by Israeli’s hypothetical interlocutor. 
_ Undoubtedly our doxographer had used the term “points” 
in that loose sense in which it is used in the two passages in 
Aristotle — in the sense of something which, while indivisible, 
Is not unextended. But the early Muslim students of philos- 
ophy, who read his doxography, were more likely to have 
known the mathematical and philosophical commonplace that 
a point has position but no magnitude than the two above- 
quoted passages in Aristotle where the term “points” is loosely 
used in the sense of something which has magnitude. The im- 
pression they got from such a doxography was that Democ- 
ritus’ atoms were, like mathematical points, without extension. 
Evidence that that doxographic statement could have led 
readers to assume that the atoms of Democritus were unex- 
tended is to be found in Israeli’s own comment on it, to which 
we have referred above. 
Isracli, who lived at a time when the physical writings of 
Aristotle and his Metaphysics, as well as pseudo-Plutarch’s De 
“ Metaph. XI, 2, 1060b, 12~15, 
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Placitis Philosopborum, were already translated into Arabic, 
undoubtedly knew that the atoms of Democritus were ex- 
tended and that Aristotle was opposed to atomism, and, as we 
shall sec, he knew also why Aristotle was opposed to it. He 
certainly knew that in Islam, among those who believed in 
atoms, there were those who believed that the atoms were 
unextended and there were those who believed that they were 
extended, for, in his discussion of Muslim atomism, he men- 
tions both these views and argues against both of them.® 
Presumably, however, he did not associate the term “points” 
in the statement of Democritus, which he puts in the speech 
of his hypothetical interlocutor, with the passages in Aristotle 
where the term “points” is used loosely in the sense of some- 
thing indivisible but extended. And so, in his criticism of 
his interlocutor’s explanation of the “minimum of parts” in 
Gialen’s definition of clements as meaning the same as the 
“poimts” or “atoms” in the statement quoted in the name of 
Democritus, he starts out by saying that “points” in Democ- 
ritus’ statements lends itself to two interpretations, neither 
of which is applicable as an explanation of Galen’s “minimum 
of parts.” The two explanations, as they emerge from his 
criticism of them, correspond to the two conceptions of atoms 
current in Islam, namely, that they are either (1) indivisible 
and also unextended or (2) indivisible but extended. His crit- 
icism of both the two Muslim conceptions of atoms and the 
two possible interpretations of the alleged statement of Democ- 
ritus are based, as we shall sce, upon two arguments used by 
Aristotle, one against the assumption that a body is composed 
of something that is both indivisible and unextended and the 
other against the assumption that something extended can be 
indivisible. 

Aristotle’s argument against the assumption that a body can 
be composed of something that is both indivisible and unex- 
tended occurs in several places. In one place, he argues that, 
since those things which are both indivisible and unextended 


“Cf. Yesodot, p. 49, ll. 14 ff; De Elementis, p- 8c, Il. 53 ff. 
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have no parts, when they are in contact with one another, the 
contact will be “as whole with whole,” but, if so, they cannot 
form a body, for a body, which is a continuous quantity, has 
distinct parts.° In another place, he argues that the constituent 
parts of a body cannot be points, for “when the points touch 
each other and exist together to forma single magnitude, they 
do not make the whole bigger . . . Hence, even if all the 
pots were put together, they would not produce a magni- 
tude.” 47 In a third place, he simply queries: “And how can a 
magnitude be composed of indivisibles?” “8 So also Israeli 
argues that, on the assumption that the points in Democritus’ 
statement are unextended, the conjunction between any such 
two points will be a conjunction of whole with whole, but 
“if... the conjunction of one point with another is a con- 
junction of whole with whole, then the two points will form 
one point and their place will be one place, for the whole of 
the one is the whole of the other, seeing that neither of them 
has extension nor is there between them any difference. And 
the same will hold true of the third point and the fourth and 
the others after it to infinity.” #” The conclusion of the rea- 
soning which Israeli expects us to complete by ourselves is: 
Therefore no combination of such points could form a body. 

And with regard to the assumption that the indivisibles out 
of which a body is composed have extension, Aristotle sums 
up his argument against it in his statement that “it is not true 
to speak of indivisible magnitudes.” * So also Israeli, taking 


* Phys. VI, 1, 231b, 2-5. 

* De Gen. et Corr. I, 2, 316a, 30-34. 

* Metaph. XII, 8, 1083b, 15-16. . 

” De Elementis, p. 8a, ll. 21-27 (Yesodot, p- 43, ll. 11-17): “si... eius 
continuatio cum eco est continuatio cum toto, erunt duo puncta punctum 
unum, et crit ipsorum locus locus unus, quoniam totum cuiusque ipsorum 
erit totum alterius, cum nulli ipsorum sit divisio (Hebrew: merhbak = 
Arabic bu'd = d&doracis, distance, exension dimension) neque differentia 
inter ca. Similiter secundum hanc similitudinem ratiotinatio etiam puncto 
tertio et quarto, et quae sunt post illud usquam ad infinitum.” Cf. p. 8c, 
ll. 58-66 (Yesodot, p. 50, ll. 1-7) for the sai ¢ argument against the Muslim 
unextended atoms, 

*° Metaph. XII, 8, 1038b, 13~14. 
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up the assumption that the points in the Democritean frag- 
ment, though indivisible, are extended and have parts, so that 
when one point is conjoined with another, it is in conjunction 
with it as part with part, he argues as follows: “And, if the 
conjunction of one point with another is as part thereof with 
part of the other, then the division and dissection [of the 
point] would necessarily follow therefrom, but this would 
do away his claim [that a body is composed of points], for 
the point is indivisible.” * Here, again Israeli expects us to 
supply the conclusion, as phrased by Aristotle, that “it is not 
truc to speak of indivisible magnitudes.” 

And so, when we are told that the Kalam could not have 
gotten the conception of unextended atoms from Greek phi- 
losophy, we may say that it could have gotten it from that 
extant Doxography preserved by Shahrastani in which the 
atoms of Democritus are allusively correlated with Aristo- 
teclian “matter” and covertly referred to as “simple spirits” 
and in which the atoms of Epicurus are more directly de- 
scribed as “forms” and as being “over and above space and 
vacuum,” or it could have gotten it from that nonextant 
Doxography referred to by Israeli in which the atoms of 
Democritus are described as “points.” 


3. GREEK DESCRIPTIONS OF ATOMS AS REFLECTED 
IN THE ATOMISM OF THE KALAM 


Having seen how Muslim atomists dealt with the Greek 
atomists’ description of atoms as eternal and infinite and mag- 
nitudinous, let us now see how they dealt with some other 
characteristic descriptions of atoms used by Greek atomists, 


" De Elenrentis, p. 8a, ll. 27-30 (Yesodot, p- 43, ll. 17-18): “Et si fuerit 
continuatio puncti cum puncto parte ipsius cum parte illius, sequitur ipsam 
divisio ac peremtio, et removebitur alteratio (evidently a misprint for 
altercatio, Hebrew: ta‘anah = Arabic da‘wi, assertion, claim, suit) ab eis, 
cum punctum sit cul pars non est.” This last statement is a quotation from 
Euclid, Elements I, Def. 1. Cf. p. 8c, Il. 66-70 (Yesodot, p- 50, Il. 7-10) for 
the same argument against the Muslim extended atoms. 
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whether of the early Democritean type or of the later Epicu- 
rean type. 

In the atomism of Democritus, as reported by Aristotle, 
atoms are described as “existent” (év), in contradistinction to 
the void, which is described as “nonexistent” (od év), and 
they are also described as differing from each other in three 
ways: (a) they differ in position (Oéors) or “turning” (rpomy), 
as, for instance, “above and below, before and behind, [right 
and left]”;° (b) they differ in shape (oxjpa) or contour 
(pucpos), as, for instance, “angular, straight, and round”; (c) 
they differ in order (rééis) or “inter-contact” (Siabiyh), as, 
for instance, any two atoms designated by the letters A and 
N may be arranged either in the order of AN or in the order 
of NA, so that the contact between them differs. All these 
descriptions, we shall try to show, are reflected in the Kalam 
discussions of atomism. 

As for “existence,” in the Kalam “existence” (wujtid) is 
taken by Abt Hashim of the Basra school to be one of the 
essential attributes of the atom.’ 

As for “position” or “turning” (zpom%), by which is meant 
the contrasts of “above and below, before and behind, right 
and left,” in the Kalam this topic is reflected in the discussion 
of jihah, “direction,” in its relation to the atom,‘ the term 
“direction” being explained as meaning “right and left, above 
and below, before and behind.” ® . 

As for “shape,” in the Kalam there is a discussion as to 
whether the atoms are each either like a square or round.° 

As for “order” or “inter-contact,” in the Kalam it is gen- 
erally assumed that there is contact (gass) between atoms 
and hence presumably there is a difference of “order.” 7 

*Phys. I, 5, 188a, 22-26; Metaph. I, 4, 985b, 4-19; VIII, 2, 1042b, 12-15. 

*For the bracketed addition, see Phys. III, 5, 20sb, 32-33. 

* Mas@il, p. 3, 14 (20); p. 8, 1. 8 (24). 

* Ibid., p. 40, |. 20; cf. Makalat, p- 316, Il. 8-11. 

* Masa’il, p. 41, ll. 5-6; cf. Makalat, p. 316, Liz. 

* Cf. Horten, Probleme, p. 226. 


"Cf. Makalat, p. 302, l. 1o~p. 303, 1. 3; Horten, Probleme, pp. 224-225; 
cf. Pines, pp. 8-9. 
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In Greek atomism, except for the properties of maguitude, 
shape, and weight, the eternal atoms before their collision are 
said to possess “none of the qualities belonging to things which 
come under our observation,” ® such as color and smell and 
taste and sound and cold and heat.? In the Kalam, there was a 
difference of opinion on this question. On the one hand, Aba 
al-ITudhayl,”° Fuwati," and Aba Hashim 2 maintained that 
it is possible for the created atom to be devoid of such acci- 
dents as color, taste, smell, and the like. On the other hand, 
“Iskafi ™ and Ka‘bi ' maintained, in the language of the latter, 
that “it is impossible for the atom to be devoid of color and 
taste and smell and warmth and cold and moisture and dry- 
ness.” There seems to be no logical connection between the 
problem whether atoms have magnitudes and the problem 
whether they have accidents. Abu Hashim, who says that 
atoms can be devoid of accidents, says that they have mag- 
nitudes; 1° Ka‘bi, who says that they cannot be devoid of 
accidents, says that they have no magnitude; ‘© and Aba al- 
IHudhayl, who says that they can be devoid of accidents, says 
that they have no magnitude.’* Maimonides reproduces the 
prevailing view of the Kalam of his time as follows: “Each of 
the atoms created by God must inevitably have accidents, from 
which it is inseparable; such, for instance, as color, smell, and 
motion or rest; quantity, however, is an exception, for, ac- 


cording to their opinion, none of these substances has quan- 


tity; in fact, quantity is not designated by them as an accident 
and it is not conceived of by them in terms of accident.” "8 


* Diogenes, X, 54. * Lucretius, II, 730-859. 

* Makalat, p. 311, U. 13-14; p- 312,11. 

" Tbid., p. 304, ll. 6-7. 

* Masa’ il, p. 43, ll. 6-7. 

* Makalat, p. 302, Il. 8-9. : 

“ Mas@il, p. 43, Il. 20-21. But in Usdl, p. 56, ll. 15-16, Ka'bi is said to hold 
that substance can be devoid of all accidents except color. 

* Mas@il, p. 38, 1. 15. 

*° [bid., i. 16-17. 

™ Makalat, p. 307, 1. 10. 

™ Moreh I, 73, Prop. 5, p- 138, Il. 21-25. Cf. Usdil, p. 56, Il. 11 ff.; Irshad, 
p. 13, HL. 16 ff. (G2). 
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In Greek atomism, again, the eternal atoms, while having 
no such qualities as color and smell and taste and sound and 
cold and heat, are still all in motion.”® So also in Muslim 
atomism, even Abii al-Hudhayl, who believes that atoms may 
be devoid of such accidents as color, taste, smell, and the 
like, is reported to have said that they have motion and rest 
and what follows from them, such as aggregation and segre- 
gation.”° 

In Greek, or rather Epicurean, atomism, the eternal motion 
of the free atoms does not stop even when the atoms through 
their fortuitous collision are formed into compound bodies. 
Within compound bodies each of the constituent atoms is still 
in motion and, in fact, the motion of any compound body is 
the resultant of the total motions of its component atoms.”" 
In his letter to Herodotus, Epicurus expresses himself on this 
point by saying that the atoms, when formed into compound 
bodies, “retain vibration (rov madpov ioyvow).” > Though 
this letter was not translated into Arabic, this view was held 
by the Kalam atomists. Thus, those Kalam atomists who be- 
lieved that atoms have not only motion but also all other kinds 
of accidents are reported by Maimonides to have held the 
following view: “With regard to accidents which exist in a 
body, none of them can be said to belong peculiarly to the 
body as a whole; rather does any of those accidents exist, 
according to their opinion, in each of the atoms of which the 
body is composed.” As illustrations, Maimonides mentions 
such accidents as whiteness, motion, life, and sensation. In his 
use of motion as an illustration, he says: “Similarly they say 
with regard to a body in motion, that what is in motion is 
each of its component atoms and that only thereby is the body 
as a whole in motion.” 2* The same view is also implied in the 


* Aétius, De Placitis Philosopborum I, 3, 18; I, 12, 5 (Arabic, p. riz, Il. 
13-14; p. 117, 1. 6); Diogenes, X, 43. 

” Makalat, p. 303, Ik. 2-5; p- 311, lL. ri-1g; p. 315, Il. 2-6. Cf. n. 50, below. 

™ See on this, Bailey, Greek Atomists and Epicurus, pp. 330 ff. 

* Diogenes, X, 43. 

* Moreh Nebukinz I, 73, Prop. 5, p. 138, 1. 26-p. 139, I. 1. 
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following controversy reported by Baghdadi. Abi al-Hud- 
hayl, he reports, maintained that “it is possible for a body 
consisting of many atoms to be moved by the motion which 
1s inherent in some of the atoms . . . The rest of the Muta- 
kaliimun say that only the atom in which the motion subsists 
is that which is moved by it, but not the whole body with all 
the other atoms . . . But, if the body as a whole is moved, 
then there was motion in each of its atoms.” 24 The common 
assumption of both Aba al-Hudhayl and the other Mutakalli- 
mun, despite the difference between them, is that the accident 
of motion exists in the atoms and not in the body. 

Another point in Epicurean atomism, which may have been 
known to Arabic atomists, is the theory of the “swerve.” This 
theory means that the atoms in their eternal motions down- 
ward were swerving somewhat aside from the perpendicular 
line of falling, for otherwise they could never form compound 
bodies and hence could not form the world. This Epicurean 
theory of the swerve is mentioned in two Passages in pseudo- 
Plutarch’s De Placitis Philosophorum. These passages, in their 
Arabic version, read as follows: (1) “As for Epicurus, he 
thinks that . . . atoms are moved, at one time perpendicularly 
Cala istikamah wa-kiy am, xara oréOpunv) and at another swerv- 
ingly (ala may] wa-in‘itaf, card mapéyxduow).” 2 (2) “As for 
Epicurus, he believed in two species [of motion], one which 
is in parallel lines (‘ald al-istiwa’, card. orTda@unv) and the other 
in swerving lines (‘ald al-mayl, xara wapéyeduow).” 2° In the 
exposition of their own theory of atoms, the Mutakallimin 
do not mention the swerve, and this for the very good reason 
that in their own theory of atoms, wherein the atoms did not 
collide by mere chance but were combined by God, there 
was no need for a swerve to account for the combination. But 
in their exposition of the Epicurean theory of atoms, some of 
them, it would seem, did know of it. Thus both Saadia and 


“Fark, p. 112, 1. 7~p. 113, Ll 4. 
* Aétius, De Placitis Philosophorum I, 12, 5 (Arabic, p. 117, Il. 4-7). 
™ Ibid. 1, 23, 4 (Arabic, p. 120, I. g-11). 
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Shahrastani, in dealing with the atomism of Epicurus, seem to 
allude to his theory of the swerve, the former in his statement 
that the atoms “converged toward the space now occupied 
by the world and crowded and pressed together,” *’ and the 
latter in his statement that the atoms “move according to 

every kind of direction of motion.” 28 

In Greek atomism, the atoms are said to be apprehensible 
only by the “intellect” (‘aklan, séye),2° and it is maintained 
that “no atom has ever been seen by our sense.” *° Among the 
Mutakallimun there was a difference of opinion about it, some 
of them maintaining that atoms can be seen and tasted or only 
seen, whereas others denied that atoms can be perceived by 
any of the senses.* 

In Greek atomism, the atoms, though differing in shape or 
form, are said to be “of the same kind generically (76 yévos 
év).” *° So also in the Kalam, the school of Basra is reported 
as maintaining that “the atoms are all of the same kind gener- 
ically.” * Ka‘bi, however, representing the school of Baghdad, 
maintains that they are both alike and different.%4 Similarly 
in Indian atomism, we are told, the atoms are not all ultimately 
homogencous.** Maimonides represents the prevailing view of 
the Kalam of his time as maintaining that “all these atoms are 
similar, alike; there is no difference between them in any 
respect.” 36 

As in Greek atomism, so also in the atomism of the Kalam, 

* Emunot I, 3, 9th Theory, p. 61, Il. 15-16. 

™ Milal, p. 277, 1. 14. See also his reference to the swerve in his Nibayat, 
p. 123, IL 8-11. 

* Aétius, De Placitis Philosophorumi 1, 3, 18, p. 285a, ll. 3 and 8 (Arabic, 
p. 102, Il. 11 and 13). Cf. Diogenes, X, 56; Lucretius, I, 268-270. 

* Diogenes, X, 44. 

* Horten, Probleme, Pp. 223. 

* Phys. I, 2, 184b, 21. 

_ ™ Masa’il, p. 2, 1. 2 (German, pp. 17-18, and p. 18, n. 1). So also is the 
view of Jubba’i as reported in Makalat, p- 308, Il. 9-11, where in 1. 10, the 
word bi-anfusiba, which occurs twice, is evidently a corruption of bi- 
@aradiba. 

* Tbid., ll. 2-4 (p. 18). 


® Cf. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, p. 65. 
* Moreh I, 73, Prop. 1; cf. Prop. 8. 
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bodies arise out of the combination of atoms, and this not 
only according to those of the Kalam who endow atoms with 
magnitudes but also according to those who make the atoms 
to be without magnitude. These latter fall into two groups. 
According to one group, the combination of nonmagnitu- 
dinous atoms form one magnitudinous body. According to 
another group, the nonmagnitudinous atoms through their 
combination with each other become magnitudinous bodies, 
with the result that the combination of atoms form not one 
body but rather many bodies, as many as the atoms that have 
entered into the combination.?*? How nonmagnitudinous atoms 
by mere combination can form a magnitudinous body, or can 
be transformed into magnitudinous bodies, is not explained, 
and Saadia has already criticized this view by arguing that it 
is utterly absurd to think that “what is neither long nor wide 
nor deep should be transformed into what has length and 
width and depth.” ** This argument, it may be remarked in 
passing, reflects Aristotle’s argument that the constituent parts 
of a body cannot be points, on the ground that no body can 
be formed out of unextended points.” It is also like the argu- 
ment in Greek philosophy against the assumption that atoms 
have no qualities, on the ground that, if atoms by themselves 
have no qualities, how could they acquire qualities by merely 
joining together? #° These two views about what happens to 
the nonimagnitudinous atoms when they are combined into 
bodies, which are reported by Maimonides of the Kalam of 
his time, must have already existed during the ninth century, 
for some anonymous early atomists of the Kalam and also 
Iskafi are reported by Ash‘ari to have maintained, evidently 
in opposition to others, that “when atoms are combined, none 
of the individual atoms by itself becomes a body, for a body 
is formed out of two atoms united together.” 4? 


" [bid., Prop. t. 
™“ Emunot I, 3 (p. 43, Il. 2-3). 


* De Gen, et Corr. I, 2, 316a, 30-34; cf. Phys. VI, 1, 231b, 2-5; Metaph. 


XII, 8, 1083b, 13-14. Cf. above, p. 485. 
"Plutarch, Adversus Coloten 8, 1111c. " Makalat, p- 302, Il. 6-7. 
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Greek atomism assumed the existence of a void in two 
senses: (1) in the sense of an infinite void,*? within which an 
infinite number of finite worlds floated about,*? so that outside 
each finite world there was a void; (2) in the sense of a void 
which was interspersed between the atoms of which the bodies 
within each finite world were composed.** In Arabic atom- 
ism, with regard to a void outside the one finite world which 
to the Mutakallimiin was created, there is an argument for 
creation by Juwayni in which the Jaww ma‘him, “given air,” 
wherein the world is at first said by him to exist, is then im- 
mediately referred to by him as dhalika al-bala@, “this void,” 
on the basis of which Juwayni is said by Averroes to believe 
that “the world is in a void by which it is surrounded.” * 
With regard to a void within the world, there is a report by 
Aba Rashid that Abt Hashim of the school of Basra and the 
Ash‘arites accepted the existence of such a void, whereas 
Ka‘bi, representing the school of Baghdad, rejected it.** In 
Maimonides, the view prevailing among the Mutakallimin of 
his time is presented as follows: “Those who are concerned 
with the fundamentals of religion [that is, the Mutakalliman] 
also believe that there is a void, that is to say, one space or 
several spaces, in which there is nothing at all, being empty 
of all bodies and devoid of any substances [that is, atoms].” 47 
By “one space,” we may assume, Maimonides means a void 
outside the world, and by “many spaces” he means the many 
voids or interstices between the atoms within the world. Ac- 
cordingly, when Ibn Haldin says that Bakillani, who was an 
Ash‘arite, “affirmed the existence of the atom and of the 
void,” ** the term “void,” we may assume, is used by him both 
in the sense of a void outside the world and in the sense of a 
void within the world. 


* De Caelo IH, 2, 300b, 8; Diogenes, X, 42. 

“ Diogenes, IX, 31 and 44. “ De Caela I, 7, 275b, 29-30. 

* Nizamiyyab, p. 12, ll. 9-10, and Kashf, p- 40, 1. 13; cf. above, p. 438 at 
Nn, 27. 

* Mas@il, p. 24, I. 15-17 (36-37). 

“ Moreh I, 73, Prop. 2, 136, ll. 2-3. * Mukaddimab Mil, p. qo, 1. 9. 
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The atomism of Leucippus and Democritus, according to 
Aristotle, explained “generation (yéveous) and corruption 
(pOopa)” by aggregation (c¥vepicis) and segregation (Sidx- 
pwors).*” To the Kalam, too, according to Maimonides, “gen- 
cration (kaun: havayah) is aggregation (ijtima': kibbus) and 
corruption (fasad: hefsed) is segregation (iftirak: perud).” ™° 

In Greek philosophy, Aristotle has shown that spatial mag- 
nitude (yéyeBos), that is, distance (Suéornua),®* and time 
(xpévos), and motion («ivyots) are either all infinitely divisible 
or are all composed of atoms.°? The masters of the Kalam, 


generalizing as they did that everything in the world is com-: 


posed of atoms, included under this generalization also dis- 
tance, motion, and time. Thus Aba al-Hudhayl says that “the 
motion of a body is divided according to the number of its 
atoms . . . and the motion that befalls one atom is other than 
that which befalls another atom” and also that “motion is 
divided according to time, so that the motion which exists at 
one time is other than the motion which exists at another 
tune.” 8 Thus also Maimonides, restating the atomistic views 
prevailing in the Kalam of his time says that it maintained 
that “time is composed of nows (dndt: ‘atot=7a viv) .. . 
distance (al-masafah: ba-derek, ha-merbak = 8idoracrs) is not 
continuous but is composed of parts at which divisibility 
stops,” ** and “motion is the translation (intikal: he‘tek = dopd) 
of an atom, of those atoms [which constitute a body], from 
one atom fof the distance over which the body moves] to 
another atom next to it.” * 


*° De Gen. et Corr. I, 2, 315b, 4-8. 

” Moreh I, 73, Prop. 1, p. 135, ll. 25-26. These four are referred to in the 
Kalam by the term al-akwan, “the modes of being.” Cf. Irshad, p. 10, Il. 
g-10(28). 

" Phys. VI, 7, 237b, 35. 

* [bid., 1, 231b, 18 ff. 

™ Makalat, p. 319, ll. 10-13. 

** Moreh I, 73, Prop. 3, p. 136, 1. 12 and Il. 21-22. Cf. pseudo-Plutarch’s 
De Placitis Philosopborum in Diels, Doxographi Graeci, I, 6, 4, P- 2934, 1. 22, 
where drécracis (= didoracis, didornwa) is translated into Arabic (p. 107, 
l. 10) by masdfah ( = bu'd). 

" Tbid., p. 137, ll, 1-2. 
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Such are some of the characteristics of Muslim atoms which 
can be traced to Greek philosophy. There are other charac- 
teristics by which atoms are described in Islam. Some of them 
have been traced to Indian influence; ** but some, undoubt- 
edly, have no other source than the playful fancy of their 
authors. 


Il. Tue Denrat or ATOMISM AND THE THEORIFS OF 
Latency (kumtin) anv rue Leap (al-tafrab) 


About the same time that atomism was introduced into the 
Kalam, there was introduced into it also the theory of the 
infinite divisibility of matter, which in Greek philosophy 
meant a theory in opposition to atomism. The exponents of 
this view in the Kalam were the Rafidite Hisham and the 
Muttazilite Nazzam,! both of them having flourished in the 
first half of the ninth century. Here are some of the earliest 
reports of their view. 

As reported by Hayyat, Nazzam admitted that “that which 
is infinite with respect to measurement and extension cannot 
be completely traversed,” ? but still, while admitting that “a 
body is limited in the sense of having an end and limit with 
respect to measure and extension,” * he “denied that bodies 
arc aggregates made up of indivisible parts, asserting that there 
is no part of a body which thought cannot divide into 
halves.” * As reported by Ash‘ari, Hisham b. al-Hakam and 
some of the Rafidites assert that ‘a part is divisible for ever 
and that there is no part but that there is a part thereof, and 
to this there is no end except with respect to extension, for 


* Cf. Pines, Atomenlebre, pp. 112 ff. 

*Of the orthodox, Ibn Kullab, according to a late report, was opposed 
to atomism (cf. Tritton, Muslim Theology, p. 108, based, as communicated 
to me by the author, on Ibn Taymiyyah, Tafsir Sarat al-lklas, p. 21). Ortho- 
dox thinkers who were disinclined to commit themselves to atomism are 
Ghazali (see above, p- 41) and Fahr al-Din Razi (cf. Taftazani, P- 47, 
1. 6). 

* Intisar 19, p. 32, ll. 4-5 (p. 33, 1. 1). 

* Lbid., 34, p. 47, ll. 4-5 (p. 55, Il. 17-18). 

*Ibid., 19, p. 32, Il. 7-9 (p. 33, I. 5-7). 
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to the extension of a body there is an end but there is no end 
to its parts with reference to divisibility”;® and similarly 
Nazzam is quoted by him as saying that “there is no part 
(ju) but that there is a part thereof and there is no portion 
(bad) but that there is a portion thereof and there is no half 
bur that there is a half thereof, and a part may be divided by 
a divisor for ever, for it is infinite with respect to divisibility,” ° 
the implication of the last remark being that with respect to 
extension a body is not infinite. 

The distinction assumed in these passages between the im- 
possibility of the infinite extension of a body and the pos- 
sibility of its infinite division, and the explanation of the 
former on the ground that an infinite extension cannot be 
traversed, reflect statements in Aristotle’s Physics? and De 
Caclo.* We may, therefore, assume that the infinite divisibility 
asserted by Nazzam and Hisham is, like the infinite divisi- 
bility asserted by Aristotle,” only potentially infinite but not 
actually so. That Aristotle’s infinite divisibility was infinite 
only ina potential sense could have been known to both 
Nazzam and Hisham also from the Arabic translation of 
pscudo-Plutarch’s De Placitis Philosopborum, where Aris- 
lotle’s infinite divisibility is distinguished from that of the 
followers of Thales and Pythagoras by its being infinite only 
potentially and not actually.*° It will have been noticed that 
in their respective reports on Nazzam’s denial of atoms neither 
Hayyat nor Ash‘art makes Nazzam dependent upon Hisham 
b. al-Llakam. Accordingly, when Baghdadi says of Nazzam 
that “from Hisham and from the heathen (27ulbidah) philos- 
ophers he took his view on the denial of atoms,” his making 
Nazzam dependent upon Hisham is only a conjecture on his 

* Makalat, p. 59, ll. 4-7. 

“Tbid., p. 318, ll. 6-8; cf. p. 304, Il. 13-15. 

"Phys. Ill, 6, 4o6a, 15-18; HIT, 4, 204a, 5; cf. Metaph. XI, 10, 1066a, 36-37. 

“De Caelo I, 5, 271b, 2 ff.; IIT, 1, 299a, 17 ff.; IIT, 2, 300b, 4-5. 

° Phys. TH, 6, 206a, 14 ff. 

“Diels, Doxographi Graeci, 1, 16 (Arabic, p. 118, ll. 1-4). 


" Fark, p. 113, ll. 16-17; cf. p. 50, Il. 15-16. On mulbidah as referring to 
Aristotelians, see below, pp. 505-506. 
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part. Shahrastani, in his report on Nazzam, merely says that 
“he agreed with the philosophers in the denial of atoms.” 
Ibn Hazm, who, in dealing with the Kalam theory of atoms, 
attributes it to “some of the ancients,” ! in dealing with those 
who denied atoms mentions ‘“Nazzam and every one who is 
well versed in the teaching of the ancients.” By “the an- 
cients” in both cases he means Greek philosophers in general, 
of whom in the former case the reference is especially to 
Democritus and Ipicurus and in the latter case to Aristotle 
and all those who followed him in the denial of atoms. 

With his rejection of atomism and his substitution for it of 
the Aristotelian theory of an infinitely divisible matter, Naz- 
zam also rejected two theories which in his time were asso- 
ciated with atomism, namely, the atheistic Epicurean theory 
of chance and the orthodox Muslim extension of the Koranic 
teaching of creation into a theory of continuous creation.1* 
As a substitute for these two theories, and directly so against 
the theory of continuous creation, he adopted the Aristotelian 
theory of causality as expressed in Aristotle’s statements that 
“all things that exist by nature have within themselves a prin- 
ciple of motion and rest,” ™ that “nature is a principle and 
cause of motion and of rest in those things in which it inheres 
primarily,” '® that “motion is the actuality of that which is in 
potentiality in so far as it is in potentiality,” ' nature thus 
being inherent in things as the cause of transitions from poten- 
tiality to actuality, and that every motion of things in the 
world, which immediately is caused by that nature within 
the things themselves, is ultimately caused by a prime mover '8 
who is God.'® But, while Nazzam was willing to accept this 
Aristotelian view of a nature abiding in things of the world, 
he could not, as a Muslim who believed in the Koranic teach- 


* Milal, p. 38, 1. 19. " Fisal V, p. 69, 1. 12; cf. above, p. 467. 
 Tbid., p. 92, ll. 18-19. ‘* Cf. below. pp. 561 ff. 

* Phys. IL, 1, 192b, 13-14. 8 Thid., 21-22. 

™ Phys. TH, 1, 201a, 10-11. 

*8 Tbid., Vil, 10, 266a, 10— 267b, 26. 

*® Metaph. XM, 7, 1072b, 26 - 10734, 13. 
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ing of creation, accept the Aristotelian teaching that the world 
is cocternal with its prime mover, who is called by him God. 
And so he did with this Aristotelian theory of nature what 
other believers in creation before him, such as Philo, and 
following him the Church Fathers, had done with it: 2° he 
adjusted it to his own belief in a created world, and this he 
did by making nature something which God, the Creator of 
the world, implanted in the world at the time of its creation. 
‘This modified conception of the Aristotelian theory of nature 
is reflected in a statement, reported in the name of Nazzam, 
which reads as follows: “God stamped the stone with a nature 
and created it with an innate disposition, so that, when you 
throw it upwards, it flies upwards and, when the force of the 
throw is exhausted, the stone by nature returns to its place.” *! 
But Nagzam was not primarily interested in correcting an 
erroneous view of Aristotle. His primary interest was in rid- 
ding his coreligionists of what he considered their erroneous 
belicf in continuous creation by explaining to them in non- 
technical language how within the things created by God 
there is something, a nature, similarly created by God, which 
causcs those things to be changed into other things or to give 
rise out of themselves to other things, thus creating in us the 
impression that in all things there is something hidden which 
nature causes to appear. In the reports of Nazzim’s teachings, 
this view of his is represented as a theory of hiding (kunzin) 
and appearing (guhiir),*"* to which we shall refer as the theory 
of latency. 

The earliest account of this theory of latency is to be found 
in the Intisér of Hayyat (d. 902), who quotes it from a work 
by Ibn al-Rawandi (d. 910), who in turn may have quoted it 
from a work by Jahiz (d. 869). 

Hayyat’s account reads as follows: “Nazzam claimed that 
God created men and cattle and animals and minerals and 
plants all at one time and that the creation of Adam did not 


” Cf. Philo, 1, pp. 356-359. 


* Milal, p. 38, I. 16-17. " Tbid., p. 39, ll. 13-14. 
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precede that of his children, nor did the creation of mothers 
precede that of their children. God, however, has hidden 
(akman) certain things in others, so that priority and pos- 
teriority have application only to the appearance (zubir) of 
those things from their places (amakinha) and not to their 
creation and production.” 72 

According to this account, Nazzam’s theory of latency 
consists of three parts. First, it is an interpretation of the story 
of creation in the Koran, the main point in the interpretation 
being that the Koranic statement that God “created the heaven 
and the earth and all that is between them in six days” (50:37) 
should not be taken literally but should be interpreted to 
mean that all things were created simultancously. And just as 
his theory of simultancous creation is meant to be an inter- 
pretation of a verse in a Surah of the Koran, so also his enu- 
meration of things thus created, namely, (1) “men,” (2) 
“cattle,” (3) “animals,” (4) “minerals,” and (5) “plants,” 
reflects verses in a Surah of the Koran, in which God is said 
to have created the following things: (1) “man” (16:4), (2) 
“cattle” (16:5), (3) “horses and mules and asses” (16:8), 
(4) “whatever He has created in the earth of varied hues” 
(16:13), and (5) “trees... herbage and the olives and 
the palm-trees and the grapes . . . and all kinds of fruits” 
(16:10-11). Similarly, the statement that “the creation of 
Adam did not precede that of his children, nor did the crea- 
tion of mothers precede that of their children” is meant to be 
an interpretation in terms of simultancous creation of the 
verses: “He who created for you a single man, and from him 
brought forth his wife . . . He gave them a perfect [child]” 
(7:189-190). Second, not only were all things created simul- 
taneously, but all the things that were so created contained in 
themselves all the variety of things that were ever to come 
into existence in the future. Third, since all things are “‘hidden”’ 
in the things created at the creation of the world, the emer- 
gence of any of these things from its hiding place is to be 


* [ntisar 31, p. 44, ll. 12-16. 
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regarded only as an “appearance” and not as something due 
to an act of “creation and production.” Thvs, while following 
the tcaching of the Koran with regard to the creation of the 
world, he rejects the orthodox Muslim belief in continuous 
creation, according to which every change in a thing is a new 
act of creation by God. To him, everything has a nature, 
unplanted in it by God, and it is this nature which causes 
every change in a thing, but, inasmuch as every change is a 
process of transition from potentiality to actuality, he de- 
scribes all the changing phenomena in the world as a process 
of hiding and appearing. 

An account of a different theory of latency is to be found 
in the Afakalat of Ash‘ari (d. 935). His account consists of 
four statements, of which the first and third are quoted from 
a report by Zurkan (d. gio or 891), but, as for the second 
and the fourth, it is not clear whether they are continuations 
of Zurkan’s report or whether they are taken from other 
SOUrCCS. 

Ash‘ari’s account reads as follows: 3 

1. “Zurkan reports that Dirar b. ‘Amr has said: Of things 
some are hidden (Rawdamin) and some are not hidden. As for 
those which are hidden, they are oil in an olive and ointment 
in a sesame and juice in a grape, and all this is not according 
to the interpenetrability [of bodies] (udabalah) maintained 
by Ibrahim [al-Nazzam].** As for those which are not hidden, 
they are fire in a stone and whatever is like this.” 2 

2. “But many men of speculation said that that fire is hidden 
in a stone, so that al-Iskafi and others claimed that it is hidden 
in firewood.” 

3. “And Zurkan reports [further] that Aba Bakr al-Asamm 
said: Not a thing in the world of those mentioned by them is 


hidden in a thing.” 


™ Makalat, p. 328, 1. 6 -p. 329, |. 3. * Cf. below at nn. 33, 34, 37, 38. 

“In Fisal, V, p. 61, Il. 23-24, Ibn Hazm says of Dirar, as does Ash‘ari 
here, that he denied latency only in the case of fire, but in Fisal, IV, P- 195, 
Il. 12-15, he says that Dirar denied latency altogether and that he ascribed 
every act to a direct creation of God. 
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4. “And Abu al-Hudhayl and Ibrahim [al-Nazzam] and 
Mu‘ammar and Hisham b. al-Hakam and Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir 
said: Oil is hidden in an olive and ointment in a sesame and 
fire in a stone.” The same, we may assume, would be true 
according to them also of “juice in a grape” and of “fire in 
wood.” 

Let us analyze this report of Ash‘ari. To begin with, all the 
names mentioned in it are of contemporaries who flourished 
during the first half of the ninth century and, except for the 
Rafidite Hisham b. al-Hakam, they are all Muttazilites of both 
schools of Mu'tazilism; thus Dirar, Asamm, Abia al-Hudhay], 
Nazzam, and Mu‘ammar are Basraites, whereas Bishr b. al- 
Mu'tamir and Iskafi are Baghdadians. Then, all those who are 
listed as affirming latency are described as affirming it only 
with regard to a limited number of things, which are marked 
by two outstanding characteristics, F irst, they are all things 
whose emergence from other things is brought about by some 
human act, such as squeezing in the case of juice out of a 
grape or of oil out of an olive or of ointment out of a sesame 
and such as striking with iron on a stone or rubbing one piece 
of wood with another in the case of fire out of a stone or out 
of a piece of wood. Second, they are all things whose presence 
in the things out of which they emerge is felt even before 
they are made to emerge by a human act. Thus the presence of 
the Juice in the grape and of the oil in the olive and of the 
ointment in the sesame could be felt even before their emer- 
gence by the human act of squeezing, and similarly the pres- 
ence of the fire in the stone and in the piece of wood could 
come to be felt by the gradual warming up of the stone and 
the piece of wood by the striking upon the former with iron 
and by the rubbing of the latter with another piece of wood. 

We thus have reports of two theories of latency which ap- 
peared at about the same time, a comprehensive theory of 
latency, ascribed only to Nazzam, and a limited theory of la- 
tency, ascribed both to Nazzim and to six of his contem- 
poraries. In the limited theory, the conception of latency is 
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used only as an explanation of an observed fact that certain 
things were present in certain other things before their emer- 
gence from those other things by a certain human act. In the 
comprehensive theory, the conception of latency is used as an 
explanation in popular language of Aristotle’s view that nature 
is inherent in things as the cause of their transition from po- 
tentiality to actuality; and the reason why Nazzam followed 
this Aristotelian explanation of all the changing events in the 
world is his rejection of the common orthodox Muslim ex- 
planation of it by the assertion of a belief in God’s continuous 
creation. 

Now it happens that Mu‘ammar, too, rejected the orthodox 
Muslim belief in God’s continuous creation and, like Nazzam, 
adopted the Aristotelian term “nature,” changed by him, as 
we have seen above, to the term ma‘nd, as a designation of the 
inner cause of all the changing events in the world.2°> The 
question, therefore, arises why Mu‘ammar, who shares with 
Nazzam the limited theory of latency, does not share with him 
also the comprehensive theory. The answer to this question is 
to be found in the fact that, unlike Nazzim, Mu‘ammar did 
not follow Aristotle in rejecting atomism,”” and consequently 
his conception of nature as the inner cause of all the changing 
events in the world differs from that of Aristotle as used by 
Nazzam. To Aristotle as well as to Nazzim, nature is the 
inner cause of all the changing events in the world in the sense 
that it is the inner cause of processes of trausition from poten- 
tialities to actualities; to Mu‘ammar, nature, for which he also 
uses the term ma‘na, is the inner cause of all the changing 
events in the world, to which he usually refers as accidents, 
in the sense that it directly produces the accidents in bodies 
whenever they are formed by the aggregation of atoms.” 
Nazzam’s rejection of the orthodox Muslim belief in God’s 
continuous creation thus means two things: (1) changes are 


* Cf. above, pp. 160-161, and below, p. 566. 
™ Cf. above, p. 158. 
™ Cf. above, pp. 158-161. 
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not new creations but only actualizations of potentialities; (2) 
these actualizations of potentialities are directly not caused by 
God but by nature. Mu‘ammar’s rejection of the orthodox 
Muslim belief in God’s continuous creation means only one 
thing, for, in agreement with the orthodox Muslims, he con- 
siders changes, or accidents, as new creations and not aS mere 
actualizations of potentialities; he only maintains that they 
are caused not by God but by a nature, or a ma‘nd, which is 
inherent in the atoms.2? And so, corresponding to Nazzam’s 
substitution of his comprehensive theory of latency for the 
rejected belief in God’s continuous creation, Mu‘ammar sub- 
stitutes his theory of ma‘nd for that rejected belief in God’s 
continuous creation. 

These two theories of latency are thus not two contradic- 
tory versions of the same theory, with the inevitable conse- 
quence that one of them must be false; they are rather two 
different theories, arising from different considerations, so 
that it was possible for Nazzam to entertain both of them 
and for six of his contemporaries to entertain one of them 
without the other. And since these two theories existed side 
by side during the first half of the ninth century, it is to 
be assumed that neither Hayyat nor Ash‘ari, each of whom 
reports only one of these theories, was ignorant of the theory 
which he does not happen to report. With regard to Ash‘ari, 
who survived Hayyat by thirty-three years, it is inconceivable 
that he should have been ignorant of the comprehensive theo- 
ry which is reported by Hayyat. If Hayyat does not happen 
to mention in his Intisar the limited theory of latency, it is 
presumably because it was not contained in Ibn al-Rawandi’s 
work, against which his Intisdr was written; and if Ash‘ari 
does not happen to mention in his Makalat Nazzim’s com- 
prehensive theory of latency, it is presumably because the 
Makalat is not, and undoubtedly was not meant to be, a 


29 ae en Ge ete 
As we shall see later, to Nazzam, nature acts under divine supervision; 


to Mu‘ammar, nature, or rather mana, acts without divine supervision. See 
below pp. 569 ff. But see below at n. 46. 
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complete collection of all the views of every single one of 
the Mutakallimtin mentioned in it. 

Nazzain’s comprehensive theory of latency, as reported by 
Hayyat, is reproduced by Baghdadi and Shahrastani, and 
both of them suggest an Aristotelian origin for it, except, as 
we have seen, for the rejection of the Aristotelian view of 
eternity. 

Baghdadi’s suggestion may be gathered from a combination 
of (wo passages, one in his Usdil and the other in his Fark. 

In the passage in the Uszil, he mentions two groups of people 
whom he describes as “the Eternalists of the Dahriyyah” 
(azliyyab al-dabriyyab) and, after reproducing the view of 
one of these groups, he says: “Others among them said that 
the accidents are eternal in bodies, except that they hide in 
bodies and appear, so that, when motion appears in a body, 
rest hides in it and, when rest appears, motion hides in it, and 
so every accident and its contrary appear and hide alternately 
in its substratum.” °° Now both these groups of Dahriyyah, 
described by Baghdadi as “Eternalists,” are Aristotelians, for 
in another place in his Us7il he contrasts “the Dahriyyah known 
as [ternalists” with “the adherents of [eternal] matter,” #4 
where quite evidently the contrast is between Aristotelians and 
Platonists. Consequently, those among one of these two Aris- 
totelian groups of Dahriyyah who are described by Baghdadi 
as believing that accidents “hide in bodies and appear” are 
Aristotelians. 

In the passage in the Fark, he first reproduces Nazzam’s 
comprehensive theory of latency almost verbatim from Hay- 
yat’s Intisar.** Then, inasmuch as in Hayyat’s report as repro- 
duced by himself latency is said by Nazzam to apply to 

“things” and “children” and also inasmuch as he himself has 
quoted Nazzam as holding that “color and taste and sound 


are bodies which penetrate each other in the same space,” #8 
” Usiil, p. 55, Ul. 11-15. * [bid., p. 59, ll. 7-10. 
* Fark, p. 127, ll. 1-7. In 1. 5, akthar, “more numerous,” is to be changed 


to akman, “has hidden,” as in Intisar 31, p. 44, 1. 14. 
“Tbid., p. 122, ll. 14-15; cf. Makalat, p. 327, ll. 10-11. 
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from which he infers that, according to Nazzam, “bodies are 
interpenetrable,” *+ he argues as follows: “Al-Nazzim’s view 
about appearing and hiding as applying to bodies, as well as 
his view about the interpenetration of bodies, is worse than 
the view of the Dahriyyah who claimed that all accidents are 
hidden in bodies,” ** that is to say, they claimed that only 
accidents, and not bodies, are hidden in bodies; for, according 
to them, as Aristotelians, accidents are not bodies.*° There is 
here, then, an implied suggestion that, while Nazzim, follow- 
ing the Stoic view about accidents as bodies *7 and about the 
mnterpenctrability of bodies,** deviated from the views of the 
Aristotelian Dahriyyah on these two points, thereby making 
his own version of the theory of Jatency worse than their 
original version thercof, still it is the theory of latency of 
these Aristotelian Dahriyyah that is the source of Nazzam’s 
theory of latency. 7 

Now the Dahriyyah, whom Baghdadi himself includes 
among “the infidels before the days of Islam,” *®° can be shown, 
I believe, to have consisted of an eclectic group of philoso- 
phers, among them Aristotelians, who flourished before the rise 
of Islam in the oriental centers of Greek philosophy, such as 
Harran and Gondeshapur.*° It is they who used the terms hid- 
ing and appearing as a designation of the Aristotelian expres- 
sion potentiality and actuality, and it is from them that it 
reached Nazzim. 

It happens, however, that these Aristotelian Dahriy yah, 
that is, Eternalists, were known in Arabic also by the term 
Malahidah (or Mulhidin), Thus in Juwayni’s statement that 
“according to the theory of the Malahidah, the [celestial 
sphere], prior to its revolution we witness now, has already 


._ Lbid., 1. 16. Cf. also the same contrast on p- 55, 1. 9 and |. ar, 
lbid., p. 127, Il. 15-16. In I. 16, al-Zabriyyab is to be changed to al- 

Dabriy yah. 

* Categ. 8, 10a, 11; Phys. IV, 8, 216a, 27-33. 

“Cf. Arnim, Fragmenta, Il, 376 ff. 

* [bid., Il, 463 ff. 

® Fark, p. 346, Il. 6-9. 

“Cf. above, p. 474. 
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performed infinite revolutions,” #1 the Malahidah quite evi- 
dently are followers of Aristotle’s theory of the eternity of 
the circular motions of the celestial spheres. Similarly in his 
statement that for the terms “substance” [that is, “atom’] 
and “accident” used in the Kalam the Mulhidiin use the terms 
“matter” and “form,” #2 the Mulhidiin are quite evidently 
Aristotelians. 

It is no wonder, then, that one characterized as a Mulhid 
should actually be found to have described the contrast be- 
tween form and matter, that is, the contrast between poten- 
tiality and actuality, by the terms “hiding” and “appearing.” 
Thus a contemporary of Nazzim, al-Kasim b. Ibrahim (d. 
860), quotes in the name of a certain Mulhid the following 
statements: (1) “You cannot deny that things continuously 
arise from other things nor can you deny that the thing which 
is their source is eternal.” (2) “You cannot deny that the form 
of the date or of the [palm] tree is hidden (kamin{ab]) in 
the seed and that, when it finds something that is similar to it, 
it makes its appearance (zahara.)” (3) “The seed is in material 
potentiality a date.” * Of these three statements, the first state- 
ment quite evidently reflects Aristotle’s theory of an eternal 
matter underlying the process of generation and destruction in 
our eternal world, and the second and third statements quite 
evidently reflect Aristotle’s statement that “the seed... con- 
tains the form potentially.” #4 Thus also Ash‘ari reports as 
follows: “And many of the Mulhidin held that the colors and 
tastes and odors are hidden (kaminah) in earth and water and 
air; then they appear in unripe dates and other fruits by a 
translocation and by the conjunction of similarities (al-ashkal) 
with one another. They compare it to a seed of saffron 
dropped into a jug of water, which, on being nourished by 
things similar to it (bi-ashkdliba), makes its appearance.” * 

“Irshad, p. 15, ll. 7-8 (34). “ Ibid., p. 13, Il. 20-21 (32). 

“Cf. German translation from an Arabic manuscript by Pines in his 
Atomenlebre, n. 2 on pp. 99-100. 


“ Metaph. VII, 9, 10348, 1. 33 - 1034b, 1. 1. 
* Makalat, p. 329, ll. 4-7. 
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The theory of latency in this passage quite evidently belongs 
to what we have described as the comprehensive theory, even 
though it follows immediately after Ash‘ari’s report on the 
limited theory of latency quoted above.* 

More directly is the Aristotelian origin of Nazzam’s theory 
of latency suggested by Shahrastani. The subject is dealt with 
by him in two places in his Milal. 

In one place, after reproducing Nazzam’s theory of latency, 
like Baghdadi, from Hayyat’s Intisadr,47 where latency is ap- 
plied to “bodies” rather than to “accidents,” he says as follows: 
“This theory was taken by him from the exponents of hiding- 
and-appearing among the philosophers and always his inclina- 
tion is more to adopt the view of the naturalists among them 
rather than that of the theists.” 4% This last statement quite 
evidently means that, while in his theory of latency Nazzim 
follows the generality of philosophers, there is a difference 
between the “theists” and the “naturalists” with regard to 
some phase of this theory, and Nazzam follows the naturalists. 
Knowing as we do that in Shahrastani, and in Arabic philos- 
ophy in general, “theists” refers to those who, like Plato and 
Aristotle, believe in the existence of incorporeal beings, and 
“naturalists” refers to those who, like the Stoics, deny the 
existence of incorporeal beings * and, knowing also that 
Nazzam’s view that accidents are bodies and that bodies are 
interpenetrable has its origin in Stoicism,*” we may take Shah- 
rastani’s statement that Nazzam’s view follows that of the 
“naturalists” rather than that of the “theists” to mean that 
Nazzam’s theory of latency, insofar as it maintains that acci- 
dents exist in their subject potentially before they become 


“Cf. above at note 23 and following. 

-" Milal, p. 39, Il. 9-13, where in |. 13 makaminha, “their hiding place,” 
is used instead of amakinha, “their places,” in the corresponding passage in 
the Intisar and the Fark, 

* Milal, p. 39, 11. 13-15. 

“See Ghazali’s characterization of “naturalists” and “theists” in his 
Munkidh, PP. 19-20, and cf. Shahrastani’s characterization of “naturalists” 
(Milal, p. 202, ll. 13-14) and of Plato (ibid., p. 283, I. 7). 

Cf. above at nn. 37, 38, and S. Horovitz, Einfluss (1899), pp. to~11. 
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actual, is based upon Aristotle’s theory of potentiality and 
actuality, but, insofar as it maintains that accidents are bodies 
and that bodies are interpenetrable, it is based upon the teach- 
ings of the Stoics. Elsewhere he similarly says of Nazzam that 
he “was inclined toward the naturalists among the philos- 
ophers in their teaching that the spirit is a body,” ** where, 
again, by the “naturalists” he means Stoics.°2 This is exactly 
like that which is implied in Baghdadi’s comments on Naz- 
zain’s theory of latency. 

In another place in the same work, after reproducing a 
report by Porphyry on the teaching of Anaxagoras, Shahras- 
tani says: “He is the first who advanced the theory of hiding- 
and-appearing insofar as he supposed that all things are hidden 
in the first body and their coming into existence is only their 
cicrgence into appearance out of that body as a species, a 
genus, a mass, a shape, and a denseness or a rareness, just as 
the ear of corn emerges into appearance out of a single grain, 
a stately palm out of small date-stone, a man, perfectly shaped, 
out of a paltry drop of sperm, and a bird out of an egg. All 
these are instances of the emergence of appearance out of 
hiding, of actuality out of potentiality, of form out of the 
disposition of matter. Creation (al-ibda), however, is only 
[of] one [thing], and it applies to no other thing except to 
that first body.” °8 

Now, it will be noticed, in the passage quoted from Por- 
phyry, upon which Shahrastani makes his observation about 
Anaxagoras being the first who advanced the theory of 
“hiding-and-appearing,” there is no mention of the terms 
“hiding” and “appearing.” All that Porphyry is quoted as 
saying is that “the root of things is one single body” and that 
“from it proceed all bodies and bodily forces and species and 
gencra.” ** The characterization of it as a theory of “hiding- 
and-appearing“ was thus given to it by Shahrastini himself 
because of its similarity to the theory of Nazzam, which was 


** Milal, p. 38, Ul. 11-12. ® Milal, p. 257, ll. 7-12. 
* Diogenes, VII, 156. * Tbid., ll. 4-7. 
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widely known among Muslims. Moreover, even his statement 
that Anaxagoras was the “first” to advance a theory which 
was similar to Nazzam’s theory of hiding-and-appearing 
should not be taken too literally, for shortly after his state- 
ment that Anaxagoras was “the first” to advocate a theory of 
latency, Shahrastani himself says that Thales and Anaxagoras 
were at one “in the assumption of a prime matter and imagin- 
able forms within it or of a primary body and existences 
hidden in it.” Furthermore, his use of the terms “prime 
matter” and “forms” as well as his description of Anaxagoras’ 
theory of latency, in the passage quoted above, as that which 
teaches “the emergence... of actuality out of potentiality, 
or of form out of the disposition of matter” — terms charac- 
teristically Aristotelian — allusively suggests that, besides 
Thales and Anaxagoras, Aristotle also had a theory of latency. 

What we really have in this passage is Shahrastani’s own 
opinion that the theory of latency, which in the passage he 
has quoted from Hayyat’s Intisar is ascribed to Nazzam, is in 
reality a theory which was held by certain Greek philos- 
ophers, such as Thales and Anaxagoras, who believed, as he 
says, in “a primary matter and in existences hidden in it,” for 
all such philosophers believed in the “emergence of appear- 
ance out of hiding,” which is only another way of restating 
Aristotle’s belief in “a prime matter and in imaginable forms 
in it” or in the “emergence ia OE actuality out of poten- 
tiality.” : 

The terms “hiding” and “appearing” are thus nontechnical 
equivalents of the Aristotelian technical term “potentiality” 
and “actuality” which were adopted by Nazzam from a cer- 
tain group of eclectic non-Muslim philosophers who are 
usually referred to by Muslim writers as Dahriyyah, but in 
this particular case they also happen to be referred to as 
Malahidah or Mulhidiin. That the use of the terms “hiding” 
and “appearing” as nontechnical equivalents of the Aristote- 
lian technical terms “potentiality” and “actuality” was not 


® Thid., P- 258, Il. 4-6. 
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uncommon may be evidenced by the following two examples. 

First, there is the Arabic version of the Enneads of Plotinus, 
the so-called Theology of Aristotle. In that work, the author 
trics to show that nothing in nature stands still. He proves this 
by the analogy of the grain of seed (badhr) which, when 
planted in the ground, never ceases to grow, to change, and 
to become something else. For, he says, “in the seed lie high 
creative Logoi which are inseparably joined to it, but they 
are hidden (bafiyyab) and do not fall under our eyes. But 
when it performs its tasks and falls under our eyes its great 
and wonderful powers become apparent (banat).°® Here then 
we have the common philosophic conception that what seems 
to be a new creation is nothing but the unfolding of some- 
thing which is already in existence described as the becoming 
“apparent” of that which was “hidden.” 

Second, there is the system of the Gnostic Simon as repro- 
duced from his Great Announcement by Hippolytus. The 
system 1s represented by Hippolytus as a combination of 
Heraclitus, Plato, and Aristotle. F ollowing Heraclitus, who 
was followed by the Stoics, Simon says that “fire is the prin- 
ciple of all things.” *" In this fire, there are, according to him, 
a double nature, “and of this double nature he calls one part 
hidden (xpumrév) and the other apparent (davepov).” *® He 
then goes on to say that “the hidden parts have been in the 
apparent parts of the fire, and apparent parts of the fire have 
come into being from the hidden.” ®® These hidden and ap- 
parent parts he identifies respectively with what Aristotle 
calls “potentiality” (8vvapyis) and “actuality” (évépyeca) and 
what Plato calls “intelligible” (vonrév) and “sensible” (aio- 
7On76v).° Here then the Aristotelian conception of poten- 
tiality and actuality is described as a transition from that 
which is “hidden” to that which is “apparent.” 

” Uthiulujiyya, p. 78, ll. 6-8. 

* Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium Haeresium VI, 9, 3- 

* Ibid. 9, §. 


" Ibid. 9, 6. 
© Tid. 
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In Hayyat’s account of Nazzim’s theory of latency we have 
seen how Nazzam, in addition to his use of that theory as an 
interpretation of the Koranic version of the Biblical story of 
creation, has also interpreted the “six days” during which the 
creation took place as meaning that they were created “all at 
one time.” Now this nonliteral interpretation of the expression 
“six days” was not in any way iequired by his desire to 
harmonize it with the Aristotelian theory of potentiality and 
actuality, for even by retaining the original meaning of this 
expression, he could say that in the things created during the 
six days there were hidden potentially all the things that were 
ever to appear in the future. The reason for this interpretation 
is to be found in external influence. It happens that by the 
time of Nazzam the interpretation of the scriptural story of 
the six days of creation as meaning simultaneous creation was 
current both in Judaism and in Christianity. In Judaism, there 
was Philo who said that the six days should not be taken as 
implying a sequence of time but rather as showing that the 
world was created according to a certain perfect order, and 
that it is to follow that perfect order, for in reality, he says, 
“all things took shape simultaneously (dua)” or “at once 
(6u00).” *' There js something like it in a statement by the 
rabbis, according to which all the things that are said to have 
been created in six days were really created on the first day 
simultaneously with the creation of the heaven and earth but 
remained hidden until they each appeared on one of the six 
days.” In Christianity, beginning with Clement of Alexandria, 
the interpretation of the six days of creation as meanin 
simultaneous creation is discussed by various Church Fathers 
and there were among them those who accepted it. It may 
have been from all these sources that the conception of simul- 
tancous creation had reached Nazzam. 

This is what seems to me to be the origin and history of 
Nazzam’s theory of kumuin, “latency.” It was first used by 


«, Philo, Opif., 3, 133 22, 67. * Genesis Rabbab 12, 4. 
Gf. E. Mangenot, “Hexaméron,” DTC, 6, cols. 2335-2338. 
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certain non-Muslim eclectic philosophers referred to as Mul- 
hidun and Dahriyyah in an attempt to reproduce in nontech- 
nical language Aristotle’s conception of potentiality and ac- 
tuality, which means his conception of causality. Nazzam 
took it up and used it as a substitute of the orthodox Muslim 
belicf in continuous creation, just as Mu‘ammar used his 
theory of ma‘nd as a substitute for it. But, in adopting this 
theory of latency, Nazzam introduced into it two changes. 
First, whereas originally it was applied to the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the eternity of the world, Nazzam applied it to 
the Koranic doctrine of the creation of the world. Second, 
whereas originally that which was hidden in bodies was de- 
scribed by the term “accident” or by terms which meant 
accidents, Nazzam, following the Stoic view that accidents 
were bodics and that bodies were interpenctrable, described 
that which was hidden in bodies by terms which meant bodies. 

[ct us now report on four other interpretations of Nazzam’s 
theory of latency. 

First, there is Steiner’s interpretation. Without much ado, 
he states that Nazzam’s theory of latency is based upon Aris- 
totle’s theory of potentiality and actuality.** This is exactly 
what I have been trying to prove. 

Second, there is the interpretation of Horovitz. This in- 
terpretation draws its support from the same texts that I have 
used in support of my interpretation. According to Horovitz, 
Nazzam’s theory of simultaneous creation was taken from the 
rabbinic statement quoted above, and Nazzam’s theory of 
latency is derived from the Stoic theory of the “seminal 
Logos,” which is a sort of hidden generative power. In sup- 
port of the Stoic origin of latency, he points to what he 
thought to be an analogy between Nazzam’s statement that 
“the creation of Adam did not precede the creation of his 
children” and the Stoic doctrine that the primary fire is the 
seed of all the individual human beings, such as Socrates and 


“H. Steiner, Die Mu'taziliten (1865), pp. 66-68. 
* S. Horovitz, Einfluss, pp. 21-24. 
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Xanthippe and Anytus and Meletes, who are to reappear in 
all the future cycles of the world. In further support of the 
Stoic origin of the theory of latency, he refers to Shahrastani’s 
statement quoted above, where, in his critical comment on 
Nazzam’s theory of latency, he says that Nazzim was more 
inclined to the view of the “naturalists” than to that of the 

theologians,” in which, taking the term “naturalists” to refer 
to the Stoics, he infers that, according to Shahrastani, Naz- 
zam’s theory of latency was derived from the Stoics.* As for 
Shahrastani’s statement that Anaxagoras was the first to in- 
troduce the theory of latency, he thinks that this is an error 
on the part of Shahrastani, due to his confusion of the 
term “seeds” (omépyara) of Anaxagoras and the term “seed” 
(o7€éppa) of the Stoics, even though the two have no connec- 
tion with each other.*8 

. Third, there is Horten’s interpretation.® This interpreta- 
tion, too, draws its support from the same texts that I have 
used in support of my interpretation. Horten makes Anaxag- 
oras the direct source of Nazzam’s theory of latency, ad- 
mitting, however, that such a theory is to be found also in 
such pre-Socratic philosophers as Leucippus, Democritus, and 
Empedocles,” and that certain Stoic elements are also to be 
found in the reports of Nazzam’s theory.” He is also aware 
of Shahrastani’s allusive application of the theory of latency 
to Aristotle’s theory of potentiality and actuality and of mat- 
ter and form, but, as for this, he thinks that this was Shahras- 
tants OWN Crroncous imposition upon Aristotle of a view 
foreign to him.” In support of his own explanation, Horten 
quotes the passage in which Shahrastani himself characterizes 
Anaxagoras as the first who advanced the theory of latency 7 


” Thid., p. 24. 
: lbid., p- 22% 
* Tbid., p- 23. . 
°M. H “Dj 2 : ies 
sees orten, “Die Lehre vom Kumin bei Nazzam, ZDMG, 63 (1909), 
” Ibid., P- 773. 2 Ibid 
Ths + P- 777, 1. 1. 
Ibid., p. 776. * Tbid., ae 
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and tries to show how the entire philosophy of Nazzam, 
which Horovitz has explained as Stoic, is based upon Anaxag- 
oras.** 

Fourth, there is the interpretation of Aptowitzer,?> who 
dispenses with any philosophic origin, and for every statement 
in Nazzam’s theory, as represented by Baghdadi and Shah- 
rastanl, quotes some Jewish source. For simultaneous creation, 
he quotes rabbinic passages ‘® and Philo,”” but refers also to 
Christian parallels.”* For the use of the term “hidden” or its 
equivalent, he quotes, again, rabbinic passages * and Philo.*° 
For a phrase in Shahrastani’s restatement of Nazzam’s theory 
of latency,*' taken by him to mean that all things were created 
in their full-grown state, he quotes rabbinic passages,*? the 
‘ourth Book of Ezra,8? and Philo.** For the statement that 
Ciod “did not create Adam before creating his children,” he 
quotes rabbinic passages where Adam is represented as in- 
cluding all the future generations of mankind.** 

The theory of latency, as I have tried to show, was adopted 
by Nazzim as a substitute for the orthodox theory of con- 
tinuous creation, which he had rejected together with his 
rejection of the orthodox theory of atoms. This means also 
that he rejected the atomic conception of space and time, for 
all of which he substituted the Aristotelian theory of the 
infinite divisibility of bodies as well as of space and time. Now 
the infinite divisibility of space was subjected by Zeno to a 
criticism consisting of four arguments, which are reproduced 
by Aristotle in his Physics. An answer, aimed, as we shall see, 
at Zeno’s first argument and known as the theory of “the 


“Tbid., pp. 780 ff. 
"V. Aptowitzer, “Arabisch-Jiidische Schépfungstheorieen,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual, 6 (1929), 205-217. 


% Ibid. n. 11. ® Tbid., nn. 16 and 16a, 
" [bid., n. 12. © [bid., n. 17. 

8 Ibid. " Cf. Milal, p. 39, 1. 10. 
” Aptowitzer, “Arabisch-Jiidische,” n. 13. 
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* Ibid., n. 15. 
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leap” (al-tafrah), is ascribed to Nazzam. Though the same 
theory is ascribed also to Hisham b. al-Hakam in a report 
quoted by Ash‘ari in the name of Zurkan,®* the theory is 
generally identified with the name of Nazzam. Thus Ibn 
Hazm introduces the theory of the leap as a theory which 
“some people from among the Mutakallimiin trace to Ibrahim 
b. al-Nazzam.” 87 Baghdadi, after stating that “from Hisham 
and the heathen philosophers Nazzim took his view on the 
denial of atoms,” adds: “Then upon this [that is, upon his 
denial of atoms] he built his theory of the leap, which no one 
before had thought of.” 8 Similarly Shahrastani, after stating 
that “Nazzam agreed with the philosophers in the denial of 
atoms,” adds: “and he originated the theory of the leap.” ® 

Zeno’s first argument, as restated by Aristotle, reads as fol- 
lows: “It is impossible for a thing to traverse infinite things 
or to touch (&$acGar) infinite things one by one, in a finite 
time.” °° What he means to say is this: On the assumption of 
the infinite divisibility of distance, it would be impossible for 
an object to traverse any finite distance in finite time, for, 
since any finite distance is infinitely divisible, the object mov- 
ing over it would have to traverse and touch an infinite num- 
ber of parts of distance in a finite time, which Aristotle himself 
would have to admit to be impossible. 

Nazzim’s solution of this difficulty by his theory of the 
leap, as reported by Ash‘ari in his Makalat, reads as follows: 
“Al-Nazzam asserted that it is possible for a body to be in one 
place and then reach a third place without having passed 
through the second place, and this is done by means of a leap. 
He advanced for this several reasons. One of these is the 
case of spinning-tops, of which [the distances covered by] 
the motion of its upper part is more than [that covered by] 
the motion of its lower part and the former traverses a greater 
section than that traversed by their lower part or pivot, and 


*° Makalat, p. 61, ll. 13-14. ™ Fark, p. 113, ll. 17-18 
® Makalat, : R, p. 113, Il. 17-18, 
” Fisal V, p. 64, 1. 22. © Milal, p. 38, 1.1 
? ’ 2) » p. » 4. TQ. 
"Phys. VI, 2, 2332, 22-23; cf. VI, 9, 239b, 11-14; Top. VIII, 160b, 8-9. 
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this 1s due to the fact that their upper part touches (yumassu) 
things which its opposite [the lower tip] cannot match.” * 
As reported by Shahrastani in his Milal, Nazzam’s solution 
of the difficulty reads: “He originated the theory of the leap, 
because his assumption of infinite divisibility would make it 
necessary that, if an ant walked over a rock from peak to 
peak, it would traverse an infinite [in finite time], but how 
can [one in] that which is finite [ie., finite time] traverse 
that which is infinite? He explained it by saying that the ant 
traverses the distance partly by walking and partly by the 
leap 
_ The term “touch” which occurs both in Aristotle’s repro- 
duction of Zeno’s first argument and in Nazzam’s theory of 
the leap as reproduced by Ash‘ari shows quite clearly that it 
is as an answer to this argument of Zeno that Nazzam ad- 
vanced his theory of the leap and also that it is from Aristotle’s 
Physies that Nazzam learned of this argument from Zeno. 
Now it happens that Aristotle himself has answered this 
argument of Zeno,® and his answer is not the same as the 
theory of the leap by which Nazzam tried to answer it. Aris- 
totle’s answer is based on his view that alongside the infinite 
divisibility of space and magnitude is also the infinite divisi- 
bility of motion and time. Why Nazzam should have ignored 
Aristotle’s answer and devised a new answer of his own 
cannot be explained. Certainly he could not have disagreed 
with Aristotle on the infinite divisibility of motion and time 
alongside the infinite divisibility of space and magnitude, and 
there is nowhere in the statements reported in his name evi- 
dence that he disagreed with Aristotle on this. The only 
plausible explanation is that, while he has learned by hearsay 
of Zeno’s argument as restated by Aristotle in his Physics, he 
has not learned of Aristotle’s answer to it. In fact, in none of 
the statements reported in the name of Nazzam with regard 


* Makalat, p» 321, I. 6-10. 
** Milal, p. 38, 1. 19 - p. 39, 1. 1. 
* Phys. VI, 2, 233a, 24-31. 
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to his theory of the leap is there any indication that he had 
any knowledge of Aristotle’s answer. 

As for the soundness of Nazzam’s theory of the leap, one 
would be tempted to discover in it some hidden physical or 
mathematical or metaphysical concept. But any such attempt 
would prove to be futile. The theory of the leap is nothing 
but a quibble of words. All there is to it is simply the state- 
ment that if the infinite parts into which a distance is divisible 
cannot be walked over, it can be jumped over. There are 
many things, Nazzam must have reasoned, which we cannot 
pass over by walking, but we can pass them over by jumping. 
Take a ditch, for instance, or a fence; we cannot walk through 
it, but we can jump over it. Why should we not say the same 
about the infinite parts into which a distance is divisible? 
indeed, we cannot walk through them, but why should we 
not be able to jump over them? The fallacy of this argument 
has been stated by Shahrastani as follows: “He does not 
know that jumping is also the traversal of a distance which 
corresponds to another distance, so that the difficulty which 
follows from his view of the infinite divisibility of space is 
not removed by this theory. The difference between walking 
and jumping amounts only to a difference between the rapid- 
ity of time and its slowness.” % And so even Ibn Hazm, who 
agreed with him on infinite divisibility,®* refutes his theory of 
the leap.** “The theory of Nazzam,” says Isfara’ini, “has be- 
come a byword for every untrue, unacceptable theory.” % 

** Milal, p. 39, Il. 5-7. 

* Fisal V, pp. 92, Il. 21 ff. 


* [bid., p. 64, 1. 21 ~ p. 65, L. 12. 
* Tabsir, p. 68, ll. 7-8. 


CHAPTER VII 
CAUSALITY 


I. Dentar or Causatitry 


I. THE DURATION AND DESTRUCTION OF THINGS 


In the fictitious disputation between a Christian and a Mus- 
lim by John of Damascus, the Christian maintains that, after 
the six days of creation, all the normal processes of nature, 
such as the reproduction of men and plants and herbs, are the 
acts of God through intermediate causes, whereas the Muslim 
maintains that they are all the direct creations of God.' From 
this we gather that in the early part of the eighth century 
the Muslim already denied that God acts through interme- 
diary causes. 

[low Muslims came to hold such a view can be explained 
on the ground of the belief held by the early Muslims that 
power is the primary and exclusive property of God. This 
belief they must have derived from the many verses in the 
Koran in which the true God of Islam is contrasted with 
the false pre-Islamic gods. The contrast is mainly between the 
true God who has power and the false gods who have no 
power. Here are a few representative verses. “What! Will] 
they associate those with Him who cannot create anything, 
and are themselves created, and have no power to help them, 
or to help themselves” (7:191); “Say: Is there any of your 
associate-gods who produces a creature, then causes it to 
return to him? Say: God produces a creature, then causes it 
to return to Him” (10:35); “It is God who created you, then 
fed you, then will cause you to die, then will make you alive. 


Is there any of your associate-gods who can do aught of these. 


things? (30:39); “Say: What think ye of your associate-gods 
whom you invoke beside God? Shew me what part of earth 
they have created, or have they any share in the heavens” 


* Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni (PG 94, 1592 B- 1593 B). 
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(35:38). Power is thus the chief and exclusive characteristic 
of the true God. 

This general conception of God as being the only one who 
has power to do things was still further enhanced by such 
verses as those in which God is spoken of specifically as being 
the cause of the various phenomena in the world. Here are a 
few representative verses. “It was We who rained down the 
copious rains, then cleft the earth with clefts, and made to 
grow therein the grain, and grapes and healing herbs, and the 
olive and the palm, and enclosed gardens thick with trees, and 
fruits and herbage, for the service of yourselves and your 
cattle” (80:25~32). “Itis God who . . . sendeth down water 
from the heaven, and then bringeth forth therewith the fruits 
for your food; and He hath subjected to you the ships, so 
that by His command they pass through the sea” (14:37). 
“His command, when He willeth aught, is but to say to it, 
Be, and it is” (36:82). 

The cumulative effect of these verses upon the mind of the 
early Muslims was that God, and God alone, by His own 
command and power, was the direct cause of all events in the 
world. Even verse 14:37, which, as quoted above, says that 
God, with the rain sent down by Him, bringeth forth fruits, 
must have been taken by them, from its context, to mean that 
God, by His command, directly makes the rain bring forth 
fruits. There is only one kind of created beings who are 
described in the Koran as being employed by God to perform 
certain acts, and that is angels; but angels are not what is 
usually meant by intermediate causes; they are only mes- 
sengers of God who are especially commanded by Him to 
carry out His will on certain occasions,? though in one in- 
stance an angel is said to have disobeyed God’s command 


(2:28-32; 38:71~-74). 


*On the conception of angels as being not causes but only deputies of 
God, see Ghazali, Tahafut al-Falasifab XVII, 4-5, p. 279, Hl. 1-2 and 10-11. 
On Ghazili’s view that not only angels but also human beings may act as 
deputies of God, see Ibya’ XXXV, Kitab al-Taubid w'al-Tawakkul, Section 
Bayan Hakikat al-Taubid (vol. IV, p. 250, ll. 31 ff). 
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This was the established Muslim belief during the early 
part of the eighth century, and to this there is no record of 
any Opposition at that time. 

About a century later, in the early part of the ninth cen- 
tury, Greek philosophic works were translated into Arabic. 
From these works Muslims became acquainted with two con- 
trasting views among philosophers on the question of causality. 
On the one hand, there were those philosophers, and they 
were in the majority, who believed in the existence of a God 
conceived by them as a necessary remote cause of events in the 
world — a God who by the necessity of His own nature 
causcs all events in the world to take place through the inter- 
mediacy of things which act as the immediate cause of those 
events. On the other hand, there were the Epicureans who 
denied the existence of any God at all and denied also that 
things are the immediate causes of events. To them all events 
in the world happen by mere chance. The Muslims could not 
approve of either of these two views completely, but they 
found something to approve of in each of these views. They 
approved of the belief in the existence of God affirmed in the 
first view, but they rejected its conception of God as a non- 
volitional and remote cause and also its conception of things 
as having a causal power. As for the second view, that of the 
Epicureans, they approved of its denial of any causal power 
to things in the world, but they rejected its denial of the 
existence of God and also of its assertion that all events in 
the world happen by chance. To all of them, both orthodox 
and Muttazilites, with two outstanding exceptions among the 
latter,** just as by His unrestricted power God created the 
world all by himself without any intermediary, so also by His 
unrestricted power does He govern the world all by himself 
without any intermediary causes. Everything in the world 
that comes into being comes into being directly by an act of 
creation by God. . 


* Cf. below, pp. 560 ff. 
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But in the world as we know it things not only come into 
being but, after they come into being, they continue to be, 
and after they continue to be for some time, they cease to be. 
This gave rise in the Kalam to a problem designated by the 
terms “duration” (baka) and “destruction” (fana’), in the 
discussion of which both orthodox and Mu'tazilites partici- 
pated. The discussion of this problem, in the passages to 
be examined, sometimes turns on the term “accidents” or 
“bodies”; but sometimes it turns on the term “things” or on 
the term “bodies” used interchangeably with the term “sub- 
stances.” Now to the Mutakallimin the term “thing” (shay’) 
means anything created* and the term “substance,” as we 
have seen above in the chapter on “Atomism,” generally 
means to them “atom,” and, with regard to atom, again as we 
have scen above in that chapter, they differ as to whether it is 
a body or not a body. When, therefore, the discussion about 
duration and destruction turns on the term “things,” it has 
to be determined whether the term is used in the sense of 
“accidents” or in the sense of “bodies” or in the sense of 
“atoms.” Similarly, when the discussion turns on the term 
“bodies” used interchangeably with the term “substances,” it 
has to be determined whether the two terms so used, which 
are certainly meant to include “bodies” composed of atoms, 
are also meant to include “atoms” conceived of as bodies.# 

The earliest listing of views with regard to continuance 
and cessation of existence occurs in Ash‘ari’s Makalat and 
Hayyat’s Intisar. In Ash‘ari, they are listed under the headings 
“People disagreed with regard to accidents whether they 
endure or not” ® and “They differed as to whether accidents 
can be said to be destroyed or not.” * In Hayyat, the various 
views on both duration and destruction are introduced by 
the words “The discussion concerning the destruction of a 


* Ash‘ari, Makalat, p. 181, 1. 3- Cf. the nroblem whether “the nonexistent” 
(that is, a thing prior to its creation) is a “thing,” above, pp. 359 ff. 
* Cf. below, nn. 19, 25, 32, 40, 57, 74, 87. 


* Makalat, p. 358, 1. 1. * 1bid., p. 360, 1. 11. 
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thing.” * Baghdadi in his Usal deals with the problem under 
such headings as “Concerning the impossibility of the duration 
of accidents” ® and “Concerning the manner of the destruc- 
‘tion of that which is destroyed.” ® In Aba Rashid, the problem 
is dealt with under the headings “An inquiry concerning the 
vicw that the duration of the substance cannot conceivably 
be duc to a cause” and “An inquiry concerning the view 
that the substance is destroyed by its opposite.” 1? Ghazali, in 
connection with his refutation of the view of the indestruc- 
tibility of the world, quotes those whom he calls “the philos- 
ophers” as enumerating four views held by four groups of 
Mutakallimiin with regard to the belief of the destructibility 
of the world.” Brief accounts of various conceptions of dura- 
tion and destruction occur also in other works. 

Out of these sources I have selected a variety of statements 
which I have grouped together into eight main views. All 
these eight views, however they may differ on the particular 
problems of duration and destruction, start out with the 
common belief that, just as the world as a whole was created 
by God out of nothing by His utterance of the command 
“Be,” so are all changing events in the world created by God 
out of nothing by His utterance of the command “Be,” 
though in two of these views the command “Be” is given a 
special meaning. 


Following are the eight main views. 


I. A view in which a different explanation is given of the 
duration of accidents and of the duration of bodies. 

With regard to the duration of accidents, Ash‘ari quotes 
some of his contemporary Mu‘tazilites, among them Ka’'bi, as 
maintaining that “accidents, all of them, do not endure for 
two instants.” 1? Later this view is ascribed by Baghdadi to 

“Intisar 9, p. 22, 1. 23 —p. 23, L. 1. ® Masa@’il, p. 58, 1. 18 (63). 

* Usil, p. 50, 1. 10. " [bid., p. 69, 1. 3 (70). 


* [bid., p. 230, 1. 10. ? Tabafut al-Falasifah Il, 12, p. 86, Il. 5-6. 
** Makalat, p. 358, 1. 1. 
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ashabuna, “our fellow associates,” that is, the Ash‘arites, and 
to “al-Ka‘bi,” #4 and still later Razi ascribes it directly to the 


Ash‘arites.'® Commenting on this view as ascribed to the 


Ash‘arites, Tisi says: “As they saw with their own eyes that 
accidents which [according to their belief] do not continue 
in their existence [appear to continue to exist], they arrived 
at the conclusion that accidents are created anew at every 
instant.” *° Thus, according to this view, there is no real dura- 
tion in accidents; their continuous creation, however, gives 
them the appearance of duration. 

Since accidents have no real duration, they also have no 
real destruction. It is thus with reference to this view that 
Ash‘ari reports: (1) “Some say, None of the accidents can be 
described as being destroyed, for that can be described as 
being destroyed which is capable of enduring”: (2) “Some 
say, [Accidents] are destroyed not by a destruction.” #8 Here, 
again, later this view is ascribed by Baghdadi to ashabuna, 
that is, the Ash‘arites, restating it as a view which maintains 
that “every accident necessarily becomes nonexistent in the 
instant (bal) following its creation.” ' 

The same Ash‘arites and Ka‘bi who have been reported by 
Baghdadi on accidents are also reported by him on bodies. 
Thus referring directly to “Abi al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari,” he re- 
ports of him that with regard to “a body” his view is that 


* Usiil, p. 50, 1. 11. 1 Muthassal, pees, Lrg: 

* Tast on Mubassal, p. 11, n. 2, ll. 6-7. " Makalat, p. 360, ll. 12-13. 

8 Tbid., p. 361, Il. 6-7. co 

“Usual, p. 230, Il. 11-12. It is probably with reference to this view that 
Hayyat, using the term “thing” in the sense of “accident, reports the fol- 
lowing: “Some people maintain that the destruction of a thing is not due 
to something other than the thing but rather to the fact that, if God wishes 
to destroy a thing, He brings about its destruction by not recreating the 
same thing” (Intisar 9, p. 23, ll. 2-3). This statement is evidently meant to 
be in direct opposition to the statement of Mu'ammar preceding it, which 
teads that “the destruction of a thing exists in something other than the 
thing” (ibid., p. 22, 1. 19); but, inasmuch as the term “thing” in Mu‘ammar’s 
statement is used, as I shall show later (cf, below, p- 568), in the sense of 
“accident,” we may assume that the term “thing” in this statement is sim- 
ilarly used in the sense of “accident.” 
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“that which endures endures by a duration” *° and that that 
duration is “a ma‘nd added to the existence of the essence of 
that which endures” *! or “a wa‘ng which is something other 
than that which endures,” 2” by which statements is meant 
thar “duration” is a mma‘nd in the sense that it is a “thing” 
which, like an “accident,” exists in another thing, which other 
thing is its substratum.2? Then, referring to Ash‘ari’s view 
about the duration of a “body,” Baghdadi goes on to say that 
“al Iwa’bi from among the Muttazilites held a view similar to 
that of our master Abit al-Hasan, so that he affirmed that 
duration is a gza‘na,” 4 by which is meant that in the case of 
a body duration is a ma‘nd therein. Aba Rashid, using the 
rerm “substance,” that is “atom,” instead of “body,” says that, 
according to Ka‘bi, “a substance endures by a duration of 
which it is the substratum,” ®* thus the view ascribed to Ka‘bi 
by Baghdadi with regard to body was held by him also with 
regard to substance. From a passage in Ghazali, soon to be 
quoted, we shall similarly learn that the view ascribed to the 
Ash‘arites by Baghdadi was held by them also with regard to 
substance. 

From the fact that the Ash‘arites and Ka‘bi — despite their 
belief that bodies and substances are not devoid of acci- 
dents ** — explain the duration of bodies and substances by 
assuming that God creates in them a ma'nd of duration, it is 


” Usual, p. 230, Ul. 13-15. * [bid., p. go, 1. 5. * [bid., p. 231, 1. 3. 

“On the use of the term 2a‘nd in the sense of a thing existing in another 
thing and hence called accident, see above, pp- 153 f. Throughout the passages 
quoted subsequently in this section, it will be noticed, both duration and 
destruction are invariably described as ma'nd (at nn. 38, 85, 87) and as 
“accident” (at nn. 39, 80, 81, 86) and as. “existent thing” (at nn. 53, 68). 

* Usul, p. 231, ll. 9-10. 

* Masa@il, p. 59, 1. 2 (63). It is probably this view about the duration of 
body and of substance that the following two anonymous statements quoted 
by Ash‘ari have reference to: (1) that accidents “endure by the duration 
of the body,” which we assume means by the duration created in the body 
(Makalat, p. 361, 1. 2); (2) “that which endures endures by a duration” 
(ibid., p. 366, 1. 14). 

* For Ash‘ari, cf. Usiil, p- 56, ll. 11-14; for Ka'bi, cf. above, p- 488. 
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to be inferred that, according to both the Ash‘arites and Ka‘bi, 
the continuous creation of accidents, by which they explain 
the apparent duration of accidents, would not be sufficient to 
explain the kind of duration which in their view is required 
in the case of bodies and substances. From the same fact it 
would at first sight also seem to be inferred that, according 
to the Ash‘arites and Ka‘bi, the aa‘nd of duration imparts to 
bodies and substances a kind of duration which, unlike the 
apparent duration of accidents, is a real duration. This infer- 
ence, however, is invalidated, as I shall try to show, by the 
statements of Ash‘ari and Ka‘bi with regard to the destruction 
of bodies, which, of course, express their view also with 
regard to substances. 

As reported by Baghdadi, Ash‘ari maintained that “God 
destroys a body by not creating in it a duration at the instant 
in which He wishes it to be destroyed.” ** Baghdadi then tries 
to show that Ka‘bi’s view on the destruction of a body 1s 
similar to that of Ash‘ari by quoting Ka‘bi as saying, almost 
in the words of the first part of Ash‘ari’s statement, that “a 
body is destroyed when God does not create in it a dura- 
tion,” *8 evidently expecting the reader to add the second part 
of Ash‘ari’s statement, namely, “at the instant in which He 
wishes it to be destroyed.” Thus, according to both Ash‘ari 
and Ka'bi, a body is destroyed by God not directly by an act 
of destruction but rather indirectly, as in the case of accidents, 
by God’s “not creating in it a duration at the instant in which 
He wishes it to be destroyed.” Now the expression “by not 
creating in it a duration at the instant in which He wishes it 
to be destroyed” means by ceasing to create in it a duration 
at the instant in which He wishes it to be destroyed and this 
explanation of the expression means by ceasing to create in 
the body that duration by the previous continuous creation 
of which the body has before that endured. This shows that 
the duration by which the body prior to its destruction has 


* Ustl, p. 230, I. 13-14. * Ibid., p. 231, ll. 11-12. 
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endured, being a ma‘nd, that is, an accident, was itself, like all 
accidents, durationless and hence continuously created at 
every instant, so that the duration which it had imparted to 
the body was not a real duration but only an apparent dura- 
tion, though its apparentness was not of the same kind as that 
of accidents. That such a view about the duration and de- 
struction of bodies did actually exist at the time of Ash‘ari and 
Ka‘bt may be gathered from a report by their older contem- 
porary Hayyat, which reads as follows: “Some people main- 
tain that at each instant (wakt) God creates for the body a 
duration whereby the body endures. Then, when God desires 
to destroy that body, He does not create in it a duration, in 
consequence of which the body ceases to exist.” 2° 

In Ghazali, this view, ascribed by him to the Ash‘arites, 
reads as follows: “Accidents become nonexistent by them- 
selves, and cannot be conceived as enduring. . . . As regards 
substances, they do not endure by themselves, but they en- 
dure by a duration added to their existence, so that, when 
(soa does not create a duration for them, they become non- 
existent as a result of the nonexistence of the duration.” °° 

According to this view, then, both accidents and bodies 
are continuously created without any interval of duration be- 
tween any two of the creations. But whereas, in the case of 
accidents, the unintervaled continuous creations are creations 
only of durationless existences, in the case of bodies, the unin- 
tervaled continuous creations are creations of durationless 
existences and creations of nonenduring durations. 


Il. The view of Bakillani. With regard to accidents, there 
is the following statement by himself. “Accidenis are those 
of which the {affirmation of] duration is not proper. They 
are those which happen to come into existence in substances 
and bodies and cease to exist the instant after their coming 
Into existence.” 3! Thus, like the rest of his fellow Ash‘arites, 


* Intisar 9, p. 23, ll. 7-8. * Tamhid, p. 18, ll. 4-5. 
” Tahafut al-Falasifah Ni, 15, p. 88, Il. 1-4. 
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Bakillani believed that accidents have no duration and that 
they cease to exist when God ceases to create them again. 

With regard to bodies and substances, there are in Baghdadi 
two reports in the name of Bakillani. (1) “He declined to 
admit that duration is a ma‘nd added to the existence of the 
essence of that which endures, whether visibly or invisibly, 
and he asserted that the destruction of a body is due not to 
the cutting off (kat') of the duration from it but rather to 
the cutting off of the modes of existence (al-akwan) from 
it.” ° (2) “The destruction of a substance is only by the 
cutting off of the modes of existence from it, for, when God 
does not create a mode of existence... ina substance, the 
substance ceases to exist; and Bakillani does not posit duration 
as a ma‘nd different from that which endures.” ** The term 
akwan, “modes of existence,” it may be remarked, is used as 
a designation of “motion, rest, aggregation, and segrega~ 
tion,” “ which Bakillani himself describes as belonging to the 
“genera of accidents,” in connection with which he also men- 
tions “colors.” 35 

From these two passages we gather that Bakillani substi- 
tuted “the modes of existence” for his fellow Ash‘arites’ 
“mana of duration” as an explanation of the duration of 
bodies and substances and that consequently he also substi- 
tuted “the cutting off of the modes of existence” for his fellow 
Ash‘arites’ “cutting off of the ma‘nd of duration” as an ex- 
planation of the destruction of bodies and substances. Now 
the expression “the cutting off of the modes of existence,” 
taken by itself, might mean the destroying of the modes of 
the existence by a direct act of destruction, which in turn 
would imply that the modes of existence had themselves real 
duration and hence imparted to bodies and substances real 


* Usil, p. go, ll. 5~7; cf. p- 45, Il. 16-17; p. 109, Il. 1-2; cf. also p. 67, Il. 
4-73 p. 87, Il. 8-9, where the term “colors” is added to “the modes of 
existence” (cf. p- 231, L. 2, and below at n. 35). 

* [bid., p. 231, ll. 1-3. 

“Irshad, p. 10, ll. 9-10 (28). 

* Tambid, p. 40, 1. 18. 
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duration. But the explanatory statement “for, when God does 
not create a mode of existence . . . in a substance, the sub- 
stance ceases to exist,” which in the second passage imme- 
diately follows the expression “the cutting off of the modes 
of existence” shows quite clearly that by the expression “the 
cutting off of the modes of existence” is meant ceasing to 
create the modes of existence which up to that time have 
been continuously created. Thus the modes of existence, like 
the ma‘na of duration for which they are substituted are 
nonenduring, but continuously created, and hence, by their 
being contmuously created, they impart to bodies and sub- 
stances a duration which is not real but only apparent. 

From all this we may gather that Bakillani, while agreeing 
with his fellow Ash‘arites on the durationlessness of accidents, 
differs from them on the explanation of the duration of bodies 
in that he substitutes an explanation by the use of the so-called 
“modes of existence” (al-akwan) for their explanation by the 
use of what they call a “gma‘nd of duration.” But once this 
substitution is made by him his explanation of the duration of 
bodies, and hence also of the destruction of bodies, is, #utatis 
mutandis, the same as that of his fellow Ash‘arites. 

In Ghazali, this view, attributed to a “group of Ash‘arites,” 
is described as follows: “Accidents pass away by themselves, 
but substances pass away when God does not create in them 
motion and rest and aggregation and segregation, for it is 
impossible for a body to endure in its existence without being 
either in motion or at rest, and so it becomes nonexistent.” 36 

According to this view, then, as according to the first 
view, both accidents and bodies are continuously created 
without any interval of duration between any two of the 
creations. But, whereas in the case of accidents the uninter- 
valed continuous creations are creations only of durationless 
existences, in the case of bodies, the unintervaled continuous 
creations are creations of durationless existences and creations 
of nonenduring modes of existence. 


“ Tabafut al-Falasifah I, 16, p. 88, 1. 19 — p. 89, I. 3. 
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Ill. The view of Kalanisi, whom, as we shall see, Baghdadi 
calls “our master,” thus evidently regarding him as an Ash- 
‘arite.*” Here, again, from the fact that in Baghdadi only with 
regard to the destruction of bodies is he said to differ from the 
other Ash‘arites and no mention is made of a difference be- 
tween them with regard to the durationlessness of accidents, 
it may be inferred that, with regard to accidents, he believed, 
as did the other Ash‘arites, that accidents are durationless, but 
continuously created, and hence they cease to exist when they 
cease to be created.** But what his view was with regard to 
bodies and substances calls for investigation. 

As reported by Baghdadi, “Our master Abi al-‘Abbas al- 
Kalanisi ... affirmed the duration of a body to be a ma‘na 
other than the body.” *° This statement quite evidently means 
the same as the various similar statements of the Ash‘arites. 
On the face of it, therefore, it would seem to express a view 
which is the same as that of the Ash‘arites, namely, that the 
ma‘na of duration is itself nonenduring, but it is continuously 
created and hence the body in which it is created does not 
thereby become really durable; it becomes only apparently 
durable. His view, however, on the destruction of bodies and 
substances will show that he differs from the Ash‘arites also 
with regard to the durations of bodies and substances. 

The view of Kalanisi on the destruction of bodies and 
substances is reported by Baghdadi as follows: (1) “AL 
Kalanisi considers destruction as an accident subsisting in the 
body that is to be destroyed, so that the body is destroyed 
by it at the instant (al-halah) following the instant (bal) of 
the creation of the destruction in it.” 4° (2) “Our master 
Abi al-‘Abbas al-Kalanisi says that God destroys a substance 

™ See above, p. 34, n. 142, on the various dates of Kalanisi. 

* For corroborative evidence, see next note. 

” Usil, Pp. 230, 1. 16, and p- 231, ll. 8-9. Since, according to this statement, 
duration in bodies is due to a ma‘na, it corroborates the inference that, 
according to Kalanisi, accidents are durationless and hence continuously 
created, for, according to him, there can be no ma‘na in an accident (Uszl, 


P- 234, 1. 3; cf. p. 45, Il. 7-8). 
© Ibid., p. 45, Ul. 10-11. 
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only by a destruction which He creates in it, so that the sub- 


stance 1s destroyed at the instant (al-bal) following the instant 


(bal) of the creation of the destruction in it.” *! 

Now the fact that a body or a substance is said by Kalanisi 
to be destroyed only by the creation in it of a destruction, 
which means that it is not destroyed by the cessation of the 
creation in it of the ma‘nd of duration, shows that, in his view, 
the body or the substance to be destroyed had real duration. 
But it could not have real duration unless the ma‘nd of dura- 
tion created in it, unlike the wa‘'nd of duration according to 
the view of the Ash‘arites, had continuance of existence. The 
duration created in bodies or in substances is thus itself du- 
rable and hence the bodies or the substances in which it is 
created do not cease to exist except by a direct act of destruc- 
thon. 

According to this view, then, accidents, as according to the 
first two views, are continuously created without any interval 
of duration between any two of their creations. But, in the 
case of bodies or substances, there is an interval of duration 
between any two of their creations. 


IV. The view of the Mut‘tazilite Abu al-Hudhayl. His is 
one of the two views referred to above in the introductory 
paragraph to this eightfold classification of views as giving the 
creative word “Be” a special meaning. The special meaning 
given to it by him is that the word “Be” itself is a created 
thing, created, as he says, “not in a substratum (maball),” # 
that is to say, it is a created incorporeal word outside the es- 
sence of God. Then, also, in contradistinction to the expo- 
nents of all the preceding views, Abi al-Hudhayl makes no 
distinction between accidents and bodies with regard to dura- 
tion and destruction. 


“ [bid., p. 230, ll. 15-18. From these two reports by Baghdadi it is to be 
inferred that Kalanisi uses the term “substance” in the sense of “body.” But 
whether the term substance in the sense of body is used by him also to 
include “atom” I am unable to tell, as I have been unable to find out what 
his view is on the problem of the extendedness of atoms. 

*“ Fark, p. 108, ll. 6-7; Milal, p- 35, 1. 2; cf. above, p. 141. 
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Abii al-Hudhayl’s view on the duration of accidents and 
bodies, as reported by Ash‘ari, begins with the statement that 
“some accidents endure and some do not endure.” # But, 
with regard to the duration of those accidents which endure, 
Ash‘ari reports Abi al-Hudhayl’s explanation of it as follows: 
“He maintains that colors endure, and so do also tastes and 
smells and lives and power endure, all of them by a duration 
which does not exist in a spatial substratum (sakan). And 
he explains that the [substratumless] duration is God’s saying 
to a thing ‘Endure.’ The same holds true also of the duration 
of a body and of the duration of any of the durable accidents. 
And in the same way does he also maintain that pains and 
pleasures endure.” #4 In another place, the same view, again 
quoted by Ash‘ari in the name of Abi al-Hudhayl, reads that 
“duration is something other than that which endures” and 
that “duration is God’s saying to a thing ‘Endure’.” * Ash‘ari 
also quotes this view anonymously as maintaining that acci- 
dents, by which he quite evidently means accidents which 
endure, ‘endure by a duration which is not in a spatial sub- 
stratum (akan). ** The report on this view by Baghdadi 
reads as follows: “Abu al-Hudhayl] maintains that bodies and 
accidents which have duration endure only by reason of a 
duration not in a substratum (mahal!) and he explains that 
that [substratumless] duration is God’s saying ‘“Endure’.” * 
Here, too, as in the case of Kalanisi, it is not clear whether 
the created substratumless word “Endure” produces a durable 
duration or only a continuously created duration. But this 
vagueness is cleared up, again, as in the case of Kalanisi, by 
Abi al-Hudhayl’s view on destruction. 

Abu al-Hudhayl’s view on destruction corresponds exactly 
to his view on duration. Thus Ash‘ari, coupling destruction 
with duration, in the latter of which, as we have seen, no 
distinction is made by Abt al-Hudhayl between accidents 


© Makalat, p. 358, 1. 12. 
“ Ibid., p. 359, ll. 1-4; cf. p. 366, 1. 15; p- 367, I. 12. 
* [bid., p. 366, ll. 14-15. * [bid., p. 361, 1. 3. “ Osi, p. 51, ll. 3-5. 
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and bodies, describes Abia al-Hudhayl as maintaining that 
“duration and destruction have their existence not in a spatial 
substratum.” 48 In another place, corresponding to his descrip- 
tion of Aba al-Hudhayl as to what he maintained with regard 
to duration,® is his description of him as maintaining that 
“destruction is other than that which is destroyed... and that 
destruction is God’s saying [to a thing] ‘Perish’.” ®° In still 
another place, corresponding to his quotation of the anony- 
mous view reproduced above with regard to the duration of 
accidents by a substratumless duration,®! which, as we have 
scen, 1s Abt al-Hudhayl’s view with regard to durable acci- 
dents, 1s his quotation of an anonymous view with regard 
to “accidents” that “they are destroyed by a destruction 
which is not in a spatial substratum (makan),” °? which, 
again, is Abu al-Hudhayl’s view with regard to durable ac- 
cidents. Now, the fact that, according to Abu al-Hudhay], 
accidents and bodies are destroyed by the creation in them of 
the substratumless word “Perish,” and not by the mere cessa- 
tion of the creation in them of the substratumless word 
“Indure,” shows that the duration produced in them by the 
creation in them of the substratumless word “Endure” is itself 
durable. 

Nothing, as far as I know, is reported in the name of Aba 
al-Hudhayl about those accidents which, according to him, 
do not endure, such, for instance, as motion and desire.®? 
Probably he would say that they are continuously created 
and that they are destroyed by the cessation of their being 
created. . 

According to this view, those accidents which have no 
duration are, as all accidents are according to the preceding 

“ Makalat, p. 367, 1. 12. 

” Cf. above at n. 45. 

” Makalat, p. 366, ll. 14-15. 

*' Ibid., p. 361, 1. 3; cf. above at n. 46. 

° Ibid. 1. §. 

" Usil, p. 50, 1. 18. With regard to “rest” he says that one kind does not 


endure and another kind does endure (Usa, p- 51, Il. 1-2; Makalat, p. 358, 
I. 13}. 
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three views, continuously created without any interval of 
duration between any two of the creations. In the case 
of those accidents which have duration and also in the case 
of bodies, there is an interval of duration between any two of 
their creations. 


The preceding four views, as will have been noticed, start 
out with the assumption that creation means only the bringing 
of something into existence but it does not involve the dura- 
tion of that which is brought into existence. The next four 
views, we shall now see, start out with the assumption that 
the mere act of creation involves the duration of that which 
is brought into existence. 


V. The view characterized by Abt Rashid as that which 
maintains that “the duration of substances is not due to a 
cause.” °* By this is meant that the mere act of creation brings 
substances into an existence which is durable. Aba Rashid 
presents this view as follows: “Among our masters [of the 
School of Basra] there is no difference of opinion on the view 
that the duration of bodies is not due to a duration [as its 
cause], adding that “our master al-Husayn al-Hayyat [of the 
School of Baghdad] supports this view.” ® 

Corresponding to this view that God’s creation involves 
duration is the view that destruction is the direct work of 
God. As reported by Abu Rashid, it reads as follows: “Know 
that our master Abi al-Flusayn al-Hayyat has said concerning 
substance that it passes out of existence by its being destroyed 
by God, thus allowing the power of God to extend to destruc- 
tion.” °° So also Bakillani, whose one view on destruction we 

* Mas@il, p. 58, 1. 18 (63). 

* [bid., ll. 19-20. From Aba Rashid’s statement here and at n. 56 it is to 
be inferred that the term “substances” is used by him in the sense of 
“bodies.” Whether the term is used by him here also to include “atoms” 
will depend upon the question whether all the Basraites were, according to 
him, in agreement with Aba Hashim (cf. Mas@il, p. 38, 1. 15) that atoms 


are extended and hence they are bodies. 
* Ibid., p. 69, ll. 4-5 (70); cf. p. 58, I. 20-21 (63). 
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have reproduced above,*” has at one time sponsored this view. 
As reported by Tasi, it reads as follows: “As tor the Kadi 
Abu Bakr [al-Bakillani] ...he says in one place of his writ- 
ings that God as an agent who acts by free will destroys with- 
out any intermediary, and a similar view is also held by 
Mahmud al-Hayyat.” °§ 

According to this view, then, in the case of bodies there is 
an interval of duration between their creations. Probably the 
same holds true also in the case of accidents. 


VI. The view of the Karramiyyah. Their view on creation 
is somewhat like that of Abia al-Hudhay! in so far as they 
believe that creation is effected by God’s created word “Be.” 
But that word “Be” is created, or as they would say is oc- 
curring (hadith),*® not as something substratumless outside 
of God but rather as something in God himself. Then, also, 
unlike Aba al-Hudhayl, they believe that creation involves 
du ation, so that, according to them, there is no need for a 
created word “Endure.” Corresponding to their conception 
of creation is their conception of destruction, which is ef- 
fected, according to them, by the created word “Perish,” 
which 1s occurring in God himself. 

These conceptions of creation and destruction may be 
gathered from the following reports in Baghdadi: (1) “The 
Karramiyyah admit the possibility of the duration of all ac- 
cidents,” ® maintaining that, “when God creates a body or an 
accident, its duration necessarily follows until He says to it 
‘Perish’ and desires its annihilation.” ® (2) “They also held 
that no body or accident is created in the world without the 
occurrence (budith) of many accidents in the essence of 
God, such as the will that the event should take place and 
Tis saying to it ‘Be’.” ° (3) “They likewise maintain that no 
accident perishes in the world without the occurrence of 

“ Cf. above, pp. 526 f. 

* Tust on Mubassal, p. 99, n. Il. 2-4. ° Ustil, p. 50, Il. 11-12. 


Fark, p. 204, ll. 16-17; cf. above, pp. 145-146.“ Ibid., 1. 14. 
” Fark, p. 204, 1. 17 - p. 205, 1. 1. 
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many accidents in their God, of which one is His will that 
it perish and another is His command to that whose extinc- 
tion He desires ‘Become nonexistent’ or the command ‘Per- 
ish’.” °° The same view is reported by Hayyat anonymously 
as follows: “Some maintain that, when God desires to destroy 
a thing, He creates for it a destruction and this destruction 
subsists in God.” “ As reported by Shahrastani in the name of 
the Karramiyyah, it reads: “The nonexistent becomes non- 
existent by an act of destruction which occurs (al-waki') in 
the essence of God by God’s own power.” ® 

In Ghazali, this view reads as follows: “The Karramiyyah 
say that destruction is an act of God and that destruction 
means an existent thing which He brings about (yuhdithubu) 
in His essence, so that ther-by the world becomes nonex- 
istent.” ° 

According to this view, then, in the case of both accidents 
and bodies there is an interval of duration between their 
creations. 


VIL. The view of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. As reported in his 
name by Ash‘ari, it reads: “Rest endures and it is not termi- 
nated except by the fact that that which is at rest goes over 
from rest to motion and so also blackness endures and it is 
not terminated except by the fact that that which is black 
goes over from blackness to its contrary, either whiteness or 
some other color; and the same holds true of the other acci- 
dents.” ®* Elsewhere it is reported of him that, in contradis- 
tinction to Mu‘ammar’s view that accidents are not created 
by God but are the acts of bodies either by choice, in the 
case of living beings, or by nature, in the case of non-living 
beings, Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir held that some accidents are the 
act of God and some the act of man.* 

® [bid., p. 205, Il. 5-8. 

*‘ Intisar 9, p. 23, Il. 3-4. 

* Milal, p. 81,1. 11. 

© Tabafut al-Falasifab Ul, 14, p- 87, ll. 5-8. 


” Makalat, p. 360, ll. 7-8; cf. Usiil, p. 51, ll. 5-7. 
* Usal, p. 135, Il. 4-6 and 8-10; cf. below, p. 647. 
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Bishr’s opening statement that “rest endures” and that 
“blackness endures,” which he subsequently extends to in- 
clude all other accidents, is to be taken to mean, I presume, 
that the very creation of accidents involves their duration. 
Such a view, as we shall see, was held by Jubba7 about both 
accidents and bodies and, as we shall also see, such a view is 
ascribed by Ash‘ari not only to Jubba’i but also to some other 
people and is described by him as a view that “that which 
endures is enduring not by a duration.” ® So also, we may 
assume, does Bishr’s view include bodies. Indirect evidence 
for this may be gathered from the following two reports by 
Ash‘ari: (1) “Bishr b. al-Mu'‘tamir said: The creation of a 
thing is something other than the thing.” 7 (2) “Those who 
believe that the creation of a thing is something other than the 
thing maintain that that which endures endures not by a 
duration.” ™ From the combination of these two reports we 
thus gather that, with regard to a thing, by which in this 
context is meant a body together with its accidents, Bishr 
believed that creation involves duration. 

With regard to Bishr’s statement that rest or blackness or 
any other accident is not terminated, that is, destroyed, except 
by the fact that it goes over from what it happens to be to 
something which is its contrary, it is quite evident from the 
passage quoted above about his view regarding the creation 
of accidents that similarly here, of these contrary destructive 
accidents, some are the acts of God and some are the acts of 
man. Thus also, as we shall see later, a statement of his which 
reads that “movement may generate rest” *? means that the 
agent of the rest which is generated by the movement may 
be either God or man, the former when the movement by 
which the rest is generated is an act of God and the latter 


” Cf. below, p. 537. 

” Makalat, p. 364, |. 14. 

“Ibid., p. 366, 1. 12. Here it would seem from the context that the term 
“thing” is used in the sense of anything “created” (cf. above at n. 3), thus 
including “atom” and “accident” and “body” composed of atoms. 

* Ibid., p. 413, 1. 10; cf. below, p- 647. 
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when the movement by which the rest is generated is an act 
of man. 

That there was among the Mut'tazilites a view like that of 
Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir with regard to both duration and destruc- 
tion is corroborated by the testimony of the Karaite Aaron 
ben Elijah of Nicomedia, who says: “A group of Mu'tazilites 
maintain that, after the Creator brings an accident into exis- 
tence, that accident endures in its existence by itself, without 
there being any need for the Creator to continue to bring it 
into existence. . . . And they maintain that for everything 
there is a contrary that reduces it to nothing, so that, when 
God wishes to destroy a thing, He brings that contrary into 
existence and thereby the thing is destroyed.” 7 

Since, according to Bishr, it is God who destroys things 
after their duration, it is God who creates those things again 
after each of their destructions, and hence it is each of their 
creations that involves duration. According to this view, 
therefore, in the case of both accidents and bodies, there is 
an interval of duration between any two of their creations. 


VIL The view of Jubba’i. With regard to duration, 
Ash‘ari reports of him as follows: “He says that accidents 
which endure endure not by a duration and he thus also says 
concerning bodies that they endure not by a duration.” ™ 
Similarly in another place, Ash‘ari reports as follows: “Some 
people, such as al-Jubba’7i and others, say: “That which en- 
dures is enduring not by a duration.” Thus, according to 
Jubba’y, creation of existence involves duration. 


“Es Hayyim 4, p. 16, Il. 7-15. It is quite possible that it is to a view like 
this, namely, that a body is destroyed by its contrary, that Hayyat has 
reference in his report that “some people maintain that the destruction of a 
thing exists in something other than the thing” (Intisar 9, p. 23, ll. 6-7), 
even though the same statement as quoted by him earlier in the name of 
Mu‘ammar (ibid., p- 22, 1. 19) has, according to my interpretation of it, 
another meaning (cf. above n. 19 and below, p. 541). 

 Makalat, p. 350, Ul. 13-14. Jubba’i’s list of the two types of accidents 
(ibid., Il. 8-11) is about the same as that of Abi al-Hudhayl (ibid., p- 358, 
1. 12 ~p. 359, 1. 349). 

® Ibid., p. 367, 1. 3. 
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Distinguished from his view on duration and quite evidently 
also from his view on existence, in the creation of which 
duration, according to him, is involved, is Jubba7’s view on 
destruction. As reported by Ash‘ari, it reads as follows: “Al- 
Jubbai said, The destruction of a body exists [but] not in a 
spatial substratum [akan] and it is contrary to the body 
| which is to be destroyed] as well as to anything which is 
of the same kind as the body. He maintained that blackness 
which entered upon (Rana fi) the state of its existence after 
whiteness is the destruction of the whiteness, that in the same 
way anything which in its existence is the nonexistence [that 
is, the opposite] of something is the destruction of that some- 
thing, and that the destruction of an accident takes up its 
abode (yahullu) in the body [in which the accident in- 
heres |.” “* The reason for this last part of his statement, I take 
it, is the combination of Jubba’i’s own view — as will appear 
in the next passage quoted — that the substratumless destruc- 
tion 1s an “accident” with the Aristotelian view that “an acci- 
dent cannot be an accident of an accident.” 77 The same view, 
as reported by Baghdadi, reads in one place as follows: “AI- 
Jubbaii and his son maintained that God, when He desires the 
destruction of bodies, creates for them a destruction not in 
a substratum (aball) and this destruction is an accident con- 
trary to all bodies, so that thereby all bodies are destroyed”; ** 
and in another place, it reads as follows: “He and his son Aba 
Hashim maintained that God, when He desires to destroy the 
world, creates an accident not in a substratum (mabhall), 
whereby He destroys all bodies and substances.” ”9 | 

Jubbai’s view on destruction, as thus reported by both 
Ash‘ari and Baghdadi, is quite evidently nothing but a revision 
of Abu al-Hudhayl’s view on destruction. Both of them start 
out with the assumption that destruction is something created 
by God outside the thing to be destroyed. Both of them assert 

* [bid., p. 368, ll. 1-4. 
" Metapb. IV, 4, 1007b, 2-3. 


® Usdl, p. 231, Ul. 12-14; cf. p. 45, IL 11-13. 
™ Fark, p. 168, 1. 17- p. 169, 1. 1; ef. p. 319, Il. 11-12. 
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that destruction is created “not in a substratum.” But then 
they begin to differ. To Aba al-Hudhayl, the created sub- 
stratumless destruction is God’s created substratumless word 
“Perish”; to Jubba’i, it is a created substratumless accident. 
To Abi al-Hudhayl, God’s created substratumless word 
“Perish” brings about destruction while retaining its status as 
a substratumless being; to Jubba’i, the created substratumless 
accident brings about destruction only on its becoming in- 
herent in the body which is to be destroyed or the accidents 
of which are to be destroyed. Then there is also another dif- 
ference between them, for Jubbail explicitly says that “it is 
not within the power of God to destroy some of the [bodies 
and] substances, while letting all the others continue in their 
duration,” °° whereas Aba al-Hudhayl does not say that the 
power of destruction which he attributes to God is restricted 
to the destruction of the whole world only.*' Thus, while 
they differ on the question whether it is “within the power 
of God,” that is to say, whether God ever uses His power, 
to destroy only part of the world, they agree in a general 
way that it is within the power of God to destroy the whole 
world by a substratumless destruction created by Him for 
that purpose. 

It is with reference to that upon which Jubba’i and Aba 
al-Hudhayl are agreed in a general way that Ghazali says of 
the Muttazilites that they maintain that “the act proceeding 
from God is an existent thing, namely, a destruction, which 
He creates not in a substratum, so that thereby the whole 
world is destroyed all at once.” ® 


“ Ibid., p. 179, ll. 1-2; ef. ibid., p. 206, Il. 3-4; p. 319, I. 10-11; Usail, p- 
45, Il. 13-14; p. 231, I. 14-15. 

“Cf. above, pp. 532~533. 

© Tabafut al-Falasifah YW, 13, p. 86, Il. 7-8. At the conclusion of his state- 
ment Ghazali says that “the created destruction is destroyed by itself, so 
that it is in no need of another destruction and thus of an infinite regress” 
(Il. 8-9). Ash‘ari’s report on Jubba’i, however, concludes with the statement 
that “the destruction is not destroyed” (Makalat, p. 368, 1. 4). Evidently 
Ghazali’s text of the Makdlat had the reading that “the destruction is 
destroyed.” 
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Another report by Ash‘ari on Jubba’i’s view on destruction 
reads as follows: “Some people, such as al-Jubba’i and others, 
said: . . . that which is destroyed is destroyed not by a 
destruction which is something other than that which is de- 
stroyed.” *° Now, taken as it stands, this statement would 
mean the destruction is created within that which is to be 
destroyed. But, if so taken, it would be contradictory to the 
statements of Jubba’i’s view in the reports quoted from both 
Ash‘ari and Baghdadi, according to which destruction is first 
created by God “not in a substratum,” which means not in a 
body, including the body which is to be destroyed. I should, 
therefore, suggest that this statement contains only part of 
JubbaT’s view, that part in which he differs from Aba al- 
Hudhayl, and it is directly aimed at Aba al-Hudhay]. Thus 
aiming at Abu al-Hudhayl’s view that his substratumless de- 
struction brings about destruction in bodies and accidents 
while still in its state of substratumlessness and of its being 
outside any bodily object, Jubba’i contends that “that which 
is destroyed is destroyed not by a destruction which is [stall 
substratumless and hence] something other than that which 
is destroyed.” The conclusion which Jubbai knew that those 
acquainted with the fullness of his view would draw from 
this fragmentary statement is that the destruction of a body, 
as well as the destruction of its accidents, is to be effected b 
that created substratumless destruction only after it has en- 
tered the body which is to be destroyed or of which the 
accidents are to be destroyed. 

A view which is like that of Jubba’i’s is the view of Ibn 
Shabib. 

With regard to duration, Baghdadi states in a context which 
deals with the duration of bodies that “Ibn Shabib maintains 
that duration is not something other than that which en- 
dures,” ** which, like Jubba’i’s statement that “that which 


" Makalat, p. 367, ll. 3-4. 
“ Usdl, p. 231, 1. 9. With regard to accidents, Ash‘ari reports in the name 
of Ibn Shabib that both motion and rest are durationless (Makédlat, P- 359, 
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endures is enduring not by a duration,” ®* means that creation 
involves duration. 

With regard to destruction, his view, as reported by Ash‘ari, 
reads as follows: “Muhammad b. Shabib said: The ma‘na 
which is a destruction and on account of which a body ceases 
to exist is not to be called the destruction of the body until 
the body has ceased to exist. The ma‘nd takes up its abode in 
the body at the instant of its presence in the body, so that the 
body ceases to exist after the presence of that ma‘nd [in it].” 86 
In Baghdadi the same view is reported as follows: “Muham- 
mad b. Shabib maintained that destruction is an accident other 
than that which is to be destroyed and that it takes up its 
abode in the body, so that the body is destroyed at the instant 
following the instant in which that accident of destruction 
takes up its abode in it.” 8? A similar view, reported by Hay- 
yat anonymously, reads as follows: “Some people maintain 
that, when God desires to destroy a thing, He creates for it a 
mana which takes up its abode in it, so that the thing is de- 
stroyed at the instant following the instant in which that 
mana takes up its abode in it; and, when the thing is destroyed, 
that 77za‘nd is named destruction.” 88 

From the combination of these three passages we gather 
that a ma‘nd or an accident of destruction is created outside 
the body which is to be destroyed, and evidently also outside 
any other body; but that the destruction of the body does not 
actually take place until that ma‘nd or accident takes up its 
abode in the body. This corresponds exactly to Jubba’i’s view 





ll. 6-7), which means, as may be judged from its context, that in the case 
of all other accidents, such as colors and tastes etc., he agrees with Abu 
al-Hudhay! (ibid. Il. 1~5) that they have duration, though quite evidently, 
unlike Abi al-Hudhayl, he believes that the duration of these accidents, 
like the duration of bodies, is involved in their creation. 

* Cf. above at n. 77. 

* Makéalat, p. 367, ll. 1 5-17. 

* Usal, p. 231, Il. 6-8. 

“ Intisar 9, p. 23, Il. 4-6. Here the term “thing,” as may be judged from 
the corresponding statements by Ash‘arl and Baghdadi quoted at nn. 85 and 
86, is used in the sense of “body.” 
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that an accident of destruction is created “not in a substra- 
tum,” that is to say, outside any body, including the body of 
that which is to be destroyed; but that the destruction of the 
body does not actually take place until that substratumless 
accident of destruction becomes inherent in the body which 
is to be destroyed. 

Since, according to both Jubba’l and Ibn Shabib, it is God 
who destroys durational accidents and bodies after their dura- 
tion, it is God who creates them again after each of their 
destructions, and hence it is that each of their creations in- 
volves duration. According to Jubba’i and Ibn Shabib, there- 
fore, in the case of both durational accidents and bodies, there 
is an interval of duration between any two of their creations. 


There are thus three fundamental differences between the 
various exponents of these eight views. According to views 
I-H, there is no real duration and no real destruction. What 
appears to us as duration is merely the uninterrupted conti- 
nuity of the durationless existence of things plus the creation 
of their nonenduring duration or plus the creation of their 
nonenduring modes of existence, and what appears to us as de- 
struction is merely the cessation of the creation of the afore- 
mentioned durationless existence and durationless duration and 
durationless modes of existence. According to views III-IV, 
in addition to the creation of the durationless existence of 
things, there is the creation of a real duration of those things 
and the creation of a destruction of those durational things. 
According to views V—VIII, every creation of the existence 
of a thing involves its real duration, which real duration comes 
to an end by the creation of its destruction. Thus the expres- 
sion “continuous creation,” by which the Kalam conception 
of the origin of things and events in the world is commonly 
described, applies only to views I-II of these eight views. It is 
to be noted that, of these eight views, views I-II are attributed 
to Ash‘arites and a Mu‘tazilite; ® views III-IV are attributed 


* Cf. above at nn. 13, 14, 25, 26, 30. 
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to an Ash‘arite and a Mu'tazilite; °° views V-VIII are at- 
tributed to Mu‘tazilites and the Karramiyyah.*° 

Then there is another difference between the various ex- 
ponents of these eight views. To all the orthodox among them, 
just as the world was created by God out of nothing, so all 
things in the world continue to be created by Him out of 
nothing, and consequently the destruction of things in the 
world, however conceived of by them, means their being re- 
duced to nothing, and it is out of that nothing that God creates 
them again. But among the Mu'tazilites there were many who 
contended that “the nonexistent is something” and by this, as 
I tried to show, they meant that the world was created out of 
a pre-existent matter.°! We may, therefore, assume that to the 
Muttazilites among the exponents of these eight views, or at 
least to some of them, the creation of things in the world by 
God does not mean their being created out of nothing and 
similarly the destruction of things in the world, however con- 
ceived of by them, does not mean their being reduced to 
nothing; it rather means their being cach changed into some- 
thing else, and it is out of that something else that God creates 
each of them again. 

Still, despite these differences, the exponents of all the 
eight views agree that, just as God created the world directly 
without any intermediaries, so does He continue to create 
every event in the world directly without any intermediaries, 
and it is in this general sense, with the reservation of the 
aforementioned differences in mind, that the expression ‘“‘con- 
tinuous creation” can be retained as a description of all these 
eight views. The common implication of these eight views is 
the denial of any causal nexus between successive events in 
the world. 

This common implication of these various views is boldly 
affirmed by Ghazal. Against those whom he calls “philos- 


™ Cf. nn, 37 and 42. 
” Cf. above, pp. 533-542. 
* Cf. above, pp. 359 ff. 
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ophers” and who, he says, assert that “the connection observed 
between causes and effects is a necessary connection,” ° he 
declares that, “according to us, the connection between what 
is is usually believed to be a cause and what is usvally believed 
to be an effect is not a necessary connection.” * Taking up 
the case of “the burning of cotton on contact with fire,” °4 
which has already been used as an illustration by “Abu al- 
Hudhayl and Jubba? and the majority of the people of the 
Kalam” in their denial of causality, he argues that there is 
no proof that the fire is the cause of the burning, for “the 
only proof that the philosophers have is the observation of 
the occurrence of the burning when there is a contact with 
the fire, but observation proves only that the burning occurs 
when there is a contact with the fire; it does not prove that 
it occurs because of the contact with the fire.” °° He thus 
concludes that it is God who “by His will creates the burning 
of the cotton at the time of its contact with the fire,” ®? and 
what is true of fire and its burning of cotton is true of any 
other succession of events. 


2. THE THEORY OF CUSTOM (‘ddah) AND ITs 
FORMULATION BY GHAZALI 


Theoretically, the denial of causality and the reduction of 
every event in the world to something occasioned directly by 
the arbitrary will of God would have to lead to a denial of 
any justification on our part for anticipating any order and 
sequence in the happenings of the world. Still those in Islam 
who denied causality and explained every single act as a direct 
creation of God could not fail to observe that, practically, 
things in the world do happen according to a certain order 


* Tahafut al-Falasifah, Phys., 5, p- 270, 1. 13-p. 271, Lor. 
“ [bid. XVII, 1, p. 277, Il. 2-3. 

* [bid. XVII, 2, p. 278, 1. 6; 4, p. 278, 1. 13-279, 1. 1. 

* Ash‘ari, Makalat, p. 312, ll. 11-13. 

° Tabafut al-Falasifah XVII, 5, p. 279, ll. 3-5. 

" [bid. XVII, 10, p. 283, Il. 6-7. 
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of sequence and many of these things could be predicted in 
advance even by men who were not endowed by God with 
the gift of prophecy. What, then, is the explanation of this 
apparent order and sequence in the world. 

Now a similar question must have been raised in the mind 
of the Epicureans who attributed everything to chance. They 
must have asked themselves, why is it that certain things, 
such, for instance, as the rising and the setting of the sun and 
the alteration of the seasons, happen according to a certain 
order? The answer given by them, as stated by Lucretius, is 
that it is due to a foedus naturae certum. This expression, 
usually translated by “a fixed law of nature,” should perhaps 
be translated by “a certain covenant of nature,” that is to say, 
a fortuitous covenant or agreement of nature, for the expres- 
sion means that the eternally swerving atoms in their fortuitous 
concourse, out of which the world arose, happened, as if 
by a covenant or agreement, to establish an equilibrium, the 
icovoyia attributed by Cicero to the Epicureans * — an equi- 
librium by which, as long as it lasts, events will follow in the 
same order of succession, even though, having been estab- 
lished by chance, it may by chance be upset at almost any 
moment. 

Similar to the Epicurean explanation of the observable reg- 
ularity in the sequence of certain events by the Greek term 
isonomia is the Kalam explanation of it by the Arabic term 
‘adab, This term often occurs as a translation of the Greek 
€Oos and hence may be translated either “custom” or “habit,” 
but I shall use for it the term “custom,” reserving the term 
“habit” as a translation of malakah =éés, which is used in a 
passage, to be quoted later, as something distinct from ‘édab, 
thought related to it.2 Now, in Aristotle, “custom” (20s) is 
contrasted with “nature” (vers) in that “nature is conceived 
with that which is always (det); custom with that which is 





* De Rer. Nat. V, 924. 
* De Nat. Deor. 1, 19, 50; I, 39, 109. 
“Cf. below, p. 556, at n. 28. 
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often (aodddnes),” 4 and hence it is also contrasted with 
“necessity” (dvéyxn), for “that which is necessity is at the 
same time always.” > With this in the back of their minds, the 
masters of the Kalam, believing as they did that the regular- 
ity of the successive events in the world is subject to infringe- 
ment by the miraculous working of God, found in the term 
custom, which refers to events occurring not always but only 
often, a suitable description of the regularity of the successive 
events which, according to them, may be infringed upon by 
miracles. 

‘This conception of custom is ascribed by Ibn Hazm to the 
Ash‘arites, of whom he says that they used the term “custom” 
instead of “nature” as a designation of the normal course of 
events of which miracles are'an infringement.° It is, therefore, 
this Ash‘arite conception of custom that Aba Rashid, we may 
assume, has reference to in his tentative suggestion of the 
assumption of “an act of God by way of custom” as a pos- 
sible explanation of the phenomenon that fire is always pro- 
duced by striking on a stone * and that air, under certain 
conditions, is always transformed into water.® Tisi, much 
later, ascribes this conception of custom to Ash‘ari himself, 
whom he quotes as maintaining that “the repeated actions of 
God are performed by Him by causing the continuance of 
the custom (bi-7jra@ al“addab).” 1° 

There was thus a theory of custom among the Ash‘arites 
prior to the time of Ghazali, for both Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) 
and Abu Rashid (d. ca. 1068) died when Ghazali (b. 1058) 


* Rhet. I, 11, 13704, 8-9. 

* De Gen. et Corr. II, 11, 337b, 35. 

* Fisal, V, p. 15, ll. 21-23; cf. p. 14, 1. 23. 

* Mas@il, p. 36, |. 8. 

"Thid. 1s 9s 

* [bid., p. 37, 1. 17 -—p. 38, 1. 4. 

*° Mubassal, p. 29, n. 5, 1. 3. Literally, “by setting the custom a-running,” 
and so does Harizi translate the expression ajra . . . al-adah (Moreh I, 73, 
Prop. 6, p. 140, 1. 24) literally by “He set the custom a-running,” whereas 
Ibn Tibbon translates it freely by “He instituted the custom?” The same 
Ibn Tibbon, however, translated the expression jary ‘adah (Moreh I, 73, 
Prop. to, p. 144, 1. 17) by bemsbek ‘adah, “a continuance of custom.” 
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was only a boy. This explains why the term custom is 
broached by Ghazali allusively in such an offhand and casual 
manner and why, as will be noticed, it is treated by him as 
something already well known which he found to be useful 
in his attempt to solve a difficulty raised by himself tentatively 
against the denial of causality which he has just finished de- 
fending. The difficulty tentatively raised by him, it may be 
added, is to the effect that the denial of causality with its 
attribution of every event to the arbitrary will of God might 
lead to a denial of the reality of our sense perceptions. Thus — 
to quote but one of the several examples mentioned by him — 
a man might be led to believe that an object, which was a 
book when he left the house and which still appears to him to 
be a book on his return to the house, was really changed by 
God into a boy during his absence from the house and the 
reason that it still appears to him to be a book is that God did 
not create in him the faculty of seeing that which was once 
a book as it now really is.’? It is in answer to this difficulty 
that Ghazali makes use of the Ash‘arite theory of custom. 

It happens, however, that this theory of custom in its orig- 
inal Ash‘arite formulation was criticized by both the non- 
Ash‘arite orthodox Ibn Hazm and by the Mut'tazilite Abia 
Rashid. Their criticisms, though formally different, equally 
argue that the theory of custom, with its restrictive meaning 
of “often,” does not fully explain the constancy observed in 
the regularity of the sequence of certain events which are not 
broken off by miracles. Thus Ibn Hazm argues that the term 


" Tahafut al-Falasifah XVII, 11, p. 283, ll. 9 ff. It is interesting to note 
that the same argument that is used here by Ghazali to prove the existence 
of custom was used before him by Saadia to prove, presumably against the 
Mutakallimin, that God does not change the order of nature arbitrarily 
without some reason or purpose which He makes known to men before- 
hand. Cf. Emunot IH, 4, p. 121, Il. 7-10: “For if we were to assume this 
namely, that God changes things arbitrarily for no reason or purpose at 
all], then our confidence in the fixity of things would be shaken. None of 
us would then be sure, upon his returning to his dwelling and family, 
whether the All-Wise had not changed their essences and whether they 
were not different from the way in which he had left them.” It would seem 
that Saadia and Ghazali followed a common source. 
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“custom (‘adah) in the Arabic language” is used with reference 
to something which may either be avoided or not be avoided, 
in contradistinction to the term “nature” which is used with 
reference to something the avoidance of which is impossible.” 
Abt Rashid, evidently having in mind Aristotle’s statement 
that “nature is concerned with that which is always; custom 
with that which 1s often,” '* argues that the theory of custom 
fails to explain why, for instance, in the production of fire 
by the act of striking on a stone, the effect “always occurs in 
the same way,” ** seeing that “if it were due to custom, it would 
not be impossible that there should be a stone from which no 
fire could at all be struck.” 1° The argument behind the state- 
ments of both Ibn Hazm and Abi Rashid is that, if one tries to 
explain the regularity in the sequence of events by an action 
on the part of God which, after the analogy of a certain type 
of regularity in human actions, is called custom, then the 
actions of God, like the actions of man, must be assumed to 
be subject to deviations —- not deviations of the kind called 
miracles, but deviations which are not miraculous. 

Ghazali must have been aware of ‘these criticisms of the 
Ash‘arite theory of custom, for the passage in which he in- 
troduces the theory of custom contains two statements which, 
as we shall see, try to show how the theory of custom can be 
made to explain the constancy of the real observable regularity 
in the order of the sequence of events. The two statements are 
as follows: (1) “God has created in us the knowledge that He 
will not do these things [that is, things like that of changing 
a book into a boy], although they are possible.” #* (2) “The 
continuous recurrence of the custom (al-‘ddah) in them again 
and again fixes in our mind the indelible impression that they 
will continue to follow a course of behavior in accordance 
with their past custom.” 77 

That these two statements are attempts to explain both 

” Fisal, V, p. 115, 1. 24-p. 116, L. 3. 


** Rhet. I, 11, 1370a, 8-9. 
™ [bid., p. 36, ll. 11-12; cf. p. 38, ll. 5-7. 


* Mas@il, p. 36, Il. 9-11. 


* Tabafut al-Falasifab XVII, 13, p. 285, ll. g-10. 7 Tbid., Vl. 11-12. 
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the reality and the constancy of the order observed in the 
sequence of events is clear. But what he means by “the knowl- 
edge” created in us and by “the impression” infixed in our 
mind calls for clarification. The first statement certainly 
cannot mean that God created in us some power by which 
we always know that the order of events observed by us in 
the past will not be changed in the future nor certainly can 
the second statement mean that it is the order of events 
observed by us in the past that creates in our mind the im- 
pression that it will continue in the future, for, if so taken, 
then these statements would be in opposition to Ghazali’s own 
view that the performances of the various faculties of the 
soul in furnishing us the various kinds of knowledge are “ob- 
servable facts in which God has caused the continuance of 
the custom (ajra al-‘adab)” 38 that is to say, they follow in 
each case a certain sequence of order by God’s custom of 
creating them each directly in that order. These statements are, 
therefore, to be taken to mean that, ever since the creation of 
the world, whenever God creates certain events in succession 
to other events, He creates in men the knowledge or the im- 
pression that, barring miracles, the same events will continue to 
be created by Him in the future in the same order of succession. 

It is thus not nature and causality — not even nature and 
causality implanted in things by God — but rather custom 
plus a repeatedly created knowledge that the custom will 
continue, that explains the regularity and the predictability 
of certain phenomena. When, therefore, Ghazali in his Intro- 
duction to his Tabafut argues in favor of the philosophers’ 
explanation of the lunar eclipse as being caused by the inter- 
position of the earth between the moon and the sun and of 
their explanation of the solar eclipse as being caused by the 
interposition of the moon between the observer and the sun, 
and when he also expresses his belief in the predictability of 
eclipses,’® it does not mean that he agrees with the philos- 


a Ibid. XVIII, 10, p. 303, 1. 12. 
” [bid., Intr., 13-16, p- 10, 1. 14-p. 12 1 3. 
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ophers in the belief that there exists a causal nexus respectively 
between the lunar or the solar eclipse and the particular 
position of the earth or of the moon. What Ghazali means to 
say 1s that it is the custom of God to create a lunar or a solar 
eclipse simultaneously with His creation of the particular 
position of the earth or of the moon, but it is also the custom 
of God, simultaneously with these two simultaneous creations, 
to create in our mind the knowledge or the impression that 
an cclipse either of the moon or of the sun will occur regu- 
larly at certain intervals under the same circumstances, unless 
Te would will to change His custom. 

It is to be noted, however, that in his Ihya@ Ghazali uses the 
term sunnah as the equivalent of ‘adah with reference to the 
theory of custom and he uses the term “condition” (shart) 
as a substitute for the rejected term “cause” (sabab, ‘illah). 
‘Thus, after stating that created things follow one another in 
a certain order of succession “in accordance with God’s 
customary procedure (sunnah) with regard to His created 
things,” ?° he goes on to explain that, in accordance with that 
customary procedure of God, “one created thing is a condi- 
tion (shart) for another,” so that one is to say that “the 
creation of life is a condition for the creation of knowledge, 
not that knowledge is produced (yatawallad) by life.” 2 It 
is to this passage in Ghazali’s Iby@ that Averroes quite evi- 
dently refers when in the course of his criticism of the denial 
of causality he says that “the Mutakallimin acknowledge that 
there are conditions (shurat) which are necessary to the con- 
ditioned, as when they say that life is a condition (shart) of 
knowledge.” ”? 

It is also to be noted that in his Ibya@ Ghazali sometimes 
uses the term “cause” in the sense of what we have seen he 
uses the term “condition.” Thus, after stating that “whatever 
the difference of the events may be, it points to a difference 


“Ibya, Kitab al-Taubah, Section: Bayan Wujib al-Taubah (IV, p. 6, 
fl. o-10). 

“Ibid. (ll. 15~18); cf. above at n, 18. 

* Tabafut al-Falasifab XVI, 7) P. 521, 1. 16-p. 522, 1. ir. 
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of the causes (al-asbab), he goes on to say: “This is known 
from the customary procedure (sunnah) in making effects 
consequences of causes (al-asbab),” ** and thus also, when 
angel and Satan are each described by him as “cause,” *4 the 
term is used by him loosely, for in reality neither of them is 
a cause; they are each only a messenger of God carrying out 
His bidding.** So also the Epicureans, as well as Hume, despite 
their denial of causality, do not hesitate to use the term cause 
in a loose sense.?5# 

It is similarly to be noted that, when in his [bya@ he describes 
the cleavage of water by a man’s falling into it as a “natural 
act,” *® he uses the term “natural” in the sense of “customary.” 


3. AVERROES’ CRITICISM OF THE DENIAL OF CAUSALITY 
AND OF THE THEORY OF CUSTOM 


Criticisms of both the Mutakalliman and Ghazali for their 
denial of causality are to be found in several works of Aver- 
roes and in one of his works there is a criticism of the theory 
of custom aimed directly at Ghazali’s presentation of it. His 
criticisms of the denial of causality group themselves into five 
arguments; his criticism of the theory of custom makes up 
one of them. All these five arguments are used by Averroes 
to show that the views criticized by him are at variance 
with certain philosophic statements to which he alludes only 
slightly. In order, therefore, to bring out the full meaning of 
these arguments, [I shall begin my exposition of each one of 
them with a reproduction of what I have reason to believe to 
be the philosophic statement alluded to in it and then I shall 
reproduce the argument itself either in full or in abridgment. 

But before dealing with these five arguments individually, 

“Ibya@, Kitab Sharh Aj@ib al-Kalb, Section: Bayan Tasallut al-Shaytan 
(II, p. 25, ll. 32-33). 

* Ibid. (1. 35). 

* Cf. above, p. 520. 

™ Cf. Religious Philosophy, pp. 211-212, and above, p. 192. 


*Iby@, Kitab al-Taubid wa'l-Tawakkul, Section: Bayan Hakikah al- 
Taubid (IV, p. 248, 1. 18). 
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I shall quote several passages, in one of which Averroes re- 
states and criticizes one of those views of the Mutakalliman 
on duration, of which, as we have seen, their view on the 
denial of causality is an indirect implication,’ while in the 
others he restates directly that view of the Mutakallimin on 
the denial of causality. All these passages are from his Com- 
mentaries on Aristotle. 

In one passage, drawing upon Aristotle’s statement that “the 
physicists” say that “things are always in flux and decay,” ° 
thar is to say, things are constantly being destroyed, he com- 
ments that “the Mutakallimtin (Loquentes) of our religion 
are following the ancients therein and they thus say that 
accidents do not endure for two instants.” ? He then goes on 
to say: “But while the statement of the ancients is in accor- 
dance with the process of nature, the statement of the Muta- 
kallimtin of our religion is groundless, for they have been 
driven to make this statement by no other reason except their 
desire to defend baseless principles, belicving as they do that 
the revealed Law cannot be defended except by these prin- 
ciples.” * In another passage, he reports of “the Mutakallimin 
of the people of our religion” that “they say that there is one 
Agent for all existent things, one who attends to them per- 
sonally without any intermediate.® . . . They thus deny that 
it is fire that burns and that it is water that moistens and that 
it is bread that satisfies hunger, maintaining that all these 
things require a Creator and Originator,” ® to which in a 
parallel passage he adds that the one Agent who acts without 
intermediation is “God” and that from this view of the Muta- 
kallimiin it follows that “no existent thing has an action appro- 
priate to it by nature.” 7 

* Cf. above, p. 523. * Phys. VII, 8, 265a, 6. 

* Averroes, In VIII Phys., Comm. 74, p- 418 1K. 

*[bid., K. Cf. Maimonides above, p. 55 at n. 65; P- 470, at n. 26. 

* Averroes, In XII Metaph., Comm. 18, Arabic: p- 1503, 1. 16-p. 1504, 
1.1; Latin: VII, p. 305 F. 

*[bid., p. 1504, ll. 2-4; ibid., p. 305 G. 


‘ Averroes, In IX Metaph., Comm. 7, Arabic: p. 1135, 1. 15—p. 1136, 1. 1; 
Latin: VHI, p. 231 H. 
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Now for his five arguments against the Mutakallimin’s 
denial of a nature and causality. 

First, in Aristotle there are the statements that “we sup- 
pose ourselves to possess unqualified scientific knowledge 
(emtoragGat) of a thing . . . when we think we know the 
cause (aiviav) on which the fact depends” § and that “wisdom 
(codia) investigates into the cause of visible things.” ° With 
these statements in the back of his mind, Averroes says: “You 
should know that he who denies that causes, by the decree 
of God, influence things caused by them denies wisdom (al- 
bikmah) and scientific knowledge (al-‘ilm), for scientific 
knowledge is the knowledge of things by their causes and 
wisdom is the knowledge of invisible causes.” 1° 

Second, having in mind Aristotle’s statement that “all 
men by nature desire knowledge (rod eSévac) and that 
“knowledge” (76 eiSévae), that is, “scientific knowledge” (76. 
eriorac@at), is concerned with causes,’” he says: “To deny 
causcs altogether is to alienate from human nature that which 
properly belongs to it.” 3° 

Third, having in mind a certain statement by Ghazali him- 
self, he tries to show that by denying causality Ghazali has 
invalidated his own statement. The statement of Ghazali 
which Averroes had in mind here reads as follows: “Mankind 
is divided into two classes, one, the men of truth, who believe 
that the world came into being and know by logical necessity 
that that which comes into being does not come into being 
by itself but needs a Maker.” #* The reference here is to the 
Mutakalliman, whose chief argument for the existence of 
God 1s based upon their belief in the creation of the world, 


* Anal. Post. I, 2, 71b, 9-11; cf. Phys. I, 1, 184a, 10-14, 

* Metaph. I, 9, 992a, 24~25; I, 1, 981b, 28. 

* Kashf, p. 112, Il. 6-9; cf. Fasl, p. 38, 1. 17-p. 39, 1. 7; Tabafut al-Tabafut 
XVH, 6, p. 522, I. g-ir. 

™ Metapbh. I, 1, 980a, 21. 

* Phys. I, 1, 184a, 10-11. 

* Kashf, p. 112, Il. g-1o. 

“ Tabafut al-Falasifab IV, 1, p. 133, ll. 4-5; Averroes, Tahafut al-Tabafut 
IV, 1, p. 263, Il. 4-5. 
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which argument is reproduced by Averroes himself in one 
of his works,’* where he characterizes it as the chief argument 
for the existence of God used by the Ash‘arites. Now this 
arguinent for the existence of God from creation is exactly 
the argument used by Plato, and in Plato this argument is 
framed in terms of causality, reading: “All that comes to be 
must needs be brought into being by some cause.” }° With 
this in the back of his mind, Averroes says: “By denying 
causes in the visible world, one has no way of establishing the 
existence of an efficient cause in the invisible world, for 
judgment about the invisible in this matter is to be only in 
accordance with judgment about the visible, and consequently 
those who deny causality have no way of arriving at a knowl- 
cdge of the existence of God, inasmuch as in consistency 
with their view they are bound not to admit the proposition 
which says that for every action there is an agent.” 17 

Fourth, an argument consisting of three parts, each of them 
reflecting a statement in Aristotle. 

Back of the first part of the argument is a statement by 
Aristotle to the effect that the “essence” (76 Ti Hv etvar) of a 
thing is the cause (aizov) of why a certain one thing is a 
certain other thing or why a thing is subject to a certain 
action, as, for instance, in the inquiry as to “why man is an 
animal of such-and-such a kind” or in the question, “Why 
does it thunder?” or rather, “Why is sound produced in the 
clouds?” 18 Reflecting this statement, Averroes argues: “For it 
is self-evident that things have essences and attributes which 
determine the peculiar actions of each thing and through 
which the essences and names and definitions of things are 
differentiated, so that [conversely], if a thing had not its 
peculiar action, it would have no nature which is peculiar to 


* Kashf, p. 29, |. 14-p. 30, 1. 2. 

* Tim. 28 A. 

" Kashf, p. 112, Wl. 10-13; ef. TaTabaf XVI, 3, p- 519, Il. 12-15. See a 
similar argument by Baghdadi in Usd, p- 138, 1. 17~p. 139, 1. 1, quoted 
below, p. 652. 

*° Metaph. VII, 17, 1041a, 20-28. 
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it, and if it had not its peculiar nature, it would have no name 
and no definition peculiar to it, with the result that all things 
would be one.” !® 

Back of the second part of the argument is Aristotle’s state- 
ment that “the motion of a simple body 1s simple and a simple 
motion is of a simple body,” ?° upon which Averroes himself 
has commented that “inasmuch as the same [ie., one] nature 
is the principle of one motion” . . . “bodies in which there 
are more than one nature ought to have more than one mo- 
tion,” *! from which he must have inferred that, conversely, 
if things have no motions they have no natures and hence if 
a thing [which is described as one] has no motion it has no 
nature and, having no nature, it is not one. Reflecting on these 
statements, Averroes continues to argue that, if particular 
things have no particular natures of their own, not only could 
they not be particular things, with names and definitions of 
their own, they could not even constitute one thing, “for it 
mught be asked whether this one has one appropriate activity 
of its own or one appropriate passivity of its own, or whether 
it has not, and if it has an appropriate activity of its own, then 
there would indeed exist appropriate acts proceeding from 
appropriate natures, but if it had no single appropriate activity 
of its own, then the one would not be one.” 7? 

Back of the third part of the argument in Aristotle’s state- 
ment that “being and unity are the same and are one nature 
in the sense that they are implied in one another as the terms 
principle and cause are.” ** Reflecting this statement Averroes 
concludes: “But if the nature of unity is denied, the nature of 
being is denied, and the consequence of the denial of being 
is non-being.” *4 

® TaTahaf. XVII, 5, p. 520, ll. 10-15. The Arabic li-ma in ]. 24 should 
be emended to read lam, corresponding to /o in the Hebrew version. Cf. 
the same argument in Averroes, In IX Metaph., Comm. 7, vol. VII, p. 231 
HI (Arabic, p. 1135, 1. 15 — p. 1136, L. 15. 

* De Caelo I, 2, 269, 3-4. 

* Averroes, 1x De Caelo, Comm. 8, p. 6L. 


* TaTabaf XVII, 5, p. 520, L. 15 - p- 921, lL. 2. 
* Metaph. IV, 2, 1003b, 22-24. * TaTahaf XVII, 5, p. 521, ll. 2-3. 
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Fifth, the argument aimed at the theory of custom, in which 
Averroes tries to refute three possible meanings of the theory: 
(1) that it is the custom of God to act repeatedly in the same 
way; (2) that it is the custom of things to come into existence 
repeatedly in the same way; (3) that it is the custom of man 
to form a judgment that the coming of things into existence 
is repeatedly in the same way. His refutation of these three 
possible meanings is as follows: 

(1) Having in mind Aristotle’s statement that “things 
which are the result of custom are those which are done 
because they have been done often (zodAd«us)” 2 and using 
the Arabic phrase ‘ald al-akthar, which technically means “for 
the most part,” *° in the loose sense of “often,” for which 
technically the Arabic is kathiran,27 he argues that, if custom 
is uscd in the sense of its being the custom of God, it would 
follow that God had acquired the custom to act repeatedly 
in the same way by His having acted often in that same way, 
for “custom (al-‘ddah = os) is a habit (malakab = és) which 
an agent acquires and from which a repetition of his act 
follows often (‘ala al-akthar).” ®8 But this, implying as it 
would a change in God, would be contrary to the Koranic 
teaching: “Thou shalt not find any change in the way of 
God; yea, thou shalt not find any variations in the way of 
God” (35:40, 41). 

(2) Having in mind Aristotle’s statement that “inanimate 
objects perform each of their actions in virtue of a certain 
nature but artisans perform theirs through custom” *° and 
remembering that occasionally in describing the actions of 

* Rhet. I, 10, 1369b, 6-7. 

” Thus the Greek éxi 78 rodd in Anal. Pri. I, 27, 70a, 2, where it is used 
as a description of probability, is translated by this Arabic phrase (see 
Arabic translation of the Organon, p. 301, 1. 15). So also akthariyyab: 
me’odiyyim in Moreh Nebukim Il, 20, p. 217, 1. 28, stands for the Greek 
€xi 76 wodv in Phys. Il, 5, 196b, 11. 

*So used as a translation of the Greek wodddnis in De Anima Hil, 9, 
417b, 30; see Arabic translation of De Anima, p. 81, lL. rt. 

* TaTabaf. XVII, 10, p. 523, ll. 5-6. 


” Ibid., ll. 6-7. 
* Metaph. I, 1, 981b, 3-5. 
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inanimate objects Aristotle uses loosely the term custom in 
the sense of nature, as, for instance, in his statements that “it is 
the custom of moisture to combine with particles of water” * 
and remembering also that, according to Aristotle, “that which 
is the result of nature . . . takes place always or for the most 

art (émi 76 woAv) in the same way,” *2 he argues as follows: 
m ays” he arg 

If they mean that it is a custom in existent things, then [they 
are wrong, for] custom applies only to an animate being and, 
if it is used with reference to an inanimate object, it really 
means nature, but this is not being denied,®* that is to say, [it is 
not at all denied by the philosophers] that existing things have 
a nature which determines the [action of each] thing either 
necessarily [that is, always] or for the most part (akthariy- 
yan).” *4 

(3) The refutation of the third meaning of the theory of 
custom consists of two parts. 

(a) Having in mind his own rephrasing of Aristotle’s de- 
scription of custom (‘édah= os) as “a habit (malakah = €&ts) 
which an agent acquires” *° and having in mind Aristotle’s 
statement that the faculty by which the soul judges things is 
called “intellect” 8° and having also in mind that what the 

* De Plantis II, 2, 823a, 33. * Rhet. I, 10, 1369a, 35 ~ 1369b, 2. 

* On the basis of the Hebrew translation and the Latin translation from 
the Hebrew, which have here the reading bilti mukbash, non negamus (p. 
130 F), I take it that the Arabic here is to be ghayr munkar, “not being 
denied,” instead of ghayr mumkin, “not possible,” as it now stands in the 
Bouyges edition (p. 523, 1. 9). Shem-tob Falaquera’s paraphrase of this 
passage in his Moreh ha-Moreh, I, 73, Prop. 6, p. 57, has here eno rahok, 
“it is not improbable,” which similarly reflects the reading ghayr munkar. 
That this was the original reading of the text is supported by Averroes’ 
own statement later that “custom ... can be found... . in existent things, 
and this, as we said, is what the philosophers designate by nature” (§ 24, 
Pp. 531, 1. 16~p. 532, I. 2). The reference in the last statement is to those 
passages in Aristotle alluded to by Averroes above, that what in animate 
beings is called custom is in inanimate beings called nature and that some- 
times Aristotle describes that which is custom by the term nature (cf. at 
nn. 24-25 above). Van den Bergh, following the reading of the printed 
Arabic text, finds Averroes to be contradicting himself (see his note 6 to 
P- 325 of his translation). 

“TaTabaf XVII, 10, p. 523, Il. 8-10. 

*® Cf. above at n. 21. 

* De Anima Ill, 3, 428a, 3-5; 12, 43 1b, 3. 
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commentators of Aristotle call “the intellect in habit” (al-akl 
bil-malakah=6 kal’ géw vovs) is defined by himself as “that 
which is the perfection of the material intellect” 37 or as that 
“in which the intelligible objects exist in actuality,” °° he 
argucs as follows: “As for custom in the sense of our forming 
a judgment about existing things, custom used in this sense is 
nothing but an act of the intellect which is determined by its 
own nature and through which it becomes an intellect, but 
such a custom the philosophers do not deny,” * that is to say, 
the philosophers have no objection to the description of man’s 
judgment by the term custom. 

(b) But, then, reasoning that, in view of the fact that custom 
is Contrasted by Aristotle with necessity *° and that hy pothesis 
1s similarly contrasted by him with necessity,*? an act which is 
the result of custom is properly to be described as hypo- 
thetical, and, alluding to an earlier argument of his in which 
he tried to show that the Ash‘arite denial of “necessity” in 
created things means a denial of “wisdom” both in created 
things and in the Creator,*? Averroes goes on to argue against 
this third possible meaning of the theory of custom as follows: 
“The term custom is, as it were, a specious term. Underneath 
it, when closely examined, there is to be discerned no other 
meaning than that of its referring to a hypothetical act, such 
as when we say that it is the custom of so-and-so to act in 
such-and-such a way, by which is meant that he will act in 
that way for the most part (fi al-akthar). But if this were SO, 
then all existing things would be hypothetical and there would 
not be [in them] any wisdom from which it might be inferred 
concerning the Creator that He is wise.” 43 


“ Epitome of De Anima, p- 83, Il. 6-7 (in Ras@il Ibn Rushd, Hyderabad, 
1366/1947); p. 85, Il. 17-18 (ed. Ahmed Fouad F] Ahwani, Cairo, 1950). 

* [bid., p. 84, ll. 6-7; p. 87, 1. 2. “Cf. above, pp. 545-546. 

* TaTahaf XVII, 10, p. 523, Il. 10-13. * Anal. Post. I, 10, 76b, 23-24. 

“ TaTahaf. I, 169, p. 92, U. 9-13. Cf. Kashf, p. 88, ll. 12-13: “He who 
maintains a denial of nature does away with a great part of things existing 
in the world which lead to the demonstration of the existence of the omni- 
scient Agent.” 

“ TaTabaf. XVII, 10, p. 523, 1. 13—p. 524, 1.1. 
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II. AFFrRMATION oF CAUSALITY * 


In his exposition of the Mutakallimin’s views on duration 
and destruction and their denial of causality, Maimonides 
remarks: “Some of them asserted causality and were blamed 
for doing so.” As to who were those who asserted causality 
and were blamed for doing so, Maimonides does not say. Nor 
is there any record of an open controversy within the Kalam 
over the general problem of causality similar to the contro- 
versies over other problems, such, for instance, as the problems 
of attributes, the eternity of the Koran, and free will.? It 
happens, however, that the denial of causality is often ex- 
pressed by certain circumlocutions or by certain terms used 
as the equivalent of causality. One of those terms is “nature.” 
Thus Ghazali, in his denial of causality against the philos- 
ophers who supported it, says that the philosophers believe 
that things affect each other by a nature which they possess,? 
and Averroes, in his refutation of Ghazali, argues that the 
denial of causality is tantamount to a denial that things have 
a nature * and that the Mutakallimin of the Ash‘arites deny 
“the action of the natural powers which God has put in 
existent things.” ® Similarly Maimonides describes the denial 
of causality as a denial of the belief “that there exists a nature 
and that in any given body it is nature which determines that 
such and such an accident should accrue to it.” ° And so also 
Ibn Haldin, referring to the denial of causality.by the Muta- 
kallimiin, simply says: “They denied nature.” * This use of 


* Reprinted with many revisions and extended additions from Mélanges 
Alexandre Koyré, 1964, vol. II, pp. 602-618, where it appeared under the 
heading “The Controversy over Causality within the Kalam.” 

* Moreh I, 73, p. 141, 1. rr. 

*The section in Ash‘ari’s Makalat, p. 389, 1. 2—p. 391, 1. 7, under the 
heading “They Differ with Regard to Causes,” does not deal with the prob- 
lem of causality in general but with the problem of causality in human 
action, that is, with the problem of free will. 

* Tabafut al-Falasifah XVM, 3, p. 278, I. 10-13. 

‘ Tabafut al-Tahafut XVII, 5, p. §20, I. 12~13. 

* Moreh I, 73, Prop. 6, p- 140, ll. 4-6. * Kashf, p. 88, ll. 4-5. 

* Mukaddimah, Il, p- 114, Il. g-10. 
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the term nature in the sense of cause reflects, of course, Aris- 
totle’s definition of nature as “a certain principle and cause 
of motion and rest to that in which it is primarily inherent, 
essentially and not according to accident.” § 

And so, in order to find out who in the Kalam asserted 
causality and were blamed for doing so, let us look for those 
who asserted nature and were blamed for doing so. 

‘Two candidates for the assertion of causality through thcir 
assertion of nature are to be found. 

One of them is Mu‘ammar. Of him there are the following 
reports. First, “God created none of the accidents,” ® which 
bricf statement is explained in a longer parallel statement as 
follows: “God created nothing but bodies. As for accidents, 
they are the products (ibtira‘at) of the bodies themselves, 
cither by nature, as burning is produced by fire, heat by the 
sun, and coloring by the moon, or by choice, as motion and 
rest and composition and separation are produced by living 
beings.” 1° Second, “God is described as being powerful only 
with reference to substances, but, as for accidents, God cannot 
be described as powerful with reference to them; He did not 
create either life or death, either health or illness, either power 
or weakness, either color or taste or odor, all these being the 
act of substances by their nature.” Third, “every accident 
in a body results from the action of the body by its nature 
(tab‘, tiba’).” * Fourth, “sounds, according to him, are the 
acts of bodies which are sonorous by their nature. The de- 
struction of a body, according to him, is the act of the body 
by its own nature. The success of seed or its failure is an act 
of the seed itself, according to him. He also maintains that 
the destruction of any destructible thing occurs to it as an 
act by its own nature. He, furthermore, maintains that God 
exercises neither action nor power over accidents. And in 

* Phys. Il, 1, 192b, 20-23. 

* Baghdadi, Fark, p. 137, ll. 4-5; Makalat, p- 199, Il. 1-2. 

® Shahrastani, Milal, p. 46, ll. 3-6. Cf. Baghdadi, Usil, p. 135, ll. 4-8. 


** Makalat, p. 548, ll. 9-12. 
” Fark, p. 136, ll. 15, 16. 
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accordance with his view that God creates neither life nor 
death, he brands as false God’s description of himself as one 
who gives life and causes death, for how can one who created 
neither life nor death give life or death?” ?° Fifth, “when 
atoms are aggregated, accidents necessarily result; the atoms 
produce them by the necessity of nature, each atom producing 
in itself whatever accident abides in it.” 14 The cumulative 
effect of all these passages is that God, in the creation of the 
world, created only atoms and their aggregation into bodies; 
that in each atom there is a nature; that, when the aggregation 
of atoms formed a body, the totality of the natures of the 
atoms formed the nature of the body; so that, when each atom 
in that aggregation produces by its nature accidents in itself, 
also the body as a whole produces by its nature accidents in 
itself. 

Another candidate for the affirmation of causality through 
an affirmation of nature is Nazzim. But concerning his view 
there are two contradictory statements in Ash‘ari, and so we 
shall first have to determine which of these two statements is 
to be followed. 

One of these statements about Nazzam in Ash‘ari reads as 
follows: “He used to say, according to what is reported of 
him, that God created the bodies at one stroke 1° and that a 
body is created at every instant (fi kulli waktin).” 1° This 
quite evidently means a belief in continuous creation and 
hence a denial of causality. The other statement in Ash‘ari 
about Nazzam reads as follows: “He used to say that that 
which occurs outside the range of man is the work of God by 
the necessitation of a natural disposition!’ possessed by a 
thing, as, for instance, the moving forward of a stone when 
somebody throws it forward, or its moving downward 


* Tbid., 1. 15 — p. 137, 1. 3; Makalat, p- 548, Il. g-12. 

* Makalat, p. 303, I. 10-11. * Cf. above, p. 511. 

** Makalat, p. 404, ll. 10-11. 

On the basis of Milal, p. 38, 1. 16, the term kb in Makalat, p. 404, 1. 5, 
is to have two dots on the final h, thus reading gilkah, the same as the term 
which occurs later in 1. 7. 
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when somebody throws it downward, or its moving up- 
ward when somebody throws it in an upward direction. . . 

The meaning of this is that God has stamped the stone with a 
nature that, when somebody throws it forward, it moves 
forward, and so also with regard to the other consequences of 
things known as generated effects.” 18 The same statement 
about Nazzam in Shahrastani, quoted from a report by Ka‘bi, 
who was a contemporary of Ash‘ari, begins as follows: 
“Everything that goes beyond [the action of man who is] the 
subjcet of the power of the action is the work of God by the 
necessitation of a disposition (al-bilkah);” and here follows 
the same example of the throwing of a stone as in Ash‘ari. This 
sccond statement in Ash‘ari and the same statement quoted by 
Shahrastani from a report by Ka‘bi quite evidently mean that 
Nazzam rejected continuous creation and affirmed causality. 

Here then we have two contradictory reports of Nazzam’s 
vicw on causality. The question, therefore, is as to which of 
these statements represents his real view, 

In answer to this question, I shall try to show (1) that 
Aslv‘ari’s first statement, described by Ash‘ari himself as being 
“according to what is reported of him,” is only part of a 
longer statement quoted by Ash‘ari’s older contemporary, 
Hayyat, from a statement about Nazzam by Ibn al-Rawandi, 
who in turn quoted it from a report by Jahiz, who was a 
student of Nazzam; (2) that Hayyat doubted the genuineness 
of this report by Jahiz; (3) that, whether genuine or not, this 
report by Jahiz, as fully quoted by Hayyat, does not mean an 
expression of belief in continuous creation and hence Ash‘ari’s 
first statement based upon it does not mean coni'nuous crea- 
tion. 

(1) The longer statement about Nazzam, as quoted by 
Hayyat from Ibn al-Rawandi, who quoted it from a report of 
Nazzam by Jahiz, reads as follows: “He [that is, Nazzam] 
used to assert that God creates the world and that which is in 
It at every instant (hal) without destroying it and restoring 


* Makalat, p. 404, ll. 4-9. * Milal, p. 38, ll. 15-16. 
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it.” 2° Ash‘ari’s first statement, in which Nazzam, “according 
to what is reported of him,” is quoted as having used to say 
that “a body is created at every instant,” is quite evidently 
part of the longer statement quoted by Hayyat. 

(2) Hayyat’s doubting of the genuineness of this report is 
expressed as follows: “This view has been reported of Nazzam 
by none except by ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jahiz; but his fellow 
students reproached him for it.” 2" The fact that Ash‘ari him- 
self, in his statement quoted above, saw it necessary to add, 
parenthetically as it were, that this view of Nazzam is “‘ac- 
cording to what is reported of him” would seem to indicate 
that he was not quite certain about its genuineness. 

(3) Now for the evidence that the statement reported by 
Jahiz of Nazzam, upon which Ash‘ari’s first statement is 
based, does not mean continuous creation and hence that also 
Ash‘ari’s first statement based upon it does not mean con- 
tinuous creation. To begin with, the term “destruction” 
among those who believe that God directly creates every 
event in the world means, as we have seen, either that after 
the reduction of something to nothing God directly creates 
it again out of nothing or that after the transformation of 
something into something else God creates it again out of that 


* Intisar 31, p- 44, Il. 19-20, quoted verbatim in Fark, p- 126, I. r1-r2, 
It is evidently this statement that is paraphrased by Ibn Hazm in his Fisal 
as follows: “It is reported of al-Nazzim that he has said that everything 
that God creates He creates at every instant (fi kulli waktin) without 
annihilating it” (quoted by Schreiner [Kalam, p- 48, n. 6] from the Leyden 
manuscript of the Fisal II, p. 195b). In the printed edition of the Fisal (V, 
p- 54, ll. 23-24) the reading is “at one instant” (fi waktin wahidin) instead 
of “at every instant,” which is quite evidently a corruption. So also is the 
statement in Tusit on Muhassal, p. 20, 1. 6 of n. 1, based either directly or 
indirectly upon the statement in the Intisar. : 

* Intisar 31, p. 44, 1. 21; cf. Fark, p- 126, Il. 12-14. Similarly Hayyat denies 
the authenticity of another report by Ibn al-Rawandi, evidently also on the 
authority of Jahiz, that Nazzam maintained that “the fire in a wick does 
not stay in it the twinkle of an eye and that what one sees of it at one 
instant is different from what one has seen of it at a preceding instant” 
(Intisar 23, p. 36, ll. 3-5). The unreliability of Jahiz as a reporter of the 
view of others is attested by Ibn Hazm (Fisal, IV, p. 181, ll. 17-23). Cf. 
Israel Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation of 
Ibn Hazm,” JAOS, 28 (1907), Pp. 50-51. 
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something else.** Consequently, when in his report Jahiz says 
that “God creates the world and that which is in it at every 
instant, without destroying it and restoring it,” the phrase 
“without destroying it” quite evidently shows that the ex- 
pression “God creates,” supplemented by the phrase “‘at every 
instant,” does not mean that continuously “God creates” 
things out of nothing; it rather means that continuously “God 
creates” something out of something, and hence but for the 
use of the term “creates” the statement would mean that God 
governs all the continuous changes in the world through 
intermediate causes. But, then, in Ash‘ari’s second statement, 
as well as in the statement quoted by Shahrastani from Ka‘bi’s 
report, it will be noticed, the necessary causal process in the 
various movements of a stone is described by Nazzam as 
“the work of God,” by which is quite evidently meant that the 
necessary causal process in the world is due to a nature which 
God implanted in the world at the time of its creation and 
over which He continues to exercise supervision. Consequent- 
ly, again, if we assume that the expression “God creates’’ is 
used by Jahiz in the broad sense of the expression “the work 
of God” used by Shahrastani, then it would not mean that 
God is the direct creator of all the changes in the world but 
rather that He is their ultimate creator, and this by reason of 
the fact that the cause of these changes is a nature which God 
created and implanted in the world at its creation and over 
which He continues to exercise supervision. 

Corroboration of the foregoing suggestion that the expres- 
sion “God creates” in Jahiz’ report is not to be taken to mean 
that God directly creates is to be found in Baghdadi who, 
prior to his quoting that report of Jahiz, describes it as repre- 
senting Nazzam’s belief that “substances and bodies renew 
themselves (tatajaddadu) instant after instant.” 2? His use of 
the expression “renew themselves” instead of “‘are created” or 
even “are renewed” seems to show that Baghdadi felt that the 
expression “God creates” used by Jahiz was not to be taken 


* Cf. above, p. 543. * Fark, p. 126, ll. 10-11. 
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as meaning that God is the direct creator of substances and 
bodies. In the light of this, it is quite possible that the reproach 
on the part of Jahiz’s fellow students was only with regard 
to his use of the term “creates.” 

This, then, is the conception of causality common to both 
Nazzam and Mu‘ammar. According to both of them, there is 
a nature in every body, and this nature is the cause of all the 
changing events in it. As for the origin of that nature, it was, 
according to both of them, implanted by God in the bodies 
upon His creation of the world. In the case of Nazzam, this 
is explicitly stated by him in the passage quoted above, where 
he says that the nature or disposition of the stone to move 
downward was created by God and impressed upon the stone 
at the time of creation. In the case of Mu‘ammar, it is not so 
clear, for he does not explicitly say that the nature of bodies 
was created in them or bestowed upon them by God. But 
from the fact that bodies are said by him to have been created 
by God and that accidents are said by him not to have been 
created by God, it may be inferred that his conception of 
God is that of a Creator and that, when something was held 
by him not to have been created by God, he would explicitly 
say so. We may, therefore, reasonably assume that, since he 
did not explicitly say that the nature of bodies was not created 
by God, it is because he believed that it was created together 
with His creation of bodies. That this was the view of Mu‘am- 
mar may be gathered from a statement by Hayyat, who, in 
the course of his criticism of an interpretation by Ibn al- 
Rawandi of a certain view of Mu‘ammar, says of Mu‘ammar 
that he believed that “God endowed bodies with a natural 
disposition whereby they produce their forms naturally.” ** 
From the manner in which he makes this statement it is clear 
that he assumes that Ibn al-Rawandi is in agreement with this 
representation of the view of Mu‘ammar as to the origin of 
the nature possessed by bodies. 

While both Mu‘ammar and Nazzam agree that bodies have 


* Intisar 33, p. 45, ll. 22-24. 
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a nature and that their nature was created by God, they differ 
on two points in their otherwise common theory of nature. 
First, they differ as to what that nature is, 


To Mu‘ammar, believing as he does in atoms, that nature, 


which he calls za‘nd, is something which exists in the atoms 
and through the atoms in bodies, in the latter of which the 
totality of ma‘ani of their constituent atoms form their ma‘nd 
and nature. It is this #a‘nd or nature that is the cause of all 
the changing events in bodies, as well as the cause of the 
regularity in the successive order of all these changing events 
in bodies. This successive order, however, is not conceived by 
Mu‘ammar as a process of transitions from potentiality to 
actuality. To him, each event in the order of succession is 
something actual. We have already discussed Mu‘ammar’s 
mana above.” To Nazzam, however, following as he does the 
Aristotelian conception of potentiality and actuality, that na- 
ture which he describes as being latent in bodies is, like the 


Aristotelian conception of nature, the cause of all the changing | 


events in bodies, as well as the cause of the regularity in the 
successive order of all these changing events, in the sense of 
its being the cause of their transition from potentiality to 
actuality. All this is presented by him in his theory of latency 
(kuniin) which we have discussed above in connection with 
his denial of atomism.2¢ 

In the light of this difference in their conception of nature 
as a causal principle, we shall now try to interpret the state- 
ments about duration and destruction which are reported in 
their names. 

Of Nazzam there is a direct report by Ash‘ari as to his view 
on both duration and destruction. It reads as follows: “AI- 
Nazzam said, That which endures endures not by a duration 
and that which is destroyed is destroyed not by a destruc- 
tion.” ** Now, ordinarily, among those Mutakallimiin who 
deny nature as a causal principle, the use of the expression 
“not by a duration” as an explanation of how that which 


* Cf. above, pp. 147 ff. ™Cf. above, pp. 495 ff.” Makalat, p- 367, 1. 7. 
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endures is enduring means, as we have seen, that the very act 
of creation by which God directly creates every event in the 
world involves duration.”* Similarly, among them, the use of 
the expression “not by a destruction” as an explanation of 
how that which is destroyed is being destroyed ordinarily 
means, as we have seen, that which is destroyed is destroyed 
by itself when God ceases to create it.” Knowing, however, 
as we do, that Nazzam is opposed to those who deny nature 
as a causal principle, we are to interpret these two statements 
of his in accordance with his own conception of nature as a 
causal principle. Consequently, his statement that “that which 
endures endures not by a duration” is to be taken to mean 
that it endures by that nature in it which causes in it that 
continuous process of change which Aristotle describes by 
the term “generation” (yéveors, kau). Similarly, Nazzam’s 
statement that “that which is destroyed is destroyed not by 
a destruction” is to be taken to mean that it is destroyed by 
that nature in it which causes in it that continuous process 
of change which Aristotle describes by the term “corruption” 
(bOopa, fasad). 

Of Mu‘ammar there are two statements in Baghdadi’s Fark. 
(1) “Any accident of a body comes from the action of the 
body by its nature,” °° which, on the basis of a statement in 
both Ibn Hazm’s Fisal #4 and Shahrastani’s Milal,?? means that 
it is created by the action of the nature of the body. (2) “The 
destruction of a body, according to him, is the action of the 
body by its nature.” *® Now, knowing as we do that the term 
“nature” is used by Mu‘ammar in the sense of mand and know- 
ing also as we do that, according to him, bodies are created 
directly by God,** we are to take these two statements to 
mean that, while an “accident” is created by a ma‘na in the 
body in which the accident resides, a “body” is only destroyed 
by a ma‘na in it, for, as to its creation, it is created directly by 


* Cf. above, p. 537. * Milal, p. 46, 1. 4. 
* Cf. above, p, 523. Fark, p. 136, 1. 16. 
” Fark, p. 136, 1. 15. * Cf. above 


" Fisal IV, p. 194, ll. 12-13. ** Cf. above, p. 158. 
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God. In the light of this, when in his Usal Baghdadi reports 
Mu‘ammar as maintaining that “the creation of a thing is some- 
thing other than the thing and so is also the duration and de- 
struction of the thing something other than the thing,” *° the 
term “thing” here means “accident” and thus the meaning of 
the statement is that the creation and duration and destruc- 
tion of an accident are due to a ma‘na in the body in which the 
accident resides. So also in Ash‘ari’s statement that “Zurkan 
reports of Mu‘ammar that he maintained that the creation of 
a thing is something other than the thing,” ** the terms “thing” 
and “something other” refer respectively to “accident” and 
mana. When, however, Hayyat reports that “as for Mu‘am- 
mar, he maintains that the destruction of a thing consists in 
something other than the thing,” °? the terms “thing” and 
“something other,” as may be judged from the context, refer 
to “body” and ma‘na. Finally, when Ibn Hazm reports that 
“Mu‘ammar is of the opinion that destruction is an attribute 
consisting in something other than that which is to be de- 
stroyed,” ** the terms “attribute” and “something other” refer 
to ma‘na and the expression “that which is to be destroyed” 
refers to both “body” and “accident.” 

Thus, according to Mu‘ammar, in this world of ours, of 
which only the bodies and the atoms constituting the bodies 
were originally created by God, all the accidents of bodies 
are created and are enduring and are destroyed by a nature 
or ma‘na inherent in those bodies. Bodies, however, are only 
destroyed by a ma‘na, their creation is directly by God; and, 
as for their duration, it is probably involved in their crea- 
tion —— a view dealt with above.*® 

So much for the first difference between Nazzam and 
Mu‘ammar in their otherwise common theory of nature, the 
difference as to what that nature is. 


* Usal, p. 231, |. 4. 

*° Makalat, p. 364, |. 12. 

is Intisar 9, p- 22, L. 9. 

* Fisal V, p. 41, Il. 23-24. * Cf. above, pp. 533 ff. 
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Second, they differ as to the manner in which nature oper- 
ates in the world. 

To Nazzam, nature in its operation in the world is depen- 
dent upon God and is subject to change by the miraculous 
power of God. His view is evident from the careful wording 
of his statement quoted above * that every act of the body 1s 
“the work of God in accordance with a natural disposition” 
in that body. Nature to him is thus only an instrument which 
acts at the bidding of God. This view is still more evident 
from his statements about miracles. For though he did not 
admit all the miracles vouched for by tradition, he did admit 
the. possibility of miracles. Thus, when Baghdadi reports of 
him that he denied such traditional miracles as the splitting 
of the moon, the praising of God by stones in the hand of 
Muhammad, and the springing forth of water from between 
his fingers *! or when Baghdadi also reports of Nazzam that 
he denied the inimitability of the excellence of the literary 
form of the Koran,*? it does not really mean that he denied 
the possibility of those miracles or that he really denied the 
miraculous character of the Koran and the miraculous power 
of prophecy; it only means that, in the case of miracles which 
are reported only by tradition, he denied the authenticity of 
the tradition and, in the case of miracles which are mentioned 
in the Koran, he had a different interpretation of the passages 
in which the alleged miracle is mentioned. 

In fact, of the miracle of the splitting of the moon there were 
two interpretations. According to one interpretation, based 
upon certain traditions, among them a tradition by Ibn Mas‘td, 
the splitting of the moon, which is mentioned in the Koran 
(Surah 54:1), refers to an event which had already taken 
place in the time of Muhammad. According to another inter- 
pretation, maintained by certain commentators of the Koran, 
it refers to an event which is yet to take place in the future, 


“ Cf. above, p. 561. 
“ Fark, p. 114, ll. 6-8. 
“ Ibid., p. 128, ll. 5-14. 
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at the approach of the day of judgment.*® Now, Baghdadi 
himself suggests,** and Shahrastani expressly says,’ that Naz- 
zam’s denial of the miracle of the splitting of the moon was 
due to his distrust of the tradition transmitted by Ibn Mas‘ad. 
Certainly, from this explanation of Nazzam’s denial of the 
past miracle it cannot be inferred that he also denied that the 
miracle would occur in the future. Consequently, when Bagh- 
dadi accuses Nazzam of denying the veracity of Surah 54: 1,*° 
he has overlooked its other interpretation. Such also may be 
the explanation of Nazzam’s denial of the other two miracles 
mentioned by Baghdadi. Similarly, his denial of the inimita- 
bility of the excellence of the literary form of the Koran 
means only that he gave a different interpretation to the 
verses (2:21; 6:92; 11:16; 17:90) upon which the orthodox 
conception of the inimitability of the Koran was based. To 
him, the verses did not mean that men cannot actually imitate 
the style and eloquence of the Koran; they only meant that 
God deprived men of a desire to do so.4* Nazzam’s own belief 
in the miraculous power of prophecy as well as in the mirac- 
ulous character of the Koran is explicitly affirmed by him in 
his acceptance as literally true the reports in the Koran of 
Muhammad’s miraculous power to reveal things unknown, 
such as things past and future, things that are in the hearts of 
men, and things that men will say,*® and also in his statement 
that the Koran, though not eternal, is “the work of God and 
His creation.” * 

On the whole, Nazzim’s position on causality and miracles 
is analogous to that which Ghazali ascribes to “the philos- 
ophers,” by which in that particular context he means Alfarabi 


“Cf. references to these two interpretations in the notes by Sale and 
Mulavi Muhammed Ali in their translations of the Koran ad loc. 

“ Fark, p. 135, 1. 9. 

“ Milal, p. qo, ll. 16, 17. 

“ Fark, p. 135, ll. 8-11. 

“ Makilat, p. 225, ll. 12-13; Milal, p- 39, ll. 15, 16-18. 

“Intisar 15, p, 28, ll. 15-23; Makalat, p- 225, ll. 11-12; Fark, p. 128, Il. 
7-8, Milal, p. 39, lL. 15-16. 

“ Makalat, p. 191, 1. 12. 
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and Avicenna. These philosophers, according to Ghazali, do 
not altogether deny the possibility of miracles; they only limit 
its scope, for, he says, they “affirm miracles that infringe upon 
the ordinary course of events only in three things” *° and in 
the course of his discussion he mentions both those miracles 
which they deny and those which they affirm. 

The miracles mentioned by Ghazali as being denied by 
those philosophers are: first, the resurrection of the dead and 
the changing of the rod of Moses into a serpent, for, though 
both these miracles are recorded in the Koran, these philos- 
ophers, he says, interpret them figuratively; second, the split- 
ting of the moon, which they denied, he says, because of their 
distrust of the tradition upon which it rested.*! This is exactly, 
as we have seen, why Nazzam denied the miracle of the 
splitting of the moon. It is quite possible that under “the 
philosophers” Ghazali meant to include Nazzam, for, though 
technically Nazzam is a Mutakallim and not a philosopher, 
he is described as one who “studied many philosophical works 
and mixed up their views with the views of the Mu‘tazilites.” ® 

The three miracles which Ghazali says that the philosophers 
admit consist of what he describes as the extraordinary gifts 
of the prophets (1) to predict the future,®* (2) to have a 
glimpse of the intelligibles,** and (3) to perform supernatural 
deeds in the outside world.®* All these three gifts, according 
to Ghazali, are admitted by the philosophers to be of a mirac- 
ulous nature, even though they try to explain rationally how 
such miraculous powers of the prophets are not impossible. 
These miracles admitted by the philosophers are of the kind 
of miracles that, as we have seen, are ascribed by Nazzam to 
Muhammad. It is to be noted that Philo, who explicitly ex- 
presses his belief in miracles, does not accept all the extraor- 


” Tabafut al-Falasifah, Phys., 7, p. 272, ll. 6-7. 

” [bid., 6, p. 271, |. 10 - p. 272, 1. 5. 

” Milal, p. 37, ll. 5-6; cf. p- 38, 1. 19; Mukaddimah, Ill, p. 49, 1. 5. 
® Tabafut al-Falasifah, Phys., 7, p. 272, ll. g-10. 

* [bid., 9, p. 273, 1. 12 —p. 274, I. 2. 

* Ibid., 11, p- 275, ll. 4-9. 
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dinary events recorded in the Hebrew Scripture as miracles, 
some of them are interpreted by him allegorically and some 
are explained by him rationally.*® 

Mu‘ammar, on the other hand, denies the possibility of 
miracles, for to him nature is independent of God and is not 
subject to any change by His will. This is evident from 
Mu‘ammar’s own statements quoted above,®’ where, unlike 
Nazzam, he mentions only nature as that which produces 
accidents: no part in their production is assigned by him to 
God. It is still more evident from his statements, as quoted by 
Ibn al-Rawandi, where he says that accidents, such as colors, 
tastes, odors, heat, and cold, and natural acts, such as motion, 
rest, aggregation, segregation, tangibility, separatedness, dis- 
case, illness, the blight of planets, life, and death, are all “the 
act of something other than God, and this act does not pro- 
cecd from something living, powerful, and discerning, but 
rath r from something inanimate, which is neither knowing 
nor powerful.” °° Even Hayyat, who denies that Mu‘ammar 
attributed causality to nature alone, does not deny the authen- 
ticity of any of these statements attributed to Mu‘ammar. He 
only tries to vindicate Mu‘ammar from the charge of such 
extreme impiety by arguing that, inasmuch as God is ad- 
mitted by Mu‘ammar to be the creator of nature, the God of 
Mu‘ammar may be regarded as a sort of remote cause of the 
accidents, a sort of an Aristotelian prime mover. Thus, in 
one place, after giving his aforementioned interpretation of 
Mu‘ammar, with which Ibn al-Rawandi himself agrees, that 
“the forms of bodies are the natural acts of bodies in the sense 
that God endowed the bodies with a natural predisposition 
whereby they produce their forms naturally,” he adds that 
“in spite of this,” that is to say, in spite of Mu‘ammar’s express 
statements that accidents, such, for instance, as the various 
colors of things, are produced by the nature of bodies, “he 


“Cf. chapter on “The Immanent Logos, Laws of Nature, Miracles” in 
Philo, I, pp. 325-329. 

* Cf. above at nn. 9-14. 

* Intisar 33, p. 45, ll. 20-22; p. 46, ll. 1-4; 35, p. 47, ll. 7-8, 14. 
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believes that it is God who colors the heaven and the earth 
and everything else that is colored, in view of the fact that 
He created their natural disposition to produce color.” * 
In another place, dealing with disease, illness, life, death, and 
the blight of plants, he does not deny the genuineness of the 
statement attributed to Mu‘ammar that they are the work of 
nature. He only argues that Mu‘ammar could not have meant 
that God had nothing to do with their production, and this 
because such a view would be against the Koranic verse that 
“He hath created death and life” (67:2). Similarly, he does 
not deny the genuineness of the statement attributed to Mu‘am- 
mar that “the Koran is not the work of God . . . but is the 
work of nature”; he only argues, evidently, again, on the 
ground of Mu‘ammar’s belief that the nature of bodies was 
created by God, that, despite this express statement that the 
Koran is not the work of God but that of nature, “it is God 
who speaks through the Koran, the Koran is the word of 
God ... and the Koran was created.” & Finally, we have 
the testimony of Ibn Hazm, who, coupling Jahiz with Mu‘am- 
mar, attributes to both of them the view that accidents are 
the work of nature, and from his discussion of that view it 
is quite evident that he took it to mean that it is the work of 
nature only, without any cooperation on the part of God. 
That a view like that we have found to be held by Mu‘am- 
mar was current at his time may be gathered from the Karaite 
Abt (or Ibn) ‘Ali b. ‘Ali al-Basri (Joseph ha-Levi). In an 
enumeration of various erroneous views current in the Arabic- 
speaking world, he mentions one which is exactly like that 
held by Mu‘ammar. He describes it as the view that “God, 
after creating the world, departed and left it to itself.” % 
Though the author of this enumeration lived in the latter part 


” Ibid. 33, p. 45, 1. 24~-p. 46, 1. 1. 
* [bid. 35, p. 47, ll. 7-8, 19-20. 
ie Ibid. 36, p. 48, Il. 2-5. 
® Fisal Ill, p. 58, 1. 21 ~p. 59, 1. 6; cf. below at nn. 57-61. 
_“ Quoted from his commentary on the Minor Prophets; cf. S, Pinsker, 
Likkute Kadmoniyyot [I], p. 26. 
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of the tenth century, the views enumerated by him date from 
an earlier period, for one of the views mentioned by him, 
namely, the denial of the resurrection of the body, is said by 
him to have been followed by the Karaite Misa al-Za‘frani 
or al-Tiflist) (Moses ha-Parsi), who was a contemporary of 
Mu‘ammar.** The prototype of this view is to be discerned in 
the Timaeus. According to Plato in the Timaeus, the world 
was created, as he says, by the will of the Creator,®* who upon 
its creation implanted in it a rational soul to govern it accord- 
ing to certain laws,"* which may be called laws of nature, but 
these laws of nature were to be unchangeable, being described 
by their own Creator as “fated laws,” © so that their Creator 
himself has no control over them. 

According to Mu‘ammar, then, God who created the atoms 
and the bodies of the world and who created in them also a 
nature or ma‘na which is the principle of the laws of causality 
in the world, has abandoned these laws of causality, as it were, 
and allowed them to operate by themselves without any inter- 
ference on His part. Mu‘ammar was aware, of course, of the 
Koranic teaching that God knows everything and is present 
everywhere (Surah 58:8), but this is taken by him to mean 
that God is present everywhere in the sense that it is He who 
has designed the laws of causality by which all things in the 
world take place and also in the sense that, despite the fact 
that He does not interfere in the operation of these laws, He 
knows all the things in the world that take place by their 
operation. This is what is to be taken to be the meaning of the 
statement which, as reported in the name of Mu‘ammar by 
Baghdadi reads that, “according to him, God is in every place 
in the sense of His being its designer (mudabbir) and of His 
knowing what is happening in it, but not in the sense of 


“The statement that Musa al-Tiflisi himself believed that “God, after 
creating the world, departed, leaving it to be directed by itself” (JE, IX, 
115, under “Musa of Tiflis”) is based upon a misinterpretation of the text. 

° Timaeus 29 E-30 A. 

* Ibid. 30 B, 48 A. 

* Ibid. 41 E. 
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His settling down and taking up an abode in it.” ® Still, again, 
despite the fact that God knows all the things that transpire 
in the world, Mu‘ammar is reported to have refrained from 
saying “that God knows himself.” °° Accordingly, unlike the 
God of Aristotle who knows himself but does not know other 
things, ° the God of Mu‘ammar knows other things but does 
not know himself. 

There are thus in the Kalam three views with regard to 
causality. Briefly described, they are as follows: 

First, the view implied in the eight views on duration and 
destruction held by most of the Mutakallimin, both orthodox 
and Muttazilite, which, as formulated by Ghazali, means, 
affirmatively, that God is the direct cause of every event in 
the world and, negatively, that there is no causal nexus be- 
tween the events in the world. Historically, in so far as it 
affirms that God is the direct cause of every event in the 
world, it may be considered as a revision of the Philonic con- 
ception of causality in its relation to God by extending the 
creative power of God from its application to the origin of 
the world as a whole to the origin of all the individual events 
in the world; but, in so far as it denies any causal nexus be- 
tween events in the world, it may be considered as a revision 
of the Epicurean theory of the denial of causality by ascribing 
the origin of the world as a whole, as well as of all the indi- 
vidual events within the world, not to chance but to the direct 
causation by God. 

Second, the view of Nazzim, according to which the world 
is governed by laws of causality which, having been implanted 
in it by God at the time of its creation, operate under the 
supervision of God and are subject to His will. Historically, 
this represents the Philonic conception of causality in its rela- 
tion to God. 

Third, the view of Mu‘ammar, according to which the 


“ Fark, p. 140, Il. 14-16. 
® [bid., p. 141, ll. 5-6. 
 Metaph. XII, 9, 1074b, 1 5-35. 
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world is governed by laws of causality which, though im- 
planted in it by God at the time of its creation, operate inde- 
pendently without any supervision by God and without their 
being subject to His will. Historically, this represents the 
Platonic conception of causality in its relation to God. 

In the controversies over the problem of causality in the 
KKalam, as well as in Arabic philosophy in general, each of 
these views met with criticism. But, while the general denial 
of causality was criticized, as we have seen, by one who 
affirmed it"! and, while the general affirmation of causality 
was criticized, again, as we have seen, by one who denied it,” 
the particular view of causality held by Mu‘ammar was criti- 
cized, as we shall see, both by one who denied causality and 
hy one who, while affirming causality, held a conception of 
causality differing from that of Mu‘ammar. 

The denier of causality who criticized Mu‘ammar is Shah- 
rastani. Referring to Mu‘ammar’s statement that God created 
only bodies but that accidents are produced by the nature of 
bodies, he argues as follows: “If God does not create any 
accident, then He does not create . . . the body [bearing 
the accident], for creation is an accident; whence it would 
follow that no action at all should be ascribed to God.” 7 

The affirmer of causality who criticized Mu‘ammar is [bn 
Hazm. In one place in his work, he expresses his own belief 
in causality by rejecting the Ash‘arites, of whom he says: 
“They deny natural dispositions altogether. They say that in 
fire there is no heat, in snow no cold, and in the world as a 
whole no natural disposition whatsoever. They also say that 
in wine there is no nature which causes intoxication and in 
semen no power whereby one reproduces one’s own kind. 
God, they say, can create out of semen whatever he pleases, 
so that it is possible for Him to create out of the semen of 
men a camel and out of the semen of a donkey a man and out 
of the seed of coriander a palm-tree.” On this Ibn Hazm re- 
marks: “We do not know of any argument by which they 


% Cf. above, pp. 551 ff. =” Cf. above, pp- 543-544. ™ Milal, p. 46, Il. 7-9. 
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strayed into this folly.” ** In another place, however, he op- 
poses the particular conception of causality upheld by Mu‘am- 
mar and also, according to him, by Jahiz. To quote: “As for 
the assertion of Mu‘ammar and al-Jahiz that all these [acci- 
dents mentioned in a preceding passage] result from the act 
of nature, it is a gross misunderstanding and an ignorance of 
the meaning of the term nature. The term nature only means 
the potency of a thing whereby the qualities therein, such as 
they are, come to pass, and of necessity we know that nature 
so defined has no intelligence. Accordingly, in the case of 
anything that has no deliberate choice, whether body or 
accident, such as stones and other inanimate things, if any one 
refers to the actions which appear from them as being their 
own, created by themselves, he is of the height of ignorance. 
Of necessity we know that, with regard to these actions, their 
creation is due to something outside those things from which 
they appear, and that is God, than whom there is no other.” ™ 

Back of this criticism by Ibn Hazm are certain statements 
of Aristotle about nature. To begin with, there are Aristotle’s 
statements that “nature is in the same genus as potency 
(dvvapyis, Arabic: kuwwah), because it is a principle of mo- 
tion, not, however, in some other thing but in the thing itself, 
so far as it is itself’ *° and “that of things that come to be 
some come by nature.” It is this which is back of Ibn 
Hazm’s statement here that “the term nature only means the 
potency (kuwwah) of a thing, whereby the qualities therein, 
such as they are, come to pass.” Then, certain statements in 
Aristotle convey the view that nature, though working for 
an end, is something other than intelligence, such, for in- 
stance, as his statement that, at the sight of certain animals 
who seem to work for some end, people raise the question 
whether it is not “by intelligence (vg, bi’l-‘akl)” that they so 
work,*® or his statement that the cause of the existence or 


“ Fisal V, p. 14, 1. 23 —p. 15, 1. ys p- 62, Il. 20-23. 
® Ibid. Mil, p. 58, 1. 24-p. 59, 1. 6 7 Ibid. VUl, 7, 1032, 12. 
* Metaph. IX, 8, 1049b, 9-10. 8 Phys. Il, 8, 199a, 20-23. 
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generation of animals and plants is “nature or intelligence 
(vobs) or something of the kind.” 7 It is this, again, which is 
back of Ibn Hazm’s statement here that “nature . . . has no 
intelligence (Ja ya‘kul).” But then, departing from Aristotle, 
he maintains, in still another place, that certain miraculous 
changes in the order of nature are possible °° and that prophets 
have the power to perform miraculous acts which are con- 
trary to the order of nature.* 


III. Impossrpiwiries 


In the Hebrew Scripture, despite its teaching that all things 
are possible to God, which is so clearly expressed in Job’s 
address to God, “I know that Thou canst do all things” (Job 
42:2), there is also the teaching that certain things God will 
not do, which, again, is clearly expressed in such verses as 
that God “will not do unrighteousness” (Zeph. 3:5) and that 
“far be it from God, that He should do wickedness; and from 
the Almighty, that He should commit iniquity” (Job 34:10). 
This sentiment is re-echoed by Philo in a passage where his 
statement that “all things are possible to God” is preceded 
by the qualification that “God guides all things as He pleases 
in accordance with law and justice,” * the implication thus 
being that, though all things are possible to God, He will do 
nothing that is contrary to what in His unfathomable wisdom 
is law and justice. Later in Christian:ty, Origen, referring to 
the New Testament statement that “with God all things are 
possible” (Matt. 19:26, Mark 10:27), says: “We maintain 
that God cannot do what is disgraceful (aioypédv), since then 
He would be capable of ceasing to be God; for if He do 
anything that is disgraceful, He is not God.” ? In another 
place, commenting on the same New Testament verse, he 
says that “as far as His power is concerned, all things are 
possible; but as far as His justice is concerned, seeing that He 

* Ibid. Il, 4, 196a, 30. * Opif. 14, 46. 
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is not only powerful but also just, not all things are possible, 
but only those which are just.” ? In still another place, re- 
ferring again to the same New Testament verse, he says that 
“in our judgment God can do everything which it is possible 
for Him to do without ceasing to be God and good and 
wise.” 4 Pseudo-Dionysius, in answer to ““Elymas the sorcerer” 
(cf. Acts 13:8), who found a contradiction between the 
Christian belief that “God is omniponent” and Paul’s state- 
ment that “God cannot deny himself” (2 Tim. 2:13), says 
that a denial by God of himself would mean a denial that He 
is God, but God, though omnipotent, cannot do anything 
that would amount to a denial of His being God. 

In Islam, the question whether anything was impossible to 
God arose in the ninth century in the form of a debate among 
the Mu'tazilites on the question whether God had power over 
“injustice and lying.” While it is generally admitted by the 
Muttazilites that God does not act unjustly and deceitfully, 
there is a difference of opinion among them as to why God 
does not act unjustly and deceitfully, According to Nazzam, 
who is described in one source as differing on this from his 
fellow Muttazilites,° but who is said in another source to have 
had some followers,? God does not act unjustly and deceit- 
fully because He has no power over such acts.8 According 
to Abu al-Hudhay] and to “most of the Muttazilites,” God 
has the power to act unjustly and deceitfully ® but He does 
not exercise that power, and this on account of “His wisdom 
and mercy” ' or on account of its being disgraceful (kabi- 
bah)“ or on account of its being a “diminution (aks) in 

*In Matthaeum Commentariorunt Series 95 (PG 13, 1746 C). 

* Contra Celsum Ill, 70. 

* De Divinis Nominibus VII, 6 (PG 3, 904 C). 

* Milal, p. 37,1. 8. 

* Makalat, p. 555, 1. 1; cf. Intisar 28, p- 42, 1. 23~p. 43, Lz. 

* Makalat, p. 555, 1. 1-5; Milal, p. 37, ll. 7-9; Fark, p- 115, 1. 18-p. 116, 
1.18; cf. Intisar 28, p. 42, Il. 21-23. 

* Makalat, p. 555, ll. 6-7, 9-10; cf. p- 200, Il. 7-8; p. 203, 1. 14-p. 204, 1. 2; 
P- 560, Il. 4~8, and Milal, p. 37, Il. 8-0. 


® Makalat, p. 555, ll. 6-8. 
™ Milal, p. 37, 1. 9; Fark, p. 188, Il. 13-14. 
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God.” ? In a debate which Nazzam is reported to have had 
with his fellow Mu'tazilites, he contended that there was no 
real difference between his own view that God has no power 
to act unjustly and deceitfully and their view that God has 
the power but does not exercise it.12 According to Baghdadi, 
Nazzam’s view that “the Author of justice has no power over 
injustice and lying” was taken from “the Dualists,” ** that is, 
those who ascribe the good and the evil in the world to two 
distinct divine beings. Another kind of impossibility is attrib- 
uted to both Nazzam and Abu al-Hudhay] as well as to all 
the other Mu'tazilites who believed that man was endowed 
by God with the power of free will. According to all of 
them, it is reported, “God cannot be described as having 
power over anything over which He has endowed man with 
power.” *° Tt is within this type of impossibilities that one is 
to include the view of those Muslim Libertarians who deny 
that God has foreknowledge of human actions." 

Besides these impossibilities which are due to the unwilling- 
ness of God to act contrary to what may be regarded as laws 
of ethical conduct, there are examples, reported in the name 
of Muttazilites, of impossibilities which are due to an un- 
willingness on the part of God to act contrary to certain 
laws of nature which He himself has established in the world. 
Thus Nazzam, to whom the observed order of nature is due 
to a principle of causality operating under the supervision 
of God," is reported by Ibn al-Rawandi to have said that it is 
impossible for God to create heat that would impart coldness 
and to create cold that would impart heat.'® Aba al-Hudhay], 
to whom the observed order of nature is directly created by 
God,” is reported by Ash‘ari to have said that “it is impossible 

® Makalat, p. 200, Il. 12-15. 

** Milal, p. 37, ll. 17-20. 

* Fark, p. 113, 1. 18-p. 114, 1. 1. 

* Makalat, p. 549, ll. 7-8; p. 199, ll. 3-4; ef. above, p. 664. 

“Cf. below, pp. 661-662. 

* Cf. above, p. 569. 


*° [ntisar 27, p. 41, ll. 13-14, 17-18. 
* Cf. above, pp. 530-533. 
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for God to make the dead have knowledge or power or 
sight.” ?° Mu‘ammar, to whom the observed order of nature 
is due to a principle of causality operating without any super- 
vision by God," is reported by Hayyat to have said that 
it is impossible that “God should destroy His creatures so 
that He should remain alone, just as He had been alone 
[before the creation of the world].” ” It is within this type 
of impossibilities that one is to include the view of those 
Muslim Libertarians who deny that God has foreknowledge 
of any future events.** 

Moreover, in the case of some impossibilities, the orthodox 
were in agreement with the Mu'tazilites. Thus Hayyat reports 
that the orthodox were in agreement with Nazzam that it is 
impossible that God should create heat that would impart 
coldness and that He should create cold that would impart 
heat.** He similarly reports that many of the orthodox were 
in agreement with Mu‘ammar that it is impossible that God 
should destroy all His creatures, basing their belief in such 
an impossibility on those Koranic verses wherein it is explicitly 
written that those who believe “will remain forever” in Para- 
dise (43:69-73) and that those who are wicked “will remain 
forever” in the torment of Hell (43:74). 

The question whether it was really impossible for God to 
do certain things or whether God simply did not do certain 
things for some good reason, which, as we have seen, was 
debated by the Mu'tazilites in the ninth century, was revived 
a century later by the Ihwan al-Safa’. “Many learned per- 
sons,” *° they report, “maintain that God is powerless with 

* Makalat, p. 313, ll. 2-3. 

" Cf. above, pp. 572-573. 

“Intisar 9, p. 22, Il. 22-23. To this type of impossibilities belongs also 
Jubba’i’s view that it is not within the power of God to destroy only some 
things in the world without destroying the whole world (cf. above, p. 539). 

“Cf. below, pp. 661-662. Thus also Alexander Aphrodisiensis includes 
ignorance of future events among the things which are impossible for the 
gods (De Fato 30). 

* Intisar 27, p. 41, Il. 17-19. 


* Ibid. 9, p. 23, ll. 14-20. 
* Rasa@il Ibwan al-Safa’ go, Il, p. 357, 1. 24. 
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regard to many things”; *’ and if they are asked about the 
meaning of the Koranic verse that “God has power over 
everything” (2:19), they answer that this applies only to 
special things and it is not to be taken as laying down a uni- 
versal principle.” Of the special things with regard to which 
those “many learned persons” maintained that God is power- 
less the Ihwan al-Safa’ mention the following: “God is 
powerless to expel the devil from His kingdom, He is power- 
less to make a camel pass through (yadbulu) the eye of a 
needle; He is powerless to make a man to be standing and 
sitting at one and the same time.” 2° We are not told what 
their reasons were for these impossibilities, but we can guess 
what they were. 

For the first impossibility the reason must have been based 
upon the Koranic statements that God has said to the devil 
“Get out of it [that is, of Paradise]” (15:34; 38:78; cf. 7:12), 
that Paradise is “as wide as the heavens and the earth” (3:127; 
57:21), that “the kingdom of the heavens and the earth be- 
longs to God” (2:101), and that “God is the one king of the 
kingdom” (3:25 and 3:1). Out of the combination of these 
statements, we imagine, those “many learned persons” in- 
ferred that, even though God expelled the devil from Paradise, 
He did not, and He could not, expel him from His kingdom, 
seeing that there is no place in the heavens above or on the 
earth below which was not included in His kingdom. 

For the second impossibility the reason is quite evidently 
based upon the Koranic verse wherein, speaking of the doom 
of those who reject the apostles of God, it says that “heaven’s 
gates shall not be opened to them, nor shall they enter Paradise, 
until the camel passes through (yalija) the eye of the necdle” 
(7:38; cf. Matt. 19:24). 

Of the third impossibility the reason is quite evidently 
based upon pseudo-Plutarch’s statement that God could not 
make “him who is sitting to be [at the same time] upright.” *° 


* Tbid., p. 358, 1. 2. ** Thid., \l. g—10. * Ibid M3; 5.6. 
® De Placitis Philosophorum I, 7, 3, p. 299, ll. g-10 (Arabic, p. 112, Il. 1-3). 
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This reflects a rule which, as phrased by Aristotle, reads: “To 
say that at the same time one is both standing and sitting . . . 
is to say not only what is false but also what is impossible,” *! 
that is to say, it is in violation of the Law of Contradiction, 
for, according to Aristotle,*” the Law of Contradiction applies 
not only to “contradictories” (dvripdces, nak@id), such as 
the proposition “A is standing and not standing at the same 
time,” but also to “contraries” (évavria, diddani), such as the 
proposition “A is standing and sitting at the same time.” 

In opposition to these “many learned persons,” the Ihwan 
al-Safa’ maintain that each of these impossibilities is due to 
its matter: the matter, in the case of the expulsion of the devil, 
is the “Kingdom”; in the case of the camel, it is the “eye of 
the needle”; and in the case of standing up and sitting down 
it is the “man.” ** With God, they insist, all these things are 
possible. They admit only one impossibility, namely, for God 
to create His equal. But this does not imply any lack of power 
on the part of God, for being equal with God, they argue 
in effect, spells nonexistence (‘adam7), whence for God not 
to be able to create His equal means not to be able to create 
nonexistence, but such an inability does not mean a short- 
coming in God’s power to act, for nonexistence is not one of 
the objects included in the universe of discourse of an agent’s 
power to act and to produce ** — in arguing which, it may 
be remarked, the Ihwan al-Safa’ quite evidently allude to 
what was known to them as a generally accepted principle, 
namely, that “an agent does not act to produce nonexistence, 
for nonexistence does not require an agent.” *° 

Thus, according to the [hwan al-Safa’, except for the crea- 
tion of another God equal with himself, nothing is impossible 
for God, though, of course, working through matter, God 


™ De Caelo I, 12, 281b, 12-14. ® Metaph. IV, 6, ro11tb, 15-22. 

* Rasa’il go, III, p. 357, ll. 22-233 p. 358, Il. 3-4, 5, 6-8. 

* Ibid., p. 358, ll. 11-14. 

* Moreh I, 73, Prop. 6, p. 140, l. 11; ef. Tabafut al-Falasifah MW, 12, p. 85, 
I i p. 86, 1. 4; Tabafut al-Tabafut Il, 24, p. 131, ll. 5-8; ‘Es Hayyin 4, p. 
16, Il. 1-2. 
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does not do certain things in this material world, and this, 
they would probably say with Origer and Abi al-Hudhayl, is 
on account of “His wisdom.” 

A systematic presentation of impossibilities, partly under 
the influence of the Ihwin al-Safa’, is to be found in Ibn 
I'Tazm, who opens his discussion with the statement that “the 
impossible (al-mubal) falls into four parts, and there is no 
fifth part.” *° 

The first part is described by him as “impossible in a 
rclative sense,” such as a beard grown on a boy of three or 
a logically ordered discourse delivered, and a metrically per- 
fect poem composed by an unlettered person.** The second 
part is described by him as “impossible with reference to 
existence,” such as something inanimate changed into an 
animate being or an animate being changed into something 
inanimate or one kind of animate being changed into another 
kind or a stone endowed with the power of speech and bodies 
endowed with the power of creating other bodies.** These 
two types of the impossible, however, are declared by him 
to be only impossible for us; they are not impossible for God; 
they are therefore subject to the miraculous working of God. 

Mistorically the first two kinds of impossibilities, which to 
[bn Hazm are possible for God and are subject to His 
miraculous working in this world, correspond to the common 
traditional conception of miracles, such as the making of things 
happen in a way in which they do not ordinarily happen or 
the changing of things into things into which they are not 
ordinarily changed or endowing things with powers which 
they do not ordinarily possess. Some of the concrete examples 
used by Ibn EHazm here are those which pagan philosophers, 
who did not believe in miracles, described as being unquali- 
fiedly impossible. Thus, according to Ibn Hazm, by a miracle 
something inanimate can be changed into an animate being, 
whereas, according to Galen, God could not make a man out 


” Fisal II, p. 181, 1. 8. ; 
* Ibid. ll. 10-12. * Tbid., ll. 12-17. 
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of a stone; *° again, according to Ibn Hazm, by a miracle one 
kind of animate being can be changed into another kind, 
whereas, according to Palaephatus, it was impossible for the 
goddess Artemis to change Actaeon into a deer — the story 
was an invention of the poets in order to inspire veneration 
for the gods; *° and also, according to Ibn Hazm, by a miracle 
bodies may create other bodies, whereas according to Aris- 
totle, “man. is born from man, but not bed from bed.” *" 

The third part of the impossible *? is described by Ibn 
Hazm as “impossible with reference to that which we clearly 
and distinctly understand by the constitution of our intel- 
lect,” that is to say, that which is contrary to w' «tis rationally 
or logically self-evident, as, for instance, that a man should 
be sitting and standing at the same time or that God should 
make a man to be sitting and not sitting at the same time. By 
his use of these two examples of impossibilities of the same 
kind, he thus, like the Ihwan al-Safa’, follows Aristotle in 
making the Law of Contradiction to apply both to “contra- 
dictories” and to “contraries.” #2 Then, like the first two 
types of the impossible, this third type, too, is said by Ibn 
Hazm to be impossible only for us, but possible for God. 
Unlike the first two types, however, this type is not subject 
to the miraculous working of God in this world; only in 
another world will God exercise His power over it. In other 
words, like Origen and Abi al-Hudhayl, Ibn Hazm would 
say that while God has the power to do these things, He does 
not do them, at least in this world of ours, on account of His 
unfathomable wisdom.** 

The fourth part of the impossible ** is described by Ibn 
Hazm as “absolutely impossible,” such as anything that would 
require that “the essence of God should undergo a change,” 


® De Usu Partium Corporis Humani XI, 14 (ed. Kithn, vol. HI, p. 905). _ 

“De Incredilibus 3. Cf. R. M. Grant, Miracles and Natural Law in 
Graeco-Roman and Early Christian Thought, pp. 128 f. 

" Phys. Il, 1, 193b, 8-9. “Cf. above, pp. 578; 579. 

” Fisal Il, p. 181, ll. 17-24. © Fisal II, p. 181, l. 24-p. 182, 1.1. 

“Cf. above at nn. 28-30. 
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and this is impossible even for God himself, for it is “impos- 
sible by its own essence” and, should it be conceived as 
possible, “one part of it would contradict another,” that is 
to say, 1t would be contrary to the unity of God. This quite 
obviously reflects what we have quoted above from the 
Church Fathers with regard to ascribing to God any action 
that would cause Him to cease to be what He is.*° 

According to this view, then, there are only two kinds of 
impossibilities which are not subject to miraculous work on 
the part of God, namely, those which are contrary to the 
Law of Contradiction and those which would imply a change 
in the essence of God. Of these only the second one is an 
absolute impossibility; the first one is to be considered as 
within God’s power and it is called impossible only in the 
sense that God would not perform such things in this world 
of ours — and this quite evidently, as Origen and Abii al- 
Hudhayl say, because of the wisdom of God. 

The next discussion of impossibilities is to be found in 
Ghazali. After ascribing to philosophers the belief that among 
those things which they describe as possible there is room for 
miracles, which are explained by them rationally, and after 
also admitting his own belief in impossibilities, he says that 
the philosophers may raise the following question: “We agree 
with you that everything possible is in the power of God, 
and you agree with us that anything impossible does not fall 
under the category of power. Now of things, there are some 
whose impossibility is known, there are others whose pos- 
sibility is known, and there are still others about which reason 
hesitates and does not decide whether they are impossible or 
possible. What, then according to you, is the limit of the 
impossible?” 47 In other words, what do all those who believe 
in God’s power to work miracles consider as impossibilities 
and as not subject to miraculous action on the part of God? 

In his answer, Ghazali says that impossibilities are things 


“ Cf. above, pp. 578; 579. 
“ Tahafut al-Falasifab XVII, 24, p- 292, Il. 2-5. 
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which infringe upon the Law of Contradiction, of which Law 
he gives three formulations: “[1] the simultaneous affirmation 
and negation of a thing, or [2] the simultaneous affirmation 
of the particular [of a certain general] and the negation of 
the general, or [3] the simultaneous affirmation of two things 
and the negation of one of them.” #8 This is followed by de- 
scriptions of four concrete cases of impossibilities, which were 
presumably meant by Ghazali to be used as illustrations of 
his three formulations of the Law of Contradiction. In pre- 
senting these four concrete cases, I shall reduce each of them 
to a proposition. 

The first two cases, which were meant to illustrate the first 
formulation, may be reduced to the following propositions: 

(1) Als simultaneously black and white; *° 

(2) Ais simultaneously in the house and in another place. 
Evidently knowing that these propositions are contraries and 
not contradictories, but knowing also Aristotle’s explanation 
why the Law of Contradiction applies also to contraries, an 
explanation according to which “in cach pair of contraries 
one is a privation,” that is, a “negation,” °! Ghazali tries to 
show how these two contrary propositions are really con- 
tradictory. He thus argues in effect that in the first part of 
the first proposition, namely, “A is black,” the affirmation of 
blackness imphes the negation of whiteness, and similarly in 
the first part of the second proposition, namely, “A is in the 
house,” the affirmation of A’s being in the house implies the 
negation of his being in another place. Thus, the two propo- 
sitions, though contrary in form, are really contradictory in 
meaning. 

The third case, which was meant to illustrate the second 
formulation, may be reduced to the proposition: A is simul- 
taneously secking (or pursuing) and is not knowing what 


“Ibid. XVU, 27, p. 293, ll. 5-7. 
* Ibid., 28, p. 293, ll. 8-11. 

” [bid., WN. 11-13. 

* Metaph. 1V, 6, to11b, 18-19. 
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he is seeking (or pursuing) .°? Now, according to Aristotle, 
“will” originates in “knowledge” ** and “pursuit” originates 
in “will,” 54 which means that “pursuit” is a particular of 
“knowledge” the general. Reflecting such a view, Ghazili 
argues that this proposition consists of the simultaneous affir- 
mation of the particular of knowledge, namely “seeking (or 
-pursuing),” and the negation of the general knowledge, 
namely, “not knowing,” and thus it is the simultaneous affir- 
mation and negation of knowing. 

The fourth case, which was meant to illustrate the third 
formulation, may be reduced to the proposition: A is simul- 
tancously an inanimate object and is knowing.” Starting out 
with the general premise that to be inanimate implies to have 
no knowledge,”* Ghazali argues that while the proposition 
in question affirms of A two things, namely, “inanimate” and 
“knowing,” it negates of it one of these things, namely 
“knowing,” seeing that its negation is implied in the term 
“inanimate,” and thus it is the simultaneous negation and 
affirmation of knowing. ; 

Another kind of impossibility mentioned by Ghazali is 
that of “the transformation (kalb) of genera [into one an- 
other].” °* As an example of this kind of impossibility he 
mentions the transformation of “blackness” into “power.” °§ 
Then, with regard to this kind of impossibility, Ghazali re- 
marks that “some Mutakallimtn say that it is in the power 
of God.” ®® The reference is to the following passage in 
Ash‘ari’s Makdlat: “Some say, . . . God has power to trans- 


" Tabafut al-Falasifab XVII, 28, p. 293, 1. 13 - p- 294, lL. 1. The active par- 
ticiple and imperfect of the Arabic talaba, “seeks,’ are used in the Arabic 
version of De Anima Ill, 7, 431a, 9-10 and 16, as translations of the Greek 
dia@Ker, “pursues.” 

“Eth. Nic, WI, 3, 1111a, 23-24. 

™ Ibid. VI, 2, 1139a, 25-26. 

© Tahafut al-Falasifab XVII, 28, p. 294, ll. 1-4. 

“ Cf. Aristotle’s statement that “it is sensation primarily which constitutes 
the animal” (De Anima II, 2, 413b, 2). Cf. also De Gen. Aninz. Il, 2, 436a, 
30-31. 

* Tahafut al-Valasifab XVI, 29, p. 294, 1. 4. 

® Tbid., 1. 6. ° Tbid., ll. 4-5. 
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form bodies into accidents and accidents into bodies. . . . 
And some say, The description of God as having power 
over this is impossible, for the transformation [over which 
God has power] is only that which is the destruction in a 
thing of one set of accidents and the creation in it of an- 
other set of accidents.” © The names of two Mutakalliman 
who believed in the possibility of such a transformation may 
be gathered from Shahrastani, who reports that Dirar and 
Hafs al-Fard said that “it is possible for God to transform 
accidents into substances.” 

And so the only impossibilities admitted by Ghazali are 
those which involve a violation of the Law of Contradiction. 
Otherwise, all things are possible with God and are subject 
to the miraculous workings of God. 

Taking Ibn Hazm and Ghazili as reproducing the com- 
mon view of the Kalam on impossibility, we may arrive at 
the conclusion that three types of impossibilities were ad- 


mitted by the Kalam: (1) things in violation of the Law of 


Contradiction; (2) things contrary to what is considered as 
the nature of God; (3) by some also the transformation 
of genera into one another. 


IV. Repercussions 1n CHRISTIANITY 


I. ST. THOMAS ON THE KALAM DENIAL OF CAUSALITY 


The Kalam denial of causality became known to St. Thomas 
Aquinas through two sources: (1) the Latin translation of 
Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed, which was made from 
Harizi’s Hebrew translation; (2) the Latin translations of 
Averroes’ Long Commentaries on several works of Aristotle, 
made directly from the Arabic. How this view is presented 
by Averroes we have shown above.! 

In his reproduction of this view of the Kalam, St. Thomas, 

® Makalat, p. 567, Ul. 7-9 and 11-12. 
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as we shall see, draws mainly on Maimonides, but occasionally 
also on Averroes. 
The earliest reference in St. Thomas’ writings to the Muta- 
kallimun’s denial of causality occurs in his Commentary on 
the Sentences, where, in his discussion of the question “wheth- 
er anything other than God produces anything,” he enu- 
merates what he calls three “positions” (positiones). Of these, 
the first position is that “God operates all things immediately 
(70ediate), so that nothing else is the cause of anything, 
and this to such an extent that its exponents say that fire does 
not make hot (calefaciat), but it is God who does it, and 
that the hand docs not move itself, but it is God who causes 
its motion, and so they say also about other actions.” ? This 
certainly represents the view of the Mutakallimtan. Which 
of his two available sources was drawn upon here by St. 
Thomas, may be determined by the following considerations. 
The expression “God operates all things immediately (7777- 
niediate)” suggest Averroes’ statement that “the Once pro- 
duces all things without intermediation (stze medio).” * The 
statement that the Loquentes say that “fire does not make 
hot (calefaciat)” reflects a combination of Averrocs’ state- 
ment that the Mutakalliman “denied that fire burns (com- 
burere)” * and Maimonides’ statement that the Mutakallimitin 
say that “the fact that fire burns (comburentem)” is only “a 
custom” ® and not a law of nature His statement that the 
Loquentes say that “the hand does not move itself, but God 
causes its motion” (nec manus movetur, sed Deus causat eius 
motunt) reflects Maimonides’ statement that, according to the 
Mutakallimiin, “the motion of the hand which [in our opin- 
jon] moves a pen is an accident created in the hand” (sotus 
manus moventis pennam est accidens creatum in manu).® 
Finally, his description of the view of the Loquentes, as well 


*In Il Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4, Solutio quarum una est. 

*In XI Metaph., Comm. 18, p. 305 F. 

‘Ibid., p. 305 G. 

* Moreh I, 73 (72), Prop. 10, p. 144, ll. 21-22; Latin, fol. 34v, Il. 36-37. 
* [bid., Prop. 6, p. 141, ll. 2-3; Latin, fol. 34r, 1. 6. 
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as of each of the other two views, by the term positio would 
seem to reflect the term positio in the Latin translation of the 
Guide of the Perplexed, where it is used as the equivalent of 
anticedens (= Hebrew hakdamah, Arabic: mukaddimah) in 
the sense of “proposition” and where every one of the twelve 
Propositions” into which Maimonides divides the teachings 
of the Mutakalliman is described as a positio or an antecedens." 
But in connection with this, too, it happens that Averroes 
uses the term positio as a description of a certain view of the 
Loquentes.® 
Then in his Summa contra Gentiles, toward the end of his 
arguments in support of his view “that God preserves things 
in existence,” St. Thomas concludes: “Hereby is excluded the 
position of certain Mutakallimin in the Law of the Moors 
(quorumdam loquentium in lege maurorum positio).” ° This 
manner of referring to the Mutakallimiin is evidently based 
upon a combination of the Latin of Maimonides’ a loquentibus 
Maurorum and the Latin of Averrocs’ loquentibus nostrae 
legis." After this introduction of the Loquentes, St. Thomas 
attributes to them the following views or positions: 
a “All forms are accidents.” This reflects the octava positio 
mn Maimonides, according to which the Loquentes maintain 
that there exists nothing but substance and accident, since 
(quoniam, Hebrew and Arabic: “and that”) the natural 
forms are accidents.” !2 
2. “No accident lasts (durat) for two instants (per duo 
instantia).” This reflects the sexta positio in Maimonides, 


_ ’ Thus in the Latin of Moreh Nebubin I, 73 (72), the twelve proposi- 
tions are at the beginning of the chapter described as antecedentia 
duodecim, but then, in Propositions 4, 5, 6, 8, io, and 12, the term used 35 
positio, whereas in all the other Propositions the term used is antecedens. 
It is to be noted in Propositions 6 and 10, wherein the denial of causalit 
is dealt with, the term used is positio. : 

2 pp eae 15, p. 349 I. 
ont. Gent. III, 65, ad Per 1S St. 
sutem ae ae pa fa ee autem, cf. Ill, 69, ad Ex praemissis 
Moreh I, 71 (70); Latin, fol. zor, I. 31. 
ln XII Met., Comm. 18, p. 305 F. 
Moreh I, 73 (72), Prop. 8, p. 143, 1. 9; Latin, fol. 34v, 1. 5. 
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according to which “an accident does not last (durat) for 
two instants (per duo instantia).” }* In Averroes the Loquen- 
tes nostrae legis are reported as saying that “accidents do not 
remain (remanent) for two times (per duo tempora).” 14% 

3. ‘In order to be able to maintain that the world needs to 
be preserved by God,” that is to say, that the continuance of 
the world’s existence depends upon God, the Loquentes had 
to resort to the view that “the formation of things” (rerum 
formatio), that is, the successive change of forms or accidents 
observed in things, is “always in a process of being made” 
(semper . . . in fier), that is, it is always a succession of new 
ereations.'® This reflects the statement in Maimonides that, 
according to the Loquentes, after the perishing of a certain 
accident, “God creates another accident of the same kind, 
which also perishes, and after that He creates again, and so it 
gocs on always, so long as God wills that that kind of accident 
be preserved.” ™ 

After thus reproducing the view of those whom Maimoni- 
des describes as the view “of the most” of the Mutakallimin 
with regard to the continuance of accidents and hence of 
things in the world, St. Thomas reproduces the views of two 
other classes of Loquentes. 

First, “some of them are said to have maintained” that the 
atoms, which together with accidents make up bodies, “would 
be able for a time to remain in existence, if God were to 
withdraw His government from things.” ** This refers to the 
view which Maimonides attributes to “some of the masters 
of speculation from among those Loquentes,” which is to 
be identified as the view of Mu‘ammar and his followers, 
according to which “if we could conceive of the passing-away 
of the Creator, it would not necessarily follow the passing- 
away of the things created by Him, namely, the world.” 


* Tbid. 1, 73 (72), Prop. 6, p. 139, 1. 33; Latin, fol. 33v, 1. 27. 

“In VIL Phys., Comm. 74, p. 418 K. 

*® Cont. Gent. III, 65, ad Per hoc autem. Cf. De Verit. 5, 2, ad 6. 

* Moreh I, 73 (72), Prop. 6, p. 138, ll. 27-29; Latin, fol. 33v, II. 31-32. 

* Contra Gentiles Ul, 65, ad Per hoc autem. 

*® Moreh I, 69 (68), p. 117, ll. 23-24; Latin, fol. 28r, Il. 29-30. Cf. above, 


pp- 572 ff. 
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Second, “some of these say indeed that things would not 
cease to exist unless God caused in them the accident of ter- 
mination (accidens decisionis).” °° This reflects the statement 
in Maimonides that “there are others who say that if He 
wished to destroy the world, He would create an accident 
of termination (accidens finis) and the world would be 
destroyed.” *! This, as we have seen, represents the view of 
Jubba’i and his son.” 

In his De Potentia, the next work in which St. Thomas 
mentions the Mutakallimiin’s denial of causality, he introduces 
it by the expression “some Loquentes in the Law of the 
Moors, as Rabbi Moses (Maimonides) reports.” ™ Finally, 
in his Swama Theologiae he ascribes it simply to “some” 
(aliqui).** In both these places the illustration used is that of 
their assertion that it is not fire that gives heat (ignis non 
calefacit or calefaceret). 


2. NICOLAUS OF AUTRECOURT AND GHAZALIS ARGUMENT 
AGAINST CAUSALITY * 


At about the time St. Thomas came out against the Loquen- 
tes and reasserted the established Christian belief that God 
acts both naturally through secondary causes and miraculously 
without secondary causes, there appeared in Christianity those 
known as Averroists who were accused of having said that 
“God cannot produce the effect of a secondary cause without 
that secondary cause.” 1? As such a belief would lead to the 
denial of miracles, it was quite natural for Schoolmen, in 
their attempt to defend the possibility of miracles, to try to 
show how it was possible for God to produce things without 
the intermediacy of secondary causes. One of them, Nicolaus 
of Autrecourt, went so far as to deny that God ever acts by 

* Cont. Gent. Ill, 65, ad Per boc autem. 

* Morel I, 73 (72), Prop. 6, p. 140, Il. 16-17; Latin, fol. 33v, Il. 46-48. 

™ Cf. above, p. 538. 

* De Potentia, q. 3, a. 7¢. 

“Reprinted from Speculunz, 44:234-238 (1969). 


CE. J. R. Weinberg, Nicolaus of Autrecourt (1948), p. 87, quoting 
Chart. Univ. Paris, Tome I: Condemnations 1270. 


* Sum. Theol. 1, 105, 5c. 
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means of secondary causes, thus arriving at a view like that 
of the Muslim Loquentes criticized by St. Thomas. This view 
of Nicolaus as to the denial of causality is expressed by him 
in a variety of statements. One of them, refuting an argument 
for causality based upon the observation of the burning of 
flax (stuppa) on its contact with fire, advanced by Bernard 
of Arezzo,” reads as follows: “This consequence, namely, ‘fire 
is next to flax and there is no impediment, hence the flax will 
be consumed,’ is not evident by an evidence deduced from 
the first principle.” * This refutation of the argument, it has 
been rightly suggested, is similar to Ghazali’s refutation of 
those whom he calls philosophers and to whom he ascribes 
the view that fire is the real cause of combustion. The 
question, however, is rightly raised as to whether Ghazali’s 
refutation could have been known to Nicolaus, for the only 
known source from which he could have learned of that 
refutation is the 1328 Latin translation of Averroes’ Tabafut 
al-Tabafut (Destructio Destructionis), which embodies Gha- 
zal’s Tabafut al-Falasifah (Destructio Philosophorum), but 
the date of that translation is too close to 1327, the year in 
which Nicolaus began to lecture at the University of Paris, 
though it is admitted that he could have subsequently obtained 
knowledge of Ghazili’s refutation “from this source had he 
read it.” 5 

Addressing myself solely to the question whether Ghazall’s 
refutation was known to Nicolaus, I shall try to show two 
things: (1) that a knowledge of Ghazali’s Tabafut al-Fala- 
sifalb was somehow available to Latin Schoolmen long before 
the Latin translation of Averroes’ Tabafut al-Tabafut in 
1328; (2) that the example of the burning of flax mentioned 
by Bernard in his argument for causality and by Nicolaus in 


“CE. ibid., p. 34, n. 6, quoting J. Lappe, Nicolaus von Autrecourt (1908), 
p- 11*, ll. 29-30. 

*Cf. ibid., p. 65, n. 18, quoting Lappe, p. 32*, Il. 16-19. 

*Tabafut al-Tabafut XVII, 5, p. 279, Il. 3-5; cf. Weinberg, op. cit. p. 
85, n. 4. 

*Cf. Weinberg, op. cit., p. 86. 
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his refutation of the argument is based upon passages in Gha- 
zali’s Tahafut al-Falasifah where it is quoted in the name of 
the philosophers. 

(1) That a knowledge of Ghazili’s Tahafut al-Falasifah 
had been available to the Schoolmen long before the 1328 
Latin translation of Averroes’ Tabafut al-Tabafut can be 
shown by a passage in Albertus Magnus’ Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Physics. In that Commentary, Albertus reproduces 
seven arguments used by those who believe in the eternity 
of the world, of which arguments he says that they have 
been collected by Maimonides (a Moyse Egyptio Judaeorum 
Philosopbo) from various places in the works of Aristotle ° 
and from other works.’ Against one of these arguments, the 
fourth, which involves the concept of impossibility, Maimoni- 
des quotes tentatively a refutation, of which the Latin trans- 
lation as known to Albertus would read in English as follows: 
“However, a skillful one from among the later Mutakalliman 
said that he had solved this problem, maintaining that the pos- 
sibility under consideration was in the agent, but not in that 
which is acted upon.” * Both the argument and the refuta- 
tion, it can be shown, are based upon Ghazali’s Tabafur al- 
Falasifab, in which the passage underlying the refutation 
reads as follows: “The meaning of possibility with reference 
to something created is that its creation is possible for an 
agent who has the power to create it, so that possibility is an 
attribution to the agent.”’® Albertus, in restating this refuta- 
tion, also only tentatively, introduces it as follows: “There 
was, however, a certain person among those who defended 
the belief that the world had a beginning, one by the name 


* Albertus Magnus, Liber VIII Physicorum, Tract. I, Cap. 11, Opinio 
Aristotelis et ejus rationes, end. 

" Ibid., Secunda ratio, end. 

"Rabi Mossei Aegyptii Dux seu Director dubitantium aut perplexorum 
II, 15, Quarta via: “Unus autem de intelligentibus postremis loquentibus 
dixit quod ipse solverat hanc quaestionem, dicens quod ista possibilitas erat 
in agente, sed non in operato.” Cf. Moreh Nebukim Il, 14, p. 200, ll. 17-19. 

* Tabafut al-Falasifah 1, 99, p- 77, ll. 3-4. 
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of Algazelus, who said that he had solved this argument.” 1° 
Now Albertus could not have known that the anonymous 
Mutakallim referred to by Maimonides was Ghazali unless he 
had a knowledge of the Tabafut al-Falasifab. So also, we may 
assume, both Bernard and Nicolaus could have had a knowl- 
cdge of the Tahbdfut al-Falasifab, even if the 1328 Latin 
translation of Averroes’ work had not yet reached them. 

(2) That the example of the burning of flax by fire used 
by Bernard in his argument for causality and by Nicolaus 
in his refutation of that argument is based upon passages in 
Cshazali can be shown by the following considerations: First, 
in none of the works known to have been available to Bernard 
and Nicolaus, works in which the example of burning by 
contact with fire is used in connection with the problem of 
causality, is there any mention of any particular object as that 
which is burned on its contact with fire. Thus Averroes and 
Maimonides and St. Thomas, in reproducing the Mutakal- 
limun’s view on causality, quote them as denying that “fire 
burns’ or that “fire makes hot,” ?2 without mentioning 
anything as that which the fire burns or makes hot. But 
Bernard, in his argument that fire is the cause of burning, 
and Nicolaus, in his refutation of that argument, do mention 
something as that which fire burns. Now the only one, pos- 
sibly known to them, who mentions that which fire burns in 
his discussion of causality is Ghazali, for he uses the example 
of the burning of “cotton” (al-kutun) by fire both in his 
restatement of the philosophers’ belief in causality and in 
his refutation of that belief.** Though Bernard and Nicolaus 

" Albertus Magnus, op. et loc. cit., Quarta ratio: “Fuit autem quidam 
ex defendentibus quod mundus incepit, nomine Algazelus, qui dixit se 
solvisse hanc rationem per hoc quod dixit . . .” 

" Averroes, In XII Metaph., Comm. 18, VIII, p. 305 G: “ita quod negant 
ignem comburere” (cf. above, p. 590, n. 4). Maimonides, Moreh Nebukim, 
Latin: 1, 72, Decima positio, fol. 34v, Il. 36-37: “vel esse ignem comburen- 
tem” (cf. above, p. 590, n. 5). 

* St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. I, 105, 5c: “puto quod ignis non calefaceret.” 
Cf. In IT Sent., d. 1, q. I, a. 4c; De Potentia Ill, 7c. 

“Ghazal, Tabafut al-Falasifab XVII, 2, p. 278, 1. 6. 

“Ibid. XVII, 4, p. 278, 1. 13 - p. 279, 1. 5; 10, p. 283, Il. 6-7. 
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mention not “cotton” but rather “flax” as that which fire 
burns, a study of the Latin translations of the Arabic term 
al-kutun will show, I believe, that the term stuppa, “flax,” 
used by Bernard and Nicolaus goes back to the term al-kutun 
used by Ghazal. 

In the 1328 Latin translation of Averroes’ Tabafut al-Tahba- 
fut, made directly from the Arabic, the term al-kutun used 
by Ghazali is translated by the term bombax™® (= bombyx, 
BopBvé) —a term of which the original meaning is “silk- 
worm” and hence “silk.” How that Arabic term came to be 
translated by bombax can be explained by a passage in Pliny’s 
Naturalis Historia and a comment on it by the French Jesuit 
Jean Hardouin in his edition of the Naturalis Historia (Paris, 
1658). In that passage in his Naturalis Historia dealing with 
“Egyptian flax (/inum),” Pliny refers to that which we now- 
adays call cotton as that which some people call gossypion 
and deseribes it as a “silky substance” (bombyx) inside a fruit 
grown ona shrub, “the down of which is spun into threads.” 1° 
Jean Hardouin, in his comment on this passage, says that the 
Italians call it bombace, but “we,” that is, the French, call it 
coton, and then he quotes Iacobus de Vitriaco (d. 1240) as 
reporting in one of his books that the bombax produced in 
the East is called by the French coton both in Latin and in 
their own language.'? It is, therefore, quite understandable 
how the French Jew, Kalonymus ben Kalonymus, who was 
the 1328 Latin translator of Averroes’ Lahafut al-Tahafut,'® 
knowing that the term coton was only a transliterated form 
of the Arabic kutun, preferred to translate that Arabic term 
by the Latinized Greek term bomrbax. 


“MS. Vat. Lat. 2434, fol. 53r, Col. 1, 1. 9. 

* Naturalis Historia XIX, 2, 14. 

“Commenting on the text ex interiore bombyce, Jean Hardouin says: 
“Hoc est, lanugine, quam Itali Bombace appellant, nos Coton dicimus . 
Jacobus de Vitriaco, lib. I, cap. 85. Sunt ibi in oriente praeterea arbusta 
quaedam quae seminantur, ex quibus colligunt bombacem, quae Francigenae 
Cotonem seu Coton appellant” (quoted from the second edition, 1723, vol. 
Il, p. 156, n. 30). 

** Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., Pp- 330. 
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Two centuries later, however, in 1527, when an Italian Jew 
by the name of Kalonymus ben David,?® published in Venice 
a new translation of Averroes’ Tabafut al-Tahéfut, this time 
made from its Hebrew translation, he translated the Arabic 
term al-kutun through the Hebrew ha-semer gefen,?° by 
stuppa (= ortany).*' Since stuppa means “flax,” or rather 
flax of an inferior quality,”’ it would at first sight seem that 
the use of this term by the translator for semer gefen was 
either (1) because he did not know that there was a Latin 
word for “cotton” or (2) because he thought the Hebrew 
semer gefer meant flax. But neither of these reasons would 
explain why he used a word which means flax. As for the 
first reason, he certainly knew of the use of the term bombax 
for cotton in the 1328 Latin translation, for he alludes to that 
translation, though rather uncomplimentarily, in his dedica- 
tory letter to Cardinal Hercules Gonzaga; ** and undoubtedly 
also he must have known of the Italian use of bombace in the 
sense of cotton, for the Italian use of bombace in that sense 
a century and a half later, as testified by Jean Hardouin in 
1685, must have gone back at least to the time of this trans- 
lator. As for the second reason, the Hebrew semer gefen, 
litcrally, “wool of a vine tree,” ** is an old and widely used 
Hebrew expression for cotton.” In fact, a countryman of 
that translator, Rabbi Obadiah Bertinoro (d. 1500), the author 
of a well-known commentary on the Mishnah, in his com- 
ment on the expression semer gefen in Kilayim VU, 2, ex- 
plains its meaning by the use of the Arabic kutun, quite 
evidently taken from the Hebrew translation of Maimonides’ 

” [bid., p. 333. 

™ The definite article ba is so adjoined to the construct semer in the MS. 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Heb. 910[3], fol. 162r, Col. 1, 1. 3. 

“ Destructio Destructionum: In Physicis, Disputatio Prima, in Junta’s 
ed. of Aristotelis . .. opera, Vol. IX (1573), p. 129 B. 

* Pliny, Natur. Hist. XTX, 3, 17. 

™ Quoted by Steinschneider in Hebr. Uebers., p. 333. 

“Cf. Pliny’s description of cotton-trees as “woolbearing trees” (lanigerae 
arbores) whose leaves, but for their smallness, might be taken for those of 


the “vine” (Nat. Hist. XII, 21, 38). 
“Cf. Immanuel Low, Die Flora der Juden, Il, pp. 238 ff. 
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Arabic commentary on the Mishnah, thus assuming that the 
Italian Jewish reader of his commentary would know enough 
to associate the Arabic kutun as an explanation of semer gefen 
with the Italian cotone. 

It would thus seem that, despite his knowledge that semer 
gefen could be translated by coton or by bombax, the 1527 
Latin translator was disinclined to use either one of these 
terms — the term coton probably for the same reason that, as 
I have suggested above, it was not used by the 1328 Latin 
translator and the term bombhax probably because of its double 
meaning, for the same term, thus spelled, was used in Latin 
also as an exclamation of ironical astonishment. The term 
stuppa seemed to him to be a most fitting substitute for either 
of these two terms as that which is to be used as an example 
of something which is sure to be burned at its contact with 
fire, for he certainly could have known that in Lucretius the 
term stuppa is used as an example of that which easily catches 
fire °° and that in Pliny it is described as that which is used 
for “wicks of lamps”; 27 and perhaps he was also influenced 
by the use of the Italian stoppa as an example of something 
which is easily inflammable, as, for instance, its use in the 
popular saying spegnere il fuoco colla stoppa, “to extinguish 
the fire with hards of flax,” by which is meant to make of a 
small evil a greater one. And perhaps also he did not want to 
use any term meaning cotton as an example of that which 
people use for burning purposes because cotton did not grow 
in Italy and as something imported it was too expensive to 
be used for burning purposes. It is to be noted that Judah 
Halevi, who flourished in Spain during the early part of the 
twelfth century, in a passage in his Cuzari, which I have 
shown to be aimed at Ghazili’s denial of causality, substituted 
“a piece of wood” for Ghazali’s “cotton” as an example of 
that which is burned at its contact with fire.28 The reason for 

* De Rerum Natura VI, 880. Cf. also the use of stupa in the Vulgate of 
Isaiah 1:31 (suggested by Professor Morton Smith). 


* Natur. Hist. XIX, 3, 17. 
* Cf. above, Cuzari V, 20, p. 338, 1. 6; p. 339, 1. 3. 
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the substitution in the case of Halevi is presumably the same 
as the last reason that I have suggested in the case of the use 
of “flax” as a substitute for “cotton” in the case of the 1527 
JLatin translator. 

In the light of all this, we have reason to assume that the 
term stuppa in Bernard and Nicolaus had its origin similarly 
in its use as a substitute for a term meaning “cotton” used 
by Ghazali in his discussion of the problem of causality. This 
may have happened in either of two ways. The term stuppa 
may have been substituted for the Arabic al-kutun in that 
earlier Latin source of information of Ghazali’s Tabafut al- 
Falasifah referred to by Albertus Magnus — if we assume that 
that was the source of Bernard’s and Nicolaus’ knowledge of 
Ghazali’s use of it as an example of causality. Or the term 
stuppa may have been substituted by Bernard and Nicolaus 
themselves for the term bombax in the 1328 Latin translation 
of Averroes’ Tahafut al-Tabafut —if we assume that that 
translation was the source of their knowledge of Ghazali’s 
use of it as an example of causality. 





CHAPTER VIII 
PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILL 


INTRODUCTION 


In the Koran there is a marked distinction between its 
statements about the power of God over what happens in the 
world, including what happens to human beings, and its 
statements about God’s power over the actions of human 
beings. With regard to the former, there are such general 
statements as the following: “His is the kingdom of the 
heavens and the earth; He maketh alive and killeth; and He 
hath power over all things; . . . and He knoweth all things” 
(57: 2-3); “He it is who created you of clay, and then 
decreed the term of your life” (6: 2); “There is no moving 
thing on earth but on God is its sustenance” (11: 8). But 
with regard to God’s power over human actions, there are 
contradictory statements. To begin with, there are statements 
which affirm absolute predestination, as, for instance, the fol- 
lowing: “No soul can believe but by the permission of God” 
(10: 100); “This truly is a warning: And whoso willeth, 
taketh the way to his lord. But will it ye shall not, unless God 
will it” (7: 29-30). Predestination is also implied in such verses 
as the following: “And whom God shall please to guide, that 
man’s breast will He open to Islam; but whom He shall please 
to make go astray, strait and narrow will He make his breast” 
(6: 125); “Their hearts and their ears hath God sealed up” 
(2: 6). An implication of predestination may also be discerned 
in the statement: “God is fully cognizant of what ye do” (63: 
11). But complete freedom is affirmed in such verses as the 
following: “The truth is from your Lord: let him then who 
will, believe; and let him who will, disbelieve” (18: 28); “But 
truly I am forgiving to whomsoever repents and believes and 
acts uprightly, and lets himself be guided” (20:84). Free will 
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is also implied in verses in which guidance and making to go 
astray and sealing up are represented as following upon one’s 
frec-will actions. Thus: “As for those who believe not in the 
signs of God, God will not guide them” (16: 106); “None 
will He make go astray thereby except the wicked” (2: 24); 
“Thus God sealeth up every heart which is arrogant and 
haughty” (40: 37). 


I. Tue PrepesrinaRIANs 


The first attempt at the formulation of a doctrine of human 
action was based upon those verses which emphasize predes- 
timation. What form that doctrine took may be gathered from 
three sources, all coming from a period before the middle of 
the cighth century: first, a group of traditions transmitted 
by a succession of individuals in the name of Muhammad; 
second, a statement of the doctrine of predestination by Jahm 
b. Safwan; third, a fictitious disputation between a Christian 
and a Muslim by John of Damascus.? 

In the traditions, stress is laid upon the equality, with 
respect to predestination, of the actions of human beings and 
the things that happen to human beings. One of the traditions, 
which occurs in several versions, begins, in one of the versions, 
with the following statement: “As for any one of you, his 
generation in the womb of his mother is affected in the course 
of forty days . .. afterwards an angel is commissioned to 
breathe the living spirit into him.” ? Then the angel is said 
to ask a question of God concerning the destiny of “the seed” 
which, in one of the versions, reads as follows: “O my Lord, 
miserable or blessed? Whereupon one or the other is written 
down. O my Lord, male or female, when one or the other 


*Cf. Edward E. Salisbury, “Materials for the History of the Muham- 
madan Doctrine of Predestination and Free Will,” AJOS, 8(1866), 103-182. 
The passages referred to in nn. 2, 3, 4 below are quoted on pp. 123-124 
and those in n. 9 below on p. 139. Cf. also Wensinck, Muslim Creed, pp. 
54-56, Watt, Free Will, pp. 17-19. 

* Muslim, Sabib IV, Kadar, 1, p. 2036, ll. 6-8. 
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is written down. He also writes down his manner of conduct, 
his deeds, his term of life, his sustenance. Then [it is said to 
the angel]: Roll up the leaves, for no addition shall be made 
thereto, nor anything taken therefrom.” * Finally there comes 
the conclusion, which, to quote again the version cited, reads 
as follows: “Therefore, by Him beside whom there is no 
God, any one of you may even conduct himself as those 
destined for Paradise, until there is only a cubit between him 
and it, and yet the registered decree shall prevent him, so 
that he shall conduct himself as do those destined for Hell, 
and accordingly enter therein; and any one of you may even 
conduct himself as do those destined for Hell, until the dis- 
tance between him and it is only a cubit, and yet the registered 
decree shall prevent him, so that he shall conduct himself as 
those destined for Paradise, and accordingly enter therein.” * 

The significance of these Muslim traditions comes out when 
compared with the following rabbinic traditions: “R. Johanan 
said . . . The Holy One, blessed be He, beckons to the angel 
in charge of conception, whose name is Laylah, saying unto 
him: know that on this night a man is formed out of the 
seed of so and so. Know thou it for thy good and take care 
of this drop. . . . Thereupon the angel takes up the drop and 
brings it before Him by whose word the world came into 
being, and says unto Him: I have done according to all that 
Thou hast commanded me; but now what shall be decreed 
concerning this drop? Thereupon the Holy One blessed be 
He decrees concerning it what it is to be in the end, whether 
male or female, whether weak or strong, whether poor or 
rich, whether short or long, whether ugly or handsome, 
whether thick or thin, whether insignificant looking or of 
imposing bulk, and in a similar way God decrees concerning 
all things that will happen to him. But He docs not decree 
whether the man is to be righteous or wicked, for this choice 
He leaves into the power of man himself, as it is written. See, 


* Tbid., 2, p. 2037, ll. 7-8. * Ibid., 1, p. 2036, Il. g-12. 
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I have set before thee this day long life and good, and death 
and evil (Deut. 30:15). Thereupon the Holy One blessed be 
He beckons to the angel in charge of [living] spirits, saying 
unto him: Bring me the spirit of so and so, which is now in 
Paradise. . . . Thereupon the angel goes and brings the spirit 
in the presence of the Holy One blessed be He. . . . At once 
the Holy One blessed be He says unto the spirit: Enter into 
the drop held by angel so and so.” ® 

A parallel statement by Hanina b. Papa, probably based 
upon the preceding statement, reads as follows: “The name 
of the angel who is in charge of conception is Laylah. He 
takes up a drop and places it in the presence of the Holy One, 
blessed be He, saying: O Lord of the universe, what is in 
store for this drop? Is it destined to produce a strong: man 
or a weak man, a wise man or a foolish man, a rich man or a 
poor man? He does not, however, inquire whether it is to 
produce a wicked man or righteous man. It thus bears out the 
view of R. Hanina [b. Hama], for R. Hanina [b. Hama] 
said: “Everything is in the power of Heaven except the fear 
of Eleaven.” & 

Then there are also the following two pertinent rabbinic 
statements: 

“Forty days before the embryo is formed, a heavenly voice 
goes forth and says: The daughter of so and so for so and 
so. ! 

“God also has set the one over against the other’ (Eccl. 
7:14). This refers to Hell and Paradise. What is the distance 
between them? A handbreadth.” 8 


* Tanbuma: Pekude 3. 

* Niddal 16b, It is not clear whether the last two sentences are part of 
the original statement by R. Hanina b. Papa or whether they are an editorial 
comment upon that statement. I have translated them as if they were part 
of the original statement. 

* Sotah ga; Sanhedrin 27. 

* Ecclesiastes Rabbah on Ecc. 7:14. Cf. Pesikta Rabbati (ed. F. Fried- 
mann), [201 a. 
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The similarities between the Muslim traditions and the rab- 
binic passages in motif as well as in literary form are quite 
striking. There is the angel inquiring of God as to the future 
destiny of the seed. There is also the angel in charge of spirits 
which are breathed into the seeds either by the angel himself, 
in the Muslim tradition, or by God himself, in the rabbinic 
lore. There is the forty days either before the conception, in 
the Muslim tradition, or before the formation of the embryo 
in the rabbinic lore. Then there is the distance of a cubit 
between the sinner and Hell or between the righteous and 
Paradise, in the Muslim tradition, and the distance of a hand- 
breadth between Hell and Paradise, in the rabbinic lore. But 
there is an outstanding difference, theologically, between the 
Muslim tradition and the rabbinic lore. In the rabbinic lore, 
a distinction is made between what happens to man and what 
man does, and while the former is predestined, the latter is 
left to man’s free choice. In the Muslim tradition, no such 
distinction is made. Human action is as predestined as the 
events of human life. On the basis of all this one would be 
tempted to suggest that the Muslim traditions were formulated 
with a knowledge of the rabbinic sources and in opposition 
to them. 

The same choice on the part of the early Muslims of the 
predestinarian passages in the Koran in preference to the 
libertarian ones is also clearly indicated in many other tradi- 
tions. Here is a most striking one, which again occurs in 
several versions. One of these versions reads as follows: “The 
Apostle of God . . . said: Adam and Moses disputed with 
each other. Said Moses: O, Adam, it is thou, our father, who 
didst frustrate our destiny and eject us from Paradise; to 
whom Adam replied: It is thou, O Moses, whom God did 
especially favor with converse with Himself and for whom 
He traced lines of writing with His own hand — dost thou 
blame me for doing that which God predestined for me forty 
years before He created me? Therefore Adam got the better 
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of Moses in the dispute.” ® Ash‘ari, after reproducing this 
and other traditions, concludes: “These traditions prove that 
what God knows will be, will be, and He writes it down; 
and that He writes down the people of the Paradise and the 
people of Hell, and creates them as two groups: a group for 
Paradise, and a group for flame.” !° 

Just as the traditions try to show that there is no difference 
between things that happen to human beings and the actions 
of human beings, so does Jahm b. Safwan try to show that 
there is no difference between. things that happen in the world 
in gencral and the actions of human beings. All of them, he 
maintains, are continuously and directly created by God. If 
man is spoken of as acting, it is only by way of metaphor, 
just as we say that the stone moves, the spheres revolve, the 
sun rises and sets, the tree bears fruit, the water runs, the 
heaven is cloudy and rains, the earth stirs and produces plants, 
and the like."' Indeed man is said to differ from inanimate 
beings in that he possesses power and will and choice, but 
here, again, it is God who creates in man the power (kuw- 
wal) and the will (iradah) and the choice (ibtiyar) by 
which he acts, just as “He creates for man the height by 
which he is tall and the coloring-matter by which he is 
colored.” ” In short, “man is compelled (majbiir) in his 
actions, having no power (kudrab) and no will and no 
choice.” * Then also, according to Jahm, “reward and punish- 
ment, like human actions, are subject to compulsion (jabr),” 
and furthermore, “if compulsion is to be maintained, religious 
obligation must also be subject to compulsion.” !*4 

The same emphasis on the denial of any difference between 
the actions of human beings and the things that happen in 
the world as being the chief characteristic of the Muslim 


* Muslim, Kadar, 13, p. 2042, 1. 17 - p. 2043, 1. 2. 

* [banah, p. 87, ll. 8-10. 

™ Makalat, p. 279, ll. 3-6; Milal, p. 60, 1. 20 - p. 61, 1. 4. 
*® Makalat, p. 279, ll. 7-9. 


** Milal, p. 60, ll. 19-20. “ Tbid., p. 61, ll. 4-5. 
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doctrine of predestination is to be found in the fictitious dis- 
putation of John of Damascus. In that fictitious disputation 
the problem, as formulated by the question put by the Saracen 
to the Christian, is as follows: “Are you endowed with free 
will, and are you able to do whatever you wish?” * The 
Christian maintains that he has been formed by God with 
free will, and that the free will with which he was formed 
enables him to do either good or evil, and that because of his 
freedom of the will he is deserving reward for doing good 
and evil for doing evil. In the course of his discussion, he also 
mentions the fact that man in his doing of evil is instigated by 
the devil. He does not, however, mention that in his doing of 
good man is sometimes helped by God. The Muslim, in con- 
tradistinction to this, maintains, as his view is formulated for 
him by the Christian, that “[the doing of] good and evil” 
comes at the command of God,'* that is to say, they are 
decreed by God beforehand. 

From the same Disputation it may be gathered that the 
problem of freedom in man was part of the general problem 
whether God acts in the world through intermediate causes. 
The Christian, in that Disputation, maintains that after the 
six days of creation all the normal processes of nature are 
performed by God through intermediate causes, and man, as 
one of the intermediate causes, acts by free will. The Muslim, 
in contradistinction to this, maintains that even after the six 
days of creation God directly creates every normal process 
of nature, so that every act of man, which the Christian attrib- 
utes to man himself as a free agent, is attributed by the Muslim 
to God.” 

In the course of the Disputation, the Christian raises what, 
as we shall see, is the stock argument against the denial of free 
will. If man is not free, he argues in effect, then “God will 
be found unjust” in punishing, or in ordering to punish, those 


* John of Damascus, Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni (PG 94, 1589 C). 
* Ibid. (1592 A). “ Ibid. (1592 B-1593 B). 
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who do evil.4* Another argument hinted at by the Christian 
is the inconsistency between the assumption that God had 
willed beforehand for the sinner to commit certain sins and 
the fact that God does not will the sinner to commit those 
sins, von is implied in the revealed prohibitions of those 
sins.! 

‘This in broad outline is what we may gather from John of 
Damascus as to the prevailing earliest Muslim view on pre- 
destination and free will. There is no difference between 
human action and any of the acts of nature: human action, 
like any other act of nature, both good and evil, was predeter- 
mined by God and is directly created by God. 

From these accounts, internal-as well as external, we gather 
that the original form of predestinarianism was that which 
Jahm_ himself emphatically describes by the term compul- 
sion. But here quite naturally the following question comes 
up. In the Koran, as we have seen, there are libertarian pas- 
sages as well as predestinarian ones. How did it happen that 
the early Muslims chose to follow the predestinarian rather 
than the libertarian passages? An answer to this question was 
suggested by Schreiner in 1900. On the basis of evidence 
adduced by several scholars, among them Goldziher, as to the 
existence of a belief in fatalism among pre-Islamic Arabs, he 
says: “With reference to the teaching of free will, there is no 
doubt that among the heathen Arabs the conception of fate 
was widespread, and the statements of the Koran [to the 
contrary] were not capable to do away with them.” He then 
goes on to say that later, in the case of the predestinarian 
views of Ash‘ari, there was the additional influence of the 
Persian fatalism.*” Evidently having in mind the same fatal- 
istic belief of the pre-Islamic Arabs, to which he refers as a 
“mythological tradition,” Goldziher in 1910, speaking of the 
controversy over the problem of free will in Islam, says: 


“Although the Koran could supply both parties with argu- 


“Ibid. (1592 AB). ” Ibid. (1593 C). 
* Schreiner, Studien uber Jesch'a ben Jebuda, p. 11. 
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ments, still a mythological tradition, which either developed 
very early as a kind of hagadah in Islam, or perhaps first 
appeared in the course of these debates — exact dates cannot 
be furnished — favored the determinists.” °' Watt goes fur- 
ther.** He finds in Muslim tradition not a choice in preference 
of the predestinarian to the libertarian passage in the Koran 
but a departure even from the predestinarian passages of the 
Koran itself. “The Qur’an,” he says, “is through and through 
theistic,” whereas “the Traditions, though they mention God, 
at times tend to be atheistic.” “These impersonal and rather 
atheistic conceptions,” he goes on to say in effect, are a sur- 
vival of the pre-Islamic belief in an impersonal Fate, and to 
prove that pre-Islamic Arabs believed in an impersonal Fate 
he draws upon some modern students of Islam who tried to 
show that the personification of time in pre-Islamic poetry 
really involves a conception of fate like that found in Greek 
mythology. 

There is no doubt, I suppose, that if one started out to 
prove that the predestinarian view of Muslim tradition is a 
survival of a pre-Islamic atheistic fatalism, he could easily 
train his senses to discern an atheistic trend in Muslim tradi- 
tion despite its mentioning God. But I do not believe that 
any one who, without such a preconceived purpose, reads 
the pious utterances of the traditions could find in them any 
deviation from the theism of the Koran. Quite the contrary, 
to the ordinary reader they all seem to be attempts to aggran- 
dize and to exemplify the power of God spoken of in the 
Koran. Nor do I believe that any one not acquainted with 
later orthodox Muslim predestinarianism and with the earlier 
Greck belief in the mythological three Fates would see in the 
pre-Islamic poetic personification of time a fatalistic belief 
of sufficient strength to survive in the new religious setting 
inaugurated by the rise of Islam. Besides, one should like to 
know why there was no similar survival of fatalism among 


* Goldziher, Vorlesungen, Ill, 4, pp. 95-96 (English, p. 101). 
* Watt, Free Will, pp. 1off. 
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the early Greek converts to Christianity, who before their 
conversion believed either in the fate of the popular religious 
kind or in the fate of the rationalized philosophic kind ex- 
pressed in terms of a belief in inexorable laws of nature. If 
fatalistic pagan Greeks, on their coming in contact with the 
Philonic conception of freedom, could without any qualms 
of conscience adopt that view, why could not the so-called 
fatalistic pagan Arabs do the same on their coming in contact 
with a similar Christian conception of freedom? 

A more likely explanation for the preference given by the 
early Muslims to the predestinarian verses is to be found in 
those verses in the Koran in which the true God of Islam is 
contrasted with the false pre-Islamic gods as a God who has 
power with gods who are powerless,”* as, for instance, in such 
verses as the following: “Thy Lord is powerful. Yet beside 
God they worship what can neither help nor hurt them” 
(25:56-57). “It is God who created you, then fed you, then 
will cause you to dic, then will make you alive. Is there any 
of your companion-gods who can do aught of these things?” 
(30:39). “Say: Is there any of the gods whom ye add to God 
who produceth a creature, then causeth it to return to him? 
Say: God produceth a creature, then causeth it to return to 
Him” (10:35). Power is thus the chief characteristic of the 
true God, and so all the passages which speak of God’s power, 
including the passages which speak of His power over the 
actions of man, were to be taken as establishing the standard 
of true belief. Even in Judaism, with all the emphasis by rabbis 
on the belief in the freedom of the will, there is still the testi- 
mony of Maimonides that, despite the fact that there was no 
open opposition to this belief among the Jews, “most of the 
uninformed (golemim) among the Jews say that God decrees 
concerning man at the beginning of his formation [in his 
mother’s womb] whether he should be righteous or wicked.” *4 
Simple-mindedness and excessive zeal for the power of God 


* Cf. above, pp. 518 ff. 
* Mishneh Torah, Teshubab V, 2. 
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has thus led these Jews to a belief in predestination which 
was contrary to the teaching of their religion. It is simple- 
mindedness and excessive zeal for the power of God, it would 
seem, that is taken by Maimonides to be also the reason for 
Muslim predestinarianism, for in the same passage, quite evi- 
dently referring to the Predestinarians in Islam, he couples 
them with those “most of the uninformed among the Jews” 
and describes them as “the uninformed (tippeshim) among 
the gentiles.” The Hebrew term tippeshim here, as I have 
explained above,”’ is used by Maimonides as the equivalent 
of the Arabic term bulb and jabiliin or jubbal which are used 
by himself as a description of ignorant persons who do not 
apply reason to the teaching of tradition and perhaps also as 
the equivalent of the Arabic bumuk which was used in a 
similar sense by the Muttazilites as a description of their 
opponents who refused to apply reason to tradition. 

It is thus the contrast between the powerfulness of the true 
God of Islam and the powerlessness of the false pre-Islamic 
gods so often dwelt upon in the Koran that has led to the 
preference given to the predestinarian verses in the Koran 
over the libertarian verses. We have similarly suggested how 
the contrast between the true God of Islam and the pre- 
Islamic idols dwelt upon in the Koran has contributed to 
the preference given by the early Muslims to the anti-an- 
thropomorphic verses in the Koran over the anthropomorphic 
verses." And as in the case of the preference for the anti- 
anthropomorphic verses,” so also in the case of the preference 
for the predestinarian verses, all the verses contrary to those 
given preference to, we may assume, were at first declared 
to be inexplicable and any discussion of them was branded 
as heresy but later some method of interpretation made its 
appearance. Such a method of interpretation was, as we shall 
see, the theory of acquisition which was adopted by them 
and used in various ways.” 


* Cf. above, pp. 206 ff. 


* Cf. above, pp. gs f. 
ag * Cf. below, pp. 684 ff. 


* Cf. above, pp. 8 f. 
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This is how the predestinarian verses in the Koran were 
given preference over the libertarian verses and the Koranine 


predestinarianism was described by Jahm as compulsionism. — 


In the course of time, as we shall see,?8 spokesmen of predes- 
tinarianism rejected the term compulsionism, referring to it 
disdainfully as the obsolete view of the Jahmiyyah. Still the 
predestinarians continued to believe that man’s acts were 
created by God, and so they were constantly reminded of the 
two arguments against predestination already raised by John 
of Damascus, namely, the argument that it would be an 
injustice on the part of God to punish men for deeds which 
He himself compelled them to do and the argument that it 
would be an inconsistency on the part of God to command 
men to do certain things which He likes and not to do certain 
other things which He does not like and at the same time to 
compel them to disobey those commands. But in the course 
of time these arguments were answered. As quoted by Aver- 
rocs in the name of the Ash‘arites, the answers with regard to 
the two arguments run as follows. 

With regard to the argument from injustice, the Ash‘arites, 
according to Averrocs, say in effect that no act is cither just 
or unjust in itself. An act is just or unjust only with reference 
to its being in obedience to the will of God or in disobedience 
to it. One cannot, therefore, say that God acts unjustly when 
by the decision of His will He punishes man for doing some- 
thing which He himself willed that he should do.®® In other 
words, God has a conception of justice which is unknowable 
to us. 

With regard to the argument that Predestination implies 
that God compels man to do what God himself does not like, 
the Ash‘arites, again, according to Averroes, boldly assert that 
“it is conceivable that God should do that which He does not 
like and that He should decree that which He does not 
wish.” °° 


“= Cf. below, pp. 690 ff. 


® Kashf, p. 113, ll. o-15. * [bid., p. 114, ll. 8-10. 
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Il. Tue Liperrarians 


While in the fictitious debate between a Christian and a 
Muslim composed by John of Damascus during the early 
part of the eighth century the Muslims are represented only 
by a Compulsionist,’ there is evidence that by that time there 
had already existed among Muslims those who maintained 
man’s free will or, as the expression goes, man’s power to act. 
The first to start the discussion about the power of man is 
said to be Ma‘bad al-Juhani, who died in 699. What his view 
on the subject was is not known.? Nor is much known about 
the view of his disciple al-Hasan al-Basri.? But beginning with 
Ghaylan al-Dimashki (d. 730) reports on the views of those 
who believed in free will are extant.* 

Before we proceed to discuss the Libertarians’ view on 
man’s power, Ict us try to state their position on God’s power. 
As a rule, the Libertarians accepted all the Koranic teaching 
with regard to God’s absolute power over the order of nature. 
With the exception of Nazzam and Mu‘ammar, who believed 
in laws of nature and secondary causes,’ they believed with 
the rest of the Mutakallimiin in the principle of continuous 
creation.® They also accepted the Koranic teaching on the 
preordination of man’s term of life. This we have on the 
authority of Ash‘ari, who says that if the Libertarians were 
asked whether they would accept the Koranic teaching on 
this point they “would necessarily answer yes.” 7 Similarly 

* Cf. above, pp. 606 ff. 

*A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, p. 53; Watt, Free Will, pp. 48, 
53-54. 

*Ritter, “Geschichte der Islamischen Froemmigkeit,’ Der Islam, 21 
(1933), 1-83; Tritton, Muslim Theology, p. 58, Watt, Free Will, Pp. 54-55. 

“Cf. Watt, pp. 40-41, 54-55. 

* Cf. above, pp. 559 ff. 

* This may be gathered from the statement that it is possible for a stone 
in the air to remain at rest and for cotton on its contact with fire not to 
burn which is attributed to “Aba al-Hudhayl and Jubba’i and the majority 
of the followers of the Kalam,” by which is meant, as may be judged from 
the context, the majority of the Mu'tazilites (Makdlat, p. 312, ll. 10-13). 


Cf. above, p. 544. 
*Ibanab, p. 76,1. 5. 
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they, or at Icast some of them, accepted the Koranic teaching 
of the preordination of man’s sustenance. This, too, we have 
on the authority of Ash‘ari who says of the Muttazilites in 
general that they believed that “God created bodies and 
likewise the means of their sustenance,” & though, according 
to another authority, only “a group” of the Libertarians 
admitted the preordination of the term of life and of sus- 
tenance.” They parted from the established orthodoxy of their 
time only on the question of the preordination of human 
action. Tluman action is taken by them to differ from any 
other action in the world. And just as all those Mutazilites 
who denied causality and believed that every action in the 
world is directly created by God made an exception of human 
action, so also Nazzam and Mu‘ammar, the two Muttazilites 
who affirmed causality and believed that every action in the 
world is determined by an antecedent cause, made an excep- 
tion of human action and both of them, each in his own way, 
affirmed free will.!° 

The fact that all the Libertarians with the exception of 
Nazzam and Mu‘ammar agreed with the generality of Muslims 
in denying intermediate causes in all the so-called natural 
actions, and in maintaining that those actions are all directly 
created by God,. raises the question why they should have 
made an exception of human actions and why in opposition 
to the generality of Muslims they should have preferred the 
libertarian verses in the Koran to its predestinarian verses. 
The explanation that suggests itself is that it must have been 
due to some external influence and that the external influence 
must most probably have been Christianity, for from the 
fictitious debate between a Christian and a Muslim by John 
of Damascus it may be gathered that Christians urged upon 
Muslims their own belief in the freedom of the will. Indeed 
in that fictitious debate the Christian urges not only the belief 

* Makalat, p. 257, 1. 9. ° Cf. Malati, Tanbib, p. 134, Il. 14-15. 

For Nazzam, see below, pp. 628 ff. For Mu‘ammar, see Makalat, P- 331, 


1. 13—p. 332, 1. 3; Fisal IV, p. 199, Hl. 18-19; V, p. 74, Il. g-11; Milal, p. 47, 
I]. 1-9. 
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of free will in man but also the belief of intermediate causes 
in nature, and one may wonder why those Muslims who 
yielded to Christians in the matter of free will did not also 
yield in the matter of intermediate causes. The answer is to 
be found in the difference between these two beliefs. The 
belief in intermediate causes, which means a belief in the exis- 
tence of laws of nature, is primarily a philosophic principle 
which was adopted by scriptural philosophers, the Church 
Fathers, and before them Philo, as a concession to philosophy, 
even though they sought and found support for it in Scrip- 
ture.” The belief in absolute free will, however, is primarily 
a scriptural belief, which scriptural philosophers, the Church 
Fathers, and before them Philo, defended by scriptural teach- 
ings, occasionally with the help of philosophic reasoning.” 
This difference between the two beliefs must have become 
known to the Muslim Libertarians from their discussions with 
Christians, and so, while they were willing to follow the 
Christians in the belief of free will, for which they could 
find explicit support in the Koran, they saw no need of 
following them in the belief of intermediate causes, for which 
they could find no explicit support in the Koran."? The only 
possible support in the Koran for what may be taken to mean 
intermediate causes is its ascription to angels the function of 
carrying out the will of God; but angels, we imagine, as their 
name implies, were considered by them as being only mes- 
sengers of God, appointed by Him cach time to perform a 
certain given mission, and were not to be regarded as what is 
generally understood by intermediate natural causes." 

"Cf. Philo, 1, chapter on “The Immanent Logos, Laws of Nature, and 
Miracles” and the corresponding chapter in The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers, Nl. 

ae Cf. Philo, 1, chapter on “Free Will” and corresponding chapter in The 
Philosophy of the Church Fathers, I. 

“ Cf. above, p. 6or. 

“On the conception of angels as not being causes but only deputies of 
God, see Ghazali, Tabafut al-Falasifab XVII, 4-5, p. 279, Il. 1-2, and Il. 
10-11. On the view that not only angels but also men may act as deputies 


of God, see Ghazali, see Ibya’ XXXV, Kitab al-Taubid wa'l-Tawakkul, 
Section: Bayan Hakikat al-Taubid (Vol. IV, p. 250, Il. 31 ff.). 
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The chief argument used by Muslim Libertarians in support 
of free will was that it was required by divine justice. Already 
one of the earliest of Muslim Libertarians, the Kadarite Ghay- 
lan al-Dimashki, advances this argument in the form of a series 
of questions addressed by him to Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al- 
‘Avis. They read as follows: “Hast thou ever found, O ‘Umar, 
anyone wise who blames (ya‘ib) that which he does, or does 
that which he blames, or who punishes for that which he has 
prescribed or prescribes that for which he will punish? Or 
have you found anyone of discernment who summons men 
to true religion and then leads them astray from it? Have you 
found anyone merciful who imposes upon his servants difficult 
tasks beyond their capacity or who punishes them for obe- 
dience? Or have you found anyone just who incites men to 
injustice and wrongdoing? Or have you found anyone truth- 
ful who incites men to falsehood and deceitfulness?” 3 It is 
later repeatedly used by the Muttazilites. Thus Wiasil, the 
founder of Mu'tazilism, maintains that “God is wise and just 
and it 1s impossible that evil and injustice should be referred 
to Flim and hence it is impossible that He would make men 
do the opposite of what He had commanded and that He 
should ordain something for them and then recompense them 
for it; it thus follows that that man is the doer of good and 
evil, belief and unbelief, obedience and disobedience .. . 
God has endowed him with power over all this.” 1° Similarly 
Thumama argues that, if man’s action is determined by 
God, then man deserves “neither reward nor punishment and 
neither praise (#adb) nor blame (dhamm).” *" It is because 
of this rejection of preordination in the actions of men that 
the Muttazilites, of whom Wasil was the founder, are known 
as “the partisans of justice,” just as, on account of their rejec- 
tion of attributes they are known as the “partisans of unity.” 

This argument, that, if man was not free, divine justice 


* Al Mu'tazilah, p. 16, Ul. 8-13 (p. 26, Il. 3-7). 
*° Milal, p. 32, ll. 7-10. 
" Al Mu'tazilah, p. 35, ll. 15-16 (p. 63, ll, 8-9). 
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could not “blame” and “punish” man for his wrong deeds 
nor could man be “praised” for his good deeds, has its his- 
torical origin in the discussion of the problem of freedom 
from its earliest appearance in literature. Aristotle, whose 
conception of free will is only relative, says that for feelings 
which are without choice we are neither praised (érarvovpefa) 
nor blamed (WeyépeGa).18 The “praise” and “blame” used here 
by Aristotle are human praise and blame. Philo, in support of 
his conception of absolute free will, argues that it is only 
because of the absolute human freedom of the will that “man 
very properly receives blame (pdyov) for offenses which he 
designedly commits and praise (ézawwov) for the good actions 
which he intentionally performs” ? and also that it is because 
the human soul is endowed with freedom that “it will de- 
servedly suffer the inevitable punishment dealt out to ungrate- 
ful freedmen.” 2° The “blame” and “praise” and “punishment” 
used here by Philo are, as evident from the context, divine 
blame and praise and punishment. Similarly John of Damascus 
says that “voluntariness, then, is assuredly followed by praise 
(€watvos) and blame (béyos)” *! and that, if man is not free, 
“God will be found unjust” in punishing, or in ordering to 
punish, those who do evil.22 And so also Abucara, in his 
Arabic work, argues in effect that, if man “is compelled to 
do what he does . . . then how can God in His justice . 
hold out to man the expectation of reward for his obedience 
and punishment for his disobedience.” 2? The Muslim version 
of the argument, we may reasonably assume, came directly 
from Christians, with whom Muslims are known to have de- 
bated the problem. . 

Another argument in support of freedom, the like of which 
occurs in ancient philosophy, is used by WaAsil b. ‘Ata’ in his 
statement that “man knows within himself that capacity 


* Eth. Nic. Wl, 4, 1105b, 32; 1106a, 2-3. 

*° Immut. 10, 47. * Ibid. 10, 48. 
* De Fid. Orth. Il, 24 (PG 94, 953 A). 

* Disputatio Christiani et Saraceni (PG 94, 1592 AB). 
* Abucara, Mimar IX, 3. . 
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(iktidar) and action exist and that whoever denies this denies 
[that which is known by] necessity.” ** ‘This argument, as- 
cribed to the Mu'tazilites, is characterized by Juwayni as an 
argument based on “the perception of the intelligent.” The 
opening statement of the argument reads as follows: “One 
with native intelligence distinguishes between that which is 
within his own power and that which is not within his own 
power and perceives a difference between his movements 
which are voluntary and his colors over which he has no 
power.” ** The same argument, similarly ascribed to the 
Murtazilites, is phrased by Shahrastani as follows: “Man knows 
within himself that the occurrence of an act is in accordance 
with intentions that it is to occur and intentions that it is not 
to occur, so that, if he wants movement, movement will take 
place and, if he wants rest, rest will take place.” 7° As phrased 
by Alexander Aphrodisicnsis, the argument reads as follows: 
“It is rather absurd and against all evidence to say that neces- 
sity extends even to” movements performed by human beings, 
for “all the time we see . . . that not all things are bound to 
such causes as these [that is, as those to which necessity is 
bound].” He then goes on to argue that, while “fire, for 
example, is incapable of receiving cold, . . . it is possible for 
the man who 1s seated, to stand up, for the man in motion to 
come to rest, and for the man who is speaking, to remain 
silent.” ** Strikingly similar to this argument as thus phrased 
by Alexander is the phrasing of the same argument by two 
Jewish philosophers writing in Arabic. In Saadia it reads: “As 
for the argument from sense perception, I find that a human 
being feels conscious of his own power either to speak or to 
remain silent.” ** In Judah Halevi it reads: “For thou per- 
ceivest that thou hast power over either speaking or remaining 


silent.” ? 
* Milal, p. 32, I. 12-14. * Irshad, p. 113, ll. 19-21 (183-184). 
* Nibayat, p. 79, ll. 10-12. 
* Alexander, De Fato IX. Cf. Cicero, De Fato V. 
* Emunot IV, 4, p. 152, ll. 10-11. 
” Cuzari V, 20, p. 340, Il. 10-11; p. 341, Il. 5-7. 
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The influence of Greek terminology through the Church 
Fathers may be discerned in the use of the Arabic term Rada- 
riyyah as a designation of those who believed in free will. 
Originally in the Koran God is described by various forms 
of the verb kadar, “to possess power,” “to determine,” “to 
decree.” Thus God is described as “powerful (Radir) over 
all” (2:19), as “the powerful” — al-kadir (30:53), as “having 
the power (kadir) to send down a sign” (6:37), and Moses 
is said to have come to Midian by God’s kadar, “decree” 
(20:42). But, when the question of free will was raised, the 
term kadariy yah was applied not to the Predestinarians, who 
believed that power belongs only to God, but rather to the 
Libertarians, who believed that “God is not to be described as 
having power (kudrah) over a thing over which men have 
power (yakdur).” *° Why that name was given to those who 
assigned power to man has been variously explained. A collec- 
tion of these various explanations was made by Nallino,*" in 
which is included Goldziher’s explanation that the deniers of 
God’s kadar are called kadariy yah in the sense of lucus a non 
lucendo.” Nallino himself accepts Haarbriicker’s explana- 
tion * that they were called kadariyyah because they were 
the first to discuss the meaning of the term kadar which was 
used in the Koran. A new explanation offered by Watt is that 
the term kadariyyah started as a nickname by which the 
Predestinarians and Libertarians called each other, but which 
ultimately stuck only to the Libertarians.** I should like to 
suggest that the use of the term kadariyyah as a description 
of the Libertarians, with the implied new use of the term 
kadar as meaning the power of man to determine his own 
actions, was due to the influence of Greek philosophic vocab- 
ulary. It happens that in the report by John of Damascus of 


” Makalat, p. 549, ll. 9-10. 

*C. A. Nallino, “Sul nome di ‘qadariti’,” Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 7 
(1916-18), 461-466. 

“ Goldziher, Vorlesungen tiber den Islam, 4, p. 95 (English, p- tor). 

“ Haarbriicker’s translation of Shahrastani’s Milal, vol. Il, p. 387. 

“Watt, Free Will, pp. 48-49. 
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the disputation between the Christian and the Muslim the term 
used for one being cndowed with free will is adrefovatos,*” 
which literally means “in one’s own power,” and hence “one’s 
own master,” “free agent.” We may assume that in the de- 
bates between Muslims and Christians on the problem of 
freedom of the will the term adre€ovctos was translated into 
Arabic by kadir bi-nafsibi, “powerful by his own self.” Once 
the term kédir, “powerful,” was thus used in a phrase describ- 
ing man’s Own power, it was quite natural to use the term 
kadariyyah as a description of those who believed in man’s 
own power to determine his actions. 

Thus the very name Kadarites by which the carly Liber- 
tarians came to be called is owed to the influence of Greck 
philosophic terminology through Christian sources. 

As to whether there was also a Jewish influence upon 
Muslim Libertarianism, Isfara’ini states explicitly that Muslim 
Libertarians have acquired their belief in free will from Jewish 
Libertarians.?*> Two modern Jewish scholars, Schreiner and 
Neumark, think that Wéasil’s statement to the effect that 
everything is predestined “except goodness and wickedness, 
nobleness and baseness, which belong to men’s acquisitions 
(aksab)” ** reflects the influence of the rabbinic statement 
that “everything is in the power of Heaven except the fear 
of TTeaven.” #8 It is, however, to be noted that, even if we 
assume that Wasil’s statement has been influenced by the 
rabbinic statement, there is still the following difference 
between them. According to Wasil, to be predestined means 
to be created by God directly; * according to the rabbis, to 
be “in the power of Heaven” means to be created by God 
indirectly through intermediate causes. 

Though the Muttazilites from their very beginning fol- 


* Tohn of Damascus, op. cit. (PG 94, 1589 BC). 

“ Tabsir, p. 133, ll. 7-10; ef. above, p. 70. Cf. also above, p. 605. 

* Milal, p. 32, 1. 19 — p. 33, 1. 1. On the use of the term “acquisitions” 
here, see below, p. 666. 

* Berakot 33b. 

* Cf. above at n. 6. 
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lowed the Kadarites in affirming that man has power over 
his action, they were not certain as to whether that power 
entitles him to be described as the creator of his action. Thus 
Ash‘ari, in an early part of his Makalat, reports that there was 
a difference of opinion among the Mu'tazilites as to whether 
man creates (yablukw) his actions or not.*° Later in the same 
work he reports that all the Muttazilites, except one, affirmed 
that man is in the real sense of the terms a fal, “agent,” and 
a muhbdith, “innovator,” and a mubtari, “inventor,” and a 
nrunshe, “causer of rising.” 41 The term halik, “creator,” is 
significantly omitted from the list of terms upon which all the 
Mu'tazilites, except one, agreed that they may be applied to 
man in their real, and not merely in their metaphorical, sense. 
An explanation of this difference of opinion among the Mu'ta- 
zilites with regard to the term “creator” is to be found in the 
following statement of Juwayni: “The early Muttazilites re- 
frained from calling man creator (Palik) because of the close- 
ness of their contact with the early Muslims who unanimously 
declared that there is no creator but God, The later Mu‘ta- 
zilites, however, became bold and called man creator in [what 
they considered to be] the real sense of the term.” 2 As to 
who these later Mu'tazilites were and why they had no 
scruples in applying to man the term creator, we are in- 
formed by Taftazani in the following statement: “The early 
Muttazilites refrained from using the term Palik, creator, with 
reference to man, and only used the terms szzjid, bringer into 
existence, mupbtari, inventor, and the like. But when al-Jubba’i 
and his followers saw that the terms all meant the same, 
namely, the one who causes a transition from nonexistence 
into existence (al-mubrij min al-adam ila al-wujud), they 
became bold and used term halik, creator.” # What this last 
part of the statement means is that Jubba’i and his followers 

® Makalat, p. 228, Ul. 5~11. 

* [bid., p. §39, I. 12-13. 

“Irshad, p. 106, Ul. 11-13 (173-4). 


“ Taftazani, p. 96, ll. 3-6. For Jubba’i’s own statement as to why he 
applicd to man the term “creator,” see below, pp- 680-681. 
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came to consider the difference between the term “creator” 
and the other terms as being only verbal. This view of Jubba’i 
would seem to have become prevalent among the Mu'tazilites, 
for Shahrastani, in his exposition of the views of the Mu‘ta- 
vilites in general, says that “they are in agreement that man 
is a possessor of power (kadir) and creator (balik) of his 
actions, the good and the bad.” 44 

The description of man as having power over his action, 
commonly used by the Mu'tazilites in expressing their belief 
in free will, even when added by the description of man as 
being a creator, does not mean that man’s action is entirely 
independent of God, for, while indeed man has the power to 
act, that power comes to him from God. As to how that 
power (kudrah) or, as it is also called, capacity (istita‘ah), 
conics to man from God, there were two views. 

According to one view, man gua man is from birth en- 
dowed by God with the power to act. It is this view which 
is reported by Ash‘ari in the name of the Mayminiyyah, of 
which he says that it is in accordance with the view of the 
Mu'tazilites. It reads as follows: “God has entrusted (fawwa- 
da) men with acts and has conceded to them (ja‘ala labuz) 
the capacity to perform all the duties imposed upon them, so 
that both unbelievers and believers are in a position to carry 
them out, and God has no will in men’s actions and men’s 
actions are not created by God.” *° Historically, this concep- 
tion of free will was first formulated by Philo ** and was 
followed by all the early Church Fathers.‘ 

According to another view, man gua man is not endowed 
from birth with the power to act, but with each act God 
creates in man a power which enables him to act freely of 

*“ Milal, p. 30, ll. 16-17. 

* Makalat, p. 93, ll. 7-10. Cf. definition of tafwid, “entrustment,” “dele- 
gation,” quoted by Franz Rosenthal, in his Muslim Conception of Freedom, 
p- 21, n. 50, from As-Sarakhsi’s Uszil (Cairo, 1372), I, 122: “Delegation 
(tafwid) means delegation of the divine will to a person, giving him the 
right to choose and thus making him responsible for his actions.” 


“ Cf. Philo, I, pp. 424-428. 
“Cf. ibid., I, pp. 458-459, and my Religious Philosophy, pp. 158-161. 
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his own accord. That there was such a view among Lib- 
ertarians as distinct from the preceding view is explicitly 
stated by Maimonides who — in contrast to “those” of whom 
he simply says that they assert that “man has capacity 
(istitdah),” 48 by which he undoubtedly means the view as- 
cribed by Ash‘ari to the Maymiuniyyah — mentions “the 
Muttazilites,” of whom he says that they assert that “man acts 
in virtue of a power (kudrah) created in him.” 4? Undoubt- 
edly this direct statement of Maimonides is based upon some 
source which is unknown to me at the present writing. An 
implication of a difference of opinion among the Muttazilites 
on this question is to be discerned, I believe, in Ash‘ari’s 
discussion of the difference of opinion among the Muttazilites 
on the question whether capacity (istita‘ab) has duration or 
not. Most of the Muttazilites, he reports, say it has, but some 
say it has not.°° Underlying this difference of opinion, I take 
it, is the question whether capacity is an inborn endowment 
in man, so that it precedes every act of man and hence has 
duration, or whether it is created simultaneously with each 
act and, inasmuch as acts are continuously created, the ca- 
pacity for an act has no duration.*! Consequently, whenever 
Muttazilites happen vaguely to speak of man as having power 
to act, they may mean thereby either a power with which 
man qua man is endowed from birth or a power which God 
creates in man with each act. 

Then there was another difference among the Libertarians 
in their conception of freedom. According to most of them, 
the power to act which man derives from God in either of the 
two ways mentioned is a power to perform either noble acts 
and goodness or base acts and wickedness. According to one 
group of Libertarians, however, only “wickedness and base 
acts are from men themselves,” whereas “noble acts and good- 
ness are from God.” *? What this view means, we may assume, 


* Moreh Ill, 17 (4), p. 337, 1. 24. 
“ Ibid. 1, 73 (6), p- 141, 1. 20. 
© Makalat, p. 230, ll. 1-8. 


* Cf. below, p. 670. 
* Malati, Tanbib, p. 126, 1. 15. 
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is that one is free either to follow or to resist the inducements 
of Satan, which are the source of man’s base and wicked 
actions, but one is not free to resist the grace of God, which 
is the source of man’s noble and good actions. It is not clear, 
however, whether the divine grace by which, according to 
this group of Libertarians, man is enabled to do good is a 
power with which man qua man is endowed by God at his 
birth or whether it is a power which God creates in man with 
each act he is about to perform. A similar vagueness with 
regard to the use of divine grace occurs later in the discussion 
of Hatirani.® 


Il. THe Hatirani iw vue KALaM AND GHAZALI 
AS INNER Morive Powers or Human Actions * 


The controversy in Islam between the Predestinarians and 
the Libertarians as to whether inan in his doing of evil is a 
free agent or not means whether man is free to resist some 
power that prompts him to do evil. In the Koran, that power 
is called Satan, who, though created by God (7:11), has set 
himself up, evidently with the permission of God, as the 
beguiler of man (7:15—17) and is described as “an enemy, 
openly leading astray” (28:14) and as one whose “incitement” 
incites man (41:36). This incitement of Satan is, according 
to the Predestinarians, irresistible, whereas, according to the 
Libertarians, it 1s resistible, so that when man, without resisting 
it, does the evil which he is incited to do, he does it of his own 
free will. 

This description of Satan as enemy and evil inciter of man 
reflects both the Biblical and the Rabbinic conception of 
Satan. In the Bible, though mostly Satan is represented as the 
adversary, that is, the enemy, of man, he is also described as 


“Cf. below, p. 636. 
*Reprinted from Studies in Mysticism and Religion, presented to Ger- 
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the inciter of man to do something wrong.’ In Rabbinic litera- 
ture, Satan continues to be the adversary or enemy of man, 
but his role as the evil inciter of man is much greater, and 
he is specifically described as one who “goes down [from 
heaven] and leads [man] astray.” ~ But in this role of his as 
inciter of evil he is identified with the evil yeser® who, like 
Satan, is called “enemy” * and is described as “inciting” man 
to evil,® but, unlike Satan, is said to exist within man himself, 
in his heart.* In the Koran, however, there is no explicit men- 
tion of an evil motive power within man himself correspond- 
ing to the Rabbinic evil yeser, though there may be an allusion 
to some such motive power in the statements that “his soul 
permitted (tawwa‘at) him to slay his brother” (5:33) and 
“the soul is wont to command evil” (12: "3 )); 

Nor is there in the Koran any explicit mention of a good 
motive power within man himself corresponding to the Rab- 
binic good yeser. The only good motive power explicitly 
mentioned in the Koran as the opponent of Satan is God him- 
self. Thus: “But for the goodness and mercy of God towards 
you, you would have followed Satan, except a few” (4:85); 
“But for the goodness and mercy of God, not one of you 
would be ever pure, but God purifies whom He will” (24: 
21); “And if an incitement from Satan incites thee, then take 
refuge in God” (41:36); “I take refuge in the Lord of men 
. . . from the evil of the Whisperer” (114:1, 4); “Verily no 
power has he over those who believe” (16: 101). Here, again, 
the Koranic conception of God as the cause of man’s doing 
of good is taken by the Predestinarians to mean that God 
compels man to do good, whereas by the Libertarians it is 
taken to mean that the power of freedom of choice possessed 
by man is ultimately traceable to God who has created it 
within him. 

Gradually, however, new conceptions of powers that move 


*T Chron. 21:1; cf. If Sam. 24:1. * Sukkab 52a. 
* Baba Batra 16a. ° [bid. §2b. 
* [bid. ; * Tbid. 52a. 
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man to good or to evil action appeared in Islam. First, there 
appeared, as a counterpart of Satan, a new good motive power, 
who, like Satan, was a creation of God external to man. 
Sccond, both for the doing of good and the doing of evil there 
appeared two new motive powers, both creations of God 
within man himself. 

The reference to a created good motive power external to 
man occurs in a tradition which reads as follows: 


Man has two visitations (lammatani), a visitation (lami- 
niab) from the angel and a visitation from Satan. As for 
the visitation of the angel, it portends good and a belief 
in the Truth and a benignancy of the soul; as for the 
visitation of Satan, it portends evil and a denial of the 
Truth anda malignancy of the soul.” 


‘Thus from among the angels who in the Koran are said to act 
as Grod’s messengers one angel has been selected to act for 
God as the opponent of Satan. 

Two motive powers for the action of man, vaguely de- 
scribed by terms which lend themselves to different inter- 
pretations, appear in another tradition. The difference of 
interpretation of those terms is brought out in four translations 
of this tradition, two in English and two in French. I shall 
quote these translations in chronological order and in the first 
of these translations I shall insert within parentheses the vague 
Arabic terms which lend themselves to those different inter- 
pretations. 


1. I. Ef. Salisbury, 1866: “There is made to succeed no 
successor (7d istublifa balifab) [in human descent] who 
has not two inclinations (bitdnatani), one prompting 
him to good, and impelling him thereto, and the other 


"Quoted in Lisan al-‘Arab, Vol. 16, p. 26, Il. 12-13; cf. Fritz Meier, Die 
Fawa@ib al-Gamal wa-Fawatib al-Gamal des Nagm ad-Din al-Kubré (1957), 
pr 29, 03: 


“Kadar VIII, p. 255, ll. 2-4, in Bubari, al-Sabib (ed. Krehl and Juynboll). 
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prompting him to evil, and thereto impelling him; and 
he is secured whom God secures.” ® 

2. A. de Vlieger, 1903: “Chaque prince s’entoure de deux 
especes de confidents. Il y a des confidents qui lui con- 
seillent le bien et qui l’y incitent; il y en a d’autres qui lui 
conseillent le mal et qui l’y incitent. Et celui-la est bien 
protégé que Dieu protége.” !° 

3. O. Houdas, 1914: “Tout vicaire institué par Dieu pos- 
séde deux sentiments innés: l’un qui lui ordonne le bien 
et excite a le faire; autre qui lui ordonne le mal et 
Pexcite a le faire. Celui-la seul est préservé que Dieu 
préserve.” "! 


4. W. M. Watt, 1948: “There is no ‘calif? who does not 
have two courtiers, one ordering and inciting him to 
good, and one to bad; and the protected is he whom God 
protects.” !° 


Of these four translations, the second and the fourth take the 
good and the evil inciter to exist outside of man, thus iden- 
tifying them probably with the angel and Satan of the other 
tradition. The first and the third translations take them to 
exist within man himself, and the first translation, that _of 
Salisbury, I shall try to show, is based upon an identification 
of these two inner motives for human action with the Jewish 
traditional two yesarim, the good yeser and the evil yeser. 
Let me write a sort of commentary on Salisbury’s translation. 

First, Salisbury’s translation of the expression ma istublifa 
halifab by “there is made to succeed no successor [in human 
descent],” which means “there is no human being,” ts evi- 
dently based upon the Koranic verses “I am making a succes- 
sor (balifatan) on earth” (2:28) and “It is He who made you 
successors (hal@ifa) on earth” (6:165; 35:37), in the former 

°“Mfuhammadan Doctrine of Predestination and Free Will,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 8 (1866), p. 137. 

** Kitab al Qadr, p. 64. 


" El-Bokbari: Les Traditions Islamiques, IV, 324. . 
” Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam, p. 27. 
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of which Adam is called “successor” and in the latter men 
in general are called “successors.” 

second, his translation of the term bitanatani, which liter- 
ally means “inner sides,” by the term “inclinations” is prob- 
ably based on the assumption that the passage reflects the 
Rabbinic view that in every man there is a “good yeser” and 
an “evil yeser,” that 1s, a good inclination and an evil incli- 
Hatlon. 

\ view explicitly affirming the existence of two motive 
forces within man himself, referred to by the term patirani. 
which is the dual form of the singular batir, was, according 
to reports in Ash‘ari’s Makalat, introduced by Nazzam (d. 
845). The reports read as follows: 


t. [brahim al-Nazzam said: There must needs be hatirani, 
of which one bids advancing (al-ikdam) and the other 
bids desisting (al-kaff), so that one’s choice between 
them may be a genuine choice. Ibn al-Rawandi reported 
of him that he had said the bdtir of disobedience (al- 
masiyab) is from God, except that God produced it for 
the sake of causing just action and not in order to stir up 
disobedience."* 


2. [brahim al-Nazzam maintained that man has no power 
[of free choice] over that for which he has no batirani 
(la yubtar) in his heart." 


Aslvari’s first report quite evidently implies that the original 
statement of Nazzam consisted of two parts, the first part 
dealing with the need of batirani for the proper exercise of 
free choice between advancing and desisting and the second 
part dealing with the need of Patirani for the proper exercise 
of free choice between obedience and disobedience. But it is 


'* Makalat, p. 427, 1. 16-p. 428, 1. 1; The first part of the report is 
reproduced by Shahrastani, Milal, p. 41, ll. 2-3, on which see the comment 
by S. Horovitz in Ueber den Einfluss der griechischen Philosophie auf die 
Entwicklung des Kalam (Breslau, 1909), p. 26. 

“ Makalat, p. 239, 1. 5. 
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not clear what the relation between these two parts was. On 
the one hand, the two parts may have referred to two differ- 
ent kinds of acts, the first part referring to what may be called 
secular acts, described by the terms advancing and desisting, 
by which was simply meant doing and not doing, and the 
second part referring to what may be called religious acts, 
described by the terms obedience and disobedience, by which 
was quite evidently meant obedience and disobedience to 
divine commands. On the other hand, the second part may 
have been only an extension of the first part, explaining that 
by advancing and desisting was meant obedience and dis- 
obedience to divine commands. However, from a report by 
Baghdadi on Nazzim’s theory of batirani soon to be quoted," 
a report evidently based either on Ash‘ari’s first report or on 
the same source that was used by Ash‘ari in that first report, 
it may be inferred that the first report of Ash‘ari dealt only 
with acts of obedience and disobedience to divine commands 
and that hence hatirdni were required by Nazzam only in 
connection with religious acts. Accordingly, in his brief 
second report on Nazzam’s theory of batirani, which is evi- 
dently based on his longer first report and is couched in his 
own language, Ash‘ari did not feel the need of specifying that 
the acts for which Nazzim required batirani were only reli- 
gious acts. From still another report by Ash‘ari on Nazzim 
we gather that, in contradistinction to the batir of disobe- 
dience, who is described here by Nazzim as one who was 
created in the heart of man and who only “bids” (ya’mur) 
man to desist from obedience to divine commands, Satan is 
described by him as one for whom it is impossible to enter 
into the heart of man and who “restrains” (maha) ' man from 
performing acts of piety and charity. 

Thus in connection with religious acts there are within 
man two opposite motive powers called hatirani. What ac- 
cording to Nazzim were the two opposite motive powers 
within man in connection with secular acts may be gathered 


™ Cf. below, p. 631. 
" Tbid., p. 436, ll. 12-15. 
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from two other reports on him by Ash‘ari. The reports read 
as follows: 


i. Al-Nazzam said: All bodies are in motion and mo- 
tion is twofold, motion in the sense of an inclination to 
mouon (7timad) and motion in the sense of locomotion 
(vuklah), and both of them are motion in reality, wherc- 
as rest exists only in speech.?° 

2. Ibrahim al-Nazzim said: (a) There is no action of 
man but motion [and similarly desistance from action, 
which is rest, is motion]; (b) man does not produce an 
act of motion [in his body unless there is a corresponding 
motion] in the soul; (c) prayer and fasting [which are 
religious acts of the body], desires and aversions and 
knowledge and ignorance [which are acts of the soul], 
truthfulness (al-sidk) and falsehood (al-kadhib) [spoken 
about matters of belief, which are religious acts of the 
body |, a man’s speech and his silence [which are secular 
acts of the body], and the rest of the acts of man are 
motions.’* 


Combining these two reports with reports quoted above, 
we gather that, in the case of all opposite acts of the body, 
whether secular or religious, there must be corresponding 
opposite acts of the soul, but, whereas in the case of secular 
opposite acts of the body, the corresponding opposite acts of 
the soul may be such opposites as desires and aversions or 
knowledge and ignorance, in the case of religious opposite 
acts of the body, the corresponding opposite acts of the soul 
are the batir of obedience and the batir of disobedience. 


“Tbid., p. 324, Il. 12-13. On the term i'timad, see S. Pines, “Etudes sur 
Awhad al-Zaman Abu’l Barakat al-Baghdadi,” Revue des Etudes Juives, 103 
(1938), pp. 45 ff. and Goichon, lbn Sina: Livre des Directives et Remarques, 
pp. 284-285, n. 2. 

* Ibid., p. 403, Ml. 14-16. Cf. Milal, p. 38, 1. 7: “Knowledge in its various 
forms and desires are motions of the soul.” Cf. also the terms kadbib and 
sidk in such verses of the Koran, for instance, as (3:69) “They speak 
falsehood (al-kadbiba) about God” and (33:8) “He might ask the speakers 
of the truth as to their truthfulness (sidkibim).” 
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Baghdadi in his report referred to above assigns to Nazzam’s 
theory of patirani a foreign origin. According to him, it was 
borrowed by Nazzam from the Brahmans, whose view is de- 
scribed by him as follows: 


As for the Brahmans, they acknowledge the unity of the 
Creator but deny the Messengers [sent by Him] and 
they maintain . . . that the heart of no human being is 
devoid of batirani. One of the batirani is from God, and 
this one calls man’s attention to that which makes it 
necessary for him to know concerning the knowledge of 
God and concerning the duty of his giving thanks to 
God, and it prompts him to speculation and to the seeking 
of information concerning God from His signs (dyat) 
and demonstrations (dal@il).'® The second batir is from 
Satan, and this turns man away from obedience to the 
batir which is from God." 


Baghdadi then goes on to show how Nazzim has introduced 
certain changes in this theory of patirani, among them the 
view that both the batir of obedience (al-ti‘ah) and the 
hatir of disobedience (al-ma‘siyah) were created by God in 
the heart of man.2° 

Now Baghdadi’s brief account here of Brahmanism is on 
the whole similar to the longer accounts of it in Ibn Hazm *! 
and Shahrastani.”? But neither in Ibn Hazm nor in Shahrastani 
is there any mention of bétirani, nor is there in them any men- 
tion of a being corresponding to the Satan here in Baghdadi. 
In fact, Brahmanism, I am told by Professor Daniel H. H. 
Ingalls, has no conception of two opposite motive powers in 


“Cf. Saadia’s translation of the Hebrew otot u-mofetim (signs and 
wonders [répara]) by ayat u-barahin, signs and demonstrations (Deut. 6:22 
et passim) and Koran (2:86): “Moses came to you with demonstrations 
(b?l bayyinati).” Cf. Kaufmann, Attributenlebre, p. 15, n. 28. 

* Usil, p. 26, ll. 6-12; p. 154, 1. 16 —p. 155, 1. 3. 

“Ibid. p. 27, ll. 2-3; p- 155, ll. 10-11. In Fark, p. 338, ll. 6-7, Baghdadi 
attributes the theory of 44atirani to the “Brahmans and Kadariyyah.” 

” Fisal, I, p. 69, 1. 4 ff. 

* Milal, p. 444, |. 10 ff. 
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man. Accordingly, while we may assume that Baghdadi had 
some source — some spurious oral or written account of Brah- 
manism — from which he derived his information about the 
Brahman’s batirani, the fact that no mention is made of these 
batirani by Ibn Hazm and Shahrastani shows quite clearly 
that Baghdadi’s source of information was not generally 
known and, if known at all, was not widely used, and hence 
one may doubt whether it could have been the source of 
Nazzam’s theory of batirani. From Baghdadi’s report, how- 
ever, it may be inferred that Nazzam’s theory of batirani was 
considered by Baghdadi, and undoubtedly also by others, as 
being of foreign origin. Let us then try to find out what that 
foreign origm may have been. Three possibilities suggest 
themselves. 

First, there is the Zoroastrian doctrine of the “Twin Spirits” 
which lead man to choose good or evil. The text, quoted from 
a literal translation, reads as follows: “Now, in the beginning 
were these two Spirits (t@ mainya@), who had revealed them- 
selves as Twin, well-working; in thoughts, and in words also, 
and in deeds, these two show themselves as good and bad; 
and of these two the wise rightly do choose, but not so the 
unwise” (Yasna XXX, 3).°* The similarity between the 
Zoroastrian t@ mainy# and Nazzam’s batirani is striking. The 
fact that Nazzam is said to have associated himself in his 
youth with “the sect of Dualists” ** would seem to corroborate 
the assumption of a Zoroastrian influence upon him. More- 
over, the term Patir has among its several meanings also the 
meaning of “thought,” “mind”; and so does also the term 
mainyt. 

Second, there is the Jewish doctrine of the two yesarim 
mentioned before. Not only is there a general similarity be- 
tween the Jewish doctrine and Nazzim’s doctrine, but there 
is also a connection between the Arabic batir and the Hebrew 


* The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra translated by Irach J. S. Tarapore- 
wala (Bombay, 1951), p. 136. 
** Baghdadi, Fark, p. 113, ll. 13-14. 
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yeser, for, though the roots of these two terms have different 
meanings, both of these terms have acquired the same deriva- 
tive meanings of “thought,” “desire,” and “inclination.” In 
fact, Saadia, in his Arabic translation of the Pentateuch, 
renders the Hebrew yeser (Gen. 6: 5; 8:21; Deut. 31: 21) by 
the Arabic hatir. Then there are especially striking similarities 
between the batir of disobedience in Nazzam. and the evil 
yeser in Judaism. Just as the batir of disobedience is said by 
Nazzam to have been created by God, so is the evil yeser 
said by the rabbis to have been created by God himself,?* and 
just as the batir of disobedience is said by Nazzam to have 
been created for a good purpose, so is the evil yeser said by 
the rabbis to have been created for a good purpose and to 
have been included among the things created by God which 
are described as “very good” (Gen. 1: Cee ae 

Third, as the term patir has also the meaning of “soul,” the 
distinction between the hatir of obedience and the batir of 
disobedience may reflect Plato’s distinction in the human soul 
between two parts, the rational (doyworuxdv) and the irrational 
(adkoyoriKov) or concupiscent (émBuynrixdv), of which the 
former is that which restrains (73 xwASov) man from some- 
thing noxious and the latter is that which prompts (76 xededor) 
him to it.?? Or, in its meaning of “desire,” the term Patir may 
reflect Aristotle’s use of the term épe€tf, “appetency,” which, 
when combined with intellect (vods), is used “in accordance 
with reason” and yields “rational wish” (BovrAnots), but, when 
combined with imagination and used contrary to reason, 
yields concupiscence (émupia),?8 thus corresponding to Naz- 
zam’s batir of obedience and hatir of disobedience. 

It would be futile to speculate as to which of these sources 
was that from which Nazzam derived his theory of batirani. 
Ecclecticism is characteristic of Nazzim as of all the other 
Mutakallimin, and we may therefore assume that his theory 
of batirani had its origin in a combination of all these sources. 


* Berakot 61a. * Republic 1V 
439 CD. 
*° Genesis Rabbah 9, 7. * De Anima Mil, 10, 433a, 9-30. 
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A combination of the Jewish yesarim with the philosophic 
rational and irrational desires, or rational and irrational souls, 
is already to be found in Philo ”® and, it can be shown, also 
in Christianity. Accordingly, in whatever sense the term batir 
is used by Nazzam, whether in its sense of desire or inclination 
or intellect or soul, the batirani are conceived by him as two 
special inner motive powers which prompt man to opposite 
religious acts, as distinguished from some general inner motive 
powers which prompt man to opposite secular acts. In both 
these kinds of acts, Nazzim, as a Mu‘tazilite, believed that 
man is free to make his own choice between the two opposite 
promptings. 

The theory of batirani introduced by the Muttazilite Naz- 
zain met with various reactions among his fellow Mu'tazilites. 
As reported by Ash‘ari “Abia al-Hudhayl and [some of] the 
rest of the Mu'tazilites” adopted it but they made the batir 
of disobedience to come from Satan.*° Others, however, re- 
jected them altogether. The reports on the latter read as 
follows: 


(1) Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir said: He who is free to choose 
his action, and as he chooses it, is in no need of the 
hatirani, and as proof of this he proffered the first Satan, 
for there is no tradition that Satan had a batir (yubtar).* 


The reference is to the verses in the Koran where Satan, or 
rather Iblis, is said to have been created by God and to have 
disobeyed Him (7: 10-11; 38: 77) but where no mention is 
made of a batir by which he was led to disobey God. 


(2) Some people said that, in the case of action which 
man by his own nature is apt to perform and which he 
has a mind to perform, towards which he has an inclina- 
tion and for which he has a liking, there is no need for a 


” Cf. my Philo, II, 288-290. 

® Makalat, p. 429, ll. 1-2. For the reason of my adding within brackets 
the qualifying “some of,” see below, n. 33. 

" [bid., p. 428, ll. 5-6; cf. Milal, p. 45, ll. 16-18. 
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batir to urge him to perform them. As for actions, how- 
ever, which man dislikes and for which he has an aver- 
sion, when those actions are divine commands, God 
creates in man such a number of motive powers as will 
counterbalance his dislike for those actions and his aver- 
sion to them. And if the actions toward which man has 
an inclination and for which he has a liking were insti- 
gated by Satan, then God equips man with certain motive 
powers and an incitement which counterbalance the 
instigation of Satan and bar his way to victory. And if 
God wishes that an action which man dislikes and to 
which by his nature he has an aversion should be liked 
and desired by him, He creates motive powers and an 
incitement and an intimidation and an augmentation 
(tawfir) ** which surpass that which there is in him of a 
dislike for that action, with the result that he is inclined 
to that to which he is [pow] urged and which by nature 
he is [now] made to desire. Ibn al-Rawandi states that 
this view is the same as his own view.*? 


The difference between these anonymous “people,” with 
whom Ibn al-Rawandi agrees, and Nazzam may be restated 
as follows: As Muttazilites, who believe in free will, they 
admit with Nazzam that, in the case of secular acts, free will 
means man’s power to choose between the opposite prompt- 
ings of a natural inclination and a natural aversion; but, in 
disagreement with Nazzam who, in the case of religious acts, 
takes free will to mean man’s power to choose between the 
opposite promptings of a batir of obedience and a batir of 

“The reading taufir here, as may be seen from its variants, is doubtful. 
It is probably a corruption of taufik which is used elsewhere in the Makalat 
(p. 263, 1. 1; p. 283, 1. 10) in the sense of divine help or favor or grace. 

™ Makalat, p. 428, ll. 7-15. It is undoubtedly these two types of opponents 
of Nazzam, who specifically opposed his requirement of hatirani for reli- 
gious acts, that Ash‘art had in mind when immediately after his second 
report on Nazzam (p. 239, 1. 5; cf. above at n. 14) he says that “{some of] 
the rest of the Mu'tazilites” disagreed with him (p. 239, Il. 6-7). For the 


reason of my adding within brackets the qualifying “some of,” see above 
at N. 30. 
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disobedience, they believe that, even in religious acts, free will 
means man’s power to choose between the opposite prompt- 
ings of a natural inclination and a natural aversion. Like 
Nazzam, however, they believe that, in religious acts, there is 
for disobedience also an external instigator, and that is the 
Koranic Satan. Again, as Mu'tazilites, they admit with Naz- 
zim that God who has endowed man with the power of free 
will docs not interfere in human actions,** but they add that 
under certain circumstances God may help man toward the 
excreise of his power of free will. This auxiliary divine grace, 
they say, manifests itself in three ways. In the case of the 
instigation of Satan to disobedience, (1) God may create in 
man new motive powers which would counterbalance the 
Satanic instigation, so that man would be enabled to exercise 
his power of free will and make his own choice. In the case 
of the prompting to disobedience by a natural aversion, either 
(2) God may, again, create in man new motive powers which 
would counterbalance that prompting of the natural aversion, 
so that man would be enabled to exercise his power of free 
will and make his own choice, or (3) God may transform 
that prompting to disobedience into a prompting to obedience. 
It is not clear, however, whether this auxiliary divine grace is 
conceived of by these anonymous “people” and Ibn al-Ra- 
wandi as a free grace or as a merited grace. 

Among the orthodox Mutakallimitin, Nazzam’s theory of 
batiram, used in the sense of two inner motive powers one 
inciting to good actions and the other inciting to evil actions, 
was adopted by Muhasibi, who, though regarded by the Sufi 
as one of them, is included by Baghdadi and Shahrastani and 
others among the orthodox Mutakallimin.* But, while ac- 
cepting Nazzam’s theory of batirani, as a Predestinarian, Mu- 
hasibi did not believe that man was free to follow the prompt- 
ing of either of the one or the other of the Patirdni, and so, 

“ Tbid., p. 549, Ul. g-11. 

* Kitab al-Ri'aya Libuqiq Allab by . . . al-Muhasibi, edited by Margaret 
Smith, Introduction, p. [xv]. Cf. paragraph on Muhasibt by Fritz Meier 
(cited above, n. 7), pp. 127-128. 
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as if for the purpose of changing the original unorthodox 
meaning of the theory, he does not use the term atirani, 
which is the dual of Aatir, nor does he speak of a contrast 
between one kind of bétir and another kind of batir; instead 
he uses the term batarat, which is the plural of batrab, and he 
speaks of a contrast between one kind of hatarat and another 
kind of batarat, the singular batir being used by him only in 
the sense of one of the sources of one of those two kinds of 
hatarat.*’ Thus, reflecting Nazzam’s statement that “there 
must needs be atirami, of which one bids advancing [that is, 
obedience] and the other bids desisting [that is, disobedi- 
ence],” he says that “the keeping of the laws of God is in 
accordance with the batarat of the heart, which incite to 
every good and evil.” ** But, whereas according to Nazzam 
both batirini come from God and according to Abi al-Hud- 
hayl and others the bdtir of disobedience comes from Satan, 
Muhasibi gives a different explanation of the origin of his good 
and evil hatarat. 

His explanation of the origin of the good hatarat is twofold. 

First, they come “from the intellect (al-‘akl) after God has 
aroused it.” ** The first part of the statement quite evidently 
reflects Aristotle’s statement that rational wish arises from 
appetency plus the intellect.** The second part is an attempt 
to harmonize the Aristotelian and the Koranic teaching by 
making the intellect only that which carries out the bidding 
of God. 

Second, explains Muhasibi, this rousing of the intellect con- 
sists partly in that “God recalls to the mind of man [a remem- 
brance of God] by the creation of a hatir which He installs 
in the man’s heart” and partly in that “He commands the 
angel to recall to the mind of man [that remembrance of 
God].” *° In connection with the angel, Muhasibi quotes in 
the name of ‘Abdallah b. Mas‘td the tradition quoted above 


* Cf, above at n. 27. 
“Op. cit. p. 44, Il. 15-16. 


* Cf. below at n. 4o. 


“ Op. cit. n. 35, p. 44, I. 3-4. 
Si hid., 120; 
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about the visitation (Jammah) from the angel,*t upon which 
he remarks that in one tradition ascribed to ‘Abdallah b. 
Mlas‘ud it is said that the visitation from the angel means 
Grod.*” All this would seem to be an attempt to harmonize 
Nazzam’s batir of obedience with the angel of tradition and 
Csod of the Koran. 

I Tis explanation of the origin of the evil batarat is also two- 
fold. 

Kirst, they come “from the passionate desire (hawan) of 
the soul.” ** This, we may assume, means that the evil batarat 
come from what Aristotle calls “concupiscence,” that is, pas- 
sionate desire, which, according to him, arises from appetency 
plus imagination by which man is apt to be moved contrary 
to reason; ** or it means that they come from what Plato calls 
“the irrational or concupiscent” part of the soul. That this 
has a reference to a philosophic view is evident from Muha- 
sibi’s subsequent statement that “one of the philosophers (al- 
bukama@) said: If you want the intellect to rule over passionate 
desire (bawan) do not undertake an act of pleasure until 
you consider the end.” 4° Whatever the immediate source 
of this quotation, ultimately it rests on Plato’s advice that 
“all passionate desires” (ém@vpiac) should be controlled by 
“knowledge and reason” (émorjyyn Kai d\éy) ** plus Aris- 
totle’s statement that rational wish is that which is guided by 
the practical intellect which is always directed to some end.** 
As proof-text of this philosophic explanation of the origin of 
evil deeds he quotes two Koranic verses, which literally read 
that “his soul (wafsubu) permitted him to slay his brother” 
(5:33) and that “the soul (al-nafsa) is wont to command 
evil” (12:53) but in which the term “soul” is taken by him 
to mean the irrational or concupiscent soul.*® 

Second, they come “from the enemy,” *® that is, from 

“ Cf. above at n. 7. * Muhasibi, p. 45, Il. 7-9. 

“ Op. cit., p. 44, ll. 16-18. “ Republic IX, 586 v. 

“ Tbid., \l. 8-9. * De Anima Ill, 10, 433a, 13-14 and 22-25. 


** Cf. above at n. 28. ” Op. cit., p. 44, Il, 20-21. 
* Cf. above at n. 27. °° Ibid. 1. 9. 
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“Satan,” =! for which he quotes as proof-texts several Koranic 
verses. 

Here then we have an attempt to combine a somewhat 
modified form of Nazzam’s batirani not only with God and 
Satan of the Koran and with the angel and Satan of tradition 
but also with the intellect and the irrational soul or desire of 
philosophy, 

The identification of Nazzim’s biatirani with some philo- 
sophic concepts followed by their combination with the angel 
and Satan of tradition and with the intellect and the irrational 
soul or desire of philosophy is to be found in Ghazali’s Ibyd’, 
Book XXI, entitled “Exposition of the Wonders of the 
Heart.” ** Using, at least once, Nazzim’s term batirani,®* the 
dual of Patir, and speaking, like Nazzim, of a contrast be- 
tween one kind of batir and another kind of patir, he also uses 
the term bawatir, the plural of batir, and speaks also of a con- 
trast between one kind of bawatir and another kind of hawatir. 

Ghazali starts his discussion of batir by trying to explain 
its meaning in terms of what in his Makasid al-Falasifah he 
described as “the faculties of the animal soul” ** and pre- 
viously in this Book XXI of the Jbya@ he described as “the 
armies of the heart.” ** Now the faculties of the soul are 
divided by him after Aristotle ** and Avicenna *" into “per- 
ceptive faculties” and “motive faculties,” ** concerning which 


” [bid., p. 44, 1. 21 - p. 45, Lt. 

“ Kitab Sharh ‘Aja’ib al-Kalb in Ibya’, ed. Cairo 1358/1939, vol. III, pp. 
2-47. German: Die Wunder des Herzens by Karl Friedrich Eckmann, 
Mainz 1960, where n. 2 on p. 54 contains the following references to those 
who have dealt with the term 4atir: R. Hartmann, Al-Kuschairis Dar- 
stellung des Sufitums, pp. 80-81; R. A. Nicholson, Kashf al-Mabjab, p- 387, 
Section: Technical Terms of the Sifis; J. Obermann, Der philosophische 
und religidse Subjektivismus Ghazalis, p. 158. 

" Ibid., Section: Bayan Tasallut al-Shaytan ‘ala’l-Kalb bi’l-Waswas; Ul, 
p. 25, 1. 30; cf. below at n. 76. 

™ Makasid al-Falasifah, Cairo, n. d., p- 276, 1. 5. 

* Bayan Junud al-Kalb, Ill, p. 5, 1. 4. 

°° De Anima Ill, 9, 432a, 15-17. 

 Najat, p. 259, 1. 2; Shifa: (1) ed. J. Bako’, Psychologie d’lbn Sina, 
1956, p. 41, Il. 7-8; (2) ed. F. Rahman, Avicenna’s De Anima, 1959, p- 41, 1. 4. 

° Makasid, p. 276, ll. 7-8. 
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he says in his Makasid that, coming as these faculties do from 
one source, the soul, their functions are connected with each 
other.” And so here he is trying to show how batir is a motive 
faculty of the soul, but one which has its origin in the per- 
spective faculty of the soul. 

As for its having its origin in the perceptive faculty of the 
soul, he says that the bawatir are the impressions left upon 
the soul by two vanished internal senses, namely, memory 
and cogitation, “Cogitation,” it may be remarked, is an inter- 
nal sense the function of which is to construct out of images 
of real things new fictitious images.*” To quote Ghazali’s own 
words: “The particular impressions which arise in the heart 
are the bawatir. | mean by bawdatir that which arises in the 
heart from cogitations (al-afkar) and memories (al-adbkar), 
and by this I mean that the heart’s perception of knowledge 
is either by way of producing something new or by way of 
recollection. They are called bawatir because they occur 
(tabtur) after the heart has paid no attention to them.” © 

As for its becoming a motive faculty of the soul, his dis- 
cussion here reflects his previous discussion of the motive 
faculty under the heading “The Armies of the Heart,” where, 
following Avicenna,” he subdivides the motive faculty into 
two other faculties: (a) that which incites (ba‘ath) in the 
heart the emotions of desire and irascibility or of pursuit and 
avoidance; (b) that which actually produces physical move- 
ments in the limbs and muscles and nerves.** These two 
sub-faculties of the motive faculty are described by him 
respectively by the terms “will” (iradah) and “power” 


 Thid., Wi. g-10. 

“Cf. pp. g1-92 of my paper “The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and 
Hebrew Philosophic Texts,” Harvard Theological Review, 28 (1935), 
69-133. 

"“Ibya’ (ed. Cairo, 1358/1939), Section: Bayan Tasallut al-Shaytan, in 
Ibya’, ed. cit., I, 25, ll. 24-26. 

* Najat, p. 259, Hl. 3-13; Shifa’: (1) p. 41, 1. 8-p. 42, 1. 4; (2) p. 4r, 
Il. 5-16. 

" Tbya’, Section: Bayan Junud al-Kalb, Ul, p. 6, ll. 30-33. 

“bia A 31. 
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(kudrah) ® — terms used by him elsewhere in the Iya’ as 
a description of similar two-motive sub-faculties in connection 
with human action.® In the Makasid, however, there is no 
special term for the second sub-faculty of the motive faculty 
corresponding to kudrab; and, with regard to the first sub- 
faculty, Ghazali uses for it there a term other than irddab. 
Prefatory, however, to his naming that other term for the 
first-sub-faculty, he starts out by saying that “iradah, will, 
cannot come into being except from shahwah, desire, and 
nuzi, impulse.” °’ He then goes on to say that nuzz‘, impulse, 
may be either a desiderative faculty (kuwwah shabwaniy yab) 
bent on pursuit or an “irascible faculty” (kuwwah ghadabiy- 
yah) bent on avoidance. He finally concludes that “the im- 
pulsive faculty (al-kuwwab al-nuzifiyyab) is that which in- 
cites (ba@ithah) and orders.” © The term uz’ or Ruwavah 
nuzityyab is thus used by him in the Makasid as a descrip- 
tion of the first sub-faculty of the motive faculty. Inciden- 
tally it can be shown that the term nuzi‘ reflects the Greek 
term 6pyy as used by Aristotle in his statements that the 
principle of motion is in animals impulse (épyz74) accompanied 
by appetency and in man impulse accompanied by appetency 
and reason.” Thus also is the term ishtiyak used in that sense 
of that Greek term in the Arabic translation of a lost Greek 
work by Alexander Aphrodisiensis.”! 

It is this term #20‘, impulse, for which previously in the 
Ibya, under the heading of “The Armies of the Heart,” he 


* Lbid., 1. 32. 

“Ibya: Kitab al-Taubab, Section: Bayan Wujib al-Taubah, IV, p. 6, 
]. ig and I. 27. 

* Makasid, p. 276, 1. 12. On the basis of the Hebrew and Latin transla- 
tions of the Makasid, the printed Arabic text is to be emended by the 
insertion between al-shabwah, at the end of |. 12 on p. 276, and wa'l-nuzi’, 
at the beginning of |. 13, another wa'l-nuzd'. My quotation is translated 
from the reading as emended. 

°° [bid., ll. 13-16. © Ibid., p. 277, 1. 3. 

* Ethica Eudemia I, 8, 1224a, 16-30. 

"Cf. pp. 73-74 of my paper “The Problem of the Souls of the Spheres 
from the Byzantine Commentaries on Aristotle through the Arabs and St. 
Thomas to Kepler,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, No. 16 (1962), 65-93. 
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substituted the term irddab, that now, under the heading © 


“Satan’s Domination of the Heart by Means of Temptation,” 
he substitutes for it the term Dati in its capacity as that which 
incites certain movements in the soul, which subsequently 
Icad to movements in the body, with the general statement 
that “the bawatir are the movers of the wills (al-irddat)” and 
that “the bawatir are the starting point of actions.” “* Then, 
having in mind his own use elsewhere in the [bya of the 
expression “the decision (jazm) of the will” for the term 
“wall,” ™ and his own statement there that movements of the 
body, of which he mentions the movement of the hand, must 
be preceded by “a strong decisive (jazim) inclination (may!) 
in one’s soul called intention (kasd)”™* and using terms 
which, though not the same, mean the same things, he says: 
“Then the batir moves the craving (al-raghbah), the craving 
moves the decision (al-‘azm), the decision moves the intention 
(al-niy yah), and the intention moves the limbs.” ™ 

Thus far Ghazali has dealt with the batir as a motive faculty 
which incites man to various kinds of secular actions. Now 
he is to take up the discussion of the bdatir as a motive fac- 
ulty which incites man to various kinds of religious actions. 
Of the bawatir, he says, some lead to actions which from a 
religious viewpoint are good and others lead to actions which 
from a religious viewpoint are evil. Accordingly these bawatir 
fall into two contrasting groups, each of them constituting 
collectively a single batir and the two of them forming a 
dualism, a batiréni, of which one batir is “a praiseworthy 
batir named divine inspiration” and the other Pdftir is “a blame- 
worthy hatir named Satanic whispering”; and both the praise- 
worthy batir and the blameworthy batir, he goes on to say, 
are created by God in the hearts of men, but they are created 
there by means of two different causes, the cause. of “the batir 


2 Ibya@, op. cit., Section: Bayan Tasallat al-Shaytan; Ill, p. 25, ll. 26-28. 

™ Tbid., Kitab al-Taubab, Section: Bayan Wujub al-Taubah; IV, p. 6, L. 
16 and |. 19. 

™ Ibid., \. 27. 

% Ibid., Section: Bayan Tasallut al-Shaytan, Wl, p. 25, ll. 26-28. 
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which gives rise to good” being an angel and the cause of “the 
batir which gives rise to evil” being Satan.“* Later, in the 
course of this discussion, he adds to the good batir and the evil 
batir two other inner motive powers, namely, intellect and 
irrational soul or desire.” 

And so the praiseworthy bdatir and the blameworthy batir 
of Ghazali are like the batir of obedience and the batir of 
disobedience of Nazzam and like the good yeser and the evil 
yeser of the rabbis. Still there is a difference between them. 
To Nazzam and the rabbis man by his own power is free to 
allow the prompting of either the one or the other of the two 
Opposite motive powers within him. Not so to Ghazali. Ac- 
cording to him, all “acts of obedience and disobedience” ” 
take place “by the decree of foreordainment of God.” ® In 
a passage which reminds one of Augustine’s statement that 
there are those “whom God has predestined to eternal life” 
and there are those “whom He has predestined to eternal 
death,” *° he says that “God created the paradise and He 
created people for it and He keeps the people preoccupied 
with the performance of good deeds; He created hellfire and 
He created people for it and He keeps the people preoccupied 
with the commitment of sins.” *! 

But here Ghazali seems to become conscious of a difficulty. 
If all human actions are predestined, what need is there for 
all these so-called armies of the heart, the praiseworthy and 
the blameworthy batir, the angel and Satan, the intellect and 
the irrational soul? And as if he were trying to provide an 
answer in anticipation of such a question, he goes on to present 
what would seem to be an exposition of what he considered 
to be the purpose of these armies of the heart. Their purpose, 

° Tbid., ll. 31-35. 

"Ibid., Section: Bayan Sur‘at Takallub al-Kalb; Ill, p. 45, ll. 5-7, 21-22; 
p. 46, ll. 6-7. 

8 Tbid., p. 46, 1. 27. ® [bid., Ml. 33-34. 

“De Anima et Ejus Origine IV, xi, 16; cf. De Civitate Dei XV, i, 1; 
Enchiridion too. Cf, my Religious Philosophy, pp. 175-176. 


ee op. cit., Section: Bayan Sur‘at Takallub al-Kalb; Ml, p. 47, I. 
. Cf. quotation from Muslim’s Sabih, above, p. 603, at n. 4. 
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he scems to say, is to serve as means by which God moves in 
His various mysterious ways His foreordained wonders to 
perform, for, though from eternity it has been decreed by 
Tlim what the actions of every human being are to be, it is 
not His will that the life of the predestined saint should be 
one monotonous stretch of dull saintliness and the life of the 
predestined sinner should be one continuous riot of exciting 
sinfulness. By His unfathomable wisdom, the road to the 
predestined end of both saint and sinner is to be paved with 
good and bad mtentions and with conflicting desires and wills 
and actions. In illustration thereof, Ghazali depicts the hearts 
of men as stages upon which dramatic plays are enacted by 
a resident company of noble and villainous bawétir and intel- 
lects and irrational souls and by two guest stars, an angel and 
Satan. Phere are plots and counterplots, culminating some- 
times in happy endings and sometimes in unhappy endings.* 
And when the curtain falls, Ghazali seems to address the 
aueienee: Think not that the actors you have watched are 
free agents moving by their own power toward endings of 
their own choosing; no, they are only toy figures moved by 
an unseen hand in the performance of prescribed parts cal- 
culated to lead to predetermined endings devised by God the 
great playwright. 


[V. Generated Frrecrs (al-mutawalladat) 


In their teaching that human actions are free, the Mu‘ta- 
zilites were faced with the problem as to what constitutes 
human actions. A classification of such actions is vaguely 
suggested by the founder of Muttazilism, Wasil b. ‘Ata’, in 
his statement that “the actions of man are ranged under 
movements, rests, inclinations (i‘timddat), speculation, and 
knowledge.” ! A. formal classification is made by Abi al- 
Hudhayl in his distinction between “the acts of the heart 


™ [bya’, ibid., p. 45, 1. 3 -p. 46, 1. 28. 
* Milal, p. 32, ll. 10-11. 
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(af‘al al-kulab) and the acts of the bodily organs (af‘al 
al-jawarib),” * both of which are included by him in what 
he describes as “acts within man himself.” ? A third kind of 
human acts is described by him as “that which is generated 
from a man’s act,” + briefly referred to by the term a/-tawal- 
lud® or by the term al-nutawalladat,’ that is to say, the 
theory of “generated effects.” Though the distinction be- 
tween acts of the heart and acts of the bodily organs would 
not seem to have been generally accepted, the distinction 
between a man’s acts in his own body, that is, in himself, and 
his acts in another body, that is, generated effects, was, as we 
shall sce, generally assumed. Such a distinction, it may be 
noted, is implied in the combination of several statements of 
Aristotle. Thus, in one place, Aristotle says in effect that 
appetency combined with intellect or imagination produces 
movement in the body in which the soul resides by means of 
something “corporeal” (cwparixdy),’ which something ‘“cor- 
poreal” is explained by him elsewhere as meaning “a certain 
power (dvvayiv) and force (ioxdv).” * In another place, he 
says that “power (dvvapus, kuwwah) means a source of move- 
ment or change which is in another thing [than the thing 
moved or changed] . . . as, for instance, the art of building 
is a power which is not in the thing built,” ® according to 
which, the “power” (8vvayus) or “force,” whereby appetency 
combined with intellect or imagination is said by Aristotle to 
move the body in which the soul resides,*® does, according 
to him, also move another thing than the body moved. 

Now, with regard to acts produced by man within himself, 

*1bid P3515: 

* Makalat, p. 402, 1. 12. ° Makalat, p. 4oo, 1. 15. 

*1bid., 1. 8; Milal, p. 35, Ml. 18-19. * Ibid., p. 405, 1. 6. 

* De Anima III, 10, 433b, 13-19; cf. Hicks, ad loc. 

*De Motu Animalium, 10, 7038, 9. 

* Metaph. V, 12, 1o1ga, 15-17. Though the Arabic translation of the 
Metaphysics seems to have had here a different, or rather defective, reading, 
the meaning is the same. Cf. text in Averroes: Tafsir ma ba'd at-tabi‘at, 
ed. Bouyges, Dal, Text. 17, p. 577, 1. 15~p. 578, 1. 1; cf. also Avicenna, 


Najat, p. 348, ll. 14-16. 
* Cf. above at n. 7. 
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it is generally assumed by the Mut‘tazilites that man is their 
agent.’ But with regard to generatcd effects, the question 
arose among them as to whether they should be considered 
as being the same or as not being the same as man’s acts within 
himself. Ash‘ari enumerates eight Mu'tazilite views on this 
question with regard to generated effects. F ollowing his order 
of presentation, I shall first describe these views, either singly 
or in pairs, by a brief quotation from Ash‘ari’s own descrip- 
tions of them and then, whenever necessary, add some com- 
ment. 

The first view is that of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. It is described 
by Ash‘ari as follows: “That which is generated from our 
act... . iS our act, originating from causes which proceed 
from us [as their conscious agents]. 7” He illustrates it by 
the examples of “the flight of a stone when thrown and the 
flight of an arrow when shot and the perception which orig- 
inates when we open our eyes,” '* to which he later adds: 
“color . . . and sweetness . . . and smell and pain and plea- 
sure and health and illness and desire.” 14 Baghdadi introduces 
his report-on him as follows: “He carried to the furthest 
extreme his vicw about generated effects, so that he claimed 
it possible for a man to create, by way of generation, color 
and taste and smell and sight and hearing and the rest of the 
sensations, provided he is the [conscious] agent of that which 
causes them, and the same is true of his view of heat and cold 
and wetness and dryness.” 1° Shahrastani introduces his report 
on him as follows: “He was the originator of the theory of 
generated effects, which he carried to the furthest extreme.” 
Thus, according to Bishr, the effects in generated effects apply 
not only to movements and changes but also to accidental 
qualitics and sensations and emotions. 

In my translation of the quotation from Ash‘ari, it will have 
been noticed, I added the bracketed expression “as their 


" Cf. above, pp. 614 ff. “ Tbid., p. 402, ll. 5-6. 
* Makalat, p. gor, 1. 5. * Fark, p. 143, ll. 5-8. 
* [bid., ll. 9-10. * Milal, p. 44, ll. 14-15. 
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conscious agent” after the expression “originating from causes 
which proceed from us” and similarly in my translation of 
the quotation from Baghdadi I added the bracketed word 
“conscious” before the expression “agent of that which causes 
them.” '** ] did so purposely in order to show that a generated 
effect is, according to Bishr, man’s own act only when it was 
consciously intended by the man to proceed from his act 
within himself, but that, without such a conscious intention, 
the generated effect is to be regarded as any act in the world 
which, according to Bishr as according to most of the Mu‘ta- 
zilites, is the direct creation of God. It was necessary to bring 
out this distinction in Bishr’s view of generated effects because 
by means of it we are able to explain certain other statements 
quoted in his name. Thus when Baghdadi in his Usa quotes 
Bishr as saying with regard to accidents, of which he mentions 
colors and tastes and smells and sights and hearings, the very 
same accidents which are described by him here as gencrated 
effects, that “some of them are the action of God and some 
of them the action of man,” ’” it is to be assumed that the 
latter are those of them which proceed from causes of which 
man is a conscious agent, whereas the former are those of 
them which proceed from causes of which man is not the 
conscious agent. Similarly, when Ibn Hazm quotes Bishr as 
saying that “God never created color and taste and smell and 
touch . . . but men created all these,” ’* again, the very same 
accidents which are described by Bishr here as generated 
effects, it is to be assumed that they are said to be created by 
men only when they proceed from causes of which men are 
conscious agents. So also when Ash‘ari quotes Bishr as saying 
that “movement may generate rest,” '? it is to be assumed that 
the author of the rest which proceeds from the movement as 
its cause may be either man or God, depending upon whether 
man was the conscious agent of that movement or not its 
conscious agent. 


3 Cf. below at n. 20. 
* Usul, p. 135, ll. 8-10. 


* Fisal, IV, p. 197, ll. 6-8. 
® Makalat, p. 413, lL. ro. 
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The second view is that of Aba al-Hudhayl and those who 
follow him. It is described by Ash‘ari as follows: “Everything 
that is generated from a man’s act, when he is aware of what 
is to follow from his act, is his own act.” 2° In Baghdadi this 
is said to be the view of “the majority of the Libertarians.” 24 
So far this is the same as the view of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir. 
However, again according to Ash‘ari, Abu al-Hudhayl, in 
contradistinction to Bishr, makes an exception of “pleasure 
and colors and tastes and smells, heat and cold, wetness and 
dryness, cowardice and courage, hunger and satiety, and com- 
prehension and knowledge occurring in another by his act, 
for all this is, according to him, the act of God.” 22 Thus 
according to Aba al-Hudhayl, the effects in generated effects 
apply only to movements and changes; they do not apply to 
accidental qualities nor to sensations and emotions and cog- 
nitions, 

The third and fourth views are those of Nazzim and 
Mu‘>mmar respectively. Nazzam’s view is described by Ash‘ari 
as foilows: “That which occurs outside the range of man is the 
act of God by the necessitation of a natural disposition [here 
bikh is to be read bilkah] possessed by a thing, as, for in- 
stance, the flight of a stone [forward], when somebody throws 
it forward, or its flight downward, when somebody throws it 
downward, or its flight upward, when somebody throws it in 
an upward direction, and in the same Way perception is 
the act of God by the necessitation of a natural disposition 
(al-hilkah). The meaning of this is that God has stamped 
the stone with such a nature that, when somebody throws 
it forward, it flies forward, and so also with regard to the 
other instances of generated effects.” 2? Mu‘ammar’s view 
is described by Ash‘ari as follows: “Generated effects and 
whatever abides in bodies, such as movement and rest, color 
and taste and smell, heat and cold, dryness and wetness, are 


* Ibid., 402, ll. 8-9. 
* Usd, p. 137, I. 11-12; Fark, p- 328, Il. 12-13. 
* Makalat, p. 402, ll. 14-16. * [bid., p. 404, ll. 4-9. 
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each the act of the body in which it abides by the nature of 
that body.” *4 

In these two views, as will be noticed, there is a common 
element as well as a difference. The common element in them 
is their assertion that generated effects are due to a nature 
within the body of that in which the effect is generated. The 
difference, on ‘the mere face of their statements just quoted, 
would seem to be twofold. First, in Nazzam, a stone, and 
for that matter any other body, is clearly said to owe its 
nature to God; in Mu‘ammar, a body is simply said to have 
a nature, without any indication how it got that nature. 
Second, in Nazzam, an effect that is generated in a body is 
said to be the act of God by means of the nature which the 
body owes to Him; in Mu‘ammar an effect that is generated 
in a body is said to be the act of the body by means of the 
nature which it has. But, as I have shown above, Mu‘ammar, 
just like Nazzim, believed that the nature in bodies was 
created by God; * the only difference between them is that, 
according to Nazzam, the nature in bodies acts under the 
supervision of God, whence its act is described here as that 
of God, whereas, according to Mu‘ammar, the nature in 
bodies, though created by God, acts independently of God 
and without any supervision by Him.” 

The fifth view is that of Salih Kubbah. It is described by 
Ash‘ari as follows: “Man acts only within himself, and what- 
ever occurs at the time of his act, as the flight of a stone when 
thrown and the burning of wood upon contact with fire and 
the feeling of pain at a blow, is created by God.” 7 

The sixth and seventh views are those of Thumamah and 
Jahiz respectively. Thumamah’s view is reported by Ash‘ari 


_as follows: “Man has no action except the act of willing 


(al-iradah); whatever is other than it takes place without an 
originator (muhdith), such as the flight of a stone when 
thrown, an act which, Thumamah naintains, is brought in 


i Ibid., p. 405, ll. 6-5. * Cf. above, pp. 569; 572. 
* Cf. above, p. 565. * Makalat, p. 406, ll. 6-8. 
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rclation with men metaphorically.” #8 Ash‘ari’s report of Jahiz’ 
view reads as follows: “Whatever is after the act of willing 
is [the act] of man by his nature and is not by choice, and 
no action proceeds from man by choice except the act of 
willing.” * 

In Ash‘ari’s reports of these two views four things are to 
be observed. (1) While Thumimah simply says that “man 
has no action except the act of willing,” Jahiz says that “no 
action proceeds from man by choice except the act of will- 
me.’ (2) While Thumamah illustrates his expression “what- 
ever is other than will’ by the example of “the flight of a 
stone when thrown,” thus indicating that he means by it that 
which is commonly called “generated effect,” Jahiz simply 
uses the unexplained expression “that which is after the will,” 


which by itself may mean the act within one’s own body, | 


which comes after the act within one’s heart or within one’s 
soul. (3) While Thumamah says that “whatever is other than 
will originates without an originator” and “‘is brought in rela- 
tion with man metaphorically,” Jahiz says that “that which is 
after will is [the act] of man by his nature.” (4) When Jahiz 
says that “no action proceeds from man by choice except 
will,” it is not clear whether (a) it refers to his previous 
statement that “that which is after the will is [the act] of man 
by his nature and not by choice,” the omission of the phrase 
“by his nature” being only accidental, or whether (b) it refers 
to some other kind of act, one which, while not being “by 
choice,” is also not “by his nature.” 

The question which naturally arises in our mind as to 
whether these differences in phrasing imply a difference of 
view 1s solved negatively by a statement which, as reported 
by Baghdadi in the name of followers of Jahiz, reads as fol- 
lows: “They say that al-Jahiz agreed with Thumamah that 
men have no action except the act of willing and that the 
rest of their acts are ascribed to men only in the sense that 


* Makalat, p. 407, ll. g-11; Fark, p- 157, ll. 13-14; Milal, p. 50, Il. 5-6. 
* Makalat, p. 407, ll. 12-13; Fark, p- 160, I. 8-10; Milal, p. 52, I. 6-7. 
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they proceed from them by nature and are necessitated by 
their will.” *° Similarly Shahrastani, after rephrasing Jahiz 
view by saying that “men have no acquisition (kash) except 
the act of willing, their actions taking place by nature,” adds 
the words “as Thumamah said.” *! The expression “proceed 
from them by nature and are necessitated by their will” used 
here by Baghdadi is quite evidently another way of phrasing 
Jahiz’s original statement, “is [the act] of man by nature and 
is not by choice,” as given by Ash‘ari. . 
On the basis of this testimony of the followers of Jahiz as 
to his agreement with Thumamah, one is justified, I believe, 
in trying to explain certain unclear statements of one of them 
by corresponding clear statements of the other, as follows. 
(1) Thumamah’s statement that “man has no action except 
the act of willing” is to be taken to mean the same as Jahiz’ 
statement that “no action proceeds from man by choice except 
the act of willing.” (2) Jahiz’ expression “whatever is after the 
act of willing” is to be taken to refer to generated effects 
as does Thumamah’s expression “whatever is other than it 
[that is, the act of willing],” which is explicitly explained by 
the example of such a generated effect as “‘the flight of a stone 
when thrown.” Hence, from the fact that both of them speak 
only of the act of willing and generated effects and make no 
mention of man’s action within himself, which comes after 
the act of willing and before generated effects, and also from 
the fact that both of them as Mu'tazilites are to be assumed 
to believe in the freedom of any human act unless explicitly 
disapproved, it 1s to be inferred that man’s action within 
himself is included by them in the act of willing. Thus, 
according to both of them, man’s action within himself, like 
the act of willing and unlike generated effects, proceeds from 
man by choice. (3) Thumamah’s statement that “whatever 
is other than it [that is, the act of willing] takes place without 


* Fark, p. 160, ll, 8-10. ; 
™ Milal, p. 52, 1. 7. On the use of kasb here in the sense of free act, see 
above, p. 620, and below, p. 666. 
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an originator” is to be taken to mean the same as Jahiz’ state- 
ment that “whatever is after the act of willing is [the act] 
of man by his nature and is not by choice”; that is to say, 
the expression “without an originator” is not to be taken 
literally; it is to be taken to mean that generated effects are 
without an originator like the originator of the act of willing, 
who acts by choice. (4) Jahiz’ statement that “no action pro- 
cecds from man by choice except the act of willing” is to be 
taken to mean that no generated effects but only the act of 
willing and man’s action within himself proceed from man 
by choice. There thus results a complete agreement between 
the two views. It is to be noted, however, that, despite the 
fact that both Baghdadi and Shahrastini state, each of them 
in his own way, that Jahiz agreed with Thumamah, neither 
of them assumes so complete an agreement between them as 
that which I have tried to establish. Thus Baghdadi takes 
Thumamah’s statement that “whatever is other than it [that 
is, the act of willing] takes place without an originator” to 
mean literally that it takes place “without an agent (fail)” 
and hence he argues that such a view would invalidate the 
proof for the existence of a “creator” (sani‘) from the premise 
that the world is created.*? Similarly Shahrastani takes that 
statement of Thumamah literally.** Thus, again, Baghdadi 
takes the term “no action” in Jahiz’ statement that “no action 
proceeds from man by choice except the act of willing” to 
include both man’s acts within himself, such as praying and 
fasting, and generated effects, such as stealing and killing, and 
hence argues that such a view would lead to the conclusion 
that man should not be held responsible for his actions.*4 
According to my interpretation, both Thumimah and Jahiz 
are immune from Baghdadi’s criticisms. 

The eighth view is that of Dirar, who is quoted by Ash‘ari 
as maintaining “that man may act outside the range of his own 


© Usal, p. 138, 1. 17-p. 139, L. 1. 
“ Fark, p. 160, 1. 13 -p. 161, 1. 3. 
* For their immunity from Baghdadi’s second criticism, see below, Pp: 655. 


* Milal, p. 49, Ul. 14-17. 
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self and whatever is generated from that act of his, such as 
motion or rest [in another body], is an acquisition (kash) 
with respect to man and a creation with respect to God.” ot 
What Dirar does here is to apply to generated effects his the- 
ory of acquisition, which, as we shall see later,*” is his own 
modification of the Mu‘tazilite belief in the freedom of human 
action; whence, just as man’s action within his own body has 
two agents, man and God, so also an effect in another body 
generated from a man’s act within his own body has two 
agents, man and God. A variation of Dirar’s view is the view 
of Murdar who, unlike Dirar to whom both man’s acts in 
himself and generated effects have two agents, maintains that 
only generated effects have two agents, whereas a man’s acts 
in himself are the man’s own acts. This may be gathered from 
the following sources: (1) A report reproduced by Hayyat 
from Ibn al-Rawandi who reports it in the name of Aba Zufar 
who quotes Aba Misa [al-Murdar] as saying that “it is pos- 
sible for an act to proceed from two agents by way of genera- 
tion (tawallud),” ** that is to say, as a generated effect; (2) 
Baghdadi’s comment on this report saying that Murdar “held 
this view in spite of the fact that he rejected the view of the 
Sunnites that an act could proceed from two agents one of 
them being creator and the other acquirer,” *° that is to say, 
in spite of his not using the same theory of acquisition as an 
explanation of man’s acts in himself, which, according to 
Baghdadi, was the theory so used not only by Ash‘ari but also 
originally by all the Sunnites; *° (3) Shahrastani who, after 
stating that Murdar was a pupil of Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, says 
that “his view on generated effects was like that of his master 
[that is to say, they are the acts of man], adding thereto that 
one act may proceed from two agents by way of generation 
(tawallud).” * 

And so the question which the Mu'tazilite exponents of the 


* Makalat, p. 408, ll. 4-6. ® Fark, p. 152, ll. 5-6. 
* Cf. below, pp. 667 f. “Cf. 
* Intisar 43, p. 54, ll. 1-2. “ Milal, p. 48, ll. 14-15. 
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eight views enumerated. by Ash‘ari have set out to answer, 
namcly, the question whether generated effects are to be 
considered, with respect to their agentship, as being the same 
or as not being the same as man’s acts within himself, is an- 
swered by them in two ways. According to the exponents of 
three of those eight views, generated effects are the same 
as man’s acts within himself, with respect to their agentship,*” 
whereas, according to the exponents of five of those eight 
views, generated effects are not the same as man’s acts within 
himself, with respect to their agentship. Of the exponents of 
those five views, one considers generated effects as being the 
acts “of God by the necessitation of a natural disposition [in 
things ]”: ** one considers them as being the acts “of the body 
.. . by the nature of that body”; ** one considers them as 
being “created by God”; ** two consider them as being the 
acts “of man by his nature and are not by choice.” * 

Now, with regard to the acts of man within himself, the 
expo.cnts of all the eight views, including Dirar with some 
qualification,*” consider them as free acts of man, for which 
man 1s to be held responsible and hence, in accordance with 
divine justice, is to be punished. Consequently, those three of 
the cight exponents who consider generated effects as being 
the same with respect to their agentship as man’s acts within 
himself are to be assumed to consider them also as free acts 
of man for which man is to be held responsible, whereas those 
five of the eight exponents who do not considei generated 
effects, with respect to their agentship as being the same as 
man’s acts within himself are to be assumed not to consider 
them as free acts of man for which man is to be held respon- 
sible. But to assume that generated effects, which constitute 
such a great part of human action and include such acts as 
stealing and killing, were held by any group of Murtazilites 
as not being free acts of man and as not being acts for which 


“ Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (first), Aba al-Hudhayl (second), Dirar (eighth). 
*“Nazzam (third). “ Mu'‘ammar (fourth). 

* Salih Kubbah (fifth). 

“Thumamah (sixth) and Jahiz (seventh). “Cf. above at n. 37. 
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man was to be held responsible is something unthinkable, 
knowing as we do the Muttazilite insistence upon divine 
justice and hence upon man’s freedom to act and his respon- 
sibility for all his actions. I shall, therefore, try to show how 
even those who do not consider generated effects as being the 
same as man’s acts within himself with respect to their agent- 
ship may still consider them as being the same as man’s acts 
within himself with respect to man’s responsibility for them. 
A generated effect, it will be recalled, is described as “that 
which is generated from a man’s act.” #8 This means, of course, 
that a generated effect is dependent upon man’s free act within 
himself to such an extent that, without such a free act by 
man, no generated effect would take place by any of those 
means by which they are said to take place. Therefore, inas- 
much as without man’s own free act within himself no gen- 
erated effect could take place, man is to be held responsible 
for any of his generated effects just as he is for any of his own 
acts within himself — and this irrespective of how the gener- 
ated effect in itself is being produced. 





V. ANTINOMIES OF FREE WILL 


With their assertion of free will, whether in the choice of 
both good and evil or only in the choice of evil, the Liber- 
tarians were confronted with two difficulties. First, how 
would they explain those verses in the Koran which either 
directly or indirectly ascribe to God control over human 
action? Second, how would they reconcile the description of 
God in the Koran as all-knowing and all-powerful with their 
conception of man’s free will? Their attempt to solve these 
difficulties or antinomies will be presented under five headings. 


I. FREE WILL AND PREDESTINARIAN VERSES IN THE KORAN 


The Koran contains condemnations of two sinners, one, 
Abu Lahab, explicitly mentioned by name (111: 1-5), and 


“Cf. above at n. 4. 
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the other, Walid b. Mughira, only alluded to (74: 11-26). 
With the belief in a preéxistent Koran, even in a preéxistent 
ercated Koran,’ it means that these sinners were condemned 
long before they were born, with the inevitable implication 
that they were predestined to be sinners. Moreover, at the 
conclusion of the predestined condemnation of Walid for his 
predestined sin there is the verse, “Thus God leads astray 
whom Te pleases and guides whom He pleases” (74: 34), 
which is a direct denial of man’s freedom in both his doing 
of evil and his doing of good. These verses troubled the mind 
of the Libertarians. Of one of the early Libertarians, ‘Amr b. 
‘Ubayd, it is told that he denied the genuineness of the verses 
concerning Abi Lahab and Walid b. Mughira.? Of another 
Libertarian, Hisham b. ‘Amr al-Fuwati, it is reported that he 
prohibited the description of God by those Koranic terms 
which imply a denial of free will. 

Most of the Libertarians, however, instead of prohibiting 
the use of predestinarian terms as descriptions of God, only 
rejected their literal meaning and tried to interpret them in 
accordance with their own belief in freedom. An account of 
such interpretations is given by Ash‘ari.* Here are two exam- 
ples of their interpretations of terms describing God as making 
people go astray. According to one interpretation, such terms 
should be taken to mean that God “is naming them and 
judging them goers astray,” ® that is to say, “since God finds 
them going astray, He tells us that He makes them go astray, 
just as it is said, ‘So-and-so made so-and-so a coward,’ when 
he found him to be a coward.” ® According to another inter- 
pretation, such terms should be taken to mean “that God 
ceases to produce the kindness and the guidance and the last- 
ingness that He gives to the faithful, and it is the cessation of 
these things that is called making to go astray.” * 

* Cf. above, pp. 236 ff. and pp. 264 ff. 

* Cf. Schreiner, AXaritenthum, pp. 92-93. 

* Fark, p. 146, ll. 13 ff.; Milal, p. 50, UL. 15 ff. 


* Makalat, p. 256, |. 4 ff. * [bid., ll. 15-16. 
* Tbid., p. 261, ll. 10-11. * [bid., ll. 12-14. 
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2, FREE WILL AND THE APPOINTED TERM (aja!) 


Ash‘ari in his [banah, taking it for granted that the Mu'ta- 
ailites accepted the Koranic teaching of an appointed term 
of life, that is, of the ajal (6:2), surmises that they would also 
accept the Koranic teaching that the ajal is inexorable (723%: 
63:11). Then, having in mind the Mu'tazilite belief in the 
freedom of the will, including the freedom of the will to kill, 
he says that the Mu'tazilites may be asked: “Tell us then about 
him whom someone kills violently — do you think he is killed 
in his appointed term, or rather at his appointed term?” ? He 
thus confronts the Mu‘tazilites with a dilemma,? which may 
be restated as follows: If one believes in an inexorable ap- 
pointed term, then the act of killing had to take place at the 
appointed term, whence it is not a free act; and, if one believes 
in free will, then the act of killing could take place at any 
time it pleased the killer, whence the appointed term is not 
inexorable. 

The Mu'tazilites’ solution of this dilemma is reported by 
Ash‘ari in his Makalat in the form of what amounts to four 
views on the question of what would happen to the killed 
person if the killer, by the exercise of his free will, does not 
kill him at what is supposed to be his appointed term. Pre- 
senting these four views in a slightly different order, I shall 
quote in each case Ash‘ari’s description of it and then try to 
determine what particular conception of the ajal it implies. 

One of these four views is described by Ash‘ari as that “of 
certain ignorant members of the sect,” who maintain that 
“a man’s ajal is the time until which God knows that he will 
last, if he is not killed, and not the time at which he is killed.” 4 
What this view means is that there is an ajal as taught in the 
Koran, but a killer, by his free act of killing, can undo that 
divinely decreed ajal. In his Ibinah, where this view is sug- 
gested by Ash‘ari only hypothetically as one which might be 


* Ibanab, p. 76, ll. 4-5. * Tbid., ll. 7-8. 
* [bid., 1. 6. * Makalat, p. 256, ll. 8-9. 
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tricd by the Mu'tazilites in solving the dilemma, it is dismissed 
by him as “impossible” on the ground that it is contrary to 
the Koranic teaching of the inexorability of the ajal.' Such a 
view, It is to be noted, is ascribed by Hillt to “some of the 
Baghdadians” * and by Tji to the generality of the Mu'tazilites.7 
Ir is this view also that Taftizani means by his reference to 
“some of the Muttazilites, who say that the killer cut short 
his [that is, the killed person’s] appointed term.” § 

Another view is ascribed by Ash‘ari to Aba al-Hudhayl, 
which is described as follows: “The man would dic at this 
time, even if he were not killed.” ® What this view would 
sccm to mean is (1) that the ajal is inexorable; (2) that God 
has a foreknowledge of the act as well as of the time of the 
kalling, bur that that foreknowledge is not the cause of either 
the act or the time of the killing,” so that the killing at that 
particular time is the free choice of the killer; (3) that God 
synchronizes the aja] with the freely chosen time of the killing 
forcknown to him. 

This view is presented by Nasafi in his Creed as that of 
orthodox Islam; 1* Hilli ascribes it to the “Compulsionists” 
(al-amujbirab); ? and Tji ascribes it to “the People of Truth” 
(abl al-hakk)."* Inasmuch as none of these share with the 
Muttazilite Abu al-Hudhay] in his belief in free will, what this 
view, as professed by them, would seem to mean is (1) that 
the aja! is inexorable; (2) that God has a foreknowledge of 
the act as well as of the time of the killing, and that that 
foreknowledge is the cause of both the act and the time of the 


®* Tbanah, p- 76, ll. 8-16, 

“Hilli, Kashf al-Murad, quoted by Weil in Sefer Asaf, Pp. 274, n. 

*Jurjani, Sharh al-Mawakik, VIH, p- 170, Il. 13-15 (ed. Th. Sorensen, 
p- 127, I. 10-12). 

*'Taftazani, p. 108, I. 10. See Elder’s n. 8, on p- 94 of his translation for 
the change of “Allah” of the printed Arabic text to “the killer.” 

* Makalat, p. 257, ll. 1-2. 

** Cf. below, pp. 662 f. 

4 "Taftazani, p. 108, 1. 6. 

” Op. cit. (above, n. 6). 

“Op. cit. (above, n. 7), p. 170, Il. 10-11 (p. 127, 1.7). 
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killing; (3) that God synchronizes the ajal with the killing 
caused by His foreknowledge. 

A third view is described by Ash‘ari simply by saying that 
“others believe that, if the murderer did not kill him, he might 
either die or live.” 14 This view, as phrased, could be inter- 
preted either as implying a denial of the ajal or as a denial of 
God’s foreknowledge of the murderer’s free act of killing. 
According to the first-mentioned interpretation, without there 
being any ajal, the unkilled man’s natural death might take 
place either at the time he would have been killed or at some 
subsequent time, whence the statement that, “if the murderer 
did not kill him, he might either die or live.” According to 
the sccond-mentioned interpretation, without there being a 
foreknowledge on the part of God of the free act of killing, 
His decreed ajal might have happened cither to coincide with 
the time the man would have been killed or to come into 
effect at some time after that, whence, again, the statement 
that, “af the murderer did not kill him, he might either die or 
live.” Inasmuch, however, as the ajal is explicitly taught in 
the Koran, whereas God’s foreknowledge of all future events 
is, as we shall see, not explicitly taught in the Koran," we 
may conclude that the second-mentioned interpretation 1s 
more likely to be the right one. 

The same view is ascribed by Hilli to “the Verifiers” (al- 
mubakikkan).*° Inasmuch as the term “the Verificrs” refers 
to orthodox Mutakallimtn,’’ — who do not share with the 
Muttazilites their belief in free will — the view ascribed to 
them by Hilli, though the same in expression with the view 
ascribed by Ash‘ari to a group of Muttazilites, could not be 
the same in meaning. We may therefore assume that this 
view, as professed by “the Verifiers,” has reference to the 
tradition which, according to Taftazani, “mentions the fact 

* Makalat, p. 257, 1. 3. 

* Cf. below, pp. 660-661. 

** Op. cit. (above, n. 6). 


“Cf. Elder, p. 65, n. 17, of his translation of Taftazani, referring to 
Dict. of Tech. Terms, p. 327. 
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that some acts of obedience prolong one’s span of life.” 18 
Accordingly, if the unkilled man deserv2s a prolongation of 
his span of life by reason of “some acts of obedience,” he will 
live; 1f not, he will die at the time at which he would have 
been killed, which to “the Verilers” is also the time of his ajal. 

The fourth view is described by Ash‘ari as follows: “Still 
others consider the preceding view as impossible.” 1° Their 
objection to the third view, we may assume, is on the ground 
of its denial, as we have seen, of God’s foreknowledge of the 
tine of the murderer’s free act of killing. We may therefore 
further assume that these still others who reject the third view 
agree with the second view, the view of Abu al-Hudhayl. 

So much for the antinomy of man’s free will and the ap- 
pointed term (ajal). 


3. FREE WILL AND PREORDAINED SUSTENANCE 


Preordained sustenance (rizk), is another principle taught 
in the Koran.' Its antinomy with free will may be stated as 
follows: Given free will, a thief who steals for a living acts 
of his own free will and his sustenance therefore is not preor- 
dained by God. But given preordained sustenance, the sus- 
tenance which comes from stealing must be preordained by 
God. The answer given by the Libertarians is summed up in 
their saying that “God does not provide the forbidden,” ? that 
is to say, only legitimate earnings are preordained by God; 
illegitimate earnings are not preordained by God. 


. FREE WILL AND GOD’S FOREKNOWLEDGE 
4 


In the Koran, while omniscience is ascribed to God ex- 
plicitly in such statements as “He knows all things” (57:3) 
and “He is fully cognizant of what ye do” (63:11), God’s 


“ Taftazani, p. 108, ll. 12-13, for which Elder (p. 94, n. 9) gives refer- 
ence to Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, Ill, 229 (ed. Cairo, an. 1313). 

*” Makalat, p. 257, 1. 4. * Surah 2:208; 24:38; 42:18. 

* Makalat, p. 257, ll. 8-9; Ibanab, p. 77, ll. 4-5; Taftazani, p- 109, I. 14. 
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prescience is mentioned only with reference to five things 
(31:34), which are spoken of in tradition as “the five keys of 
secret knowledge,” ' and of these five things none is a human 
action. When, therefore, the Libertarians began to speculate 
on the bearing that God’s foreknowledge may possibly have 
upon man’s free action, they came up with two views. 

One view, as was to be expected, restricted God’s fore- 
knowledge to the five things, or to the five kinds of things, 
with reference to which it is mentioned In the Koran, thus 
denying it of all other things or, at least, of human actions. 
We thus find that to the Libertarians (al-kadariyyab) is 
ascribed the general view that “God does not know a thing 
until it is’? and of a particular group of Libertarians, the 
Shabibiyyah, it is reported that they “deny that [God’s] 
knowledge exists antecedently to what men are doing and 
what they are becoming.” ® A similar denial of God’s fore- 
knowledge either of all future things or only of future human 
actions was maintained by others who may be assumed to 
have been Libertarians. Thus one group of Rafidites, evidently 
those Rafidites who were Libertarians,‘ said that “God knows 
what will be before it is, except the acts of men, for He knows 
them only in the state of their existence.” * Hishim b. al- 
Hakam, a Rafidite whose particular conception of free will 
will be discussed later,* quite evidently denies God’s fore- 
knowledge of any future events, for he explicitly says that 
“one cannot properly be a knower, unless an object of knowl- 
edge is already existent”;* and, with regard to God’s not 
having a foreknowledge of the acts of men, he has the follow- 
ing additional argument: “If God had foreknowledge of what 
men would do, there would be no test (al-mibnab) and no 
free choice (al-ibtiyar).” ® Presumably, the exponents of these 


* Cf. Sale’s note in his translation of the Koran ad loc. 
* Ibanah, p. 85, ll. 10-11. 
*Malati, Tanbih, Pp. 133, Il. 32-33, quoted by Watt, Free Will and Pre- 


destination, p. 52. * Cf. below, pp. 672-673. 
* Makalat, p. 41, 1. 7. * Makalat, p. 494, |. 4; Fark, p. 49, 1. 18. 
* Ibid., p. 38, ll. 15-16. * Makalat, ll. 4-5; Fark, p. 50, ll. 1-2. 
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vicws would include the lack of foreknowledge on the part 
of God either of all future events or of only human actions 
among those impossibilities which are due to the unfathomable 
wisdom of God.® 

But it would seem that some Mu'tazilites, instead of denying 
Csod’s foreknowledge of human action, denied only its caus- 
ative function. We have for this the testimony of Judah 
Hfalevi who, in dealing with the antinomy of God’s fore- 
knowledge and free will, wherein he refers to an act of free 
will as that which is possible, says as follows: “The Mutakal- 
linun have dealt with this matter in detail and have arrived at 
the conclusion that the knowledge of that which is possible 
is accidental, so that the knowledge of such a thing is not the 
cause of the generation of that thing. Accordingly, God’s 
knowledge does not compel things yet to be generated — 
despite His knowledge of them, it is possible for them either 
to be generated or not to be generated, for the knowledge of 
wh: may be generated is not the cause of its being generated, 
just as the knowledge of what has been generated is not the 
cause of its having been generated.” 1° Undoubtedly Judah 
Hfalevi’s statement is based upon some sources which at the 
present writing are unknown to me. Indirectly such a view 
is implied in the statement attributed to the Mu‘tazilites that 
a man of whom it is foreknown by God that he would not 
believe has the power to become a believer.!! A direct ascrip- 
tion to the Mut‘tazilites of a view like that quoted in their 
name by Judah Halevi is to be found in Tahanawi (1745) 
who, in his Kashf Istilabat al-Funtin quotes the Mu'tazilites 
as maintaining that “the fact that God knows beforehand that 
one’s span of life (ajal) will be terminated by some cause does 
not necessitate that that span of life should be terminated in 


* Cf. above, pp. 578 ff. 

“Cuzari V, 20, p. 240, Il. 20-26; p. 241, Il. 17-23. Prior to Halevi, the 
uncausativeness of God’s foreknowledge was discussed by Saadia (Emunot 
VI, 4, p. 154, Il. 11-20), without reference to the Kalam. 

“ Makalat, p. 243, 1. 15. 
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that way, for knowledge is consequent on that which is 
known but does not effect it or direct it.” 2 

But, though the principle that God’s foreknowledge does 
not compel was quite certainly used by the Mu'tazilites as a 
solution of the antinomy of God’s foreknowledge and man’s 
free will, it was not new with them. It has an old history. 
At about the time of the rise of Mu'tazilism, it was used by 
the Christian Abucara who, in an Arabic work of his, after 
showing that God has foreknowledge of His own actions and 
that it is impossible for that foreknowledge to make it neces- 
sary for God to do that which is foreknown to Him, he goes 
on to say: “So also is it impossible that God’s foreknowledge 
should transform into necessity that free will with which He 
had equipped man and which ar the creation of man He had 
ordered it for man’s good.” * Shortly before Abucara, it was 
briefly expressed by John of Damascus as follows: “God 
foreknows all things but does not predetermine them.” 1 
Much earlier it was expressed by Rabbi Akiba in the apo- 
thegm: “Everything is foreseen, yet freedom of choice is 
given.” © 


5. FREE WILL AND GOD’S POWER: THE THEORY 
OF ACQUISITION (kash; iktisab) 


a. Pre-Ash‘arite Acquisition 


(7) Three theories of acquisition 


Divine power 1s still another principle taught in the Koran.’ 
Its antinomy with free will may be stated as follows. Given 
divine power, it must mean infinite power, and so everything 


“Cf. Dictionary of Technical Terms in the Sciences of the Mussalmans, 
ed. A. Sprenger and W. Nassau Lees, II, p- 1317, ll. 8-10 (quoted by G. 
Weil in his ““Teshubato shel Rab Hai Gaon ‘al ha-Kes ha-Kasub la~Hayyim,” 
Sefer Asaf [1955], p. 272, n. 49). 

“Graf, Die arabischen Schriften des Theodor Abu Qurra, Mimar IX, 
PP- 234-235. 

™ De Fide Orth. II, 30 (PG 94, 969 B). 

* M. Abot Ill, 15. 

* Cf. above, pp. 518-519; 601-602. 
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must be within the power of God. But given man’s free will, 
it means that man’s power to choose between two kinds of 
action is not within the power of God. This antinomy is 
phrased by Ash‘ari in the form of a question raised by the 
Mu‘tazilites as to “whether God has power over that over 
which He has endowed men with power.” ? Two views are 
reported by him in two places in his Makalat. 

One view is attributed by him in one of these places to 
“most of the Mu‘tazilites” ? and in the other place it is attrib- 
uted by him to “Ibrahim [al-Nazzam], Abu al-Hudhayl, and 
all the Mut‘tazilites and Kadarites except al-Shahham.”* As 
reproduced by him in the latter place, the statement of this 
vicw consists of two parts, which read as follows: “God is not 
to be described as having power over a thing over which He 
has endowed * men with power, and it is impossible that one 
thing should be the object of power of two possessors of 
power.” © In the other place, the statement of the view con- 
sists of only one part, which reads: “God is not to be described 
as having power in any respect whatsoever over that over 
which He has endowed (akdar) men with power.” 7 

The first part of the first statement quite evidently means 
that man is endowed by God with the power to act freely 
and of that power he cannot be deprived even by God him- 
self, the implication being that for God to deprive man of 
the power to act with which He himself has endowed him is 
one of the impossibilities which, as we have seen above,® it 
was believed that God in His wisdom would never render 
possible. The second part of the statement would seem to be 


* Makalat, p. 199, ll. 3-4; cf. p. 594, Il. 7-8. 

*Tbid., p. 199, 1. 5. 

‘Ibid., p. 549, ll. g-10. Isfara’ini, however, includes Abu al-Hudhayl 
among those who believed in acquisition (cf. Horten, Systeme, P- 339, n. 2). 

“The text reads yukdir, “endows with power,” but this seems to be a 
corruption of akdar, “has endowed with power”; cf. p. 549, 1. 12, and p. 
199, l. 5. 

° Makalat, p. 549, Ul. ro-11. 

"Ibid. p. 199, ll. 5-6. 

“Cf. above, pp. 578 ff. 
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an addition by Ash‘ari himself, pointing out in advance the 
contrast between the view he had just quoted and the view 
of Shahham he was about to quote. 

The second view, that of Shahham, is reproduced in its 
main part, with a few slight verbal changes, in both places in 
the Makalat. That main part reads in one of the places as 
follows: “God has power over that over which He has en- 
dowed (akdar) men with power and that one movement, as 
an object of power, is the object of power of two possessors 
of power, namely, God and man, so that, if [God] the eternal 
does it (fa‘alaha), it is by necessity (idtiraran) and if [man] 
the created does it (fa‘alaha), it is by acquisition (iktisaban).” ° 
Note the terms “one movement” and “does it,” which quite 
clearly indicate that the term “power” dealt with in these 
passages refers only to the “power to act” and does not in- 
clude the “power to will to act,” so that whatever Shahham 
says about the power with which God has endowed man 
refers only to the power to act and does not refer to the 
power to will to act. 

This statement quite evidently means that, in opposition to 
his teacher Abi al-Hudhayl and all the other Mu'tazilites of 
his time, Shahham maintained that, even though man has been 
endowed by God both with the power to will to act and with 
the power to act, God either may deprive him of the power 
to act, without necessarily depriving him also of the power 
to will to act, or may allow him to retain both these powers. 
Consequently, if God has deprived man of the power to act, 
then every act performed by man thereafter is not a free act 
of his own; it is created for him by God; so that, as Shahham 
puts it, “aif [God] the eternal does it, it is by necessity.” But, 
if God has not deprived man of the power to act, then every 
act is performed by man in virtue of that power to act which 
he has acquired by his having been endowed with it by God 
and of which God has not deprived him, so that, again, as 
Shahham puts it, “if [man] the c~eated does it, it is by acquisi- 

* Makalat, p. 549, ll. 12-14; cf. p. 199, ll. 7-9. 
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tion.” The term “acquisition” is thus used by him in the 
sense of man’s free action. Hence Baghdadi, after stating that 
“Shahham allowed the possibility for one thing to be the 
object of power of two possessors of power,” explains it to 
mean that “either one of them, instead of the other, could 
produce that object.” 1° 

The term acquisition had a twofold history before Shahham. 

Mirst, by the carly Libertarians the term acquisition in the 
plural was used as a description of man’s actions, all of which 
they regarded as free because of the power to act freely with 
which man was endowed by God, that is to say, acquired 
from God. Thus, in a passage dealing both with the pre- 
Mu'tazilite Kadariyyah and their Mu'tazilite followers, Bagh- 
dadi ascribes to them the view that “God is not the creator 
of the acquisitions (aksab) of men” ™ and that “it is men who 
determine their acquisitions (akséb).” 12 There is no reason 
to doubt that Baghdadi is quoting the original terminology of 
the Kadariyyah described by him. Similarly there is no reason 
to doubt that Shahrastani also is quoting the original terminol- 
ogy of Wasil when he says of him that he described “goodness 
and wickedness, nobleness and baseness’’ as belonging to men’s 
acquisitions (aksab).” '* This use of the term acquisitions as 
a description of the free actions of men is quite evidently based 
upon those Koranic verses which begin by saying (4:110) 
“whosoever does (ya‘mal) evil” and then go on to say (4:111) 
“whosoever acquires (yaksib) a sin” (4:112) “whosoever 
acquires (yaksib) a fault or sin,” or of which one (52:16) 
reads: “Ye shall be recompensed only for what ye have been 
doing (kuntum ta‘maliina)” and the other (52:21) reads: 
“Every man is held pledge [that is, responsible] for what he 
has acquired (kasaba).” To those who believed that man was 
endowed by God with the power of free will, these verses 
meant that man’s free actions are his acquisitions. 

Sccond, from other passages in Ash‘ari’s Makalat we gather 


” Fark, p. 163, Il. 8-9. * Ibid., 1. 8. 
" [bid., p. 94, 1. 7. * Milal, p. 32, 1. 20- p. 33, Lr. 
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that, prior to Shahham, Dirar was excluded from the Mu'- 
tazilite sect on account of his belief in a theory of acquisition,“* 
and also that a theory of acquisition was held by Najjar.” 
Similarly, when Ash‘ari’s contemporary Hayyat ascribes to 
“Dirar and Hafs al-Fard” a view with regard to “that which is 
created,” "* the reference, as we shall see, is to the theory of 
acquisition. Finally, when all these three, Dirar and Hafs and 
Najjar, are described by Shahrastani in his Milal as belonging 
to those Mu'tazilites whom he calls “middlings” (amutawassi- 
tun) and as differing from most of the Muttazilites on certain 
problems,'” one of these problems is quite evidently that of 
acquisition. 

Let us now unfold the full views of Dirar and Najjar on 
acquisition as may be gathered from Ash‘ari and others. 

With regard to Dirar, Ash‘ari reports as follows: “The 
reason for which Dirar b. ‘Amr separated himself from the 
Muttazilites was his assertion that the acts of man are created 
and that one act comes from two agents (fa@ilain), one of 
whom creates it, namely, God, while the other acquires (ik- 
tasaba) it, namely, man, and that God is the agent (faz!) of 
the acts of men in reality and men are also the agents of them 
in reality.” '8 In Shahrastani the same view is ascribed to both 
Dirar and Hafs b. al-Fard and is restated as follows: “They 
both say that the acts of men are created by God in reality 
and man acquires them in reality and they both consider it 
as possible that the taking place of an act should be the joint 
product of two agents.” ! 

Ash‘ari then goes on to quote Dirar as follows: “And he 
asserts that capacity (istita‘ah) is before the act and together 
with the act and it is a part of the possessor of the capacity,” °° 
which last statement, according to another report by Ash‘ari 
on Dirar, means that “capacity” is part of the “body” of the 
possessor of the capacity.*! In Shahrastani, the same view, as 

™ Makalat, p. 281, ll. 2-3. 

* [bid., p. 566, ll. 14-15. 


* Intisar 91, p. 98, Il. 4-5. 
** Milal, p. 19, ll. 14-15. 


* Makalat, p. 281, ll. 2-5. 
® Milal, p. 63, Ul. 11-12. 
* Makalat, p. 281, Il. 5-6. 
” [bid., p. 345, ll. 12-14. 
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ascribed to both Dirar and Hafs, reads: “Capacity and in- 
capacity are part of the body . . . and tuat part undoubtedly 
lasts [at least] two units of time [that is, instants].” °° Bagh- 
dadi’s restatement reads that Dirar “agreed with the Mu'ta- 
zilites that capacity exists before the act and he even went 
farther by maintaining that it exists before the act and to- 
gether with the act and after the act and that it is part of the 
possessor of the capacity.” *° 

In another place, Ash‘ari quotes Dirar as asserting “that a 
man may produce an action in something outside his reach 
and that that which is generated from his act in himself in 
something other than himself, whether motion or rest, is an 
acquisition of his and a creation of God.” 4 

It is this conception of acquisition, on account of which 
Ashvari says that Dirar separated himself from the Mu‘tazilites, 
that Hayyat means by his statement that one of the views 
held by Dirar and Hafs, on account of which “they are not 
Murtazilites,” that is to say, they are no longer Muttazilites, is 
“their view with regard to that which is created,” that is to 
say, their view that men’s acts are created by God but only 
acquired by men. Consequently when Hayyat goes on to 
quote Bishr b. Mu'tamir’s tirade against these two renegade 
Muttazilites, starting with the statement “we disown them” 
and concluding with the statement “their master is al-Jahm,” 2 
by this concluding statement he does not mean literally that 
Dirar and Hafs are Jahmite Compulsionists; he only means 
that their assertion that man’s acts are created by God, even 
though qualified by the statement that they are acquired by 
man, is to his own way of thinking in no wise different from 
the outright Compulsionism of Jahm.2* So also does Shah- 
rastani place them together with the Jahmiyyah under the 
Jabariyyah, that is, the Compulsionists,?” even though he 
explicitly ascribes to them the theory of acquisition.”® 

* Milal, p. 63, I. 13-14. * Fark, p. 201, ll. 13-15. 

** Makalat, p. 408, ll. 4-6; cf. p. 407, 1. 15 — p. 408, 1. 3. 


* Intisar gt, p. 98, Il. 5-8. 
* Cf. above, pp. 606; 608. 7 Milal, p. 63, 1. 6. 8 Tbid., ll. 11-12. 
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So much for Diriar’s conception of acquisition. Now for 
Najjar’s conception of it. 7 

Of Najjar, Ash‘ari reports that he maintained “that the 
deeds of men are created by God, whereas men are the agents 
(f@ilun) thereof” 2° and that “man has power over acquisition 
(al-kash), but is powerless with regard to creation.” *° 

In Baghdadi, this view of Najjar is restated in two passages 
as follows: (1) “God is the creator of the acquired acts of 
man”; *' (2) “with regard to terming the acquirer an agent 

. al-Najjar applied that term [to him] in a general way 
(atlakahu),” *? that is to say, without the additional phrase 
“in reality” which is used by Dirar. 

Ash‘ari then continues to report Najjar as maintaining “that 
capacity cannot precede the act, that the help of God is 
created at the instant of the act, simultaneously with (7a‘a) 
the act, and that this is capacity; that no two acts are produced 
from one capacity and that for every act a capacity is created 
simultaneously with (a7a‘a) the creation of the act; that a 
capacity does not endure; that with its coming into existence, 
the act comes into existence, but that during its nonexistence 
the act does not exist.” *? The simultaneity of the capacity 
with the act is also mentioned by both Baghdadi ** and Shah- 
rastani *° as characteristic of the view of Najjar. 

Continuing, Ash‘ari also reports Najjar as maintaining that 
“man does not act in another but produces actions only in 
himself; . . . he does not effect any action in a thing by way 
of generation.” ** Baghdadi similarly reports that “al-Najjar 
held a view with regard to generated effects like that held by 
our fellow-associates [that is, the Ash‘arites], namely, that 
they are God’s acts by choice.” *7 

From all this it is clear that though Dirar and Najjar agree 


* Makalat, p. 283, 1. 3. 

™ [bid., p. 566, |. 14. 

Bind te es = Milal, p. 62, Il. 6 

* Lbid., p. 197, ll. 5-6. ilal, p. 62, ll. 6-7. 

* Makalat, p. 283, ll. 6-10. * Makalat, p. 284, ll. g-12. 
“ Fark, p. 195, |. 15. * Fark, p. 197, ll. 9-10. 
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that man’s acts are created by God and man is only their 
acquirer, their conception of acquisition is not the same. The 
differences between their views, as we have seen, are three: 
(1) with regard to the use of the expression “in reality” as 
a description of the term “agent”; (2) with regard to the 
description of “capacity” in its relation to the “act”; (3) with 
regard to the authorship of “generated effects.” 

Of these three differences the most fundamental one is that 
with regard to the description of “capacity” in its relation 
to the “act.” To Dirar, man’s capacity or power to acquire 
any act created for him by God exists before the act and is 
part of his own body. By this is meant that from birth man is 
cendowcd by God with a capacity or power to acquire by him- 
self any act which is to be created for him by God, so that his 
act of acquiring is a free act of his own. To Najjar, however, 
that capacity or power to acquire the act is created in him by 
Crod simultaneously with His creation of the act, so that not 
only man’s power of acquiring but his very act of acquiring 
is created by God. 

This difference between them with regard to capacity Icads 
to the two other differences between them. Since according 
to Iirar man by his own power or capacity acquires the act 
created for him by God, by that same power he can also 
acquire generated effects. To Najjar, to whom man’s act of 
acquiring is created by God, that created act of acquiring is 
limited to acts in man’s own body and does not extend to 
gencrated effects. Then the difference in regard to capacity 
also leads to the difference with regard to the use of the 
phrase “in reality.” To Dirar, to whom man’s act of acquiring 
is created by man himself, man may be called both an acquirer 
and an agent in reality. To Najjar, however, to whom man’s 
act of acquiring is created by God, man may be called 
acquirer and agent but not acquirer and agent in reality. 

The term “acquisition,” as used by those who, like Dirar 
and Najjar, believed that God is the creator and man is only 
an acquirer, is explained by Ghazali as having its origin in the 
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Koran,?8 by which he quite evidently means those verses 
which we have quoted above. By this, I take it, Ghazali does 
not mean that those referred to by him were the first to use 
the term acquisition; he only means that they were the first 
to use the term acquisition in the sense that that which is ac- 
quired by man is created for him by God. In view of the fact 
that the term kasab, “to acquire,” has been shown to be one of 
the commercial terms in the Koran,** we may assume that this 
theory of acquisition was conceived by those referred to by 
Ghazali after the manner of a commercial transaction, such as 
this. A man enters a workshop, say a pottery. He sees the potter 
working on his wheel and molding clay into pots of various 
shapes and sizes. He orders a pot of a certain shape and size, 
and, when the potter has made it for him in accordance with 
his specification, he pays for it and takes it home. The pot is 
thus his acquisition and legally his property, but it is the 
potter’s creation.’° 

From all this we gather that, in opposition to the use of 
acquisition among the Muttazilites in the sense of irrevocable 
free human action, there appeared among the Muttazilites 
three distinct theories of acquisition, that of Dirar, that of 
Najjar, and that of Shahham. Both Dirar and Najjar rejected 
the Mu'tazilite view that man is the creator of his own acts, 
maintaining that their creator is God, man being only their 
acquirer. They differ, however, as to the creatorship of the ac- 
quisition by which man acquires the acts created for him by 
God. To Dirir, the creator of the acquisition is man himself, 
to Najjar its creator is God. In opposition to both of them, 

“Quoted by A. v. Kremer in Geschichte der berschenden Ideen des 
Islan?’s, II, p. 306, n. 26, from Ghazali’s Iby@, IV, 312, ed. Cairo, 1279 (cf. 
ed. Cairo, 1358, IV, p- 249, ll. 19-20). 

“Cf. Torrey, The Commercial-Theological Terms in the Koran, pp. 
27-29. 
: wie is to be noted that Joseph Schacht quotes a passage dating from 
about 150/725 in which the term iktisdb is taken by him to mean “respon- 
sibility” (cf. pp. 31-32 of his “New Sources for the History of Muham- 
madan Theology” in Studia Islamica, 1:23-42 (1953). As for the mean- 


ing of the expression fail kasib used by Maturidi, as quoted by Schacht 
(tbid., p. 32), it will be discussed later (see below, pp. 711 f). 
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Shahham retained the Muttazilite view that man is endowed 
by God to create freely his own acts and hence these acts are 
described by him as acquisitions. He differs, however, from 
the Mu'tazilites by maintaining that God may deprive man 
of that endowed power, so that, when this happens, it is God 
who creates man’s acts for him. Thus, while, according to 
Dirar and Najjar, every act of man is always at once both a 
creation of God and an acquisition of man, according to 
Shahham, every human act may be either wholly a creation of 
God or wholly an acquisition of man. 

Theories of acquisition like those of Dirar and Najjar can 
be shown to have been reported respectively in the names of 
the Rafidite Hisham b. al-Hakam and the Sunnite Ibn Kullab, 
the former probably a contemporary of Dirar and the latter a 
contemporary of Najjar. 

With regard to the Rafidah, Ash‘ari, after stating that 
“Hisham b. al-Hakam” belonged to a group of Rafidah who 
held that “the acts of men are created by God,” * goes on as 
follows: “Ja‘far b. Harb reports of Hisham b. al-Hakam that 
he has said that the acts of a man are his choice (iptiyar labu) 
in one respect and necessity (idtirar) in another; they are his 
choice in that he wills (arada) them and acquires (iktasaba) 
them and they are necessity in that they do not proceed from 
him except at the origination of the inciting cause (al-sabab 
al-mubayyij) for those acts.” *? What is meant by “the in- 
citing cause” is explained in a subsequent passage in which 
Ash‘ari reports in the name of “the associates of Hisham b. 
al-Hakam” * that “the arriving inciting cause” is that “by 
reason of which the act takes place” ** and that “when that 
cause exists and God has created it, the act takes place 
inevitably.” *° Thus the report quoted by Ja‘far b. Harb in 

the name of Hisham b. al-Hakam means that the acts of man 
are an acquisition on the part of man in the sense that they 


" Makalat, p. 4o, ll. 12-13. 
“ [bid., p. 40, 1. 13 - p. 41, 1. 3. “ Thid., 1. 16. 
“ Ibid, p. 42, 1. 12. © Ibid., p. 43, ll. 2-3. 
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are “his choice” and that “he wills them” by a power with 
which he has been endowed by God, but that they are a 
creation on the part of God in the sense that they do not 
proceed from man unless God creates the “inciting cause” by 
reason of which the acts take place inevitably and by neces- 
sity. According to this report, then, the theory of acquisition 
held by the Rafidite Hisham b. al-Hakam was exactly like 
that held by the Muttazilite Dirar and perhaps there was some 
connection between them. It is in the light of this conception 
of free will that one is to understand Hisham b. al-Hakam’s 
use of the expression “free choice” in his statement, as quoted 
elsewhere by Ash‘ari, that, “if God had foreknowledge of 
what men would do, there would be no test (al-mibnah) and 
no free choice (al-ibtiyar).” 4 | 
With regard to the Predestinarians among the Sunnites, 
there are two passages quoted by Ash‘ari in the name of Ibn 
Kullab. In one of these passages, after stating that what is 
recited of the Koran subsists in God from eternity, he says 
that “the recital of it is originated and created [by God], and 
it is an acquisition (kash) on the part of man.” 47 In the other 
passage, he says “that speech may be by necessity and it may 
be by acquisition (tktisaban).” *8 The wording of the first of 
these two passages suggests a conception of acquisition like 
either that of Dirar or that of Najjar and the wording of the 
second passage would seem to suggest a conception of acquisi- 
tion like that of Shahham. Inasmuch, however, as Ibn Kullab 
belonged to the orthodox who were Predestinarians, we may 
assume that his conception of acquisition was like that of 
Najjar’s and consequently it is in that sense that the first 
passage 1s to be taken. As for the second passage, it happens 
to follow immediately after a passage in which Abia al- 
Hudhay! is reported as saying that “speech” may occur either 
by necessity” or “by choice.” #9 Consequently what this 


* [bid., p. 494, ll 4-5; cf. Fark ] 

_fbid., yl. 4~5; cf. R, Pp. 49, 1. 18, and above, p. 661. 
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second passage of Ibn Kullab means is that, in contrast to 
Abt al-Hudhayl, who as a Libertarian believed that there 
was a kind of speech that was “by choice,” Ibn Kullab, as 
a Predestinarian who adopted Najjar’s theory of a created 
acquisition, declared that that kind of speech which Abi 
al-ITudhayl described as being “by choice” should be de- 
scribed as being “by acquisition.” 

Thus at about the middle of the ninth century, apart from 
the carlier use of acquisition as a description of free human 
action, there were three theories of acquisition, that of Dirar, 
that of Najjar, and that of Shahham. All these three theories 
of acquisition were rejected by the Mu'tazilites. Outside the 
Murtazilites, a theory of acquisition like that of Dirar is re- 
ported in the name of the Rafidite Hisham b. al-Hakam and 
a theory of acquisition like that of Najjar is reported in the 
name of the Sunnite [bn Kullab. What happened to this earlier 
use of acquisition and to these three theories of acquisition sub- 
sequently may be gathered from two sets of passages in Ash- 
‘arts Makalat, which was composed in the early part of the 
tenth century. 


(2) Spread of acquisition among Libertarian groups and individuals 


In one set of passages, Ash‘ari deals with the theory of 
acquisition among the Libertarians. This set of passages falls 
into four parts. 

The first part consists of a passage, which reads as follows: 

“The Baghdadians among the Muttazilites said: God is not 
to be described as having power over the action of men or 
over anything in a class [of actions] over which He has 
empowered men, and He is not to be described as having 
power to create for men belief by which they shall be be- 
lievers, nor unbelief by which they shall be unbelievers, nor 
disobedience by which they shall be disobedient, nor acquisi- 
tion (kash) by which they shall be acquirers.” 1 


* Makalat, p. 550, ll. 9-12. 
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From this passage we gather that, while these Baghdadians 
(1) used the term “acquisition,” they believed (2) that God 
has empowered man with the power to act; (3) that God 
does not deprive man of that power; (4) that God does not 
create the actions of man, exemplified by such actions as 
belief and unbelief and disobedience; (5) that God does not 
create the acquisition of man. All this shows that, though 
these Baghdadian Mu'tazilites use the term “acquisition,” they 
do not follow the theory of acquisition as it was held by 
Dirar, to whom man is only the acquirer of his action but 
God is its creator,? nor do they follow the theory of acquisi- 
tion as it was held by Shahhim, to whom God may deprive 
man of his endowed power to act and create for him his 
action.* Like Nazzam and Aba al-Hudhayl, they believed 
that all human actions are at all times freely performed by 
man in virtue of that power with which God has empowered 
him,* but they preferred to describe those freely performed 
actions as being by acquisition in order to indicate that the 
freedom with which man performs them is ultimately acquired 
by him from God. The Kadariyyah * and Wasil,® as we have 
seen, have used the term acquisition in this sense. 

The second part consists of a passage in which Ash‘ari re- 
ports that a certain Shi'ite sect, known as the Zaydiyyah, was 
divided into two groups on the question of predestination and 
free will, one of them believing that men’s actions are created 
by God and another one of them believing that “men’s actions 
are not created by God nor originated by Him as new things; 
rather are they an acquisition (kash) of men, who originate 
them, produce them as new things, give them a beginning, 

and make them.” 7 From the wording of their statement it is 
clear that they believed that men’s actions are free, but, like 
the preceding Baghdadians among the Mu'tazilites, they de- 
scribed the free actions of men by the term acquisition. Inas- 


“Cf. above, p. 667. * Cf. above, p. 666. 
“Cf, above, p. 665. * Tbid. 
“Cf. above, p. 664. * Makalat, p. 72, I. 11-12. 
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much as the founder of this sect, Zayd b. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, 
is Said to have been a pupil of Wasil b. ‘Ata’,® we may assume 
that Zayd himself, followed by some of his adherents, adopted 
Wasil’s theory of free will and, like Wéasil, described the 
free actions of man by the term acquisition, which term they 
continued to use in that old general sense, even when later, 
with the rise of the theory of acquisition in its technical sense, 
the term assumed a new specific meaning. It will, however, 
be noticed that in the passage quoted above, while the Zay- 
diyyah explicitly deny that men’s actions are “created (mab- 
Inkab)” by God, they do not say that they are “created 
(mablukab) by men; instead they merely say that men “orig- 
inate them (abdathiuba), produce them as new things (ip- 
tar'attha), give them a beginning (abda‘aba), and make them 
(fa‘altiba).” The reason for this is that, as we have seen above, 
the early Mu'tazilites refrained from describing man as the 
creator of his actions, even though they denied that God was 
their creator.® 

Uhe third part consists of four passages, which read as 
follows: 

1. “Al-Nashi said: God is . . . an agent (fail) in reality 
and man is . . . an agent in a metaphorical sense.” 1° 

2. “And he used to say that man is not an agent in reality 
nor an originator (mubdith) in reality.” 1 

3. “And he used to say that God does not originate (ab- 
dath) man’s acquisition and man’s action.” 7 

4. “And he used to say that God does not originate man’s 
acquisition.” 1 

From a comparison and combination of these four pas- 
sages, and leaving out for the time being the question as to 
whether the term “action” should be omitted in passage 3 or 
added in passage 4, we may reduce the four statements con- 


* Cf. I. Friedlaender, “The Heterodoxies of the Shiites in the Presentation 
of Ibn Hazm,” JAOS, 29 (1908), 11. 

* Cf. above, pp. 620-622. 

** Makalat, p. 184, ll. 6-8. ” Ibid. 1. 7. 

" Tbid., p. 501, ll. 6-7. ® T[bid., p. 539, 1. 15. 
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tained in these four passages to the following two statements: 
1. God is an agent and originator in reality, so that He does 
not originate in a mere metaphorical sense. 2. Man is an agent 
and originator only in a metaphorical sense, so that he orig- 
inates only in a metaphorical sense. 

What Nashi means by the contrast between “in reality” 
and “in a metaphorical sense” may be gathered from a pas- 
sage where he explains as follows the difference between the 
application of such terms as knowing and pewerful and the 
like to God “in reality” and their application to man “in a 
metaphorical sense”: “When sandal which is imported from 
its place of origin is called by us sandal [sandalwood, im- 
ported from India], that term applies to it in reality, but when 
we call man sandal [robust], that term is applied to him in a 
metaphorical sense.” ™4 Evidently the Arabic term sandal in 
the sense of the adjective “robust” is taken by Nashi to have 
been derived from the use of the same term in the sense of 
“sandalwood,” and so sandal in its original sense is called by 
him sandal “in reality,” whereas sandal in its derivative sense 
is called by him sandal “in a metaphorical sense.” Accordingly, 
when he says that God is both an agent and originator in 
reality, whereas man is both an agent and originator meta- 
phorically, he means that God is the ultimate origin and 
source of every action that is performed in the world directly 
by some agent, whereas man, though he performs every action 
of his directly, derives his power to act from God and 
therefore is an agent and originator only in a metaphorical 
sense. By the same token, when in passages 3 and 4 Nashi 
says that “God does not originate,” which, as we have scen, 
amounts to his saying that God does not originate in a mere 
metaphorical sense, he means thereby that God is not the 
direct cause of origination but rather its ultimate cause, which 
to him means its cause in reality. 

In passages 1 and 2, where God in contrast to man is said 
by Nashi to be an agent and originator in reality, that is to 


“ Ibid., p. 500, 1. 14 — p. 501, 1. 1; cf. p. 184, 1. 16 — p. 185, I. 1. 
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say, an ultimate agent and originator, which by implication 
means that God is not a direct agent and originator, it is not 
clear whether this denial of God’s being a direct agent and 
originator means that He is not the direct agent and originator 
only of man’s actions or whether it means that He is not the 
direct agent and originator also of any other kind of action 
that occurs in the world. Should this denial mean the latter, 
then Nasht would have aligned himself with Nazzim and 
A\fa‘ammar in their affirmation of a belief in causality, that 1s, 
a belief in intermediate causes, contrary to the belief of 
almost all the other Muttazilites, who, in the case of all actions 
other than human actions, agreed with the orthodox Muta- 
kallimun that God is their direct originator.'® This vagueness, 
however, is cleared up in passages 3 and 4. In these passages, 
suiting negatively that “God does not originate,” by which 
is meant, as we have seen, that God does not originate directly, 
Nashi says explicitly that what God does not originate di- 
ree ly is “man’s acquisition and man’s action” (passage 3) or 
“man’s acquisition” (passage 4), from which we have reason 
to infer that, in the case of all other actions in the world, he 
believed that they are originated by God directly, thus align- 
ing himself with most of the Muttazilites in denying causality. 

But it will have been noticed that, while in passage 3 Nashi 
says that God does not directly originate both “man’s acquisi- 
tion and man’s action,” in passage 4 he says that God does 
not originate directly “man’s acquisition,” without mention- 
ing “action,” which might be taken to imply that, while God 
docs not create man’s acquisition, He creates man’s action. 
Now of these two statements, that of passage 3 is, as we have 
scen, a denial of acquisition in any of its conceptions,!’ where- 
as that of passage 4, with its possible implication, is an affirma- 
tion of acquisition as conceived of by Dirar.’* Consequently, 
of passages 3 and 4, only one can be taken to represent the 
genuine view of Nashi. But which one is it? Fortunately an 


™ Cf. above, p. 613. “ Cf. above at nn, 1-6. 
8 Ibid. * Cf. above, pp. 667 f. 
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answer to this question is to be found in a statement by Ibn 
Hazm, according to which, Nashi “agreed with the Mu'tazi- 
lites on the question of free will (kadar),” !° which means that 
Nashi held that God does not create or originate man’s action. 
The omission of “and man’s action” in passage 4 is, therefore, 
a scribal error. 

From all this we gather that, while Nashi (1) used the term 
“acquisition,” he believed (2) that God has empowcred man 
with the power to act; (3) that God does not deprive man of 
that power; (4) that God does not create the acquisition of 
man; (5) that God does not create the action of man. His 
view is thus exactly like that of the Baghdadian Muttazilites 
and others discussed above 2° who use the term acquisition 
only as descriptive of the freel performed human actions in 
order to indicate that the freedom with which man performs 
them is ultimately acquired by him from God.”! 

The fourth part consists of three passages, which read as 
follows. 

1. “When God has empowered men with power over mo- 
tion or rest or some other action, He has power over that 
which is of the kind of that over which He has empowered 
men with power, and this is the view of al-Jubba’i and groups 
of the Muttazilites.” 22 In this passage Jubba’l, as reported by 
Ash‘ari, repeats almost verbatim the words of his teacher 
Shahham and thus joins him in coming out against Nazzam 
and Abu al-Hudhayl and all the other Mu'tazilites who, as 
we have scen above, are reported as saying that “God is not 
to be described as having power over a thing over which He 
has endowed a man with power.” ** We may thus infer that, 
like Shahham, Jubbai believed that God may deprive man 


of the power to act with which He has empowered him, 


“Quoted from a manuscript copy of Ibn Hazm’s Fisal (II, 144r) by 
Schreiner in his Zur Geschichte des AS aritenthums, p- 89, n. 4. This state- 
ment is omitted in the printed editions of the Fisal (Cairo, 1317-27, IV, 194, 
1. 23; and Cairo, 1347-48, IV, p. 148, I. 12). 

* Cf. above, pp. 674 f. ™ Makalat, p. 199, 1. 16 — p. 200, |. 2. 

* Cf. above, p. 666. ™ Cf. above, p. 664. 
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without necessarily depriving him also of his equally em- 
powcred power to will to act,24 in which case thus the act 
willed by man is created for him by God. Nothing, however, 
is said here by Jubba’i to indicate whether also, like Shahham, 
he would describe man as acquirer of his actions in the case 
he had not been deprived by God of his empowered power 
to act. 

2. “Al-Jubba’i said: The meaning of acquirer is one who 
acquires something beneficial or something harmful, some- 
thing good or something bad, or, in other words, his acquisi- 
tion Is of an object which is outside himself, as his acquisition 
of wealth and the like, for the wealth which he acquires 1s 
outside himself, so that the wealth is an acquisition. of his in 
the real sense of the term, even though it is not an action 
of his.” ** In this passage, Jubba’i’s insistence that the term 
“acquisition” is to be used only in the sense of getting or 
having possession of an object which is “outside” the acquirer 
and is not an “action” of his quite evidently is meant to be 
in opposition to Shahham’s use of the term “acquisition” as a 
description of the “action” performed by man in virtue of 
a power to act with which he has been empowered by God. 
But stull nothing is said by Jubba’i here to indicate how man 
is to be described in relation to such an action. 

3. “Al-Jubba’i said: The meaning of saying that God is a 
creator is that He does things in a predetermined manner and 
[similarly], with regard to man, when he performs deeds in 
a predetermined manner, he is a creator.” 2° No reason is given 
by Jubbai for his new explanation of the meaning of the term 
“creator.” But I believe he had a reason for that, He must 
have inferred it from three verses in the Koran, which in his 
mind were arranged in the form of an argument as follows: 
Though the Koran says (12:3) that “God begets not (Ja 
yalid),” still it describes God as saying to men (49:13): “O 
men! verily, we have created you (balaknabum) a male and 


* Cf. above, p. 665. °° Makalat, p. 542, ll. 4-7. 
* [bid., p. 195, Il. 4-6; p. 539, ll. 6-9. 
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a female,” and this quite evidently on the ground of its saying 
elsewhere (35:12; 41:47) that “no female conceives (tab- 
muilu) or is delivered without His knowledge.” Thus, accord- 
ing to the Koran, he must have reasoned, God, who does not 
directly beget human beings, is called the creator of human 
beings only because no human being is born without His 
knowledge, which means that all human beings are born 
according to His foreknowledge, and will, and predetermina- 
tion. And so, he must have argued, inasmuch as God has en- 
dowed man with the power to act with foreknowledge and 
will and predetermination, man may be called the creator 
of his acts. 


(3) Acquisition among the Ah) al-Ithbat 


In another set of passages in the Makdélat, Ash‘ari deals 
with a group of people whom he describes as Abl al-Ith bat, 
“The People of Affirmation,” and as followers of the theory 
of acquisition. 

This set of passages falls into three parts. 

The first part consists of two passages, as follows: 

1. “Many of the People of Affirmation said that man is an 
agent (fail) in reality in the sense of his being an acquirer, 
but they do not admit that man is an originator (#uhdith).” } 

In their describing man as being “an agent in reality” these 
“many People of Affirmation” follow Dirar.? In not describ- 
ing man as an “originator” they show that they share in the 
view said to be held by “the People of Affirmation” that the 
term mubdath, “originated,” means the same as the term 
mabluk, “created,’* whence, inasmuch as man js not the 
creator of his actions, he is also not their “originator.” 

2. “It has come to my ears that some of them said that he 
is an originator (wuhdith) in reality in the sense of his being 
an acquirer (a#uktasib).” 4 

Quite evidently these “some” People of Affirmation did 


* Makalat, p- 540, Il. 1-2. * Makalat, p. 541, ll. 11-12. 
“Cf. above, p. 667. *Tbid., p. 540, ll. 2~3. 
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not share in the view said to be held by the People of Affirma- 
tion that the term “originated” means the same as the term 
“created,” whence they argued that, just as man is an agent 
in reality, he is also an originator in reality. 

The second part consists of three passages, as follows: 

1. A passage in which Kashani, who is at first introduced 
as one of “the many People of Affirmation” ® and then is said 
to be a follower of Najjar,° is presented as one who, in con- 
trast to those who described man as “an agent i reality,” 
declined to say that man is an agent in the sense of an ac- 
quirer.’ Inasmuch as Najjar is known to have denied only 
that man is “an agent in reality” but did not deny that man 
is “an agent,” * we may assume that what Kushani declined 
to say Is only that man is an agent in reality. 

2. “Among the People of Affirmation there were some who 
said that God really does (yaf‘al) in the sense of His being 
one who creates (yabluk) and that man does not really do 
but only really acquires, for one does not do unless he creates, 
secing that the meaning of the term doer or agent (fail) in 
the [Arabic] language is the same as that of creator (halik), 
and if man could create some one acquisition of his, he could 
create every acquisition of his.” 

The implication of the statement of these some People of 
Affirmation that “man does not really do” is that, like Najjar, 
they would describe man simply as “an agent” but not as “an 
agent in reality.” 

3. “All the People of Affirmation, except Dirar, say that 
man has no action in that which is other than himself and they 
declare this as impossible.” 1° 

Since one of the three differences between Dirar and 
Najjar in their conception of acquisition is, as we have seen, 
that Dirar extended man’s acquisition of his act to generated 
effects, whereas Najjar denied it," this report shows that all 


* [bid., ll. 4 and 9. *Ibid., p. 541, ll. 3-4. 
‘Ibid., p. 540, Il. 4~o. * Cf. above, p. 669. 
* Makalat, p. 541, ll. 6-10. ® [bid., p. 408, ll. 6-7. 


"Cf. above, pp. 668; 669; 670. 
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the People of Affirmation agreed with Najjar on this aspect 
of the theory of acquisition. 

The third part consists of two passages, as follows: 

1. The People of Truth (Abl al-Hakk) and Affirmation 
(wa'l-Ithbat) said that God has the power to create belief by 
which men shall be believers and disbelief by which they shall 
be disbelievers and acquisition by which they shall be acquir- 
ers and obedience by which they shall be obeyers and dis- 
obedience by which they shall be disobeyers.” 

2. “Most of the People of Affirmation denied that God is 
to be described as having power to force men to belief by 
which they shall be believers and to disbelief by which they 
shall be disbelievers and to justice by which they shall be 
just and to injustice by which they shall be unjust.” ™ 

It is to be noted that the contrast between “the People of 
Truth and Affirmation” and “Most of the People of Affirma- 
tion” 1s only with reference to the question whether God has 
the power to force men in matters of belief and disbelief and 
of justice and injustice, the implication thus being that, with 
reference to any human action which is not a matter of 
religion or morality, all the People of Affirmation are in 
agreement with the People of Truth and Affirmation that 
“God has the power to create . . . acquisition by which men 
shall be acquirers,” that is to say, they follow Najjar in be- 
lieving that man’s act of acquiring is created by God. 

From all this we may gather that the People of Affirmation, 
who on the whole are to be included among the Predesti- 
narians,'* adopted the theory of acquisition as formulated by 
Dirar and Najjar, many of them following Dirar and some 
of them following Najjar, though with regard to generated 
effects all of them followed Najjar. 

This, then, is the story of acquisition prior to the time of 

* Makalat, p. 551, ll. 15-17. 

“Ibid. p. 552, ll. 1-3. The qualifying term “most” is explainable by the 
fact that there were “People of Affirriation” who held other opinions on 


God’s power over unbelief and injustice (cf. Makalar, p- 554, ll. 12-16). 
“Watt, Free Will, p. 112. 
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Ash‘ari. The original use of acquisition as a description of 
free human action was continued by the Baghdadian Mu'‘- 
tazilites, by a group of Zaydiyyah, and by Nashi. Shahham’s 
theory of acquisition was followed by his pupil Jubba’, who, 
however, did not use the term acquisition. Dirar’s and Najjar’s 
respective theories of acquisition found followers among those 
Predestinarians known as the People of Affirmation. 


b, Acquisition in Ash‘ari, Bakillani, and Juwayni 


Wee have thus described the status of the theory of acquisi- 
tion both among the Libertarians and among the Predesti- 
narians in the carly part of the tenth century, when Ash‘ari 
was still a Mu'tazilite and pupil of Jubba’7. Then in 912, when 
Ash‘art broke away from the Mu‘tazilites and joined the ranks 
of the orthodox, he accepted their belief in Predestination 
and, like some of them, he also adopted the theory of acqui- 
sition. What his conception of the theory of acquisition was 
may be gathered from his own works. 

In his Luma‘, Ash‘ari starts his discussion of the problem of 
kadar, “predestination,” with the question, “Why do you 
claim that the acquisitions of men are created by God?,”? 
thus introducing the term “acquisition,” used by him here in 
the sense of human “action,” as a term already of common 
knowledge which needed no explanation.? So also in his 
Ibanah, introducing the term acquisition as something already 
well known, he says that “there cannot be, under the authority 
of God, any acquisition on the part of men that God does 
not will,” * by which he means that every acquisition of men 
is created by God, for, according to Ash‘ari himself, the 
Koranic verse, “Doer of what He wills” (11:109, 85:16) 
means that God is the creator of what He wills.4 


* Luma‘ 82, p. 37, |. 3. 

“Once before in the Luma‘ (47) he introduces the term “acquisition” 
without any explanation. 

* Ibanah, p. 63, ll. 17-18. 

*Tbid., p. 2, Ul. 4-5; Luma’ 49, p. 24, ll. 7-8. 
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Later in answer to a challenge, he explains that by acqui- 
sitions he means acquired acts or movements as distinguished 
from necessary movements, illustrating the former by such 
movements as “going and coming and approaching and re- 
ceding” and the latter by such movements as “the trembling 
from palsy and the shivering from fever.” * That there is a 
distinction between these two kinds of movement, he says, 
“a man knows... by a necessary knowledge which leaves 
no room for doubt” ® — a statement which is analogous to the 
statement of the Libertarians with regard to their own belief 
in the absolute freedom of human action that “man knows 
within himself” that the voluntary actions of his are within 
his own power.’ 

How man acquires the acts which are created for him by 
God is described by Ash‘ari in two sets of passages. 

In the first set, using the term “power” (kudrah, kuwwah), 
he makes the following statements. 

First: “The acquirer acquires a thing because the acquiring 
takes place in virtue of his created power (kudrab) over it.” ° 

Second: “The true meaning of acquisition is that the thing 
proceeds from the acquirer in virtue of a certain power (kuw- 
avab),” ® 

Third: “The occurrence of an act which is an acquisition - 
has no agent in reality save God and no one is with power 
over it so that it will be with power over it in its reality, in 
the sense that he creates it, save God.” ? The first part of this 
statement is quite evidently in opposition to Dirar, who held 
that man is an agent in reality."! 

Fourth: “Does a man, then, acquire a thing as it really is? 
. . . This is an error. He acquires . . . only in virtue of a 
created power.” # . 

Fifth: “When God empowers us over acquired motion it 
must be He who creates it in us as an acquisition.” * 


* Luma’ 92, p. 41, ll. 15-16. * [bid., ll. 10-16. "Cf. above, p. 618. 
* Luma’ 89, p. 40, ll. 7-8. “ Cf. above, p. 667. 

* Ibid. 92, p. 42, ll. 1-3. * Luma’ go, p. 40, ll. 11 and 12. 
* [bid. 87, p. 39, ll. 10 and 13-14. * [bid. 95, p. 43, ll. 12-13. 
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In the second set of passages, using the terms “power” and 
“capacity” (istita‘ab) interchangeably, he makes the following 
statements: 

First: “Man is capable in virtue of a capacity which is 
distinct from him.” "4 This is in direct opposition to Dirar’s 
view that capacity is part of the body of the man who is 
capable. 

Second: “The Capacity cannot precede the act”! but “is 
simultaneous with the act.” }7 This is in opposition to the view 
of Dirar ' and in agreement with the view of Najjar.’® 

Third: “The power does not endure.” 2° This, again, 1s in 
opposition to Dirar 2! and in agreement with Najjar.” 

Fourth, his denial of the view that “the power over a thin 
is 2 power over both it and its contrary,” ** the reason for 
this being that, in accordance with his denial of free will, the 
expression “the power over a thing” means with him the 
power by which man must necessarily produce the thing 
for which that power was created in him by God and cannot 
produce any other thing, whence his denial of the view that 
“the power over a thing” is also the power over “its con- 
trary.” This denial is in opposition to the Mu'tazilites who, 
in accordance with their belief in free will, maintain, as quoted 
by Ash‘ari in his Makdlat, that “capacity is a power over the 
act and its contrary, and it does not necessitate the act." 
that is to say, man by his Capacity or power may freely choose 
to produce cither one of the two contrary acts. 

Fifth: His denial of the view that “there may be one power 
over two volitions, or over two motions, or over any similar 
pairs of things.” *> The reason given by him is that “a power 
is power only over that which exists with the power in the 


“ [bid. 122, p. 54, 1. 3. * Cf. above, p. 669. 

" Cf. above, p. 667. ° Luma’ 125, p. 55, 1. 4. 

* Luma’ 123, p. 54, Il. 10-11. ™ Cf. above, p. 667. 

" Thid. 128, p. 56, 1. 17. * Cf. above, p. 669. 

* Cf. above, p. 667. * Luma’ 126, p. 55, ll. 10-11. 


** Makalat, p. 230, Il. 12-13; cf. Metaph. IX, 5, 1048a, 7-15. 
* Luma‘ 127, p. 56, ll. 6-7. 
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abode (maball) of the power.” 2* What the statement here 
means is that the created power in man can acquire only a 
movement which is created by God in the man’s own body, 
when the same body is the abode of both the power which 
acquires and the movement which is acquired, but that that 
created power in man cannot acquire a movement which is 
technically called a “generated effect,” that is to say, a move- 
ment generated by man in something outside his body. That 
this is meant to be a denial of the application of the theory of 
acquisition to generated effects can be shown by the follow- 
ing statement in Baghdadi’s Usal: “Our fellow associates 
(ashabuna) [that is, the Ash‘arites] say that that which the 
Libertarians call generated effects is the act of God. Man 
cannot be properly said to be an agent of that which is not 
in the abode (aaball) of his power, for it is possible that a 
man would stretch the string of a bow and the arrow would 
be sent forth by his hand and still God would not create 
departure in the arrow. Man is not an acquirer. It is only 
action which is within the abode of his own power that can 
be predicated of man as an acquisition.” °? This statement is 
thus, again, in agreement with Najjar ** and in opposition 
to Dirar.?® 

From all this we gather that Ash‘ari’s conception of acqui- 
sition is fully in agreement with that of Najjar, so that, ac- 
cording to him, despite his use of such language as “the 
acquirer acquires a thing because it takes place in virtue of 
his created power over it,” *° it is God who simultaneously 
with the creation of the thing creates in man the power to 
acquire as well as the act of acquiring. And so in his Makalat, 
speaking for himself, Ash‘ari says that, “in the case of every- 
thing concerning which God is described as having power 
to create it as an acquisition for men, God has the power to 
force men to it,” by which is meant that the “acquisition,” 

* Ibid., ll. 7-8. 

* Usial, p. 138, ll. 6-11; cf. his Fark, p- 328, Il. 10-13. 


* Cf. above, pp. 669 f. * Luma’ 89, p. 40, ll. 7-8. 
* Cf. above, pp. 667 f. * Makalat, p. 552, ll. 8-9. 
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namely, the object acquired, is forced upon men by God, 
whence it follows that the act of acquiring has no influence 
upon the object acquired, whence it further follows that the 
very act of acquiring is created by God. Thus Averroes, 
referring to the Ash‘arite conception of acquisition, describes 
it as follows: (1) “Man has acquisition (kash), but that which 
is acquired (al-muktasab) and that which brings about the 
acquisition (al-muksib) are created by God.” * (2) “Man has 
no acquisition (zktisdb) and no action (fil) that has an in- 
fluence upon existent things,” by which he means that both 
the act of acquiring and the object acquired are created by 
Crod.*# 

It is this view of Ash‘ari on acquisition as expressed by 
himself in his Luma‘ that is reproduced by Juwayni in his 
Irshad as the view of “the People of Truth” (abl al-hakk) 

Juwayni opens his discussion with the statement that “all 
created things are created by the power (kudrah) of God, 
without any distinction between those with which human 
power is connected and those over which the Lord is alone 
in Flis power.” ** Subsequently “created things . . . over 
which the Lord is alone in his power” is referred to by him as 
“necessary movement,” *” illustrated by the trembling of the 
hand,** and “created things . . . with which human power 
is connected” is referred to by him as the movement which 
“man has chosen and acquired,” * illustrated by man’s inten- 
tional movement of his hand.*° In the course of his discussion 
he makes the statement that “man has power over his acqui- 
sition” *' and that man’s knowledge of the distinction between 
the trembling of the hand and the intentional movement of 
the hand is a “necessary known thing,” * that is to say, man 
knows it intuitively. 


* Kasbhf, p. 105, ll. 19-20. 

“ Tabafut al-Tabafut Il, 24, p. 156, ll. 9-10. 

* Cf. quotation from Averroes below at n. 65. - 

* Irshad, p. 106, 1. 4 (173). % Ibid., 1. 14. “ Ibid., \. 10 (196). 

* Ibid., i. 4-5. * [bid., 1. 15. ” Tbid., ll. 13-16 (197). 
" Ibid., p. 122, 1. 15 (197). * Ibid., |. 14. * Tbid., ll. 8-9 (198). 
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All these quite evidently reflect Ash‘ari’s Luma‘. 

Then, as Ash‘ari does in the Luma‘, he makes the following 
statements about the power of acquiring. 

First: “It is impossible to attribute the difference between 
human necessary motion and human motion of choice simply 
to the one who apparently performs the motion, without the 
addition of some other thing,” ** which other thing, he goes 
on to explain, is a “power” created within the apparent per- 
former of the motion as something distinct from him.*° 

Second: “The created power . . . does not endure.” *° 

Third: “The created power is simultaneous with the crea- 
tion of its object and does not precede it”; *7 again: “Capacity 
is simultaneous with the act.” #8 

Fourth: “The created power is attached to only one ob- 
ject,” *® by which is meant that it is not attached to “two 
contraries.” °° 

Fifth: “The created power applies only to that which exists 
in the abode (szahall) of the created power; that which takes 
place outside the abode of the [created] power is not an 
object of that power but takes place by an act of God.” ®! 
This statement is the same as that we have quoted above from 
Ash‘ari’s Luma’‘,®? which I have explained to mean a denial of 
the application of the theory of acquisition to generated 
effects.>* 

From all this it is clear that, while Dirar and Najjar and 
Ash‘ari all use the same formula, namely, that the acts of men 
are created by God and acquired by men, there are differences 
between its use by Dirar and its use by Najjar, and Ash‘ari 
follows Najjar’s use of it. In the light of this, when Baghdadi 
says of Dirar that “he agrees with our fellow associates [that 


“ [bid., p. 122, 1. 23 (197). 

“ [bid., p. 123, ll. 3-4 (198); cf. Luma‘ 122. 
“ Irshad, p. 123, 1. 16 (198); cf. Luma’ 125. 
“ Irshad, p. 124, ll. 13-14 (200). 

“Tbid., p. 125, 1. 5 (201); cf. Luma‘ 123-124 and 128. 
” Irshad, p. 127, 1. 5 (204). 

* [bid., \l. 5-6; cf. Luma’ 126. 


" Luma’ 127, p. 56, ll. 7-8. 
” Irshad, p. 131, ll. 5-7 (210). 


* Cf. above, pp. 686-687. 
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is, the Ash‘arites] in [their view] that the acts of men are 
created by God and acquired by men,” ** his statement is to 
be taken to mean that, even though they differ in their con- 


ceptions of acquisition, they agree in the use of this formula | 


in so far as it expresses their common opposition to the Mu‘ta- 
zilite denial that the acts of men are created by God. So also, 
and more evidently so, in the sequel to his statement, in which 
Baghdadi says that Dirir also agrees with the Ash‘arites “in 
repudiating the view [of Burghith cited by him before] con- 
cerning gencrated effects,” * he quite evidently means that, 
even though Dirar and the Ash‘arites differ with regard to 
the authorship of generated effects,% they agree in their op- 
position to the view of Burghiath, according to whom gen- 
erated effects are “God’s acts by necessity.” In the case of 
Najjar, however, it will be noted, Baghdadi does not merely 
quote the common formula for acquisition; he rather says 
specifically that his followers agreed “with our fellow associ- 
ates” in the view that “God is the creator of the acquisitions 
of men,” *7 that is to say, He is the creator of both “the acts of 
acquiring” and “the acts acquired.” 

In. adopting the theory of acquisition, Ash‘ari, a former 
Muttazilite, like Dirar and Najjar, who were also former 
Muttazilites, aimed it directly at the Mu'tazilite denial that 
the acts of men were created by God. Thus in his Lugza‘ it 
is the Muttazilites who are behind the question, “Why do 
you claim that the acquisitions of men are created by God?” *8 
with which he opens up his discussion of Kadar. But also, 
having in mind the Compulsionists,® he throughout the Luzza‘ 
emphasizes in a variety of ways his view that acquisition is 
duc to a power in man, as, for instance, in the following 

* Fark, p, 201, ll. 11-12. 

* [bid., ll, 12-13. Burghuth’s view is cited before on p- 197, ll. 6-8. 

“Cf. above on Dirar, p. 668; on Ash‘ari, p. 687. 

* Fark, p. 195, 1. 14. 

“™ Luma’ 82. 

” That Ash‘ari was conscious of the existence of Compulsionists is evi- 


denced by his reference to the jabr of the Jahmi (Makalat, p. 41, 1. 4) and 
to the Mujbirah (Makalat, p. 430, 1. 2), and cf. above, p- 612. 
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passages quoted above: “The acquirer acquires a thing be- 
cause the acquiring takes place in virtue of his created power 
over it” and “the true meaning of acquisition is that the thing 
proceeds from the acquirer in virtue of a created power.” So 
also Juwayni, in his reproduction of Ash‘ari’s theory of 
acquisition, while constantly contrasting it with the view of 
the Muttazilites, points out that Ash‘ari’s theory is to be 
contrasted with the view of “the Compulsionists” (al-jabariy- 
yah), that is to say, those who deny that man has any 
power. Nowhere, however, does Ash‘ari explain what exactly 
he means by that “power” possessed by man over his acqui- 
sition when he himself explicitly says that “God has the 
power to force man to it.” © 

As was to be expected, this last statement quoted gave rise 
to the objection that a power to acquire an act created by 
God which enables man neither to acquire that act nor to 
create it cannot in any sense whatsoever be described as a 
power possessed by man. 

This objection is quoted by Juwayni in the form of a 
question addressed anonymously to the Acquisitionists. It 
reads as follows: “Your belief that man is an acquirer 1s 
unintelligible (ghayr matkal), for if a power has no influence 
over its object (fi makdtiriba) and if that object is not brought 
into existence by it, then the assumption that the power bears 
any kind of relationship to its object is meaningless.” * Bagh- 
dadi similarly reports that the Libertarians grumbled that the 
theory of acquisition was “unintelligible to them.” * So also 
Averroes argues against the Ash‘arite conception of acquisi- 
tion as follows: “This view is meaningless, for, if both the 
acquisition (al-iktisab) [that is, the act of acquiring] and 
that which is acquired (al-muktasab) are created by God, 
then man is compelled in that acquisition of his.” © 


“ Cf. above, p. 685. 

" Irshad, p. 122, ll. 10-13 (196-197). 

™ Cf. above, p. 687 at n. 31. 

™ Irshad, p. 118, ll. 20-21 (F p. 190). 

“ Usual, p. 133, ll. 8-9. ® Kashf, p. 105, ll. 20-21. 
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It must have been this kind of objection to the theory of 
acquisition as conceived by Ash‘ari that induced Bakillani, 
a follower of Ash‘ari, to revise the theory of acquisition. 
While admitting with the acquisitionists that man’s actions 
are created by God, he tries to show how acquisition is a 
power in man and is not without influence upon the actions of 
man. In every human act, he says in effect, one is to distin- 
guish between the generic subject of the act and the specific 
forms it may assume in any of its operations, to which he 
refers as the “mode” (hal) of the act. Thus, for instance, the 
act of movement may assume in its actual operation the mode 
of sitting down or of standing up or of walking or of prostrat- 
ing onesclf in prayer. Now, maintains Bakillani, while the gen- 
ceric subject of the act, such as the movement itself, is indeed 
directly created by God, the mode of the operation of that 
movement, such as sitting down or standing up or walking 
or prostrating oneself, is not created by God; it is acquired by 
the power of man." In the Mubassal, this view of Bakillani 
is bricfly restated by Razi as follows: “The Kadi [Bakillani] 
asserts that the essence of the act occurs by the power of God 
but its becoming obedience or disobedience is by the power 
of man.” * Thus, while man’s power does not influence the 
existence of the act, it does influence its mode of existence. 
Bakillani has thus introduced into human action an element 
of freedom. 

This explanation of how man’s free will may be harmo- 
nized with God’s power reminds one of Chrysippus’ attempt 
by using the illustration of the motion of a wheel or a top 
or a cylinder caused by its being initially propelled by 
man to explain how adsensio, “assent,” which is the Greek 
ovykarabects,”* is the free action of man, even though it is 
produced by an anterior cause. The motion of the wheel or 
the top or the cylinder, he says, is undoubtedly caused by the 

* Milal, p. 69, 1. 9-p. 70, 1. 12, Nibayat, p. 73, 1. 1-p. 75, 1. 15. 

” Mubassal, p. 140, 1. 23. 


* Cf. A. Yon’s Introduction to his edition of Cicero’s De Fato (1933), 
p- XXVITE, Th. 3. 
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man who propelled it, but the particular form of rotation 
assumed by the motion is not caused by the man who pro- 
pelled it but rather by the particular force (vi) and nature 
(natura) of the object moved. So also, he argues, “the object 
which strikes our sense-perception imprints and engraves, as 
It were, its image in our soul, but our assent is in our own 
power.” This is exactly the explanation offered here by 
Bakillani. God directly creates in man the motion, but man 
by his own power determines what form the motion should 
assume, 4 
Bakillani’s revision of Ash‘ari’s conception of acquisition 
must have had followers among certain Ash‘arites, for Juway- 
ni reproduces it, without mentioning the name of Bakillini, 
as a view held by some of the orthodox teachers.” Juwayni, 
however, refutes this revised conception of acquisition, con- 
cluding his refutation with the statement that the acceptance 
of this conception “is a turning away from the path of truth 
and salvation and an opening of the way to things causing 
corruption in matters of fundamental religious beliefs.” 
With his rejection of Bakillani’s revision of Ash‘ari’s con- 
ception of acquisition, Juwayni trics his hand at solving the 
difficulty that has led Bakillani to his revision. Reasserting 
Ash‘ari’s view that “the created power has no influence at all 
on the object of power,” Juwayni justifies the use of the term 
“power” by arguing as follows: “It is not a necessary con- 
dition for the connection which an attribute has with an 
object that the attribute should influence the object connected 
with it, for, in the case of knowledge, its connection with an 
object of knowledge is indisputable, even though it has no 
influence upon the object of knowledge. By the same token, 
the human will, though connected with the act of man, has 


® Cicero, De Fato, 17, 39 - 19, 43. 
: a But sec Ludwig Stein, who in his “Antike und mittelalterliche Vor- 
laufer des Occasionalismus,” Arch. f. Gesch. d. Philos., ns, 2:205-221 (1889), 
Pica Chrysippus’ view with the theory of kash as conceived of by 
sh‘ari. 
Irshad, p. 118, ll. 22 ff (F pp. rg0-191). " [bid., p. 119, 1. 13 (p. 191). 
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no influence upon the act.” What Juwayni means may be 
restated as follows. The term “power” is used here by Ash‘ari 
not in the sense of a power to acquire but in the sense of a 
power to will to acquire, and to will in relation to its object 
is analogous to knowledge in relation to its object. Now, 
when God creates in man a knowledge of some existent thing, 
it means that the very creation of the knowledge imphies its 
having that existent thing as its object, so that the knowledge 
itself has no influence cither on the existence of the thing or 
on its having it as its object. So also, when God creates in 
nian a power to will to acquire something created by Him, 
it means that the very creation of the power to will to acquire 
implies its having that created something as its object, so that 
the power to will itself has no influence, though it is called 
powcr. 

While, in his Irshad, Juwayni endorses and justifies Ash‘ari’s 
use of acquisition as a moderate kind of interpretation of the 
traditional belief in predestination, in another work, quoted 
but unnamed by Shahrastani,” he offers another interpreta- 
tion, similarly moderate, of the same traditional belief in pre- 
destination. 

As reported by Shahrastani, Juwayni opens up his discus- 
sion by disposing of three views. First, as in the Irshad, he 
rejects “the denial of power and capacity,” that is, compul- 
sionism, on the ground that “both reason and sense-perception 
reject it.” * Second, contrary to his view in the Irshad, he 
rejects “the affirmation of a power which has no influence 
whatsoever,” that is, Ash‘ari’s conception of acquisition, on 
the ground that, “it is like the denial of power altogether.” ” 
Third, again, as in his Irshad, he rejects “the affirmation of an 
unintelligible influence upon a mode,” that is, Bakillani’s ver- 
sion of acquisition, on the ground that “it is like the denial 
of an influence in a special sense,” 7 by which is meant that, 


™ L[bid., ll. 14-16. 
* Milal, p. 70, ll. 12-13. * Tbid., ll. 14-15. 
™ Ibid, Wl. 13-14.  Ibid., ll. 15-16. 
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inasmuch as a mode is defined as that which is neither existent 
nor nonexistent,’ Bakillani’s version means neither the denial 
nor the non-denial of influence. But, it will be noticed, no 
mention is made here of an objection to Bakillani’s view on 
religious grounds like that raised against it in the Irshad.78 

Juwayni’s own view, as presented by Shahrastani, is based 
upon the following propositions: (1) man knows within 
himself that he has power but that that power does not enable 
him to create independently, all by himself, the existence of 
something; (2) man’s action depends for its existence upon 
his power, which acts as its immediate cause; (3) this power 
of man depends for its existence upon another cause, which 
" one in a series of causes; (4) this series of causes culminates 
in God, the Uncaused Cause; (5) God, the Uncaused Cause, 
is “the Creator of the causes and the caused ones,” by which 
is meant that God is the remote cause or creator of each 
caused cause in the series of which the immediate cause is its 
immediately preceding caused cause in the series; (6) every 
caused cause in the series is to be considered as independent 
(mustaghnin) with respect to its being the cause of that 
which. follows it, but it is to be considered as dependent 
(muhtaj) with respect to its being caused by that which 
precedes it, whereas the Creator is the Absolute Independent 
One (al-ghani al-nrutlak). In the Mubassal, this view of 
Juwayni is briefly restated by Razi as follows: “The Imam 
al-Haramayn [al-Juwayni] maintains that God [as a remote 
cause or creator] produces for man the power and will and 
these two then bring about by necessity the existence of the 
object of the power. This is also the view of the philosophers 
and among the Mu'tazilites the view of Abi al-Hlusayn 
al-Basri. The majority of the Mu‘tazilites, however, are of 
the opinion that man produces his actions not by way of 
necessitation but rather by way of choice.” °° 


“Cf. above, p. 171 at n. 21. ™ Cf. above at n. 71. 
® Milal, p. 70, 1. 16~p. 71, 1. 4; Nibayat, p. 78, 1. 11 —p. 79, I. 7. 
*° Mubassal, p. 141, Il. 1-4. 
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What we have here is a new view of the orthodox Muslim 
doctrine of predestination. All actions of man are indeed, as 
according to the common orthodox view, predetermined by 
God from eternity, but whereas, according to the common 
orthodox view followed by Juwayni himself in his Irshad, 
these eternally predetermined actions are brought into exis- 
tence by their being directly created by God, according to 
this new view of his they are produced by the necessary 
causality of a power in man which is the last in a series of 
causes of which God is the ultimate cause conceived of as 
Creator. Inasmuch as according to this new view the “power” 
in man Is considered as “independent” with respect to its 
being the cause of the human actions which follow it, thus 
implying that it has an influence upon human actions, this 
view is advanced by Juwayni in opposition to all the three 
orthodox views criticized by him, namely, the view of the 
Compulsionists which was criticized by him for denying 
po--cr and capacity altogether, the view of Ash‘ari which 
was criticized by him for affirming a power which has no 
influence whatever, and the view of Bakillani which was 
criticized by him for affirming an unintelligible influence 
upon a mode which has neither existence nor nonexistence. 

Underlying this new interpretation of the orthodox Muslim 
doctrine of predestination is, I believe, a new turn given to 
a view expressed by Alfarabi in a passage dealing with the 
problem of free will. In that passage, quite evidently having 
in mind the Muttazilite belief in free will, Alfarabi comes out 
in opposition to it by asserting that in human action there is 
no “choice” (ibtiyar) without a “cause” that ascends to the 
“cause of causes,” *' and then goes on to show how God is 
the ultimate cause of all human actions by the intermediacy 
of a series of interconcatenated causes, of which man’s choice 
is the last cause in that intermediate series of causes.*? Now, 
according to Avicenna, in every cause in a series of inter- 


" Fusus al-Hikam 48, p. 78, ll. 6-8. 
” Ibid. 49, p. 78, 1. 12 - p. 79, Lt. 
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mediate causes there is the distinction of its being possible 
with respect to its own self and its being necessary with 
respect to its cause,®* so that in man’s choice, of which Al- 
farabi says that it is not without a cause, there is a distinction 
between a possible aspect and a necessary aspect. What 
Juwayni, therefore, has done here is to rename the Avicennian 
distinction between an aspect of necessity and an aspect of 
possibility as a distinction between an aspect of dependence 
and an aspect of independence and to advance this concep- 
tion of man’s power to choose, which originally was advanced 
by Alfarabi in opposition to the Mu‘tazilite belief in free will, 
as a new interpretation of the orthodox Muslim doctrine of 
predestination. 

Most interesting are Shahr stani’s three comments on this 
view of Juwayni. 

First, he explains, what Juwayni did was to take a principle 
from “the metaphysical philosophers” and dress it up “in the 
garb of the Kalam” * in order to avoid “the utter folly of 
compulsion.” * 

Second, Shahrastani argues, the philosophic principle of 
causality drawn upon by Juwayni as an explanation of human 
action is not restricted by its original exponents to human 
action. It is applied by them to every process of coming-into- 
being. The underlying meaning of this principle, he says, is 
the conception of an order of nature throughout which there 
18 a concatenation of cause and effect. But such a conception 
of causality, he concludes, “is not what is believed by Mus- 
lims of whatever sect they may be.” ® In other words, the 
philosophic conception of God as acting indirectly through in- 
termediary causes, even though God, “the Uncaused Cause,” 
is by some sleight of language called “the Creator of the causes 
and of the caused ones” in the series of causes and effects, is 
contrary to the common Muslim belief that God is the direct 


© Najat Ill, p. 368, Il. 8-9. 
™ Milal, p. 71, Ul. 4-5; cf. Nibayat, p. 78, Il. 16-18. 
© Nibayat, p. 78, Il. 16-17. * Milal, p. 71, ll. 5-8. 
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ercator of everything that happens. As will be recalled, even 
the Mu'tazilites, with the exception of Nazzim and Mu‘ammar, 
denied causality.*” 

Third, Shahrastani tries to show that the philosophic prin- 
ciple of causality which Juwayni has drawn upon to establish 
a view, in opposition not only to the views of Ash‘ari and 
Balallani but also to the view of the Compulsionists, really 
iunplies compulsion. To quote: “Compulsion must most neces- 
sarily follow as a corollary from the conception of the con- 
catcnation of causes, for the following reason. Every kind of 
matter, according to this conception, is predisposed to a 
special kind of form, and all forms flow from the Giver of 
Forms upon successive kinds of matter by way of compulsion. 
This process goes on continuously, so as to result that the 
choice between two alternatives is compulsion, that the power 
over two possibilities is compulsion, that the realization of 
man’s actions by means of causes is compulsion, and that the 
sequence of actions and reward is compulsion. All this is like 
sickness resulting from an uneven temper, like well-being 
resulting from an even temper, like knowledge resulting from 
the mind’s freeing itself of sluggishness, and like an image 
appearing in a mirror on its being polished. In fine, inter- 
mediate causes only predispose [something to existence], but 
are not the authors of existence, for that which in virtue of 
its own essence has only the nature of possibility cannot be 
the author of existence in the true sense of the term.” ** In 
other words, the possible aspect which Juwayni finds in 
Alfarabi’s causally determined man’s “choice” is not sufficient 
to account for the kind of “power” which Juwayni wants to 
attribute to man against the Compulsionists who deny it of 
man. 


c. Acquisitionism in Ghazali 
Ghazali discourses on the problem of free will and acquisi- 
tion in three places in his Jbya’, in Book II, entitled “Founda- 


* Cf. above, p. 613. § Nibayat, p. 78, ll. 17 - p. 79, 1. 7. 
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tions of the Articles of Creed” (Kitab Kawa‘id al--Ak@id), 
in Book XXXI, entitled “Repentance” (Kitab al-Taubabh), 
and in Book XXXV, entitled “The Unity of God and the 
Trust in God” (Kitab al-Tauhid wal-Tawakkul). 

In his first discourse, Ghazali starts with a statement of the 
view commonly agreed upon by all Predestinarians, namely, 
that God, who created man and his powers and his move- 
inents, created also all his actions and that all his actions remain 
dependent upon God’s power.! In support of this common 
belief of the Predestinarians, he advances two arguments: 
First, since the power of God is perfect and unrestricted, it 
cannot but be that the actions of man are created by God. 
Second, since man’s actions are dependent upon the move- 
ments of his body and all the movements of man’s body are 
by their essence equally dependent upon the power of God, 
there is no reason for differentiating in this respect some 
movements, called actions, from other movements.” This 
second argument is evidently aimed at those Libertarians who 
would distinguish between certain actions over which God 
has power and certain actions over which God has no power; 
such, for instance, as the distinction made by some of them 
between God having power over the movements and rests 
of men but not over their belief and unbelief ? or the distinc- 
tion between noble acts as created by God and base acts as 
created by man.‘ 

He then goes on to say that “the fact that God is alone in 
the creation of the movements of man does exclude them 
from being objects of man’s power by way of acquisition 
(ktisab).” > What he means by acquisition emerges from his 
following discussion. 

To begin with, “God created at once the power (al-kudrah) 
and the object of power (al-makdar) and He created at once 


‘Ibya Wi: Kitab Kawa‘id al-'Ak@id, Section III, Principle 3, vol. I, p. 116, 


Il. 1-3. 


* [bid., ll. 7-9. 
* Ash‘ari, Makalat, p. 51, ll. 3-12. Cf. above, p- 683. 
* Cf. above, p. 623. ° Ihya’, loc. cit., Il. 13-14. 
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the choice (al-ibtiyar) and the object of choice (al-mub- 
tar).” © From Ghazali’s subsequent statements it becomes clear 
that by “power” he means the power to move, used in the 
gencral sense of the power to act, that by “choice” he means 
the choice between moving and not moving, and that by 
“object of power” and “object of choice” he means a move- 
ment performed by the power to move as a result of a choice 
to move rather than not to move; in other words, a voluntary 
niovement, in the general sense of a voluntary action. Thus 
in every voluntary movement of man, such, for instance, as 
the raising of his hand, three things are involved: (1) the 
power to move; (2) the choice between moving and not 
moving; (3) the movement performed by the power as a 
result of the choice. Each of these three things is, according 
to him, created in man by God. Referring to the created 
power to move as well as to the created movement as an 
attribute (sfab) created in man by God, Ghazali distinguishes 
between the power and the movement as follows: “The 
power is an attribute (wasf) of man and a creation of God 
but is not an acquisition (kasb) of man, whereas the move- 
ment is a creation of God and an attribute (wasf) of man but 
is also an acquisition of man, for it is created as an object of 
power by [another] power [namely, the power to choose]; 
which is to him [also] an attribute. The movement thus has 
a relationship to another attribute which is to be called 
power, and it is with reference to this relationship that move- 
ment is called acquisition.”* In short, acquisition is any 
movement of man preceded regressively by a power to move 
and by a power to choose, that is, to will, to use that power to 
move, plus the assumption that the movement itself and the 
power to move and the will to use that power to move are 
all created by God. 

Ghazali then goes on to show how acquisition conceived 
as such a movement, regardless of the assumption that it is 
created by God, cannot be exclusively a compelled act nor 


* [bid., \l. 14-15. * Tbid., ll. 15-17. 
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can it be exclusively a free act. It cannot be exclusively a 
compelled act, for “how could a movement [which is pre- 
ceded by a power to will to use a power to move] be pure 
compulsion when man is necessarily conscious of a distinc- 
tion between a movement which is the object of a power 
[such as the raising of the hand] and the movement of 
the uncontrollable trembling [of the hand]?” § The conclu- 
sion we are expected here to draw is that, since the latter kind 
of movement is quite obviously one of pure compulsion, the 
former kind of movement cannot be of pure compulsion. It 
may be noted that the same argument had been used by 
Ghazali’s teacher, Juwayni, in refutation of compulsionism ® 
and, as we have seen above, it had also been used by 
Ash‘ari.'° Nor, Ghazali goes on to say, can it be exclusively 
a free act of man, for “how could that movement be the — 
creation of man, when man does not encompass the knowl- 
edge of the different constituent parts of the acquired move- 
ments and their numbers,” *' that is to say, in order for a man 
to be the exclusive author of his movement, he would have to 
have foreknowledge and control of every conceivable circum- 
stance that thakes it possible for that movement to come about, 
but no man has such knowledge and control. Ghazali, there- 
fore, concludes: “Since both these extremes are untenable, 
there remains only to adopt a middle course with regard to 


‘the belief under consideration, namely, that the movement 


is determined by the power of God by way of creation and 
by the power of man by way of another kind of relationship, 
that which is designated by the term acquisition (iktisab).” ™ 
In short, acquisition is a description of any act resulting from 
man’s choice under the assumption that man’s power to choose 
to act and man’s power to act and the act resulting from man’s 
exercise of these two powers are all created by God. Thus 
acquisition, by way of which man’s acts are said to be objects 

° Ibid., ll. 17-18. 

* Irshad, p. 123, ll. 8-9 (F p. 198); « f. above, p. 688. 


aS: above, Pp: 685 at n. 5. 
" Ibya’, loc. cit. U. 18-19. * Tbid., \l. 19-20. 
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of his power,"* is created in man by God. This is in agreement 
with the conception of acquisition as held by Najjar and 
Asl¥ari. , 

Minally, Ghazali adds the following statement: “It is not 
necessary that the relation of the power to the object of 
power should be that of creation only, seeing that the power 
of God was related to the world from eternity, although the 
actual creation of the world by that power did not as yet 
take place and, when its creation did actually take place, the 
power became related to it by another kind of relationship. 
Ir is thus clear that the assertion of a relationship between a 
power [and an object of power] does not apply exclusively 
to cases where the object of power has been actually brought 
into existence by the power.” 14 

In this passage, I take it, Ghazali anticipates the following 
objection: How could acquisition justify the description of 
man’s act as an object of man’s power, when acquisition itself 
is said to be created in man by God and as such quite evi- 
dently has no influence upon man’s actions? It will be recalled 
that the same objection to the theory of acquisition is men- 
tioned by his teacher Juwayni.”* His answer to this objection 
is like that given by Juwayni, except for the change of 
Juwaynr’s analogy of man’s knowledge for the analogy of 
God's eternal power. Juwayni, as we have seen, tried to show 
that just as man’s knowledge of something existent does not in- 
fluence that existent something so also man’s power to will 
to acquire something does not have to influence that some- 
thing acquired.'® Ghazali similarly tries to show that just as 
God had from eternity the power to create the world, without 
the world having been created from eternity, that is to say, 
without there having been from eternity an object influenced 
by that power, so also man’s power to will to acquire some- 
thing does not have to influence that something acquired. 

So much for Ghazali’s treatment of the problem of free will 


8 Cf. above at n. 5. * Cf. above, p. 691. 
“ Ibya’, loc. cit., ll. 20-23. * Cf. above, pp. 693-694. 
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and acquisition in his first discourse on the subject. What 
Ghazali has done here is to explain Ash‘ari’s description of 
man as having power to acquire the acts created for him by 
God, even though that power has no influence on man’s 
acquiring those acts. 

In his second discourse, Ghazali begins by laying down his 
own conception of free will in the form of an answer to a 
question. “If you ask: Hasn’t man choice (ibtiydr) in action 
and in abstention from action? I answer yes, but this does 
not contradict our assertion that everything is due to the 
creation of God, for the choice itself is also due to the creation 
of God and man is forced into the choice which he makes.” "7 

He then goes on to explain this statement by a detailed 
analysis of the precess of eating. This process is shown by 
him to involve a number of things created by God, of which 
he mentions the following: hands by which man can handle 
food; the food; a feeling of hunger; a knowledge that food 
will appease the hunger; a sense of precautionary inquiry as 
to whether the food is fit for eating; a knowledge that the 
food in question is fit for eating; the decision (injizdm) of 
the will (irddah) to take the food; the movement of the hand 
in the direction of the food. It is the “decision of the will,” 
he says, that is called “choice” (ibtiydr) and this like all the 
other steps in the process of eating 1s created by God.'*® Then, 
following his own view, already discussed above, that the 
ordinary succession of events observed in the world is not due 
to causal relationship between them but rather to a custom 
(‘adah) on the part of God to create things continuously in 
the same order of succession and, by only changing the 
term “adah for the term sunnah, he says here: “These created 
things, however, follow one another in an order of sequence 
in accordance with which God’s custom (sunnah) proceeds 


“ Ibya XXXI: Kitab al-Taubah, Section: Bayan Wujub al-Taubab wa- 
Fadluha, vol. IV, p. 5, 1. 26-p. 6, I. 1. 

* [bid., p. 6, Il. 1-9. 

* Cf. above, pp. 548-549. 
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in His creation, and in this procedure of God’s custom there 
is no change.” 7° 

Bringing this to bear upon the problem of free will, he tries 
to show that this conception of continuous creation as a divine 
custom means the following: “One of the created things is 
the condition (shart) for another, so that one must precede 
and the other must follow, as, for instance, will is created 
only after knowledge, knowledge is created only after life, 
and life is created only after body. Accordingly, the creation 
of body is a condition to the origination of life, not that life 
is produced (tatawallad) by body; the creation of life is a 
condition for the creation of knowledge, not that knowledge 
is produced (yatawallad) by life, but rather that the abode 
or substratum (72aball) is not predisposed to the reception of 
knowledge except when it has life; and the creation of knowl- 
edge is a condition for the decision (jazm) of the will, not 
that knowledge produces (yzlid) will, but rather that only 
a living and knowing body can be the recipient of will.” ?? 
Then, after stating that this manner of succession of con- 
tinuously created things is according to a fixed and immutable 
order predetermined by God’s generosity and His eternal 
power, he goes on to show that human actions are subject to 
the same “procedure of divine foreordainment and divine 
decree” that govern all the so-called natural events in the 
world. He illustrates this by showing how a man’s act of 
writing is created by God by His creating in the man who 
has a desire to write “four things,” namely, (1) by His 
creating in the soul of the man a knowledge (‘ilw:) of that 
toward which he has a desire, a knowledge called comprehen- 
sion (idrak) and cognition (ma‘rifab)”; (2) by His creating, 
again, in the soul of the man “a [will (iradah), that is, a] 
strong and decisive inclination (mayl kawiy jazim) called 
intention (kasd)”; (3) by His creating in the hand of the 
man “an appropriate attribute called power (kudrab),” that 
is to say, a power to write; (4) by His creating, again, in the 


* Ibya’, loc. cit., ll. 9-10. * Ibid., ll. 15-20. 
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hand of the man “a movement (harakah),” that is to say, the 
act of writing,” with the implication that, as he has said 
before, these “four things” are not each successively produced 
as an effect by that which precedes it as its cause but rather 
that, in man as the “abode,” each of these “four things” fol- 
lows the one preceding it as something conditioned follows 
that which precedes it as a condition. 

Finally, after stating that “these four things” appear in the 
body of man, that is, in their “abode,” as from “the interior 
of the invisible world,” 2° he goes on to say: “And therein are 
perplexed the minds of those who idle away in the easy life 
of the visible world. Some say that man’s action is sheer com- 
pulsion (jabr); some say it is [man’s own] creation (ibtira’ ); 
and some who steer a middle course favor the view that it is 
acquisition (kash). But if there were opened to them the 
gates of heaven and they looked at the invisible world above, 
it would become clear to them that each of their views is true 
only from a certain aspect.” 74 

Thus the theory of acquisition, which in the first discourse 
is definitely adopted by him as a solution of the conflict be- 
tween absolute compulsion and absolute freedom, is now in 
this second discourse included by him among those theories 
which he describes as held by “those who idle away in the 
easy life of the visible world” and as one of those theories 
which one could find to be “true only from one aspect.” 
Somehow one gets the impression that in this discourse it is 
not the term “acquisition,” and what it stands for, that is 
offered by him as a resolution of the conflict mentioned by 
him but rather the term “abode,” which is used by him as a 
description of the relation of man to the successive conditions 
preceding the act created in him by God. But how the use 
of this term would explain the difficulty raised by him is not 
made clear here. This, I shall now try to show, is made clear 
by him in his third discourse, 

In that discourse, Ghazali again poses the question of how 


* Tbid., Il. 26-28. * Ibid., ll. 28-29. * Tbid., ll. 32-35. 
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man could be described as simultaneously acting both under 
compulsion and with choice.2° In answer to this question, he 
divides human action into three types: (1) action of choice 
(fil ibtiyart), illustrated by the act of writing; (2) volitional 
action (ffl iradi), illustrated by the act of breathing and also 
by the act of closing one’s eyelids when a necdle is aimed at 
the eyes; (3) natural action (fil tabi), illustrated by cleaving 
the water when one plunges himself into it.”* 

This threefold division of human action, despite the differ- 
cence of terminology in the description of the second and third 
types, is the same as the threefold division used by Ash‘ari 
and by Ghazali’s own teacher Juwayni. The first type, which 
Cshazali describes as “action of choice” and illustrates by the 
act of writing, is exactly like the first type in Ash‘ari and 
Juwayni, who illustrate it by the act of going and coming ™ 
and by that of intentional movement.?’ The second type, 
which he describes as “volitional” —a term which, as will 
aypear subsequently, he uses in the sense of “instinctive” — 
corresponds to that which is described by Ash‘ari and Juwayni 
as “necessary” and is illustrated by the movements of trem- 
bling and shivering.?® The third type, which he describes as 
“natural” — a term which quite evidently he uses here loosely 
in the sense of “customary” *° corresponds to what Ash‘ari 
and Juwayni refer to as generated effects, that is, an action 
produced by man in something outside his own body.*! Then, 
just as Ash‘ari and Juwayni maintain that, though God is the 
creator of all these three types of action enumerated by them, 
man has a part in the first type by being an acquirer, so also 
Ghazali tries to show that, though all the three types of human 
action enumerated by him are, as he says, “in reality the same 
with respect to necessity (al-idtirar) and compulsion (al- 


jabr),” *° by which he means that they are all created by God, 





* Ibid. XXXV: Kitab al-Taubid wa’l-Tawakkul, Section: Bayan Hakikat 
al-Taubid, vol. IV, p. 248, ll. 11-12. 

* Tbid., ll. 15-16 and 22-23. 

* Cf. above, p. 685.” Cf. above, pp. 685; 688. ™ Cf. above, pp. 686-687. 

* Cf. above, p. 688. * Cf. above, p. 551. ® Ibya’, loc. cit., il. 16-17. 
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still the first of these three types of action is due both to com- 
pulsion and to choice, that is to say, man has a part in it. 

In his attempt to show how man’s part in action of “choice” 
differs from his role in “volitional” action, Ghazali goes on to 
analyze and compare these two types of action. Now in his 
second discourse, as will be recalled, he has shown how such 
an action of choice as man’s writing is created by God by 
Fis creating in man “four things,” namely, knowledge (‘“7), 
will (irédab), power, and movement.** With these “four 
things” in the back of his mind, he opens his discussion here 
by saying in effect that both action of choice and volitional 
action start out with a knowledge (‘il#z) which, on the basis 
of its judgment that the action will be beneficial, is followed 
by a will (7radab) which leads to that action.** He then goes 
on to show how the “knowledge” as well as the “will” which 
follows it differs in these two types of action. In the case of 
volitional action, such as the closing of the eyelids when the 
needle is aimed at the eyes, the knowledge that the closing 
of the eyelids will be a beneficial act is instantaneous, “without 
perplexity and hesitation” ** and “without deliberation and 
cogitation,” *° so that this kind of action, he says, “takes place 
by the will,” ** that is to say, simply by the will, for the will 
acts simultaneously with the instantaneous knowledge. In 
other words, the term “will” (iradah) is used here by Ghazali 
in the sense of an instinctive action like that which he clse- 
where describes by the term “estimation” (wahi7) and which 
he illustrates by the example of the lamb’s instinctive fear of 
the wolf and its instinctive running away from him.** In the 
case of action of choice, such as the act of writing, say the 
writing of a letter to somebody, man does not know instan- 


“Cf, above, p. 704. 

“ Thy@’, loc. cit. n. 25, p. 248, I. 28. 

* Tbid., 1. 29. 6 Tbid., 1. 32. * Ibid. 

* Makasid al-Falasifab, Il, p. 285, UW. 10-11; Tabafut al-Falasifab XVII, 
3, p. 299, Il. 1-11; Mizan al-‘Amal, p. 19, 1. 19 - p. 20, 1. 2; cf. pp. 86-104 in 
my paper “The Internal Senses in Latin, Arabic, and Hebrew Philosophic 
Texts,” Harvard Theological Review, 28 (1935), 69-133. 
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taneously whether it will do good or harm and the will to 
write or not to write will not follow instantaneously. The 
action of the will in such a case takes place slowly and hesi- 
tatingly and only when, after “deliberation and cogitation” *° 
with the aid of the “discerning faculty and the intellect,” *° 
man has come to know whether the action will be beneficial 
or harmful. “And so,” etymologizes Ghazali, “inasmuch as 
the will [in this case] is roused to do [only] that which 
becomes evident to the intellect as good, this will is called in 
Arabic ibtiyar, choice, a term derived from the term bayr, 
good, that is co say, the will is roused to do [only] that which 
has become evident to the intellect as good.” *! He thus con- 
cludes that it is “the same will” that becomes choice ® or 
rather that “choice is a mode of expression for a special kind 
of will.” * In his second discourse, it will be recalled, “knowl- 
edge” (‘iz) in the case of the act of writing is said by him 
to mean “comprehension” (idrak) and “cognition” (72a‘rifah) 
and similarly “will” (ira@dab) in that type of action is said by 
him to mean “a strong and decisive inclination (mayl kawiy 
jazim) called intention (kasd).” 44 He finally concludes his 
analysis of man’s action of choice in a passage where, using 
the term “subservient” in the sense in which a thing condi- 
tioned may be described as being subservient to the condition 
preceding it, he says: “The incitement of the will is made 
subservient by the judgment of the intellect and sense per- 
ception, the power is subservient to the incitement of the will, 
and the movement is subservient to the power. All this is 
determined in man by necessity, without his being aware of 
it, so that he is only an abode (maball) and a channel of these 
things; but, as for their proceeding from him, that is by all 
means to be denied.” #® 


“ Ibya’, loc. cit. n. 25, p. 248, 1. 33. *° Ibid. 

“Tbid., p. 248, 1. 35 — 249, 1. 1. The same etymological explanation of 
igtiyar is quoted from an earlier source by Franz Rosenthal in The Muslim 
Concept of Freedom, p. 19. 

“ Ikyd@, loc. cit. n. 25, p. 249, ll. 1-2. 8 Tbid., ll. 3-4. 

“ Cf. above at n. 22. “ Ibya’, loc. cit., p. 249, ll. 14-16. 
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With this analysis of man’s action of choice and his state- 
ment that man is an abode of the conditions that lead up to 
the act created in him by God, Ghazali goes on to show how 
the concept of “abode” is used by him as a substitute for the 
concept of “acquisition” as an answer to the question posed 
by him, namely, the question of how man could be described 
as simultaneously acting both by compulsion and with choice. 
He says: “The sense in which man is compelled is that all this 
is indeed produced within him but produced by something 
other than himself and not by himself, and the sense in which 
he is the possessor of choice is that he is the abode (ahall) 
of a will which takes place in him by compulsion after the 
judgment of the intellect that the action which 1s to follow 
is good, pure, and beneficial, the judgment of which, too, 
having taken place by compulsion. Man is thus under com- 
pulsion alongside the choice by which he is acting, so that, 
while the action of fire in burning, for instance, 1s pure com- 
pulsion and the action of God is pure choice, the action of 
man is in an intermediate position between these two positions, 
for it is compulsion alongside choice. Accordingly, the People 
of Truth tried to find a fitting third designation for man’s 
action, inasmuch as it is a third kind of action. Following the 
example of the Book of God, they called it acquisition (kasb), 
which, to him who understands it aright, is not contradictory 
to either compulsion or choice but it combines the two of 
them.” ** This conception of man as the abode of the con- 
ditions that lead up to the act of which God is the agent, 
Ghazali adds subsequently, makes man also an agent of the 
act, though not in the same sense in which God is 1ts agent, 
“The sense in which God is an agent (fail) is that He 1s the 
Creator (al-muhtari) of that which exists, but the sense in 
which man is an agent is that he is the abode in which God 
has created the power after He had created in it the will [and 
has created in it the will] after He had created in it the knowl- 
edge. The power is connected with the will and the will 1s 


“ Tbid., ll. 16-21. 
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connected with the knowledge as the conditioned is con- 
nected with the condition. And it is the power of God with 
which the connection of [any so-called] effect with [any 
so-called] cause or the connection of [any so-called] created 
thing with [any so-called] creator is connected. In the case 
of anything [say, any act] connected with power, whatever 
that connection may be, the abode of that power is to be 
called its agent.” “” In support of this last statement, he quotes 
IX oranic verses, in which certain acts of which God is the real 
gent are sometimes treated as if angels or men are their 
gents, the reason for this being, Ghazali wishes us to under- 
stand, that angels and men are treated in those verses as agents 
only because they are abodes of powers created in them by 
Crod.48 

What Ghazali has really done in his third discourse is to 
revise Juwayni’s new explanation of the element of choice 
in human action * by eliminating from it the objectionable 
theory of causality. Thus, whereas to Juwayni man’s act is 
preceded by a series of causes and effects of which man’s 
power is the immediate cause of his act, to Ghazali man’s act 
is preceded by a series of conditions of which man’s power 
is the immediate condition of his act. Again, whereas to 
Juwayni God is the ultimate cause conceived of as the indirect 
creator of every cause in the series as well as of man’s act, 
to Ghazali God is the direct creator of every condition in the 
scrics as well as of man’s act. Finally, whereas to Juwayni 
man’s act, despite its being brought into existence by the 
necessary causality of his power, contains an element of 
choice because of his view that man’s power, which is the 
immediate cause of his act, is “independent” with respect to 
its being the cause of that act, to Ghazali man’s act, de- 
spite its being directly created by God, contains an element 
of choice because of his view that man’s power, though created 
by God in man as the immediate condition of his act, has man 
as its “abode.” So also Augustine, despite his belief that man 


“ [bid., p. 250, ll. 26-29. * Ibid., Nl. 31 fF. ” Cf. above, pp. 694 ff. 
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acts by necessity, still maintains, reflecting a view of Aristotle, 
that man has free will, and this because the necessity does not 
come from outside man but from within man, which means 
that man is the “abode” thereof.*° 


d. Acquisition in Maturidi 


When late in the preparation of the manuscript of this 
work I decided to deal with Maturidi’s view on acquisition, I 
had of his own writings one English translation by Schacht 
of a single sentence from one of his works and two German 
paraphrases by Gotz of passages from two of his works. 

Schacht’s English translation was of a sentence in Maturidi’s 
Al-Taubid which reads that “each person knows by a sort of 
intimate persuasion that he chooses to do what he does and 
that he is a responsible agent (fail kasib).” * 

This statement, taken by itself, lends itself to two inter- 
pretations. (1) Its first part: may be taken to reflect the 
statement quoted above in the name of the Mu'tazilites to the 
effect that man knows by an “intellectual perception” or 
that he “perceives within himself” that he is free to perform 
certain acts all by himself.? Taken in this sense, then the term 
“agent” in the second part would have to be taken to mean 
that man is the creator of his acts and hence the term kasib 
would presumably have been used by Maturidi in the same 
sense as the terms aksab and kasb have been used respectively 
by Wasil* and Shahham,* namely, in the sense that man 
qua man has acquired from God the power to create his own 
acts. Such an interpretation would make Maturidi a Liber- 
tarian. (2) But the first part of the statement may also be 
taken to mean the same as Ash‘ari’s statement that man “knows 
by a necessary knowledge which leaves no doubt” that over 
certain movements of his he has power and that of such 

” Cf. Religious Philosophy, pp. 170-176. 

* J. Schacht, “New Sources for the History of Muhammadan Theology,” 
Studia Islamica, 1: 32 (1953). 


* Cf. above, pp. 617-618. * Cf. above, p. 666. 
*Cf. above, pp. 665 f.; 672. 
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movements he is an acquirer.® Taking it in this sense, we may 
further take it that Maturidi, like Ash‘ari, followed Najjar’s 
conception of acquisition and hence, like Najjar, he describes 
man the acquirer by the term “agent,” meaning thereby 
simply “agent” but not “agent in reality.” 

Of Gotz’s two German paraphrases one is of a passage, 
again, in Maturidi’s Al-Taubid, which reads as follows: 


Seinen Darlegungen zufolge besitzt Gott die Macht 
(qudra)*) iiber alles Geschaffene, mithin auch iiber das 
Tun der Menschen (halq al-‘ibad). Der Mensch kann 
also nicht von sich aus etwas erschaffen, wenn Gott nicht 
zuvor in ihm die Kraft und die Fahigkeit (istita‘a)*), 
cine bestimmte Handling auszufiihren, geschaffen hat. 
Mit anderen Worten, der Mensch wird erst von Gott 
dazu in den Stand gesetzt, das von ihm frei gewahlte Tun 
(fil muhtar) sich aneignen (kasb — iktisib) und aus- 
fiihren zu k6nnen.® 


This passage, too, lends itself to two interpretations. (1) If 
we take the Arabic expression halg al-ibad literally to mean 
“the creation by men” and if we also assume that the German 
terms “auszufiihren” and “ausfiihren,” of which the English 
is “to carry into effect,” “to realize,” “to bring about,” stands 
here for some such Arabic term as tahsil, used in the sense of 
“to cause something to happen,” or as takmil, used in the 
sense of “to carry out,” then the meaning of this passage 
would be the same as the first interpretation of the preceding 
statement. It would mean that God prior to any human act 
creates in man the power to create that act by himself and 
that man acquires that power and causes the act to happen, 
that is, he himself creates that act. Maturidi would thus appear 
to follow those Mu'tazilites who believed that the power with 
which God endows man to create his acts is implanted in him 


"Cf. above, p. 685 at n. 6. 
“M. Gotz, “Maturidi und sein Kitab Ta’wilat al-Qur’an,” Der Islam, 41: 


54-55 (1965). 
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by God prior to each act? (2) But if we take the Arabic 
expression alg al-‘ibid to mean, as translated into German 
by Gotz, “das Tun der Menschen,” “the action of men,” and 
if we also assume that the Arabic term underlying Goétz’s 
German terms “auszufiihren” and “ausfiihren” is tabsil, but 
to be taken not in the sense of “auszufiihren,” “to carry into 
effect,” but in the sense of “erwerben,” sich aneignen,” “‘to 
acquire,” “to appropriate to oneself,” then the meaning of this 
passage would be the same as the second interpretation of the 
preceding statement. It would mean that the acts of man are 
created by God but man acquires them and appropriates them 
to himself. It would, however, leave it unexplained as to 
whether the acquisition is to be taken in the Dirarite sense or 
in the Najjarite sense. 

The second of Gotz’s two German paraphrases is of the 
Kitab Tawilat al-Qurén, which Abi al-Ma‘in Maimin al- 
Nasafi (d. 1114) ascribes to Maturidi ® and which, according 
to ‘Ala’ al-Din Aba Bakr al-Samarkandi (d. 1145), was com- 
posed by students of Maturidi on the basis of his oral teach- 
ings.° The paraphrase reads as follows: 


Seiner Ansicht nach ist Gott der Schépfer alles Seins, 
also auch des menschlichen Tuns, aber Gott erschafft in 
dem Menschen den freien Willen Gihtijar), der ihn be- 
fahigt, zwischen dem von Gott Befohlenen und Ver- 
botenen frei zu wahlen und das zu erwerben, was er will, 
m.a.W. Gott hat dem Menschen die Fahigkeit gegeben, 
die Erwerbung (kasb, iktisib) der ihm von Gott ge- 
schaffenen Handlung zu wahlen und sie zu wollen.” 


This passage, taken by itself, makes it quite clear that 
Maturidi is an acquisitionist and is opposed to the Mu'tazilite 
view that man is the creator of his own acts. Man to him is 
only the acquirer of his acts. But whether he is an acquisi- 
tionist of the Najjarite type or of the Dirarite type is not 


Q Cf. above, Pp. 622-623. * Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
* Gotz, op. cit, p. 29. * [bid., p. 52. 
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clear, for the passage lends itself to two interpretations. First, 
it may mean that simultaneously with His creation of man’s 
act God creates in man the power and the act of choosing 
between two alternative acts as well as the act of acquiring 
that which he has chosen and willed. This would make him 
an acquisitionist of the Najjarite type. Second, it may mean 
that before each human act God first creates in man the power 
of choosing all by himself between two alternative acts and 
thereby to acquire again all by himself the act chosen by him, 
and it is then that God creates the act that has been chosen and 
acquired by man himself. This would make Maturidi an 
acquisitionist of the Dirarite type. 

A work entitled al-"Ak@id, “Articles of Belief,” was written 
by a contemporary of ‘Ala’ al-Din Aba Bakr al-Samarkandi, 
named Najm al-Din al-Nasafi (d. 1 142), from the theological] 
standpoint of the Maturidites."4 Strangely enough the term 
“acquisition” is not used by him in connection with human ac- 
tions; instead he uses the term “choice.” His conception of the 
respective parts of God and man is thus expressed by him in 
the following two statements: “God is the creator of the 
actions of human beings whether of belief or of unbelief, of 
obedience or of disobedience”; 2 (2) “human beings have 
actions of choice (af‘al ibtiyariyyab) for which they are 
rewarded or punished.” 1? Taken by themselves, these two 
statements mean that in actions of belief and unbelief or of 
obedience and disobedience, in which there is a choice be- 
tween two alternative acts, man has the power to choose 
which alternative act to follow and God creates that act for 
him. 

About two centuries later, Taftazani (1322-1389/95), in 
his commentary on Nasafi’s work, tries to point out tenta- 
tively a contradiction between Nasafi’s statement just quoted 
that “human beings have actions of choice,” of which he says 


“Cf. Elder’s Introduction to his English translation of Taftazani, pp: 
XIX and xx. 


* Taftazani, p. 96, 1. 2. * [bid., p. 100, ll. 1-2. 
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that it would have no meaning “unless man be one who brings 
his action into existence,” 1 and a statement of Nasafi earlier 
in his work that God, “the originator of the world,” ” that 
is, of “the world in the totality of its parts,” '® is “one,” 7 
which means, “as it has already been shown,*® that God is 
alone (mustakill) in creating actions and bringing them into 
existence.” ! Taftazani seems to resolve this seeming contra- 
diction by taking the term “choice” in Nasafi’s statement to 
mean to choose to acquire, for he explains Nasafi’s statement 
with regard to the respective parts of God and man in human 
action to mean that “God is the creator (al-balik) of every- 
thing and man is an acquirer (kasib).” 7° 

Now it happens that Taftazani counted himself as an Ash‘ar- 
ite but had been in close contact with Maturidites.?? We may 
therefore assume that he certainly knew of Ash‘ari’s theory 
of acquisition and that he also knew that the theory of acqui- 
sition was used by Maturidi. The question therefore arises 
whether his interpretation of Nasafi in terms of acquisition 
was meant by him to be an interpretation of Nasafi in terms 
of what he knew what Ash‘ari’s conception of acquisition 
was ~ or whether it was meant by him to be an interpreta- 
tion in terms of what he may have understood to be Maturidi’s 
conception of acquisition. 

An answer to this question is to be found in one of the 
several explanations of acquisition which are advanced b 
Taftazani. One of these explanations reads as follows: “Man’s 
directing (sarf) his power and will to the act is acquisition; 
God’s bringing the act into existence following upon (‘akib) 
that [acquisition] is creation.” 2? Now this explanation of 
acquisition bears a striking resemblance to an explanation 
of acquisition ascribed to the Maturidites in the work of a 
certain other al-Nasafi quoted by Abu ‘Udhbah (d. 1713) in 

*Tbid., p. 101, ll. 6-7. 

* [bid., p. 52, ll. 2-3. * [bid., p. 102, 1. 4. 

° Tbid., p- 42, Il. 3 and 5-6. * Cf. Elder’s Introduction, Pp. XXII. 


" [bid., p. 55, 1. 4. * Cf. Elder’s translation, p- 85, n. 12. 
* Ibid, p. 55, 1. 4~-p. 58, 1.6. * "Taftazani, p- 102, 1. 5. 


™ Ibid., p. 101, 1. 7 -— Pp. to2, 1.2. 
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the following passage: “Acquisition, according to the opinion 
of the Maturidites, as al-Nasafi has stated (in al-Itimad and 
in al-I'tikad), is [man’s] directing (sarf) his power to one of 
two possible acts, and it is not created [by God].” #4 In this 
passage, the printed parenthetically enclosed reference to 
what scems to be titles of two books attributed vaguely to one 
of the several authors known as al-Nasafi js quite evidently 
a corruption of the title of one book, al-I'timad fi al-I'tikad, 
the author of which js Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi,?2" who dicd in 
1310, thus about eighty years before Taftazini and about two 
hundred years after Najm al-Din al-Nasafi, upon whose work 
Taftazani wrote his Commentary. Thus what Taftazani has 
done in his Commentary is to show that under the guise of 
the statement that “human beings have actions of choice,” 
al-Nasafi has really given expression to the Maturidite theory 
of acquisition, Moreover, the latter part of Taftazani’s com- 
ment, which says in effect that God’s creation of the act “‘is 
following upon (‘akib)” man’s acquisition, shows that the 
Maturidite theory of acquisition attributed by Taftazani to 
Nasafi is of the Dirarite type, according to which the power 
of acquiring, which is created in man by God, and the act of 
acquiring, of which man is an agent in reality, are both prior 
to the creation of the act.2¢ When, therefore, shortly after- 
wards Taftazani says that “man’s action is by God’s creating 
and bringing it into existence [simultaneously or in conjunc- 
tion] with (7a‘a) what man has of power and action,” 2” the 
Arabic preposition ma‘a, “with,” is not to be taken here in 
the sense of “simultaneously with” ?® but rather in the sense 
of “in conjunction with,” that is to say, “man’s action” is due 
both to “God’s creating and bringing it into existence” and 
to “what man has of power and action,” namely, to man’s 
act of acquiring. © 

** Raudab Babiyyah, p. 26, Il. 13~14. 

* Cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, Il, p. 107. 

” Cf. above, pp. 667-668. 

*Taftazani, p. 102, Il. 8-9. 


“For the use of 7a‘a in the sense of “simultaneous with” in the case of 
Najjar’s view, see above, Pp. 669. 
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Though the theory of acquisition which Taftazani attrib- 
utes to Nasafi is quite evidently derived from a Maturidite 
source, he does not hesitate to supplement his Maturidite 
explanation of acquisition by explanations drawn from other 
sources. Here are two of such explanations. First, “acquisition 
is that which occurs by the use of some instrument; creation 
is without an instrument.” *° This reflects certain contrasting 
descriptions of acquisition and creation found in Ash‘ari's 
Makalat.*®” Second, “acquisition is an object of power which 
occurs in the abode (mahall) of its power; creation is an 
object of power not in the abode of the power.” *! This re- 
flects Ash‘ari’s and Juwayni’s statements, quoted above, that 
acquisition applies only to an act which is attached to the 
“abode of the power,” that is to say, an act in man’s own 
body, such as the movement of one’s own hand, but an act 
which occurs outside “the abode of the power,” that Is, a 
movement produced by man in some other body, technically 
known as a generated effect, is created by God.** 

In that work of Abu ‘Udhbah, right after the brief state- 
ment that “acquisition, according to the opinion of the Matu- 
ridites,” as stated in a work by Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi, 1S 
[man’s] directing (sarf) his power to one of two possible 
acts, and it is not created [by God],” there comes a passage 
about which it is not clear whether, as a whole or in part, it 
is a continuation of the preceding quotation or a comment by 
Abu ‘Udhbah based on some other places in the same work 
of Hafiz al-Din al-Nasafi. The passage reads as follows: “For 
all that which constitutes the action of the bodily organs, 
namely, movements; and similarly abstention from bodily ac- 
tion (al-turtik), which constitutes the action of the soul, name- 
ly, inclination (al-mayl) and incitement (al-daiy yab) and 
choice (al-ibtiyar), is by the creation of God, on which the 
power of man has no influence. Man is the abode (maball) of 


* Taftazani, p. 102, Il. g-10. 
* Makalat, p. 539, ll. 4-5; P- 542, ll. 2-3. 


* Taftazani, p. 102, I. 10. * Cf. above, pp. 686-687; 689. 
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his power only with reference to his decision (‘azmibi) fol- 
lowing upon (‘akib) God’s creation of these things within 
him —a resolute decision without hesitation and a sure turn- 
ing toward the action looked for by him. When man ex- 
pericnces (wajada) that decision, God creates for him the 
act, so that the act is related to God in so far as it 1S motion 
and it is related to man in so far as it is he who commits 
adultery and similar other kinds of acts of disobedience. And 
in the same way acts of obedience, such as prayer, for in- 
stance, are also acts which in their true sense are related to 
God in so far as they are movements and to man in so far as 
they are prayer, for man’s turning the movement created by 
God into prayer is an attribute [of man], being the upshot 
of the resolute decision. This is in conformity with the view 
of Kadi Bakillani, which maintains that the power of God 
pertains to the root of the action and the power of man 
perteins to the characterization thereof as being either obe- 
dience or disobedience.” ** 

On the basis of this passage, the theory of acquisition held 
by these Maturidites may be restated as follows. God creates 
in man such faculties of the soul as “inclination,” “incite- 
ment,” and “choice,” by which is meant faculties which lead 
man to the choice between two possible alternative actions. 
As a result of God’s creation in man of these faculties, man 
becomes the “abode” of the “power” of a “resolute decision” 
to obtain that one of the two possible alternative actions which 
he has chosen. As soon as man experiences within himself that 
“resolute decision,” God creates in him a general movement 
toward those two possible alternatives of the action, and man, 
in virtue of his being the abode of that power of resolute de- 
cision, turns that general movement created in him by God 
toward either one or the other of the two possible alternatives 
of the action. It is this power of resolute decision in man to 
turn the general movement created in him by God into either 
one of its two possible directions that these Maturidites call 


" Raudah Babiy yah, p. 26, 1. 14-p. 27, 1.6. 
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“acquisition,” which, as quoted above, they say “is [man’s] 
directing his power to one of two possible acts, and it is not 
created [by God].” 

This report of Abi ‘Udhbah calls for two comments. F irst, 
the manner in which he introduces the use of the description 
of man as an “abode” as an explanation of the Maturidites’ 
theory of acquisition shows the influence of, as well as a 
deviation from, Ghazali’s use of the same description for the 
same purpose.** Thus, whereas according to Ghazali every 
one of the powers of which man is the abode is created in him 
directly by God,** according to these Maturidites the “power” 
of the “resolute decision” of which man is the abode arises 
in man following upon God’s creating in him certain faculties 
of the soul. Second, in a report by Kadi Zadeh (d. 1582) of 
the Maturidites’ theory of acquisition, evidently based upon 
the same work of Najm al-Din al-Nasafi as that used by Abu 
‘Udhbah, the “resolute decision” is described as being created 
in man by God.** 


“ C£. above, pp. 609-610. * Cf. above, p. 708 at n. 45. 
*Cf. A. de Vheger, Kitab al Qadr, p. 178. 


CHAPTER IX 
WHAT IS NEW IN THE KALAM? 


The story of the Kalam is the third version of a thrice-told 
tale based on the same plot. The plot is “Scripture meets 
philosophy.” The two first met at the dawn of the Christian 
cera in Alexandria under the aegis of Philo, and as a result of 
that meeting there emerged a new type of philosophy, a 
scriptural philosophy, of which the first version was that of 
Philo, the second version that of the Church Fathers, and the 
third version that of the Kalam. 

In the following pages, we shall try to show briefly how the 
six Kalam problems dealt with in this work are related, both 
in their resemblances and in their differences, to the problems 
dealt with by Philo and the Church Fathers in their attempts 
to interpret Scripture in terms of philosophy and to revise 
philosophy in conformity with Scripture. 


I. ATTRIBUTES 


At the first meeting, the unity of God, which in the Hebrew 
scripture means only a denial of the plurality of gods, under 
the influence of Greek philosophic discussion of the various 
meanings of the term “one,” came to mean with Philo what 
may be called absolute unity or simplicity, that is to say, the 
denial of any kind of distinction of parts in God. Similarly 
under the influence of Greek philosophy, the description of 
God in the Hebrew scripture as being unlike anything in the 
world came to mean with Philo the denial with regard to God 
of what the philosophers call corporeality. 

At the second meeting, the Fathers of the Church, like Philo, 
started with the belief in the unity and unlikeness of God as 
taught in the Hebrew scripture. But on the basis of the teach- 
ings of their Greek scripture, the New Testament, they started 
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also with the belief in a pre-existent Christ, called the Son of 
God or the Word of God, and the belief in a pre-existent Holy 
Spirit. 

In the course of time there arose among the Church Fathers 
two main views with regard to the pre-existent Christ and the 
pre-existent Holy Spirit and their relation to God called 
the Father. 

First, there was the view of the generality of the Church 
Fathers, who believed that the Pre-existent Christ and Holy 
Spirit are real beings, coeternal with God the Father, having 
from eternity originated from Him, and that each of them is 
to be called God like God the Father. Their view is expressed 
by the formula that God is one essence and three Persons. In 
justification of their view they argued that the unity of God, 
in which they confessed to believe, is not to be taken in the 
sense of absolute unity but only in the sense of relative unity. 

Second, there were their opponents, whom we shall call the 
Sabellians. Insisting that the unity of God is to be taken in 
the sense of absolute unity, they denied that the pre-existent 
Christ and the pre-existent Holy Spirit are real beings, main- 
taining that they are mere names of God. 

There was no sectarian controversy among the Church 
Fathers with regard to the problem of the incorporeality of 
God, but among the orthodox Fathers there was one, Tertul- 
lan, who, evidently following the Stoic denial of incor- 
poreality, interpreted the Scriptural unlikeness of God to 
mean that God is a body unlike other bodies. 

At the third meeting, Islam, like Philo and the Church 
Fathers, started with the belief in the unity and the unlikeness 
of God as taught in their Arabic scripture, the Koran. But on 
the basis of the Koran, Islam started also with a denial of the 
Christian Trinity. This denial of the Trinity led to debates 
between Christians and Muslims soon after the Muslim con- 
quest of Syria in 635. In such debates, we have reason to 
assume, the Christians tried to explain that by the second and 
third Persons of the Trinity shey merely meant that such 
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terms as “life” and “knowledge,” or “life” and “power,” or 
“knowledge” and “power,” which even in the Koran are 
attributed to God, are real things in God, distinct from the 
essence of God, though coeternal with it and inseparable from 
it, and, being coeternal with the essence of God, they are cach 
to be called God. In the course of such debates, the spokesmen 
of Islam were somchow led to express their willingness to 
admit that “life,” “knowledge,” and “power,” attributed in 
the Koran to God, are real eternal things in God distinct 
from the essence of God, but insisted upon denying that they 
are cach to be called God. Soon the admission of the reality of 
the terms “life,” “knowledge,” and “power” attributed in the 
Koran to God led to the extension of the same reality to other 
terms attributed to God in the Koran or in both the Koran and 
the Sunnah. This is the origin of that which ever since the 
Latin translation of Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed in 
the thirtenth century has been known as the orthodox Muslim 
doctrine of divine attributes, which doctrine became a prob- 
lem and a subject of discussion in medieval Latin philosophy 
and hence in the philosophy of Descartes and Spinoza. 

With the rise of the Kalam, this belief in real attributes was 
adopted by the generality of its followers, but the Mu‘tazilites 
among them, insisting as they did upon the absolute unity and 
indivisibility of God, denied the reality of attributes, declar- 
ing all the terms predicated of God to be mere names of God. 

A view intermediating between the views of the Attributists 
and the Antiattributists was introduced among the Mu'tazilites 
and is known as the theory of Modes. Denying the view of 
the Attributists that attributes are real things—that is, they 
are existent—and denying also the view of the Antiattri- 
butists that attributes are mere names—that is, they are non- 
existent—this new theory maintains that attributes are neither 
existent nor nonexistent. When it was objected that this 
formulation of modes is an infringement on the Law of 
Excluded Middle, the answer was given that the existence 
which is negated in the first part of the proposition means 
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extramental existence and that the existence which 1s negated 
in the second part of the proposition means verbal existence; 
and, since between extramental existence and verbal exist- 
ence there is an intermediate kind of existence, namely mental 
existence, there is no infringement of the Law of Excluded 
Middle by the formulation of modes, for it is this mental 
existence that is indirectly affirmed by the formulation. It 1s 
to be noted that this conception of mental existence as dis- 
tinguished from extramental existence and verbal existence 
is analogous to a view which appeared later with Abelard in 
the medieval problem of universals of which he made a 
theory of conceptualism as distinguished from realism and 
nominalism. . 
As in Christianity, there was no sectarian difference in 
Islam on the incorporeality of God, but some individual 
Mutikallimtn arrived at a view which, like Tertullian’s, 
maintained that God is a body unlike other bodies. 


2. THE KORAN 


Related to the controversy in the Kalam over attributes is 
the controversy in it over the Koran. 

In the Koran, the Koran presents itself as having existed 
prior to its revelation and even prior to the creation of the 
world. By this pre-existence of the Koran, it can be shown, 
was meant in the Koran itself and by the earliest followers 
of the Koran, a pre-existent created Koran. Then also in the 
Koran, the Koran describes itself not only by the term 
“Koran” but also by such terms as “word,” “wisdom,” and 
“knowledge”—that is to say, the word of God, the wisdom 
of God, and the knowledge of God. It was, therefore, quite 
natural that, with the rise of the belief that terms predicated 
of God are real eternal attributes, the Koran, described as it 
is as the Word of God and the Wisdom of God and the 
Knowledge of God, should come to be considered as an 
eternal attribute in God prior to its revelation to man. This, 
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it may be assumed, is how the belief in the eternity or un- 
createdness of the Koran arose. But evidently the original 
belicf in a pre-existent created Koran continued to be held 
by certain individuals in Islam. When, therefore, the Mu‘tazil- 
itcs formally declared their Opposition to the reality of eternal 
attributes, they also denied that the pre-existent Koran was an 
eternal, real attribute in God, declaring themselves in favor 
of the surviving original conception of a pre-existent created 
Koran. Thus, when early in the eighth century John of 
Damascus in_ his prescriptive model for debates between 
Muslims and Christians assumes that the Muslim spokesman 
would affirm that the Word of God in the sense of a pre- 
existent Koran is uncreated and refers to Muslim heretics 
who believe that it is created, the Muslim spokesman is to be 
taken to be an orthodox Mutakallim, whereas the Muslim 
heretics are to be taken to refer to the Mu‘tazilites. 

Now, from John of Damascus’ prescriptive model for de- 
bates between Muslims and Christians we may gather that 
from actual debates on the Trinity Muslims learned from 
Christians two things. First, they learned that Christians 
compared their own belief in “the Word of God” used in the 
sense of the pre-existent Christ with the Muslim belief in 
“the Word of God” used in the sense of the pre-existent 
Koran. Second, they learned that among the Christians there 
existed a problem as to the relation of the pre-existent Christ 
to the born Christ, and that, while the generality of Christians 
solved that problem by the belief that the pre-existent Christ 
was incarnate in the born Christ with the result that in the 
born Christ there were two natures, a divine and a human, 
there were those who denied such an incarnation, so that 
in the born Christ there was only one nature, a human nature. 
Under the influence of this new knowledge, some Muslims, 
We imagine, must have raised to themselves the question as 
to the relation of the pre-existent Koran to the revealed 
Koran. While indeed there is no evidence that such a question 
was actually raised, there are many Kalam passages which 
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seem to contain opposite answers in anticipation of such a 
question. According to one kind of answer, analogous to the 
Christian incarnation, that is, enfleshment of the pre-existent 
Christ in the born Christ, there came to be in Islam an in- 
libration, that is, embookment of the pre-existent Koran in the 
revealed Koran; so that in every Koran made by man’s 
reciting it, or hearing it, or memorizing it, or writing it down, 
there are two natures, that of the pre-existent Word of God 
and that of man’s impression or expression or imitation of it. 
According to another kind of answer, there is no inlibration, 
so that every man-made Koran is only an impression or 
expression or imitation of the pre-existent Koran. 


3. CREATION 


At the first meeting between Scripture and philosophy, 
Philo started with the belief in the creation of the world as 
taught in the Hebrew scripture. In his attempt to explain the 
meaning of this scriptural belief philosophically, he expresses 
himself in two ways. In one place, he says that God has created 
all things out of matter (\y), which would ordinarily be 
taken to reflect what is generally known as the Platonic 
pre-existent eternal matter. In another place, evidently fol- 
lowing an expression used in II Maccabees 7:28, he says that 
God has brought into being “things that were non-existent 
(rd x) dvra),” in which the term “non-existent,” according 
to Aristotle’s use of it, may be taken to mean either “matter” 
or “nothing.” In his interpretation, however, of the story of 
creation in the opening of the Book of Genesis, Philo makes it 
quite clear that, while indeed he follows Plato’s conception 
of creation as being out of a pre-existent matter, he takes that 
pre-existent matter itself to have been created out of nothing. 

At the second meeting, the Fathers of the Church, like 
Philo, started with the belief in the creation of the world as 
taught in the Hebrew scripture. Then, while in their attempt 
to explain the meaning of the scriptural creation, they—again 
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like Philo in that aforementioned one place—express them- 
sclves by saying that the world was created “from the 
non-existent (én rod pr) Svros),” they make it quite clear that 
they use that expression in the sense of creation from nothing. 
Later, in the third century, a phrase literally meaning “from 
nothing” as a description of creation was coined almost 
simultaneously by two Church Fathers, one in Latin (de 
uibilo) and one in Greek (2€ obSevds). In the writings of the 
Church Fathers, moreover, we find both an explicit rejection 
of creation out of a pre-existent eternal matter and explicit 
affirmations of creation out of a pre-existent created matter. 
At the third meeting, the Muslims started with the belief 
in the creation of the world as taught in their Arabic scripture, 
the Koran, which in its main outline is the same as that taught 
in the Hebrew scripture. Whatever the early Muslim con- 
ecption of creation may have been, it is reasonable to assume 
that the technical phrase “from nothing” used later by the 
Mi.takallimtin as a description of creation came to them from 
their contact with Christians, whose aforementioned én TOU pa 
ovros Was translated to them by the Arabic in al-ma‘dan. 
This is reflected in reports to the effect that the orthodox 
Mutakallimtiin who affirmed that the non-existent (al-ma‘dii77) 
is nothing were those who believed that creation was out of 
nothing. Then, with the translation of Greek philosophic 
works into Arabic, the Mu'tazilites, on becoming acquainted 
with what was known as the Platonic theory of creation out 
of a pre-existent eternal matter, began to explain the phrase 
min al-ma‘dum in the above-mentioned Arabic translation of 
the Patristic Greek formula for creation to mean from a 
matter which 1s eternal. This is reflected in reports to the effect 
that almost all the Mu‘tazilites affirmed that the non-existent 
(al-na'di) is something and that on account of this they 
were accused of believing in an eternal matter. | 
Thus, while among the Church Fathers the belief in creation 
out of a pre-existent eternal matter was rejected, in Islam 
there were those who accepted it. This acceptance quite 
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evidently points to a belief that it could be reconciled with 
the Koranic doctrine of creation. It is to be noted that among 
contemporary Arabic-speaking Jews there were those flourish- 
ing long after the rise of the Mu'tazilites who explicitly 
declared that creation out of a pre-existent eternal matter 
was reconcilable with the scriptural teaching of creation. 

In the reports on the Kalam special mention 1s made of the 
various Mutakallimiin’s attempts to frame arguments for 
creation. Seven such arguments are enumerated. Of these seven 
arguments, one is used as proof either for creation not neces- 
sarily out of nothing or for creation out of nothing; ' another 
one is used as proof for creation out of nothing;* still an- 
other one implies its use as proof of creation not necessarily 
out of nothing;* all the others -an be taken to imply their use 
as proofs for creation out of nothing. Two of the last type of 
arguments became subjects of discussion among the School- 
men. 


4. ATOMISM 


At the first meeting of Scripture with philosophy, Philo 
learned that among the philosophers there were two views 
with regard to the constitution of bodies. According to the 
prevailing view among them, bodies were constituted of an 
eternal infinitely divisible matter and this view implied a 
belief in a theory of causality and a belief in the existence of 
God as the prime cause. According to the other view held by 
some among the philosophers, bodies were constituted of 
atoms, which atoms, in infinite number, had existed from 
eternity prior to their formation into bodies, which formation 
into bodies happened by mere chance. Finding in Scripture 
no objection to the prevailing view of the philosophers either 
on the score of the infinite divisibility of matter or on the 


* Cf. above, pp. 384-385. 
* Cf. above, p. 426. 
* Cf. above, pp. 387ff. 
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score of its causality but only on the score of its eternity, he 
adopted that prevailing view of the philosophers, modifying 
it only to affirm that the infinitely divisible matter was created 
by God. 

At the second meeting, for reasons quite evidently like those 
of Philo, the prevailing view among the philosophers was 
adopted by the Church Fathers. 

At the third meeting, the Mutakallimin, it may be reason- 
ably assumed, became acquainted with the two contrasting 
philosophic views on the constitution of bodies, not from 
authentic works of Greek philosophers but from spurious 
doxographies of Greek philosophy. Since, unlike Philo and the 
Church Fathers, these Mutakallimin were opposed, on reli- 
gious grounds, to infinity and causality, both these philosophic 
views on the constitution of bodies were objectionable to 
them—the theory of an infinitely divisible matter on the score 
of its eternity, infinity, and causality; the theory of atoms on 
the score of its eternity, infinity, and chance. Still they felt 
that they could not altogether ignore the philosophic specula- 
tions about the constitution of bodies and that they had some- 
how to make a choice between the two views. 

Finding that in the case of atomism it was possible to 
eliminate from it all its three objectionable features, whereas 
in the case of the infinitely divisible matter it was impossible to 
eliminate two of its three objectionable features—namely, 
those which were on the score of infinity and causality—they 
quite naturally adopted atomism with certain modifications. 
Thus the atoms, according to them, were created by God as 
the constituent parts of bodies at the time of His creation 
of the world, and they were finite in number. 

Now it happens that the description of atoms in those 
spurious doxographies, unlike their description in the authentic 
works of the Greek philosophers, makes no mention of the 
extendedness of the atoms. Quite the contrary; from certain 
terms used in those doxographies as descriptions of atoms, 
readers could have gotten the impression that they were 
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unextended. Moreover, it can be shown that one of those 
doxographies conveyed to its readers the definite impression 
that the atoms of Democritus were, like mathematical points, 
unextended. Because of all this, the first Mutakallimutn, in their 
adoption of atomism, conceived of the atoms as being un- 
extended. Later, however, with the spread of translations of 
the authentic works of Greek philosophers, there arose in the 
Kalam two schools with regard to the problem of the unex- 
tendedness of atoms. One school, that of Baghdad, retained 
the original view that atoms were unextended; another school, 
that of Basra, maintained that atoms were extended. 

Atomism, once adopted by the Kalam, continued to be one 
of the beliefs that characterized its followers as a class. In- 
dividual dissenters, however, did exist. One of the best known 
is Nazzam. Rejecting atomism, he adopted Aristotle’s view 
that bodies are infinitely divisible, with its implication that all 
change in bodies is a transition from potentiality to actuality. 
This Aristotelian conception of change as a transition from po- 
tentiality to actuality is described by Nazzam as a conception 
that all change is a process of hiding (kuin) and appearing 
(zubtr), a description evidently borrowed from the spurious 
doxographies where it was used as a substitute in popular 
language for Aristotle’s technical description in terms of 
potentiality and actuality. Nazzam’s view, generally referred 
to as Nazzam’s theory of kuin, may be referred to in English 
as his theory of latency. 


5. CAUSALITY 


At the first meeting, Philo, in his attempt to scripturalize 
philosophy, modified the philosophic conception of causality 
so that, according to him, God at the creation of the world 
implanted in it certain laws of causality whereby the world 
was governed under His supervision, but these laws could be 
suspended by God by His creation of what came to be called 
miracles, 
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At the second meeting, a scripturalized conception of 
causality like Philo’s was adopted also by the Church Fathers. 

At the third meeting, Muslims started with Koranic verses 
on the basis of which they formed the belief that every event 
in the world is directly created by the arbitrary will of God— 
a belief which came to be referred to as continuous creation. 
This belief was opposed by them not only to the philosophic 
conception of causality but also to the scripturalized concep- 
tion of causality which they had learned from Christians. 
Thus when in the carly part of the eighth century John of 
Damascus in his prescriptive model for debates between 
Muslims and Christians instructs the Christian to argue that 
after the six days of creation all normal processes of nature 
are the acts of God through intermediate causes, the Muslim 
is expected by him to maintain that all the so-called normal 
processes of nature are directly created by the arbitrary will 
_ of God. This original Muslim belief was retained by all the 
followers of the Kalam, including the Mu‘tazilites except that 
among the Mu‘tazilites there were two dissenters. 

Against the aforementioned belief of continuous creation 
there arose in the Kalam the following question: How on the 
basis of this belief can one explain the commonly observed 
fact that, barring unpredictable miracles, events in the world 
follow a certain regular order of sequence? The explanation 
given was that the regularly sequential events between un- 
expectedly occurring miracles is due to the fact that in the 
case of those events God acts in a manner like that which in 
the case of human action is called “custom.” The term custom 
here is quite evidently borrowed from Aristotle, who uses it 
as a description of events which occur not “by nature” nor 
“by necessity” nor “always” but only “often,” and thus the 
term custom seemed to certain masters of the Kalam to be an 
appropriate description of the regularly sequential events 
which, according to them, were not “by nature” nor “by 
necessity” and were subject to interruption by miracles. When 
the objection was raised that the term custom applies to 
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regularly sequential events which are described not only as 
occurring “not always” but also as occurring “only often,” 
whereas regularly sequential events between any two oc- 
casionally occurring miracles are said to occur “always,” the 
answer given was that, simultaneously with His direct creation 
of any sequence of events, God creates in the mind of man the 
knowledge that, barring miracles, the same sequence of events 
will continue to be created by Him in the future. 

It is, however, to be noted that, though the Mutakallimun 
believed that every event in the world is directly created by 
God, they still believed that certain events God will never 
create. In other words, like the Church Fathers and Philo 
before them, they believed in impossibilities—that is to say, 
acts which for some good reason God would not perform.* 
Among the various attempts made to enumerate such im- 
possibilities, two are especially mentioned, those which would 
imply a change in the nature of God and those which are 
contrary to the law of contradiction. 

The two Mu'tazilite dissenters referred to above with regard 
to the denial of causality are Nazzam and Mu‘ammar. Both of 
them, like Aristotle, believe that things have a “nature” which 
is the cause of the successive changes in them; and, like the 
Church Fathers and before them Philo, they believe that that 
nature was implanted by God in things at the time of the 
creation of the world. They differ, however, in two things 
with regard to that nature. 

First, they differ as to what that nature is. Nazzam, by his 
rejection of the Kalam atomism, adopted Aristotle’s distinction 
of matter and form and hence the distinction of potentiality 
and actuality. The nature of a thing, as in Aristotle, applies 
to the form of the thing, and when nature is said to be the 
cause of motion in the thing the meaning is that nature is 
the cause of a transition from potentiality to actuality. 
Mu‘ammar, by his retention of the Kalam atomism, rejected 


* Cf. above, p. 580 at n. 13. I take Nazzim’s statement to mean that his dif- 
ferences from his opponents is only verbal. 
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Aristotle’s distinction of matter and form and hence also the 
distinction of potentiality and actuality. The Aristotelian term 
nature is used by him in the sense of what he calls mana, which 
wand exists in atoms and through the atoms in bodies and, 
when nature in the sense of m7a'nd is said by him to be the 
cause of motion in things, it means that it is the cause of a 
transition from one state of actuality to another state of 
actuality. 

Second, these two dissenters differ as to how nature Operates 
in the world. To Nazzam, nature, which was implanted by 
God in things at the creation of the world, continues to Op- 
erate in the world under the supervision of God and hence the 
orderly succession of changes of which it is the cause may be 
suspended by God on His creation of miracles. To Mu‘ammar, 
nature, or its substitute 7za‘nd, though implanted in things by 
God at His creation of the world, operates in the world 
without any supervision of God and hence there is no suspen- 
sion of its operation in the form of miracles. Such a view, it 
can be shown, has its origin in Plato’s Timaeus; it had been 
known in Islam as a heretical view prior to Mu‘ammar and it 
is analogous to what is known in the later history of philosophy 
as Deism. 

The Kalam denial of causality was not without its impact 
upon the history of philosophy. St. Thomas Aquinas discusses 
it i several of his works and repudiates it. Nicolaus of 
Autrecourt’s argument that there is no causal nexus between 
the burning of “flax” and its contact with fire can be shown 
to be based upon Ghazali’s argument that there is no causal 
nexus between the burning of “cotton” and its contact with 
fire. Thus also Hume’s contention that the mind is “determined 
by custom” to infer that there is some causal nexus between 
two successive events is based upon Averroes’ contention that 
the “custom” which the Kalam attribute to God as an ex- 
planation of the sequential order of things created by Him is 
only “an act of the mind.” ® 


i 


* See my Religious Philosophy, pp. 209-210. 
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Some historians assume that the occasionalism of the seven- 
teenth century is somehow connected with the orthodox 
Kalam view on causality,® but whether there is any literary 
connection between them is yet to be shown. 


6. PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILL 


At the first meeting, Philo became acquainted with three 
Greek philosophic views on man’s action. First, the view of 
the generality of the philosophers, according to which man’s 
action, like all the actions in the world, is determined by the 
eternal necessary internexus of causes; man’s action is called 
free only when it is performed without external compulsion 
and without ignorance. Second, the view of the Epicureans, 
according to which, with their denial of causality, human 
action, like all the actions in the world, is free. Third, the view 
of the Stoic Chrysippus, according to which the eternal neces- 
sary internexus of causes, in which he believed, does by the 
necessity of its nature, cease to function at certain acts in 
the world, and similarly also at the will of man, so that man’s 
action, by the cessation of causality, is free. Philo in his effort 
to philosophize Scripture as well as to scripturalize philosophy 
arrived at a view according to which, while man’s action, even 
when free from external physical compulsion, is still deter- 
mined by an internexus of divinely created internal psychical 
causes, man from birth is endowed by God with miraculous 
power to break that nexus of psychical causes and to act freely 
contrary to their determination. 

At the second meeting, the same view, in its main conten- 
tion, was adopted by the Greek Church Fathers. But among the 
Latin Fathers, Augustine arrived at the view that the original 
freedom with which Adam had been endowed by God at his 
creation was lost with his fall, so that his descendants there- 
after act by necessity—the necessity of concupiscence when 
they act sinfully and the necessity of divine grace when they 


* See my reference above, p. 693, n. 69a. 
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act righteously. But still, following Aristotle, who describes a 
necessary act as voluntary if the necessity flows only from 
psychical causes within man himself, he describes man, though 
acting by necessity, as being free, inasmuch as his necessity 
flows from within himself. 

At the third meeting, the Muslims started with two sets of 
Koranic verses, one of a predestinarian nature and the other 
of a libertarian nature. Their first attempt to formulate a 
doctrine of human action was based upon the predestinarian 
verses. Then toward the end of the seventh century, probably 
under the influence of Christianity, libertarian views began to 
penetrate into Islam which gradually caused a division within 
it between those who retained the original predestinarian views 
and those who, under the name of Kadaniyyah, adopted the 
newly arisen libertarian views. This division continued within 
the Kalam, whercin the generality of its followers retained the 
original predestinarian views of Islam whereas the Mu‘tazilites 
adopted the libertarian views of the Kadariyyah. 

The difference between these Predestinarians and Libertar- 
ians may be stated as follows: 

According to the Predestinarians, there is no distinction be- 
tween the actions that occur in the world, including the actions 
which occur to man, and the actions which are performed by 
man. All of them are directly created by God. This conception 
of predestinationism in its early stages was described by one of 
its exponents as compulsionism—a description which was re- 
jected by later exponents of predestinationism. 

According to the Libertarians, there is a distinction between 
actions that occur in the world—including actions which occur 
to man-and actions performed by man. The former actions 
are admitted by all but two of the Libertarians to be directly 
created by God; the latter actions are taken by them to be 
performed by man’s free will. With regard to their common 
belief in free will, there were the following differences among 
them. Some of the Libertarians believed that man from birth 
was endowed by God with the gift of free will. Others be- 
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lieved that before each act God endowed man with such a 
power. Inasmuch as, according to all these Libertarians, the 
free will which man enjoyed was acquired by him as a gift 
from God, they referred to human action as “acquisition” 
(aksab), evidently having in mind the fact that sometimes in 
the Koran the term kasaba, “to acquire,” is used synonymously 
with the term ‘avzila, “to do.” 

Their assertion of free will confronted the Libertarians with 
five antinomies, of which two are the antinomy of free will 
and God’s foreknowledge and the antinomy of free will and 
God’s power. 

As for the antinomy on the score of God’s foreknowledge, it 
happens that in the Koran there is no direct reference to God’s 
foreknowledge except with reference to five things, and so 
some Libertarians allowed themselves to assert that God has 
no knowledge of future events. Fvidently to them this was one 
of the impossibilities which God in His wisdom established in 
the world. 

As for the antinomy on the score of God’s power, there 
were three solutions, of which the second solution consisted 
of two versions, and this second solution in its two versions 
and the third solution are referred to as theories of acquisition. 

One solution is attributed to most of the Muttazilites. As 
expressed by them it reads that “God is not to be described 
as having power over a thing over which He has endowed 
man with power”; that is to say, for God to exercise His power 
in cases involving man’s free will is one of the impossibilities 
which God in His wisdom established in the world. 

A second solution of the antinomy was introduced by two 
Muttazilites, Dirar and Najjar. Drawing upon the distinction 
commonly made in ordinary speech between the artisan who 
makes a thing and the purchaser who acquires the thing and 
thus becomes its owner, they applied that distinction to human 
actions. Every human action is created by God but is acquired 
by man, and it is in the sense that man is the acquirer of the 
act that he may be called its arent. Accordingly, every human 
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act comes from two agents, namely God the creator and man 
the acquirer. 

But, while Dirar and Najjar are in agreement as to the 
description of the human act as an acquisition in this new sense 
of the term, they differ as to the origin and meaning of this 
acquisition. According to Dirar, man from birth is endowed by 
God with the power to acquire the act which is to be created 
for him by God, so that the power to acquire and the act of 
acquiring are to be ascribed to man’s own free will; man, 
therefore, is to be called an agent in reality and the description 
of man as acquirer is to apply also to generated effects. Accord- 
ing to Najjar, the power to acquire as well as the act of 
acquiring is created in man by God simultaneously with His 
creation of the act for man, so that both man’s power to acquire 
and his act of acquiring are created for him by God; man, 
therefore, is to be called simply an agent but not an agent in 
reality and the term acquirer is not to be applied to man in the 
case of generated effects. 

A third solution of the antinomy is that of Shahham. Unlike 
“most of the Mu‘tazilites,” he believes that God may deprive 
men of the free will with which He has endowed them, and, 
unlike Dirar and Najjar, he retains the original Libertarian use 
of the term acquisition as meaning the act of man’s free will 
with which he has been endowed by God. Thus in contra- 
distinction to the view common to both Dirar and Najjar as 
described above, his view may be described as meaning that 
every act of man may come from either one of two agents, 
namely, God, in the case He has deprived man of his freedom, 
in which case man’s act is “by necessity,” or man, in the case 
God has not deprived man of his freedom, in which case man’s 
act is “by acquisition,” that is to say, it is a free act of man’s 
will. 

The Dirar-Najjar solution was rejected by their fellow 
Muttazilites. The Shahham solution was followed by his pupil 
“al-Jubba’i and groups of the Mu'tazilites,” but he, and prob- 
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ably also his followers, have rejected the term “acquisition” as 
a description of man’s free action, substituting for it the term 
“creation.” The Dirar-Najjar solution, however, found fol- 
lowers among the Predestinarians; evidently they saw in it an 
explanation of the libertarian verses in the Koran. Thus of 
Ibn Kullab, a Predestinarian, it is reported that he applied to 
certain human actions the term “acquisition,” which presum- 
ably he used in the Najjarite sense; of a group of Predestinar- 
lans named “The People of Affirmation” it is reported that 
many of them followed Dirar’s version of acquisition and some 
of them followed Najjar’s version of it, though with regard to 
generated effects all of them followed Najjar; finally, Ash‘ari, 
speaking for himself, makes it quite clear that he follows the 
Najjarite version of acquisition. 

It happens, however, that Ash‘ari, in his attempt to show 
that acquisitionism is against both compulsionism and liber- 
tarianism, emphasizes on the one hand that acquisition is a 
“power” and on the other hand that it is “created” in man by 
God and that “God has the power to force man to it.” As was 
to be expected, the question arose how acquisition could be 
called a “power” when it has no influence upon the object of 
the power. 

Attempts to answer this question were made by Bakillani, 
Juwayni, and Ghazali. 

Bakillani’s answer is a revision of the theory of acquisition 
by distinguishing in every human action between the act itself 
and its mode of operation. The former is created by God and 
the latter is within the power of man, and it is the latter to 
which the term acquisition is to be applied. Bakillani’s cessation 
of God’s direct creativity of human action at the mode of the 
operation of that action may be compared to Chrysippus’ 
cessation of the necessary process of causation at human action, 
except for the following difference: To Bakillani the cessation 
is by the will of God; to Chrysippus it is by the necessity of 


nature. 
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Juwayni, using the term power in the sense of will, tries to 
show that power in the sense of will does ::ot have to influence 
its object. He tries to show this by comparing will to knowl- 
edge and by arguing that, just as one may be said to be know- 
ing something without his influencing the existence of that 
something, so one may also be said to be willing something 
without influencing the existence of that something. 

Crhazali does not discuss this question directly, but provides 
answers for it in two of his three discourses in which he deals 
with acquisition. 

The answer provided by him in the first of his three dis- 
courses on acquisition is one in which, like Juwayni, he trics 
to show how power need not have an influence upon its object. 
But whereas Juwayni tries to show it by the analogy of man’s 
power, in the sense of man’s will to acquire, to man’s knowl- 
edge of something, Ghazali tries to show it by the analogy of 
man’s power to acquire to God’s eternal power to create, for 
prior to the creation of the world God’s eternal power to 
create was a power without an object influenced by it. 

The answer provided by Ghazali in the third of his three 
discourses on acquisition is contained in his explanation of how 
what “the People of Truth” call acquisition is a combination 
of “compulsion” and “choice.” The explanation given by 
Ghazali is that acquisition is a “choice” despite its being also 
a “compulsion,” because man is the “abode” of the compulsion 
as he is of the choice, that is to say, because the compulsion in 
the case of acquisition comes from within man himself and not 
from something external to man. Though no allusion what- 
socver is made here by Ghazali to philosophy, his explanation 
may be taken to reflect Aristotle’s contention that an act 
performed by “necessity” may be described as being “volun- 
tary” if the necessity comes from within man himself and not 
from something external. So also Augustine, who insists that 
man is free despite his contention that man sins by the necessity 
of concupiscence and does good by the necessity of divine 
grace, reflects that view of Aristotle. 
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CONCLUSION 


We have thus seen that out of the six problems dealt with in 
this book, four are exactly the same as those encountered in the 
first two meetings between Scripture and philosophy and 
the other two have grown out of problems discussed in the 
second meeting; we have seen also that each of these six prob- 
lems, whatever its origin, has an independent development in 
the Kalam, and finally that in the independent development 
of the problems in the Kalam the treatment of each problem is 
an attempt to explain Scripture in the terms of philosophy. 
And so the Kalam belongs to that new type of philosophy, the 
scriptural philosophy, which, having been built up by Philo, 
continued to flourish in various versions until the seventeenth 
century when it was pulled down by Spinoza. 
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Al-‘Akidah al-Nizamiy yah fi al-Arkan al-Islamiy yab, Cairo, 1367 An. 
[1948]. 

Malati, Kitab al-Tanbib wa’l-Radd ‘ala Abl al-Abwa’ wa'l-Bida', ed. S. 
Dedering, Leipzig, 1936. 

Mas tdi, Muruj al-Dhabab wa-Ma‘adin al-Jaubar, ed. and trans. into French 
by C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille (French title: Les 
Prairies d’or), Paris, 1861-1877. 

——— Al-Tanbih wa'l-lshraf, ed. M. de Goeje, Leiden, 1894. 

Mawardi, A‘lam al-Nubuwwab, Cairo, 1330 au. [1911]. 

Muhasibi, Kitab al-Ri'aya Libuqtiq Allah, ed. Margaret Smith, London, 1940. 

Muslim Ibn al-Hajjaj, Sabib Muslim, Cairo, 1374 awn. [1955]. Kadar in vol. IV. 

Pseudo-Aristotle, Kitab Uthiltijiyya Aristatalis, ed. Fr. Dieterici (German 
title: Die sogenannte Theologie des Aristoteles), Leipzig, 1882. 

See also Plotinus. 

Pscudo-Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorum (Al-Ar@ al-Tabiiyyab), Arabic 
trans. by Kusta Ibn Laka, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Badawi in his Aristotelis 
De Anima et Plutarchi De Placitis Philosophorum, Cairo, 1954. 

See also Aétius. : 

Ravi, Mubassal Afkar al-Mutakaddimin wa’l-Muta’akbirin, Cairo, 1323 AH. 
[rgo, |. 

Shahrastani, Kitab al-Milal wa al-Nibal, ed. W. Cureton (English title: 
Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects), London, 1846. 

German trans. by Th. Haarbriicker, Scharastani’s Religionspartheien, 
Halle, 1850-1851. 

—— Nihayat al-Ikdam fi ‘Ilm al-Kalam, ed. and trans. into English by 
A. Guillaume (English title: The Summa Philosophiae of al-Shabrastani), 
London, 1934. 

Tabari, Annales quos scripsit . .. at-Tabari, ed. M. J. de Goege, Lugd. 
Bat., 1879-1901. 

Taftazani, Sharh al-‘Aka@id al-Nasafiyyah, Cairo, 1335 AH. 

English trans. by E. E. Elder, Sa‘d al-Din .l-Taftazani on the Creed 
of Najd al-Din al-Nasafi, New York, 1950. 

Tusi, Contmentary on Fakr al-Din al-Razi’s Mubassal, in 1905 edition of 

Mubassal. 





Il. JEWISH WORKS AND WRITERS 


References to the Mishnah, Talmud, and Midrash are to the: standard 
editions unless otherwise noted. Certain texts written in Arabic by Jewish 
authors have been cited throughout the book by their Hebrew titles. In 
such instances, the Arabic title is given below, followed by the familiar 
Hebrew title in brackets. 


Aaron ben Elijah of Nicomedia, ‘Es Hayyim, ed. F. Delitzsch and M. Stein- 
schneider, Leipzig, 1841. 
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Abraham Ibn Daud, Extunah Ramah, ed. and trans. into German by S. Weil, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1852. 
Avicebrol (Ibn Gabirol), Fons Vitae (Latin trans. by John Hispalensis), 
ed. C. Baeumker, Monasterii Aschendorff, 1895. 
Bahya Ibn Pakuda, Al-Hidayab ’ila Far@id al-Kulib (Hebrew: Hobot ha- | 
Lebabot], ed. A. S. Yahuda, Leiden, 1912. 
Hebrew trans. by Judah Ibn Tibbon, Wilna, n.d. 
English trans. by M. Hyamson, Duties of the Heart, New York, 1925- 
1945. 
Crescas, Hasdai, Or Adonai, Vienna, 1859. 
Efodi, Commentary on Maimonides’ Moreh Nebukim, in the Wilna, 1914, 
edition of that work. 
Falaquera, Shem-tob ben Joseph, Moreh ba-Moreh, Pressburg, 1837. 
Reshit Hokmah, ed. M. David, Berlin, 1902. 
Gersonides, Milbamot Adonai, Leipzig, 1866. 
Ibn Janah, Kitab al-Luma‘ (Hebrew: Sefer ha-Rikmah], ed. J. Derenbourg, 
Paris, 1886. 
Hebrew translation by Judah Ibn Tibbon, ed. M. Wilenskv, Berlin, 
1929. 
Isaac Israeli, Kitab al-Hudtid wa'l-Rusim, ed. Hartwig Hirschfeld, JQR 15 
(1902-1903), 689-693. 
Hebrew: Sefer ba-Gebulim, ed. Hirschfeld in Festschrift zum 8o. 
Geburtstag Moritz Steinschneiders, Leipzig, 1896. 
Latin: Liber Definitionum, in Omnia Opera Ysaac, Lyon, 1515. 
Sefer ha-Yesodot, ed. S. Fried (German title: Das Buch tiber die 
Elemente), Drohobycz, 1900. 
Latin: Liber de Elementis, in Omtnia opera Ysaac, Lyon, 1515. 
Joseph al-Basir, Kitab al-Mubtawi, MS., Budapest. 
Hebrew: Sefer ba-Ne‘imot, MS. Leiden. 
Kitab al-Mubtawi, ed. M. Klein and E. Morgenstern, Budapest, 1913. 
Tamyiz, MS. British Museum. 
Hebrew: Mabkimat Peti, MS. Leiden. 
Joseph Ibn Saddik, ‘Olam Katan, ed. S. Horowitz (German title: Der 
Mikrokosmos des Josef Ibn Saddik), Breslau, 1903. 
Judah b. Barzillai, Perush Sefer Yesirah, ed. S. J. Halberstam, Berlin, 1885. 
Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ba-Kofer, Eupatoria, 1836. 
Judah Halevi, Cuzari, Arabic with Hebrew translation by Judah Ibn Tibbon, 
ed. by Hartwig Hirschfeld (German title: Das Buch al-Chazari), Leip- 
zig, 1887. 
English: Judah Hallevi’s Kitab al-Khbazari, by H. Hirschfeld, revised 
edition, London, 1931. 
Kirkisani, Kitab al-Anwar wa’l Marakib, ed. Leon Nemoy, New York, 
1939-1943. 
Maimonides, Abraham, Milbamot ha-Shem, in Kobes Teshubot ha-Rambam, 
ed. A. L. Lichtenberg, Leipzig, 1859, vol. III, pp. 15a—21b. 
Maimonides, Moses, Dalalat al-Ha@irin [Hebrew: Moreh Nebukim], ed. 
_ I, Joél, Jerusalem, 1930~1931. 
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Hebrew translation by Samuel Ibn Tibbon, Wilna, 1914. 
Hebrew translation by Judah al-Harizi, ed L. Schlossberg, 3 vols., 

London, 1851, 1876, 1879. 

Latin translation [from Harizi’s Hebrew]: Rabi Mossei Aegyptii Dux 

seu Director dubitantium aut perplexorum, Paris: A. Justinianus, 1520. 

French: Le Guide des Egarés, Arabic text, ed. and tr. into French by 

Salomon Munk, Paris, 3 v., 1856-1866. 

English: The Guide of the Perplexed, tr. and ed. by Michael Fried- 

laender, London, 3 vols., 1881-1885. 

English: The Guide of the Perplexed, tr. S. Pines, Chicago, 1963. 
German: Fiibrer der Unschliissingen, tr. and ed. by Adolf Weiss, 

Leipzig, 1923. 

Makalab fi Sind'at al-Mantik [Hebrew: Millot ha-Higgayon], Arabic 

and Hebrew ed. and trans. into English by I. Efros (English title: 

Maimonides Treatise on Logic), New York, 1938. 

Makalah fi Tebiyyat bha-Metim [Hebrew: Ma’amar Tebiyyat ba- 

Metim], Arabic with Hebrew translation by Samuel Ibn Tibbon, ed. 

by Joshua Finkel (English title: Maimonides’ Treatise on Resurrection), 

PAAJR, 9:57 ff., 1939. 

Teshubot. 

Kobes Teshubot bha-Rambam we-Iggerotaw, ed. A. L. Lichtenberg, 

Leipzig, 1859. 

Teshubot ba-Rambam, ed. A. H. Freimann, Jerusalem, 1934. 

Thamaniyah Fusal (Hebrew: Shemonab Perakim], ed. and trans. into 
German by M. Wolff (German title: Masé Maimuini’s Acht Capitel), 
znd. ed., Leiden, 1903. 

Hebrew trans. by Samuel Ibn Tibbon, ed. and trans. into English by 
J. Gorfinkle (English title: The Eight Chapters of Maimonides on 
Ethics), New York, 1912. 

Nahmanides, Iggeret ha-Ramban, in Kobes Teshubot ha-Rambam, ed. A. L. 
Lichtenberg, Leipzig, 1859, vol. HII, pp. 8a-rob. 

Narboni, Beur le-Sefer Moreh Nebukim (Commentary on Moreh Nebu- 
kim), ed. J. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1852. 

Philo. Philo [complete works], with an English translation, ed. F. H. Colson 
and G. H. Whitaker (Loeb Classical Library), 12 vols., 1955-1963. 
Saadia, Kitéb al-Amanat wa'l-I'tikadat (Hebrew: Emunot we-De'ot], ed. 

S. Landauer, Leiden, 1880. 

Hebrew trans. by Judah Ibn Tibbon, Yosefov, 1885. 

English: The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, tr. Samuel Rosenblatt, 
New Haven, 1948. 

Tafsir Kitab al-Mabadi (Commentary on Sefer Yesirah), ed. and 
trans. into French by M. Lambert (French title: Commentaire sur la 
Séfer Yesira), Paris, 1891. 

Taku, Moses, Ketab Tamim, in Ozar Nechmad Ill, Vienna, 1860, pp. 58-99. 
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Ill. GREEK AND LATIN WORKS AND WRITERS 


Citations of Aristotle follow the numbering of Immanuel Bekker’s edition, 
Aristotelis Opera, Berlin, 1831-1871. Greek texts of Aristotle cited are avail- 
able with English translation on facing pages in the Loeb Classical Library, 
as are the texts cited of Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, Lucretius, Plato, Pliny, 
Plutarch, and Seneca. Works of which other editions have been used or 
specifically mentioned are listed here. 


Aétius (pseudo-Plutarch), De Placitis Philosopborum, in H. Diels, Doxo- 
graphi Graeci, 3rd ed., 1929. a - 
Arabic translation by Kusta Ibn Laka, Al-Ara’ al-Tabi iyyah, ed. Abd 
al-Rahman Badawi in his Aristotelis De Anima et Plutarchi De Placitis 
Philosophorum, Cairo, 1954. 2d 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis, De Fato, in Alexandri Apbrodisiensts praetor 
commentaria scripta minora, ed. Ivo Bruns, part II, Berlin, 1892. 
Aristotle, De Anima [LCL]. 
Aristotle: De Anima, ed. R. D. Hicks, Cambridge, England, 1907. I 
Arabic translation by Ishak Ibn Hunain, Fi al-Nafs, ed. Abd al- 
Rahman Badawi in his Aristotelis De Anima et Plutarchi De Placitis 
Philosopborum, Cairo, 1954. 
De Interpretatione [LCL]. ; : 
Arabic translation by Ishak Ibn Hunain: Fi al ‘Ibarah, ed. I. Pollak 
in Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. 13, no. 1, Leip- 
zig, 1913; and in Alfarabi’s Commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpreta- 
tione, ed. W. Kutsch and S. Marrow, Beirut, 1960. 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. A revised text with introduction and com- 
mentary by W. D. Ross, Oxford, 1924. nice 
pase Aristotelis in versione Arabica antiqua [Arabic title: Mantik 
Aristu], ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi, Cairo, 1948-1952. os ee 
Damascius. Damasci philosopbi Platonici Quaestiones de primis principis, 
ed. Joseph Kopp, Frankfurt am Main, 1826. 
Diogenes oats Lives of Eminent Philosophers with an English translation, 
by R. D. Hicks. 2 vols. 1925 [LCL]. 
Euclid. Euclidis Opera Omnia, ed. 1. L. Herberg and H. Menge [Greek 
and Latin], 8 vols. Leipzig, 1883-1916. 

Galen. Claudii Galeni opera omnia, vols. 1, Il, V, in the series Medicorum 
Graecorum Opera quae exstant, ed. C. G. Kiihn, 26 vols., Leipzig, 
1821-1830. 7 

Palaephatus. Palaephati Peri Apiston (De Incredilibus}, ed. Nicolaus Festa, 
in Mythographi Graeci, vol. Ill, fasc. Tl (Leipzig, 1902). 

Pliny, Naturalis Historia [LCL]. cn 

Caii Plinii Secundi Naturalis bistoriae libri xxxvit. imterpretatione et 

notis illustravit Joannes Hardainus ...in usum Serenissimi Delphini, 
Paris, 1685. 

Plotinus, Enneads I-III, ed. and tr. into English by Arthur H. Armstrong 
(LCL). 
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Enneades \-V, in Plotini opera, ed. Paul Henry and H. R. Schwyzer, 

vols. I and II, Brussels, 1951, 1959. 

English: Plotinus: The Enneads, trans. by Stephen McKenna; 4th ed., 

rev. by B. S. Page, London, 1969. 

Urthilujiyya (“the Arabic version of his work”), see pseudo-Aristotle, 
List I above. 

Plutarch, Adversus Coloten, in Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. XIV, ed. and tr. 
B. Einarson and P. H. DeLacey (LCL, 1967). 

Porphyry. Porphyrii Isagoge et in Aristotelis Categorias commentarium, 
ed. Adolphus Busse [Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. IV, 
part 1], Berlin, 1887. 

Proclus, lnstitutio Theologica ... The Elements of Theology. A revised 
text, with translation, introduction, and commentary by E. R. Dodds. 
Oxford, 1933. 

———Procli Diadochi in Platonis Timaeum Commentaria [Greek and 
Latin], ed. Ernest Diehl. Leipzig, 1903. 
-—-—— Procli successoris Platonici in Platonis Theologiam, Hamburg, 1618. 

Greek text, ed., with Latin translation, by Aemilius Portus. 

----- - The Six Books of Proclus ... on the Theology of Plato translated 
from the Greek . . . by Thomas Taylor, 2 vols. London, 1816. 

Simplicius. Simplicii in Aristotelis Physicorum libros quattuor priores com- 
mentaria, ed. H. Dicls, Berlin, 1882, and . . . libros quattuor posteriores 

. , ed. Dicls, Berlin, 1895 (vols. IX and X, respectively, in Commen- 
taria Aristotelem Graeca). 

Themistius. Thenustii in Libros Aristotelis De Anima Parapbrasis, ed. R. 
Heinze [Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca, vol. V, part m1], Berlin, 
1899. 





IV. CHRISTIAN WORKS AND WRITERS 


Texts of many of the Church Fathers are cited from J. P. Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina (PL) or his Patrologia Graeca (PG), English translations 
of a number of these are included in The Ante-Nicene Fathers (AN), ed. 
A. C. Coxe, or in the two series of A Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church (NPN), ed. Philip Schaff and 
Henry Wace. Other editions used or specifically mentioned are described 
in this list. 


Abucara (Abu Qurra, Theodore, Bishop of Harran), Fi Wujud al-Halik 

wa'l-Din al-Kawim, ed. Louis Cheikho in Al-Mashrik 15:758-774 (1912). 

German translation by Georg Graf, Des Theodor Abu Kurra Traktat 

tiber den Schépfer und die wahre religion (Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, Bd. 14, Heft 1), Miinster, 1913. 

Mimar. In Les Oeuvres arabes de Théodore Aboucara, ed. C. Bacha, 

Beyrouth, 1904, supplemented by Opuscula XXV and G. Graf’s German 
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translations in “Die arabischen Schriften des Aba Qurra,” in For- 

schungen zur christliche Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte 10:67-78 

and 188-191 (Paderborn, 1910). 

Opuscula ascetica in Migne, PG 97. 

Albertus Magnus, Opera ommia, Paris, 1890-1899 (vol. III, Physicorum; 
vols, XXV-XXX, Commentarii in libros quatuor Sententiarum Petri 
Lombardi). 

Athanasius, Epistola de synodis Arimini in Italia, et Seleuciae in Isauria, 
celebratis, PG 26. 

“On the Councils of Ariminum and Seleucia,” J. H. Newman’s trans- 
lation, revised, NPN 2 ser. V. 

Orationes contra Arianos, PG 26. 

“Four Discourses against the Arians,” NPN 2 ser. V. 

Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christianis . . . ed. Ludwig Paul. Halis, 1856. 

Legatio pro Christianis, PG 6. 
“A Plea for the Christians,” AN II. 

Augustine, De Civitate Dei, PL 41, LCL; NPN IL. 

De Trinitate, PL 42; NPN III. 

De Anima, PL 44, NPN V. 

Enchiridion, PL 4o. 

“On Faith, Hope, and Love,” NPN III. 

Basil, Epistolae, PG 32; LCL. 

English: Letters, tr. by Sister Agnes Clare Way, with notes by Roy 
J. Deferrari, 2 vols., New York, 1951, 1955 (The Fathers of the Church, 
a new translation, vols. 13, 28). 

Hexaemeron, in PG 29; NPN 2 ser. VIII. 

Homilia, in PG 31. 

Bonaventura, Opera Theologica Selecta, ed. L. M. Bello, Tom. II: Liber Il 
Sententiarum, Firenze, 1938. 

Elias of Nisibis (Elia Bar Sinaya), Kitab al-Burbén ‘ala Sabib al-Iman, trans. 
into German by L. Horst, Des Metropoliten Elias von Nisibis Buch vom 
Beweis der Wabrheit des Glaubens, Colmar, 1886. 

Epiphanius, Adversus Octoginta Haereses, opus quod inscribitur Panarium 
sive Arcula, in Migne, PG 41. 

Panarion, ed. Karl Holl, Leipzig, 1933. (Die griechischen christlichen 
Schrifsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte). 

Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio Catechitica Magna, PG 45. 

“The Great Catechism,’ NPN 2 ser. V. 

Hermas, Pastor, PG 2. 

“The Pastor of Hermas,” AN II. 

Hippolytus, Contra Haeresin Noéti, PG 10. 

Refutatio omnium baeresium (Philosopbumena), ed. Paul Wendland, 

Leipzig, 1916, in Hippolytus Werke, vol. Ill (Die griechischen christ- 

lichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte). 

(“Philosophumena” in PG 16 was still ascribed to Origen.) 
“The Refutation of All Heresies,” AN V. 
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Ibn Suwar, Makalah l‘Abi al-Hayir al-Hasan Ibn Suwar al-Baghdadi, ed. 
‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi in his Neoplatonici apud Arabes, Cairo, 1955. 

Irench translation by B. Lewin, in Donum Natalicium H. S. Nyberg 
Oblatum, Uppsala, 1954. 

Ircnacus, Adversus Haereses, PG 7. 

I-nglish: Five Books of S. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, against Heresies, 
translated by the Rev. John Keble, Oxford, 1872. 

John Philoponus, loannes Philoponus De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum 
cditit F'ugo Rabe, Lipsius, 1899 (Bibliotheca scriptorum graecorum et 
romanorum Teubneriana). 

-- Joannis Philoponi De opificio mundi libri VII, recensuit Gualterus 
Reichardt, Lipsiae, 1897 (Bibliotheca . . . Teubneriana). 

Justin Martyr, Dialogus cum Tryphone jude. PG 6. 

Nicolaus of Autrecourt. 

Nicolaus von Autrecourt: Sein Leben, seine Philosopbie, seine Schriften, 
ed. Joseph Lappe (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittel- 
alters, Bd. VI, Heft 2), Minster, 1908. 

Occam. Quod libeta septum una cum tractatu de sacramento Altaris Venera- 
hilis inceptaris fratris Guilbelme de Ockham, Argétine [Strasbourg], 
14Ql. 

Origen, Contra Celsum, PG 11. 

Gegen Celsus, ed. Paul Koetschau, in Origenes Werke, vols. 1, I, 
Leipzig, 1899 (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte). 

English: Origen: Contra Celsum, tr. with intro. and notes by Henry 
Chadwick, Cambridge, 1953; Origen against Celsus, AN IV. 

In Joannem Commentarii, PG 14. 

Der Jobanneskommentar, ed. Erwin Preuschen, in Origines Werke, 

vol. IV, Leipzig, 1903 (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der 

ersten drei Jahrhunderte). 
Origenes. Commentary on St. Jobn’s Gospel; the text revised with 

a critical introduction and indices, by A. E. Brooke; 2 vols., Cambridge, 

1896. 

English translation: AN X. 

In Matthaeum Commentariorum Series, PG 13. 

Paul Rahib [the Monk] of Antioch, Bishop of Sidon. Letter to a Muslim 
Friend [Arabic text], in Vingt Traités, ed. L. Cheikho, pp. 15-26; ed. 
and tr. into French by Louis Buffat, Revue de Orient Chrétien 8:388- 
425 (1903). 

Makalab fi al-Firak al-Muta‘arafah baina al-Nasara, in Vingt Traités, 
PP: 27-34- 

German translation by G. Graf in Jahrbuch fir Philosophie und 
Spekulativ Theologie 20:172~179 (1905). 

Tertullian, Liber adversus Hermogenem, PL 2:220-263. 

Libri quinque adversus Marcionem, PL 2:263 ff., Liber secundus, 


307-347- 
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Liber adversus Praxeam, PL 2:175-220. 
English translations, AN III. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. Theodori Episcopi Mopsuesteni in Epistolis B. 
Pauli Commentarii, the Latin version with the Greek fragments, ed. 
H. B. Swete, vol. I, Cambridge, 1880. 

Thomas Aquinas. Doctoris Angelici ordinis Praedicatorum Opera Omnia, 
Parmae, 1852-1873. (Photographic reprint with intro. by V. J. Bourke, 
25 vols., New York, 1948-1949). 

[Summa] de veritate catholicae fidei contra gentiles, vol. V in Parma 

edition. 

De Potentia Dei, vol. VIII, ibid. 

De Veritate, vol. IX, ibid. 

In octos libros physicorum expositio, vol. XVII, ibid. 

Scriptum in quatuor libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi 

{I and II}, vol. VI, ibed. 

Summa Theologica I, vol. I. 

English: Summa Theologica ... Literally translated by Fathers of 
the English Dominican Province, London, 1911-1922. 

Timothy, Nestorian patriarch of Antioch. “The Apology of Timothy the 
Patriarch before the Caliph Mahdi,” Syriac text, ed. and tr. into English 
by Alphonse Mingana, in Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester, England, January 1928, pp. 137-298. Reprinted in Woodbrooke 
Studies, vol. 2 (1928). 

Yahya Ibn ‘Adi, see note on p. 351, above. 























V. PERIODICALS, SERIES, AND REFERENCE WORKS 


[AN]. The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 10 v., New York, 1885-1896; American 
reprint, revised by Arthur Cleveland Coxe from The Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, Edinburgh, 1867-1872, ed. Alexander Roberts and 
James Donaldson. 

Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1888+. 

[DCB]. Dictionary of Christian Biography, Literature, Sects and Doctrines 
during the first eight centuries, 4 v., London, 1877-1887; ed. William 
Smith and Henry Wace. 

[DTC]. Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique, 15 v. in 23, Paris, 1903-1950; 
ed. A. Vacant and E. Mangenot; continued under E. Amann. 

[EI]. Encyclopaedia of Islam, 4 v., Leiden and London, 1913-1934; Supple- 
ment, 1938. 

New edition, Leiden, 1954 ——. 

[ERE]. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 13 v., Edinborough and New 
York, 1908-1927; ed. James Hastings. 

[HTR). Harvard Theological Review, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1908--. 

Islam, Der, Berlin, 1910+; text in English, French, and German. 

[JE]. Jewish Encyclopedia, The, 12 vols. New York and London, 1901~1906 
(new edition, copyright 1925). 
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[JOR]. Jewish Quarterly Review, v. 1-20, London, 1888-1908; new series, 
Philadelphia, 1910+. 

Journal Asiatique, Paris, 1822+-. 

[JAOS]. Journal of the American Oriental Society, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, 1843+. 

[JRAS]. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1834-1863; n.s., 
1864-1889; 3 ser., 1889+. 

Lisan al-‘Arab, by Ibn Manzir, 20 v., Bulaq, Egypt, 1300-1308 au. [1882- 
1889]. 

[LCL]. Loeb Classical Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and London, 
Igl2-+. 

Mashorik [ Al-Macbriq], Beirut, 1898+-; issued under the direction “des Péres 
de FUniversité S* Joseph.” French title page, Arabic text. 

[MGIV]). Monatsschrift fir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
Breslau, 1851-4. 

Muslim World, The (Hartford Seminary Foundation), New York and 
London, 1911+; (1911-October 1947 as Moslem World). 

Ozar Nechmad, 4 numbers, Vienna, 1856-1863. 

[PG]. Patrologia Graeca, ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1845-1866. 

[PL]. Patrologia Latina, ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1844-1865. 

[PAA]R|. Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research 
Philadel; hia, 1928+. 

Revue de POrient Chrétien, v. 1-30, Paris, 1896-1946. 

Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes, Paris, 1955+. 

[RE]|. Revue des Etudes Juives, Paris, 1880--. 

[NPN]. A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Cbhris- 
tian Church, [two series] New York, 1886-1890 and 1890-1900, ed. by 
Philip Schaff and Henry Wace. 

Studia Islamica, Paris, 1953+. 

[ZDMG]. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Leip- 
zig, 1863+. 

Zeitschrift flr Assyriologie und vorder-asiatische Archiologie, Leipzig, 
1886+. 
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